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TO MY WIFE 





PREFACE 


THE following account of Synesius is based upon a study 
of his works as given in the sixty-sixth volume of Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca (Paris, 1864), which contains the notes of 
Pétau on most of the books and those of Krabinger on the 
Paneqgyric on Baldness. I have accepted Migne’s text as 
trustworthy, merely exchanging it in some few places for 
that of the German scholar. 

I have derived much assistance from all the writers on 
Synesius given in my list of authorities, and am especially 
indebted to the splendid care with which Krabinger has 
collected a multitude of literary allusions (though he seldom 
gives the words) in my author’s writings. Indeed, if it had 
not been for him, I should have missed most of the references 
to Plato and Aristotle, and nearly all those to books beyond 
the range of an ordinary classical course. At the same time, 
[ have never admitted his statements without verifying 
them for myself, or getting them verified for me. 

[ have had the disadvantage of being unable to obtain a 
copy of Theodor Clausen’s De Synesio, which seems, from the 
respectful way in which later writers speak of it, to be a 
valuable treatise on the subject. 

The Letters I cite by the numbers given to them by Pétau 


(as adopted by Migne), simply because his arrangement of 


Vii 
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them is the best known. It has nothing else to recommend 
it, for it makes no attempt to put them in any intelligible 
sort of order. Their chronology is a much vexed question, 
and one that I have felt myself quite unqualified to discuss. 
It has been thoughtfully treated by Druon and Lapatz; but 
they disagree so frequently, that I have not seen my way to 
accepting whole-heartedly the view of either. Sometimes 
the one has been adopted, sometimes the other, according as 
the argument on which either reposes has seemed to me the 
stronger; sometimes both have been rejected. Perhaps | 
have attached more weight to Lapatz than he would do to 
himself; for, after in a most business-like manner giving a 
definite year to each letter, he lightly remarks: ‘Quant a la 
date placée au bas de chaque lettre, elle ne vaut pas en 
général ce qwelle me cotite: je Pabandonne’ (p. 224). 

The other works of Synesius are also alluded to according 


to the division of them in Migne. 


As regards Neo-Platonism, being quite out of the reach of 


great libraries, I have not had the opportunity of seeing either 


Plotinus’ Lnneads or any other work by any of the leaders of 
the Alexandrine School. I have, therefore, been obliged to 
take my information at second-hand from Vacherot and De 
Pressens¢é, more especially the former. The larger part of 
Chapter ii. is consequently founded on their interpretations 
of the system, and I have not thought it necessary there to 
give so many foot-notes as I have deemed desirable elsewhere. 
What I have said in that chapter as to the recrudescence of 
Paganism in the second and third centuries and the popular 


influence on Philosophy is derived from De Pressens¢. 











PREFACE ix 

In dealing with Synesius’ own peculiar presentation of 
Neo-Platonism, it is needless to say that I have formed my 
opinion from his own statements; but I have found Druon 
most helpful in the matter. 

Where I speak of Liddell and Scott’s Greeh-Hnglish Lexicon, 
my references (except where stated otherwise) are to the sixth 
edition (Oxford, 1869). 

I would here express my gratitude to the friends who have 

kindly offered me every facility of access to their private 
libraries. My thanks are particularly due to my father, 
Mr. Robert Crawford, formerly Professor of Civil Engineering 
in Dublin University, for collecting and criticising the infor- 
mation as to the astrolabe and the hydroscope in Chapter iii.: 
to my sister-in-law, Miss Alice Mather, who has come to the 
assistance of my very imperfect knowledge of German by 
translating Volkmann’s book for me: to my old master, the 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, and Professor J. I. Beare, F.T.C.D., 
for verifying for me those of the allusions in Appendix D 
which I could not look up for myself, and helping me to the 
sources of certain others: to the Very Rev. the Archimandrite 
FE. Metallinos, of the Greek Church, Manchester, for much 
of the information contained in Appendices B and C: and 
to the Rev. T. Barns, Vicar of Hilderstone, for two references 
to Origen and a point connected with Hymn 10. 

Where I have touched upon questions of modern con- 
troversy, I trust that I have spoken in a kindly spirit. If 
any one who disagrees with me should be hurt by what I 
have said, I ask his forgiveness beforehand. I have had no 


desire to pain ‘any one, or to add in any way to existing 
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differences, and have wished only to set forth what I believe 
to be the truth. What we most need is honestly to look at 
facts as they present themselves to us, and to be considerate 
to those whose understanding of them is diverse. Partisan- 
ship and argument for the mere sake of perpetuating prejudice 
are alike degrading to Christianity and unworthy of cultivated 


persons. ‘ J/agna est veritas, et praevalebit.’ 


W. S. CRAWFORD. 


CuecKLEY, May 190). 
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CHAPTER 1 
SKETCH OF SYNESIUS’ LIFE 


About eight miles from the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
north-eastern part of Tripoli, there is a spot ‘on the edge of 
the upper of two terraces of table land, at the height of 1800 
feet above the sea,’ where stand, ‘in one of the finest situations 
in the world, the ruins of Ghrennah, once the fair city of 
Cyrene,} 

From Cyrene the whole region was at first known as ‘Cyre- 
naica’; but, from the time of the Ptolemies, it was generally 
designated ‘the Libyan Pentapolis’ from the confederation of 
its five chief towns, Berenice (formerly Euhesperidae or 
Hesperis), Arsinoe (formerly Tauchira;? Synesius calls it 
Teuchira), Ptolemais, Cyrene, and its port Apollonia? It is 
now called the ‘ Plateau of Barca.’ 

The country is very beautiful and fertile; and Pindar dwells 
lovingly on the attractions of ‘the rich Nile-garden of the son 
of Kronos,’ the ‘chosen garden of Zeus.’* Though it has 
scarcely any fresh-water streams, it has abundance of springs, 
and rain falls to just the desired extent. Noble forests crown 
the mountains; the valleys are rich in palms and olive-trees ; 
whilst on the level ground radiant pastures spread out to the 





1 Classical Dictionary. ? Herodotus, 4. 171. 

3 Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, p. 130. 

4 Pythians, 4. 56, Neidovo mpds wiov réuevos Kpovida. Ibid. 9, 53, Ads &Eoxov 
wort kamov. The rendering given above is that of Ernest Myers. Other 
allusions to the fertility of the land are found in both these odes, and also in 
Pythians, 5. 

A 
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sea, and game is found in profusion. The neighbourhood is 
now thinly populated, but evidence of its former splendour is 
given by ‘the numerous and generally very extensive ruins of 
ancient towns, the remains of aqueducts, castles, sepulchres, 

. . and buildings of all sorts, covered with inscriptions of 
the Greek, Alexandrine, and Roman periods.’ ! 

Herodotus’ account of the foundation of Cyrene is interest- 
ing and worth recalling, whatever may be its precise historical 
value. 

Aristodemus, a descendant of Heracles, and father of 
Eurysthenes and Procles, was, according to some traditions, 
killed by lightning when setting out for the final and success- 
ful attempt of the Heracleids to plant themselves in Pelopon- 
nesus. The Spartans, however, asserted that he reached their 
city and founded a dynasty there, and that his two sons were 
born just before his death.” 

While his sons were infants their maternal uncle Theras 
ruled their kingdom. On their coming of age he left, and, 
with some of the Spartans and Minyae, went to the island of 
Callista,? a Phoenician settlement in the Aegean Sea, north of 
Crete, which from him afterwards took the name of Thera. 
Passing over what was said by the Theraeans as to the colony 
sent to Libya, we come to the Cyrenian version of the story. 

According to this, Polymnestus, a Theraean, and Phronime, 
daughter of Etearchus, king of Axus in Crete, had a son who 
stammered, and who was afterwards designated Battus. Hero- 
dotus says that this was probably not his original name, but 
merely the Libyan equivalent for ‘king’; and Pindar names 
him Aristoteles.2 When he grew up, he consulted the Delphic 





1 Volkmann, pp. 1-3. The harvest of the district in Herodotus’ time 
lasted for eight months of the year (4, 199). 2 Herodotus, 6. 52. 

3 Lapatz (p. 265), apparently in explanation of this name, calls it ‘la perle 
des Cyclades.’ It belonged, however, to the islands more properly called 
‘Sporades’ (Kiepert, p. 148). 

4 In medieval times it was known as Santorin; and is now called both by 
this name and by that of Thera. 5 Pythians, 5, 87. 
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Oracle about the impediment in his speech, and was bidden 
to go and colonise ‘ Libya rich in flocks,’! 

He returned dissatisfied to Thera; and, having fallen into 
difficulties for which he could discover no explanation, sent 
again.to the oracle, which this time told him plainly to found 
Cyrene in Libya. After some vicissitudes he effected a settle- 
ment in the island of Platea, off the Libyan coast. When he 
had been there two years, as he found himself no more pro- 
sperous than before, he went again to expostulate with the 
god, who accorded him the satirical reply :— 


‘Thou hast not been to Libya rich in flocks ; 
Yet know’st it more than I, who have? Thou’rt wise!” 


With his companions he therefore sailed back, and landed on 
the coast of Libya, opposite Platea, at a place named Aziris.2 
Here they lived for six years, at the end of which time the 
natives persuaded them to move to a spot farther west, where 
was a spring, Cyra, sacred to Apollo ;* and on this holy ground 
they built a city, naming it after the nymph Cyrene.! 

During the reigns of the first Battus and his son no new 
additions were made to the party of colonists; but under the 
third king large numbers came from all parts of Greece to join 
them, and gained a decisive victory over the neighbouring 
tribes, who, under the command of Apries, king of Egypt, 
attacked them. 


1 Cp. Pythians, 4. 59, sqq. : 
*Q udxap vié Woduuvdorou, oé 8 év TOUT® heyy 
XpnTuos BpOwoev periaoas Aedpidos abroudrw KeAdOw* 
& oe xaipev éorpls avddoaca mempwuevov 
Baowre’ &udavev Kupdva, 
dvoOpsov puvas dvaxpwbuevov rowda rls ora mpos Jeer, 
* Perhaps this is the ‘ Azarius’ of Ep. 4. Volkmann takes it to be so 
(p. 77, note **), 
* It is alluded to by Pindar in Pythians, 4, 294. 
* The mythical Cyrene was a Thessalian damsel beloved of Apollo, who 
bore her away to Libya (Pythians, 9). The date of the foundation’ of the 


city is given as B.c. 631 (Classical Dictionary ; Volkmann, p. 3; Lapatz, 
p. 265). 
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A quarrel between the fourth king and his brothers resulted 
in the founding of Barea. 

After various battles and slaughters had caused them a 
sufficient degree of misery, the Cyrenians requested Demonax 
of Mantinea to come to their aid and set things straight for 
them. The most important piece of work which he did seems 
to have been dividing them into three classes, according to 
their origin. The Theraeans and their immediate neighbours 
formed one class; the Peloponnesians and Cretans another ; 
the rest of the islanders a third! 

About the middle of the fifth century B.c. Cyrene was at 
the height of its glory, famous for its navigation and commerce, 
its attainments in art and Science, its success in breeding fine 
horses, and its skill in driving. It was at that time that 
Pindar lived, and three of his magnificent odes were written 
in honour of Cyrenians, Arcesilas, winner in the chariot-race,2 
and Telesicrates, winner of the foot-race run in full armour’ 
Aristippus, who was born about a hundred years later than 
Pindar, founded a special Cyrenaic School of Philosophy ; while 
Carneades, also a native of Cyrene—who lived some two cen- 
turies after Aristippus—created the ‘New Academy’ at Athens.‘ 

In the fourth century a long contest with Carthage, ending 
in the triumph of the latter, did much to damage the splendour 
of Cyrene; and in 329 Ptolemy, son of Lagus, annexed it to 
Egypt, afterwards introducing a large number of Jews into 
the region. 

In 162 Ptolemy Physcon got possession of it and Libya, 
and soon after united them with Cyprus to form a kingdom 
of his own. The last king of Cyrene, Ptolemy Apio, be- 
queathed it to the Romans in 96. They at first allowed it to 
pose as an independent town; but before long Cyrenaica 
became a province. Under Augustus it was joined to Crete. 





* Herodotus, 4. 154, 8qq. * Pythians, 4 and 5. 3 Ibid. 9. 
‘ Both Aristippus and Carneades are mentioned in Zp. 50, and the latter 
also in Dion, 1. 
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Christianity early gained access to the region. Its Jewish 
inhabitants would naturally attend the great Feasts, or some 
of them, at Jerusalem; and it was probably through them 
that the Church was planted in the country. It is interesting 
to notice the references to Cyrenians (doubtless of Jewish 
extraction) in the New Testament. The first three Evangelists, 
who record Simon’s compulsory bearing of the Cross, tell us 
that he was a Cyrenian! Some of, the devout Jews who 
were present on the Day of Pentecost and heard the miraculous 
speaking with Tongues came from ‘the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene.’ There was a Cyrenian synagogue at Jerusalem.® 
Among those who ‘ were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen’ were ‘men of .. . Cyrene.’4 
And of the prophets and teachers at Antioch whom the Holy 
Ghost commanded ‘Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’ one was Lucius of 
Cyrene.® It is, therefore, probable that Christianity had 
reached Cyrenaica in the very early years of the New 
Dispensation. 

Volkmann says that ‘later it was a chief centre of Gnos- 
ticism, and of the former existence of the sect of the Carpocra- 
tians many monuments bear witness to this day. ® He seems, 
however, to be speaking of a period subsequent to that of 
Synesius; for we have been unable to find any trace of 
Gnosticism in the region up to his time. 

Sabellius, who seems to have lived early in the third 
century, was a priest of Pentapolis, and apparently first 
broached his heresy at Ptolemais;’ but his disciples were 
never numerous, and he can hardly be regarded as the founder 
of a distinct school.® Still it is possible that his teaching may 
have had considerable influence over his countrymen, and, 





18. Matt. 27. 32; S. Mark 15. 21; S. Luke 23. 26. 

2 Acts, 2;.10. 3 [hid. 6. 9. 

Slo lic 20: 5 Ibid. 13. 1, sq. Ops ie 
7 Eusebius, 7. 6. 8 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 120, sqq. 
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heterodox as it was, have had its share in arousing their 
feeling against the Opposite heresy of Arius. [t is worth 
observing that the only heresy with which Synesius appears 
to have come into conflict in the administration of his diocese 
was that of Eunomius, which was the baldest form of Arian- 
ism;1 and in his attitude towards it he is entirely uncom- 
promising. 

Near the end of the reign of Trajan a vast number of Gentiles 
were murdered in a Jewish insurrection in Egypt and Cyre- 
naica. The disturbance was put down by the government, 
with a still larger destruction of Jews;? and the population 
was terribly reduced. Karthquakes were frequent; almost 
every year saw the irruption of swarms of locusts, which ate 
all the produce of the land on which they lighted ; invasions 
by desert tribes took place constantly, One wonders that the 
district was able to keep itself even in existence, 

Cyrene became more and more depressed, Apollonia gained 
its freedom, Ptolemais,* the harbour-town of the fallen Barca, 
was made the political capital, and (ecclesiastica] arrangements 
in those days constantly following the secular alterations in 
the Empire) the see of the metropolitan. Under Diocletian 
or Constantine, Cyrenaica was once more separated from 
Crete. 

Synesius was born at Cyrene ;> but seems to have been 
brought up in some place much farther inland.® Of his 
parents we know nothing, except that they were heathens 
and well-to-do. As the place in which he most clearly men- 
tions them? implies that they were not then living, it is 
possible that they died while he was still a child’ The father 


1 Socrates, 4, de * Eusebius, 4. 2, 

* Its ruins now go by the name of Dolmeta or Tolmeta. Cp. Ep. 86, 
Tlavras 8 éyw rods Aadudras ioa Kal rovs vidas TUG. Arjguos yap eta Aaxovans 
Me Toews, 4 Classical Dictionary ; Volkmann, p. 9. ~ 

° Ep. 4, ri knrépa Kupiyny. 6 See p. 302, note 4, 7 Ep. 20, 

3 We cannot, however, be certain of this, as there are no writings of his 
which can be confidently assigned to any period prior to 399, or, it may be, 
a very few years earlier, when, according to any calculation, he was a full. 
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seems to have been a cultivated man, since the son inherited 
a good library.? 

Synesius was a man of ancient family, and believed himself 
of Dorian extraction.? He may have been, but there is nothing 
to prove his claim. Herodotus certainly connects the founder 
of Cyrene with Sparta; but he particularly declares that 
colonists were, at a later time, invited from the whole of 
Greece; and the constitution of Demonax shows that the 
real Spartans can only have formed a part—probably not a 
very large part—of the population. As about a thousand 
years had passed between the expedition of Battus to Libya 
and the birth of Synesius, it is incredible that there should 
have been no intermarriages between Cyrene and other states 
which would introduce a new strain into the blood of the 
people. The very fact that the philosopher solemnly assures 
us that he had documentary proof of his descent from Heracles 
makes us attach very slight value to his conviction that he 
was of Dorian origin. He believed it firmly, and he may have 
been right; but it is not possible to be sure. 





grown man,—when, as we ourselves think, he was not far off forty. The 
expression d\\a Kal unrnp, adda kal ddedpal, Paci, Tw Kare Te vemwovge THY 
appévwv, in the Panegyric on Baldness, 1, when taken in connection with 
its context, complicates the matter. On the one hand, ¢act suggests that 
Synesius’ mother was not alive ; on the other, the mere mention of a mother 
seems rather meaningless unless she were living. The Panegyric was 
written when its author had begun to grow bald, and § 17 of that work 
makes it fairly certain that this did not happen to him till he was, at all 
events, close on thirty. 

1 Dion, 13. Cp. Ep. 20. 

2 Hymn 5. 39; Discourse i.; Hpp. 57 and 113; cp. Hp. 144. 

3 Lapatz altogether disbelieves the theory. After referring to the 
divisions made by Demonax, he remarks, as to how the popular notion 
grew up, ‘Ceux de Théra sont gens de peu, et ceux des iles gens de rien ; 
mais qui est noble comme Sparte? Aussitdt dit, aussitét cru: les voila 
Spartiates sans faute. Mais ce n’est pas le dire de l’expert mantinéen: un 
tiers de Péloponnésiens au plus; le demeurant, colons de terre grecque en 
général. Joint que le génie de Cyréne ne rappelle point du tout celui de 
Sparte. Voyez le peu qu’on sait de son histoire intime, de ses mceurs, de 
ses gotits et penchants: jeux et fétes y fleurissent, le luxe et les plaisirs, les 
lettres et les arts; tout y rit: l’on se croirait en pleine cité ionienne. 
Somme, que Cyréne était spartiate en tiers, et Syn¢sius en entier,’ p. 266. 
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The date of Synesius’ birth is a difficult question. Miss 
Gardner ! (apparently following Clausen) and Lapatz? put it 
at about 375. The latter gives no reason for his opinion ; the 
former, one which needs proof. ‘The date of his birth,’ she 
says, ‘1s calculated from that of his election to the episcopate, 
when he was probably just about the canonical age of thirty, 
and certainly not much above it.” All authorities are at one 
as to his having become bishop in 409 or 410, and almost all 
in believing that he died about 413 or 414.3 

But what evidence is there that he was particularly young 
at the time of his election 2 The only indication of such a 
thing which we can discover is the expression obévos . 
VEoTAaTL vewous €ua in Hymn 8. 12-14, which cannot have been 
written earlier than about 405—which we are more inclined 
to place even so late as 408 or 410 (see pp. 497, 505). 
Within a few years of his death, then, he alludes to his youth. 
We admit that this speaks strongly in favour of the theory of 
Miss Gardner and Lapatz; in fact, if fTymn 8 stood alone, we 
should confess that it was the correct theory. 

But Hymn 8 does not stand alone. In one, perhaps two, of 
his Letters, Synesius calls himself an old man. In Ep. 123 he - 
says: ‘If it should be my fortune to have these privileges, I 
shall prove that the story of Aeson the Thessalian is no longer 
i fable—who, as poetry declares, twice attained to youth, 
having turned from advanced years into a young man.’ Would 
the remark have any point, unless he considered himself at 
least approaching old age at the time when he made it? This 
letter Lapatz ascribes to 403. An old man at twenty-eight ! 
The words of Lp. 116 are unmistakable: ‘That I am not only 
older than you, but already even an old man, is clear.’ This 
Was written, according to Lapatz, in 410, when he and Miss 
Gardner hold Synesius to have been about thirty-five. Even 


FD. * pp. 315, 348, 
® Druon Says; ‘A dater de 413, il garde le silence’ (p. 68). 
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if we suppose it not written till shortly before his death, can 
we imagine him describing himself as actually an old man, if 
he was not more than thirty-eight or so when he died? We 
are willing to believe that he is quite capable of exaggerating 
for the sake of effect, but hardly so much as this. Age is a 
relative term; and, in our own country, the educated classes 
take longer to grow old than do those of lower social standing ; 
while the present generation remains young considerably 
longer than did those of earlier times. But we should require 
strong evidence to convince us that, at any period, a man 
under forty looked upon himself as old. 

How, then, are the Hymn and the Letters to be reconciled ? 
We should have said that the veoras of the former did not 
mean actual youth, but the prime of life (since it is often used 
to describe those of military age, and in poetry might easily 
be employed in a still vaguer way than in prose), were it not 
that it is contrasted with yfpas immediately after (line 16), 
and therefore must mean ‘youth’ and nothing else. A recon- 
ciliation cannot be effected. The “Hymn and the Letters 
contradict each other. Which, then, are we to accept as the 
more truthful? Obviously the Letters. No one would dream 
of asking in poetry the literal statement of facts which he 
expects in prose. 

Therefore, we conclude that Synesius was born not later 
than about the year 360,! which would make him about fifty 
at the time of his consecration, and fifty-three or fifty-four 
when he died. A person of this last age would undoubtedly 
not be ‘old’ in our eyes; but we are quite prepared to believe 


1 Volkmann says, between 365 and 370 (p. 251, note *): Druon, probably 
about 370. ‘The latter remarks that authorities vary the date from 350 to 
379 (p. 6.) Both Volkmann and Druon lay stress on the vedras of Hymn 8. 
Druon has not overlooked Synesius’ reference to his advancing years in Ep. 
116 (and even notes in this connection the 7dxia of Hp. 60), but tones 
down the words éy 5é us ot cov mpecBitrepos udvov, GAG Kal 4dn mpecBUTns, 80 
as to make them mean nothing more than maturity. ‘Il invoque son 4ge 
mur.’ 
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that, under certain circumstances, such as ill-health, or sorrow, 
or overstrain, he might consider himself so. 

We know of nothing to confute the possibility of this earlier 
date for Synesius’ birth. The nearest approach to such a 


» 


thing is that in Hp. 72, written within a year of his elevation 


to the episcopate, he speaks of his suffragans! as being older 
than himself. But this is no difficulty; for it is quite easy to 
believe that all the other bishops of Pentapolis (and his words 
do not of necessity refer to more than the majority) may have 
been over fifty. Miss Gardner holds that, at the time of her 
death, Hypatia ‘must have been considerably advanced in 
age,” and thinks that, from the title of ‘Mother’ which 
Synesius gives her,? she must have been decidedly the older 
of the two. We do not, in spite of this, feel that, by placing 
Synesius’ birth some fifteen years earlier than she does, we are 
interfering with the probabilities of the case. The term 
‘Mother’ applied to a woman of about his own age, or even 
perhaps somewhat younger, seems quite natural in the mouth 
of Synesius, who was her pupil and throughout his life 
entertained for her a reverence almost amounting to awe. 
Besides, immediately after calling her ‘ Mother,’ he adds, ‘and 


1 Volkmann thinks them to have been priests, not bishops (this is also 
Druon’s opinion, p. 6). He calls them ‘die ilteren Presbyter’ (p. 232). It 
seems to us, however, that Synesius is unquestionably speaking of bishops. 
His words are: ’AXN irapudv yap avticxetv eva modXois, Tadaorépots vewreEpov, 
mpocdedaravnkéar Tov Biov iepwotvy Tov olmw mépvow jumévovy TOO TpdyparTos. 
Iepwotvvn and rpdyuaros must refer to the same office; and Synesius (even if 
he received formal ordination to the priesthood, which is anything but 
certain, and, perhaps, scarcely probable) was never a priest. Liddell and 
Scott say of ieparedw ‘in Eccl. to be bishop’; and Lapatz points out that 
Synesius uses iepe’s rather than éricxoros. ‘Evéque était le terme propre, 
administratif, chrétien. Sans rejeter éricxoros, Synésius lui préfére de 
beaucoup iepeds et sa famille, iepwovvn, iepduar (rap’ ols iepdcoua, 1. 95; 
iepacOat, 1. 105), le sacerdos par excellence ; faiblesse d’Helléne, je crois: il 
trouvait cela plus grec, plus antique . . . Quant aux prétres proprement 
dits, il les appelle tout bonnement du nom des prétres; cela parait surtout 
par l’adresse des lettres 5 et 11: rots mpecBurépos, aux prétres de mon 
diocése’ (p. 321). 4 

2 p. 17.—Volkmann calls her ‘die schon bejahrte Hypatia’ (p. 252), 

3 Hp. 16. 
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Sister” If the former word implies that she was older, the 
latter must be held to imply that she was of about his own 
age. The argument drawn from the one is neutralised by the 
similar argument which may be drawn from the other. 
Evidently he is simply bent on heaping upon her any com- 
plimentary epithets which he deems appropriate. 

Synesius had, we are inclined to think, two brothers! and 
two sisters; perhaps more, but not, we imagine, fewer. 
Evoptius (of whom we shall speak more in detail at a later 
time”) seems to be the brother to whom so many of his letters 
are addressed. He was throughout our author’s life one of 
his most intimate friends. 

We are in doubt as to whether Amelius® is another brother, 
a first husband of Stratonice, or the husband of another sister. 
He is merely alluded to, and seems to have been dead at the 
time. He is called the father of Synesius’ niece. We should 
say he was the philosopher’s brother rather than brother-in- 
law; or the expression, ‘my niece, the daughter of Amelius,’ 
seems a little strange in a letter addressed to so intimate a 
friend as Herculian.4 It would be the natural description in 
a more formal document; but, among his own particular 
associates, one would expect the niece to be mentioned by 
her mother’s rather than her father’s name, if it was on the 
mother’s side that she was related to Synesius. We admit, 
however, that this argument would be worth more, if Hp. 144 
were addressed to an actual relation. 

The only sister® whom Synesius mentions by name was 
Stratonice.® Possibly there were no more, but we think there 
were probably one or two. He speaks of Stratonice as 77 
ghittaty pov tay aderdav. The expression is irritatingly 
ambiguous; for, while one’s natural inclination is to translate 
it ‘the dearest of my sisters,’ it is obvious that it may also 





1 Lapatz says only one (p. 293). EL Olavaat: 3 Bn. 144, 
Ch. xi. * Hymn 8, 29, 6 hp. Td. 
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mean ‘the dearest of my brothers and sisters’; and, in this 
latter case, the words would still be quite intelligible, even if 
the family only contained Evoptius, Synesius, and Stratonice 
(Amelius having died). However, Synesius’ affection for 
Evoptius was so great, that it seems scarce likely that he 
should make such a comparison between Evoptius and 
Stratonice; and we therefore conclude that she was not the 
only daughter of the family. In her brother’s opinion she 
was a woman of great beauty; so much so, that, in an epigram 
which he placed under a portrait of her, he hinted that she 
might be mistaken for Aphrodite. This handsome girl married 
Theodosius, who appears to have been one of the Imperial 
Body-guard— perhaps himself a handsome man, as Lapatz 
suggests! 

Beyond this we know nothing of Synesius’ immediate 
family in his boyhood. But Auxentius? seems to have been 
one of his friends at this time.’ Among these companions he 
spent his youth in Cyrenaica, and from an early age began to 
display the tastes for study and sport which, all his iife long, 
distinguished him in a marked manner! 

Cyrene, at the close of the fourth century, was no longer the 
renowned seat of learning which it had once been;° and 
Evoptius and Synesius sought at Alexandria the education 
which they could not obtain in their own country. Alexandria 
was now one of the most important cities of the world, a great 








1 p. 294. ‘L’éblouissante chose que les gardes du corps ! tous grands et 
beaux, aux cheveux d'or, aux boucliers Wor, aux lances d’or, V’élite de la 
Jeunesse et de l’armée; cela sautait aux yeux.’ He is quoting from On 
Kingship, 12. amd Tis OTparias oTparid Tes ExKptros, véow wavres, mdvres EULNKELS, 
Tas Kouas EavOol Te Kal TEptTTOl, 

Alei 6€ Nurapol kepanas, kal kaha mpsowra, 
Xpuvodomides Kal xpvceodsyxar. One cannot help thinking of the remark of 
Joanna’s fellow-servant in Court Royal: ‘How many sweethearts have you 
had? Among them a redeoat, I reckon, if you’ve been in Plymouth. I 
should dearly like to have a redcoat, they be beautiful creatures.’ 

* See pp. 379, sq. 3 Ep. 60. 

. ‘ Epp. 57, 105: On Dreams, 9. 5 Kp. 138. 
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capital and the seat of a famous university. A wonderful 
change it must have been for them, going from an out-of- 
the-way country-house and settling in such a place as 
Alexandria. 

Three different religions divided the metropolis between 
them—Christianity, Judaism, and Paganism; for, though the 
recognition of Christianity as the state-religion, some two 
generations earlier, had given the Church a great outward 
impetus, we must guard against fancying that Heathenism was 
by any means a thing of the past. In Alexandria it was now 
making a supreme effort, under the influence of Neo-Platonism, 
to regain its hold on mankind, and either overthrow or form 
an alliance with its new and formidable rival. 

The mob, among whom were representatives of all three 
religions, were notoriously hard to keep in order !—idle, fickle, 
treacherous, bloodthirsty, needing to be bribed into good 
behaviour by gorgeous spectacles, every now and then, in the 
theatre—a form of amusement to which they were especially 
devoted. Numbers of monks, ignorant and fanatical, were 
constantly swarming into the city from the neighbouring 
deserts. Sailors from all parts of the Empire were ever putting 
in to the magnificent harbour, recompensing themselves, doubt- 
less, for the many dangers and the long privations incident 
to their occupation, by a reckless pursuit of pleasure during 
their sojourn in the luxurious town, And the students 
attached to the university probably did their part in adding 
to the surprises of the place. As S. Augustine found to his 
cost, those of Carthage were giddy enough; and it would be 
strange if at such a centre as Alexandria they were otherwise. 
The ‘town and gown rows,’ not so long since familiar in a 
sober English university, may very well have been enacted 





1 Cp. Socrates, 7. 13. The gruesome description of the fight between the 
people of Ombi and Tentyra, in Juvenal’s 15th Satire, though it does not 
refer to Alexandria, gives one an idea of the savage cruelty of the Egyptians 
at a much earlier time. 
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with greater vehemence and more disastrous results in the 
heated and exciting atmosphere of Egypt. 

It was into such a city as this that Synesius and his 
brother came from Pentapolis, led thither, as we should 
gather, in the search for learning. It is not known whether 
they were still quite young when they arrived, nor whether 
they were sent in their parents’ lifetime. Our own opinion 
is that they went of their own accord, when they were quite 
Stown-up—possibly even getting on towards thirty or there- 
abouts—and after the death of their parents. But our reason 
for this theory is only a very slight one—namely, that 
Kvoptius, the elder, seems to have gone later than Synesius. 
In £p. 51 the latter gives a description of Pharos, which 
‘appears superfluous if the letter is addressed to a person who 
has himself been in Egypt. However this may be, the 
period of their sojourn at Alexandria left its mark upon them 





for the rest of their lives; at least, we can say so with 
certainty in regard to Synesius, with probability in regard to 
Evoptius. From that time forward, to the former Alexandria 
is his pecoudara yas pavteca, the centre of the lettered 
world: Hypatia, the unrivalled high priestess of things 
divine. No enthusiastic graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
could speak with more pitying scorn of the efforts of the 
sister university than does Synesius, the Alexandrine, of 
poor Athens.” 

We have spoken of the well-known turbulence of the mob 
of Alexandria, and suggested that many of the undergraduates 
may have had their share in adding to the harassing difficulties 
which attended the prefect’s attempts to preserve the public 
peace. But it is likely that our hero saw little of this aspect 
of life in the gay city. He is always the man of decided 
county-family; he has never the least sympathy with the 
vulgar herd; he probably never cared for the silly frivolity, 





1 See ch. xi. * Epp. 54, 135. 
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the coarse pleasures, of the commonplace student. The Alex- 
andria which he knew was not the Alexandria to which we 
have alluded. 

There were also two other Alexandrias, both very different 
from this unlovely one, both very beautiful, both very attrac- 
tive. There was the Christian Alexandria, the seat of one 
of the four! patriarchates, with its archbishop, its finely 
organised body of priests, deacons, readers, and other orders, 
its handsome churches, its stately ritual, its hospital, its 
Saints both known and unknown, a brotherhood so compact, 
so obedient to the call of its Father in God, that it was a 
power of which even the most unfriendly of secular rulers 
dared not, at his peril, provoke the hostility. 

There was the Philosophic Alexandria, where Platonism, 
blended with portions of various Oriental religions and borrow- 
ing from metaphysical Judaism and apparently Christianity, 
had blossomed forth into the pure and noble system of Plotinus 
—a system which sought to raise man above all the meaner 
aspects of life, and draw him, through the cultivation of 
virtue, through mystic contemplation, into union with the 
Deity, the unchanging, unchangeable Source of all things. 
This philosophy had sprung up by the side of the Museum, 
an institution in which various sciences were cultivated; 
and, when Synesius went to Egypt, culture and self-discipline 
were perhaps the two things most praised, the two things 
most aimed at, by the better types of persons in both 
Christian and Pagan Alexandria. 

In either of these sets might the two brothers move. Some, 
as in an earlier period Origen and Heraclas, had moved in 
both,—firmly attached to the Catholic Faith, yet deeply 
interested in heathen philosophy, and attending the lectures 





1 Jerusalem was made a fifth in 451. ‘Socrates is the earliest writer who, 
uses this title in its modern sense. The council of Chalcedon is the first, 
ecclesiastical authority for it’ (Robertson, vol. ii. p. 229, note p). 
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of great Neo-Platonists. Under ordinary circumstances, 
Christians and Pagans (or Hellenes, as they called them- 
selves) of the better sort probably lived happily and 
peaceably, side by side, engaged in sufficiently friendly 
intercourse, and rarely coming into violent conflict, except 
when some hot-headed agitator drove them to fly at each 
other’s throats. 

So far as we can gather from Synesius’ works, the society 
which he frequented, while a student in Alexandria, seems to 
have been entirely that of cultivated heathens. There is 
nothing to indicate that he in any way associated with 
Christians, or even made the acquaintance of any. With his 
brother, he became one of Hypatia’s pupils in philosophy, 
and probably in some other branches of science, in which 
both he and she were warmly interested ;1 and the influence 
which she then gained over him never waned. 

One wishes that one could learn what the nature of our 
author’s recreations was during this period, but he drops no 
hint. When at home, we know, he was fond of gardening 
and most outdoor pursuits, and an enthusiast in the matter 
of the chase.” What substitute had he for these at Alex- 
andria? Ata later time he lays so much stress on the value 
of keeping the body in vigorous health,? that one feels sure 
that it was a thing which he never neglected. If only he 
had left us a little information on the subject! 

Whether he spent few or many years in Egypt at this time, 
we know not. With an increased love of learning, with a 
greater experience of life and a wider circle of friends, doubtless 





1 Socrates says that she taught mdavra ra giddcoda padjyara (7. 15). Cp. 
Ep. 15, and On the Gift or an Astrolabe. ‘A Vexemple d’Hypatie, dont il 
suivait les lecons, Synésius ne se livra point exclusivement a la philosophie. 
Avide de science, et recherchant la réputation que procurent les lettres, il 
passait avec une égale facilité de l’astronomie 4 l’éloquence, des mathé- 
matiques 4 la philosophie. Les ouvrages qu’il nous a laissés attestent a 
chaque instant la flexibilité de son esprit et la variété de ses connaissances.” 
(Druon, p. 13). 2 See ch. ix. 

3 Ep. 57; Hymns, 2. 83, 3. 543, sqq., 4. 275, sq., 8. 12. 
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with an added zest for country-life, he returned from 
Alexandria to Pentapolis, and spent the following years in 
the way which he liked best—studying philosophy, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, everything: farming, hunting, having 
many a brush with hordes of pilfering Libyans; and, every 
now and then, upholding the cause of some one who had 
undeservedly fallen into difficulties. It was a happy part of 
his life; for his occupation was just of the kind which suited 
him. 

It is during this period, and shortly after his return home, 
that we place a visit which he made to Athens. There is 
nothing to show clearly the date, which Druon? and Lapatz* 
give as 395; but one of the former’s reasons seems to us 
natural enough. He proves, from the way in which Synesius 
speaks of Hypatia in Hp. 135, that he was already acquainted 
with her; the visit must, therefore, have occurred after his 
first residence at Alexandria. It is also likely to have been 
anterior to his sojourn at Constantinople; as the time, when 
he would be most likely to wish to gain practical experience 
of the teaching of the philosophers at Athens, would be when 
he was fresh from the lectures of the rival university. Druon 
is, however, not equally convincing, when he says that the 
course of Synesius’ life after his embassy is too well’ known 
for one to be able to assume the visit to Athens to have taken 
place during that later period. We do not by any means 
admit that the details of the nine years or so from 400 
onwards are so clear as he supposes. A sufficient proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that Miss Gardner‘ dates the 
Athenian incident in 402, and Volkmann® confesses himself 
unable to say at what time it should be placed. 

The only objection which we can see to giving so early a 
date as 395 to the occurrence is the expression (dv@tae Kal 





1 Hyp. 54, 135. 2p: Zis. 3 pp. 2, sq. Rie Uae 
5 p. 98. ‘Ganz zweifelhaft ist es, in welcher Zeit er eine Reise nach Athen 
gemacht hat.’ 


B 
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iepeis in Ep. 54, which looks very much like ‘laymen and 
bishops (or priests), and we do not believe that at this time 
Synesius had had anything much to do with Christians. But 
there is nothing necessarily Christian about the words; the 
iepets may perfectly well be heathen priests, who must still 
have existed, however much the laws of Theodosius I. may 
have been directed against the public practice of their pro- 
fessional duties. On the whole, the date of Druon and 
Lapatz appears satisfactory. . 
Synesius had looked forward with interest—though not, we 
may well believe, without prejudice—to seeing Athens; and, 
when he got there, was not convinced that it could compare 
with his beloved Alexandria. He came back to Pentapolis 
quite unimpressed. The living animal is gone, he said; only 
its hide remains (a figure which Gibbon has not disdained to 
borrow from him), to give an idea of what it was once like.” 
In the year 397% came one of the important events in 
his career. He was selected by the senate of Cyrene to go 
to Constantinople with the present of a golden crown to the 
Emperor Areadius, to represent to him the pitiable condition 
into which Pentapolis had fallen through the rapacity of bad 





1 Vol. ti. p. 286 (chapter 30). 

2 His criticism is, perhaps, hardly fair. ‘Synésius pensait s’édifier a 
Athénes; sa pité littéraire fut dégue, scandalisée: du miel et du verbiage, 
cest tout ce qwil y découvrit. Non qu'il ne s’y rencontrat autre chose: les 
temps n’ctaient pas si mauvais, qwil n’y efit foison de beaux diseurs ; mais 
Syncsius se souvient trop @Alexandrie 4 Athénes; il n’y veut admirer 
qu’Hypatie absente’ (Lapatz, p. 230). ‘Synésius assista sans doute aux 
lecons de la philosophe mariée d’Athenes’ [that is, Asclepigenia]; ‘mais 
dans son enthousiaste admiration pour la jeune fille d’Alexandrie, vouce au 
seul culte des muses, il ne veut pas méme placer un nom a cété de celui 
WHypatie. Il y a, dans ce dédain, de Vexagération et de V’injustice’ 
(Druon, pp. 15, sq.). 

3 This date is readily verified. He was three years at Constantinople 
(Hymn 3. 431; On Dreams, 9), and Aurelian was consul when he left it 
(Ep. 61). Aurelian’s consulate fell in 400 (Pétau on Lp. 61; Druon, p. 20 ; 
Bright on Socrates, 6. 6). Synesius must, therefore, have started on his 
embassy some time in 397 (according to Druon, loc.cit., towards the end of 
the year). 
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governors and the inefficiency of its military organisation, 
and, if possible, to procure from him some alleviation of the 
sufferings of the country. 

Synesius spent three years in the capital. He could hardly 
have been there at a period more interesting from the historical 
point of view. Theodosius 1, whose martial exploits had 
gained the throne for him,! died in 395,? leaving the western 
division of the Empire to Honorius, and the eastern to 
Arcadius. His sons had none of his experience and nothing 
of his character. They were throughout their reigns the mere 
creatures of too powerful ministers and unworthy favourites. 

When Synesius appeared at Constantinople, Arcadius, the 
elder of the brothers, was only twenty, an idle and a luxurious 
youth, without a trace of statesmanship. He was at the time 
completely under the control of the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous eunuch Eutropius, who had been a slave, and seems to 
have come originally from Armenia or Assyria. 

Claudian (who was safe in the West, and, consequently, 
under no necessity to seek the favour of Kutropius) paints 
him in such dark colours, that, if his testimony stood alone, 
one would have been tempted to think that the poet’s devotion 
to Stilicho had led him to vilify to an unwarrantable degree 
his patron’s eastern rival. Unfortunately for Eutropius’ repu- 
tation, all who have dealt with him seem to have spoken on 
the same side; and any modern historian, who should take 
upon himself to rehabilitate the minister’s character, would 
have set himself no easy task. Yet it is only right to note 
that Claudian, in his scathing denunciation, is by no means 
fair to Eutropius, reviling him for the very cruelties inflicted 
on him in his childhood, and massing together misfortunes 
and faults, as if he were equally to blame for both? It is 





1 Socrates, 5. 2; Sozomen, 7. 2; On Kingship, 3. 

2 Socrates, 5. 26; Sozomen, 7. 29. 

3 We may contrast with the Pagan’s method that of the Christian under 
similar circumstances, as exhibited in Isidore, Epp. 5. 140. Dealing there 
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difficult, too, to believe that a person so completely devoid, 
not only of character, but even of ability, as the Eutropius 
delineated by Claudian, could ever have attained the immense 
power which he wielded. We cannot even suppose that he 
was recommended to the foolish Arcadius by a handsome 
presence; for the poet takes care to inform his readers that 
Eutropius was particularly ill-favoured by the time that he 
became influential. We are constrained to accept his repre- 
sentation of the minister as a bad man and a disgrace to the 
Empire which endured his rule (though the shameful treatment 
accorded him in earlier life may have had much to do with 
producing his subsequent wickedness) ; but we cannot help 
thinking that his mental gifts must have been greater than we 
are told. Eutropius was generally hated; yet for some years 
he was master of the eastern Empire. It is hard to believe that 
he could have held his position, unless he was possessed of 
unusual ability. 

This was the man who was at the head of affairs when 
Synesius reached Constantinople. One can perceive that such 
a person was not likely to allow himself to be annoyed with 
deputations from Pentapolis or anywhere else; and the 
philosopher had to bide his time and wait the good pleasure 
of the authorities. 

Let us mark some of the chief events which took place 
under his eyes during the three years that he afterwards 
looked back upon as having been most tedious and cheerless.* 

He had not been in the capital very long before, on the 
26th February 398, S. John Chrysostom was, by the unwilling 
hands of Theophilus and against his own desire, consecrated 
Archbishop of Constantinople. Eutropius had heard the 


with a Bishop Eusebius, of whose vices he often speaks very sternly, he yet 
rebukes the advocate Theodore for blaming Eusebius for things over which 
he had no control, and remarks, 7a yap @BovAnTa Tois Exovators kKepdoas, 
ovyxtcews roddfs Toye cavTo uépos Ta Mpdyyara évérAnoas. 

1 On Dreams, 9; Hymn 3. 430, sqq. 2 Socrates, 6. 2. 
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famous preacher at Antioch some time previously,! and when, 
on the death of Nectarius in 397, the see fell vacant, he per- 
suaded the Emperor to nominate Chrysostom. It is the one 
good action recorded of the minister; and his character com- 
pels us to believe that his motive cannot have been a dis- 
interested one. No doubt, he hoped that the new prelate’s 
gratitude might put his eloquence at the service of the person 
who had won the distinction for him. 

Synesius was two years or more at Constantinople after the 
consecration. Surely during that time he must have heard 
Chrysostom preach; surely he must have noticed something 
of the excitement caused by his determined attempt to raise 
the moral and spiritual tone of his clergy,? and his bold 
attacks upon the vices of the court. Did not any of his 
prominent acquaintances even introduce him to the arch- 
bishop? On all such matters our author is provokingly 
silent. He says not a word to suggest that he had any 
personal knowledge whatever of these things. In all his 
writings there is but one certain allusion to the Saint;* and 
then he speaks as any writer of the period, who had never 
been out of Pentapolis, might have done. Miss Gardner well 
remarks: ‘Chrysostom was not a man likely to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Synesius. His noble nature was defective 
just where that of Synesius was most excellent—in geniality 
and flexibility. He never dined in company,® and had no 
taste for social life.’ 

Lapatz—who has the courage to take a very original view 
of 8. Chrysostom, and, while extolling his eloquence, to speak 
severely of his system of episcopal rule’—considers that 





1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 383 (chapter 32). 

2 Socrates, 6. 4; Sozomen, 8. 3. 

3 Socrates, 6. 5 and 18; Sozomen, 8. 16 and 20. 

4 Hp. 66. But see also On Providence, 2. 3, dealt with in ch. xii. 

ny ee SE 6 Socrates, 6. 4; Sozomen, 8. 9. 

7 pp. 393, sg. After calling him ‘le brillant et saint évéque de Con- 
stantinople,’ he continues: ‘Jean était un orateur incomparable, mais 
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Synesius must have often listened to him,! and been so 
charmed by his oratory as to take him for his pattern in the 
administration of his own diocese. But Lapatz, it seems to 
us, so much misunderstands Chrysostom in the one case, and 
makes such unnecessary allowance for Andronicus in the 
other, that we are not much impressed by his theory. 

Theophilus, who had been utterly opposed to 8. Chrysostom’s 
elevation, desiring Constantinople for a certain Isidore, one of 
his own priests, had been compelled, by threats of having 
some evil actions of his own revealed, to conduct the consecra- 
tion.2 He, therefore, was also in the capital at the same time as 
his future suffragan. Did Synesius make his acquaintance 
then (as he does not appear to have already done so at 
Alexandria)? Again our author tells us nothing; there is no 
hint of anything of the kind. 

Synesius was still a heathen; but he probably came into 
closer connection with Christian society in Constantinople 
than he had as yet done elsewhere. Though it owned many 
Pagans among its inhabitants, it was more of a Christian city 
than any of the other important centres of population. It 
had been reconstructed by Constantine at the time when he 


n’était que cela: un dieu en chaire, ailleurs un homme difficile 4 vivre, un 
saint intolérant et intolérable. Quel admirable frére précheur il etit fait! 
et quel détestable évéque il fit! . . . Il commenga par s’aliéner le clergé, 
Qu’il y efit 14 des abus et des vices, des conduites ecclésiastiques en quelque 
sorte révoltces et révoltantes, quoi d’étonnant ? il y aura toujours dans tout 
clergé plus ou moins de tout cela: l’évéque qui sait son métier, j’allais 
dire son humanité, sans éclater d’abord et tant faire de bruit, ménage les 
mal vivants, reprenant peu, au bon moment et a Voreille, les change ct 
améliore 2 leur insu; cela est paternel, cela est politique.’ No doubt it is 
more politic to reason calmly and courteously with notorious evil-doers than 
to thunder forth denunciation upon them. S. Chrysostom’s inexperience 
in life lived under ordinary conditions may have made him act sometimes 
in rather an ill-advised manner, and the influence of his archdeacon Serapion 
(Socrates, 6. 4 and 11; Sozomen, §. 9 and 10) may not have been a very 
good one, Still, the sins with which he had to contend were sufficiently 
flagrant to call for stern measures, and the Church wants courage as well as 
policy. 
1 So too Druon, p. 154. 2 Socrates, 6. 2; Sozomen, 8. 2. 
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made it the chief seat of the Imperial Government. It was 
founded in 328, and ready for occupation in 330. ‘ With 
wonderful speed a new capital, called after the emperor's 
name, was raised on the site of Byzantium. Whereas Rome 
was the chief stronghold of heathenism, Constantinople was 
to be wholly a Christian city. Churches were erected in 
every quarter. Statues of gods and illustrious men were 
removed from the cities and temples of Greece and Asia to 
decorate the streets and public places, while they served as 
trophies of victory over the old religion. The chief room of 
the palace was adorned with representations of sacred subjects, 
among which was one of the Crucifixion. The gladiatorial 
shows, and other barbarous exhibitions which formed the 
delight of the Romans, were never allowed at Constanti- 
nople.’} 

The philosopher appears to have attended church while in 
the capital. He says that he went to all the holy shrines, and 
there prayed for the success of his mission to all the gods who 
were regarded as tutelaries of Thrace and Chalcedon, ‘ whom 
Thou, O King,’ he adds, ‘ didst crown with rays angelic as Thy 
sacred attendants.’2 The shrines, we take it, must have been 
Christian buildings, and the ‘gods’ were perhaps Christian 
Saints (though they may have been heathen deities, as he only 
says that he made his supplication to them—not that the edifices 
had been erected in their honour). It is highly improbable 
that he can be referring to Pagan temples; for not only was 
Constantinople a Christian city, but, so far back as 319, Con- 
stantine had forbidden private sacrifices,> while in 324 he 
ordered that no images of the gods should be set up, and that 
state sacrifices should cea8e.4 Moreover, in 392 Theodosius 
enacted a law which declared sacrifice and divination? to be 
treasonable and punishable with death, and imposed heavy 





1 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 264, sq. 
2 Hymn 3. 448, sqq. 3 Robertson, vol. i. p. 259. 4 Ibid. p. 263. 
5 Cp. On Dreams, 2 and 12. See also Volkmann, pp. 143, sq. 
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fines on any who should even enter a temple. (At the same 
time, it must be admitted that these laws seem to have been 
very imperfectly carried out,? and Pagans, though debarred 
from practising their religion, were not in any way compelled 
to feign Christianity, nor were they shut out from holding 
high offices of state.*) ; 

It is quite unnecessary, however, to suppose Synesius as 
yet to have been a Christian (all tradition is against the idea), 
or to have had any thought of becoming one. The temples 
were closed, the churches were open. A cultivated Neo- 
Platonist was not particularly attached to the ancient system, 
except in so far as he could allegorise its myths and explain 
them away: he was not particularly opposed to the new Faith, 
except in so far as it refused to be treated in this manner. 
Synesius may well have been quite content to attend those 
parts of the Church’s services which were open to the general 
public, and to offer up his private devotions in Christian 
places of worship to the Divinity whom, or which, men were 
seeking after in so many different ways. 

Among the learned men of the capital he made new friends, 
most of whom were, doubtless, Pagans. Aurelian and Paeonius, 
however, if not yet Christians, were probably catechumens.‘ 
Their official position makes this likely, though by no means 
certain. The former seems to have been baptized a little after 
the time when Synesius first met him.® 

In 399 Eutropius was consul, the first eunuch to attain to 
this dignity.© He had also received the splendid title of 


? Robertson, vol. i. p. 401. 

2 See, however, On Dreams, 8. Volkmann also says (p. 144): ‘Jedermann 
stand es frei gegen die diesem Edicte zuwiderhandelnden mit einer Anklage 
aufzutreten, und dass dies wirklich vielfach geschehen ist, dass die éffent- 
lichen Gefiingnisse sich mit Uebertretern anfiillten...das kiénnen wir aus 
Synesius selber lernen.’ 

3 Robertson, vol. i. p. 402; Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 260 (chapter 28). 

4 Volkmann (p. 42, note *) looks on Paeonius as a heathen. 

5 See On Providence, 2. 4, dealt with in ch. xii. 

® Claudian’s Roman pride boils over with indignation at the thought 
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‘Patrician, and all his schemes seemed to be prospering. 
Perhaps he may, like Rufinus whom he succeeded as Arcadius’ 
master, have had hopes of ultimately mounting the throne. 
It is possible; for his ambition was great, and the Byzantine 
court sufficiently degraded. His cruelty and rapacity, how- 
ever, had made him hateful to most men; he had incurred 
the wrath of the Empress Eudoxia, and a speedy downfall 
awaited him.! 

In the year of his consulship, the Goth Tribigild, starting 
from Phrygia, caused great devastation in the neighbouring 
district, and advanced threateningly to the coast opposite to 
Constantinople. Gainas—also a Goth, and related to Tri- 
bigild’—-who, under the instructions of Stilicho, had given 
the signal for the assassination of Rufinus,® and had succeeded 
him as commander of the Imperial troops,—played into the 
hands of Tribigild, terrifying the feeble Emperor with his 
account of the resources, the skill, and the invincible might 
of the last-named. Arcadius gave way, and the triumphant 
rebel was allowed to make his own terms. One of the con- 
ditions he imposed was the execution of Eutropius.* 

The eunuch fled to the cathedral of S. Sophia, and crouched 
beneath the very Altar® from which his own victims had been 


of so high an honour’s being contaminated by the base victim of Oriental 
profligacy. All imaginable wonders and horrors, he says, look commonplace 
in comparison with the consulship held by a eunuch (Jn Eutropium, 1. 1, sqq.), 
and he continues :— 
‘Heu caeli terraeque pudor ! trabeata per urbes 
Ostentatur anus, titulumque effoeminat anni’ (ibid. 9, sq.). 
And, addressing Fortune, exclaims :— 
‘Si tibi servili placuit foedare curules 
Crimine, procedat laxata compede consul : 
Rupta Quirinales sumant ergastula cinctus. 
Da saltem quemcunque virum !’ (ibid. 26, sqq.). 
1 Socrates, 6. 5; Sozomen, 8. 7. 
? Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 379 (chapter 32). 
3 Ibid, p. 277 (chapter 29); Volkmann, p. 19. 
4 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 380 (chapter 32). 
5 Claudian says of him: ‘Pias humilis prostratus ad aras’ (In Hutropium, 
2. prologue, 27). 
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so often dragged. S. Chrysostom refused to surrender him 
to the soldiers sent for his apprehension, and, mounting the 
pulpit, first spoke sternly to the miserable wretch of the 
crimes which had brought him to his abject condition,? empha- 
sising the fact that now his only protector was the Church 
which he had so shamefully treated; and then, addressing 
the assembled populace, bade them pray God for Eutropius’ 
safety, and beseech the Emperor to grant him his life.® The 
noble archbishop even allowed himself to be bound and taken 
before Arcadius;* and nothing would induce him to give up 
the suppliant who had sought refuge under his care. Eutropius 
was spared for the time, and sent into exile in Cyprus,® but 
presently recalled and put to death at Chalcedon.® 

The whole tragedy took place while Synesius was in Con- 
stantinople. He may even have been among the congregation 
on that fateful occasion when the fallen minister's life hung 
in the balance. At all events, he must have known well all 
that was going on. Yet he says never a word. 

After the overthrow of Eutropius, men of a nobler stamp 
were for a time in power. Aurelian was Praetorian Prefect 
in 399;7 and it seems that, when the eunuch was removed, 
he obtained for Synesius the audience for which he had so 
long been waiting. The Emperor at length consented to hear 
what the philosopher had to say on behalf of his country ; 
and the fine oration On Kingship was the result. We cannot 
suppose that it made much of an impression on the effeminate 


1 Ordinarily, bishops seem to have preached from the Altar. Both Socrates 
(6. 5) and Sozomen (8. 5) particularly mention that Chrysostom used to 
preach from the Ambon, or Readers’ Bema, the former saying that his reason 
for using that place was to be heard by all; the latter (which comes to the 
same thing), that he might be in the midst of his hearers. 

2 See Socrates, loc. cit. 3 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 103. 

4 Ibid. p. 104. Volkmann, p. 24. 

° ‘Quisquis adhue similes eunuchus tendit in actus, 

Respiciens Cyprum desinat esse ferox ? (Claudian, Joc. cit., 75, sq.). 

6 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 381 (chapter 32); Volkmann, p. 24. 

7 And again in 402 and 414 (Druon, p. 22; Lapatz, pp. 360, sq.). 
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Arcadius; but the envoy had at least fulfilled his task, and 
probably succeeded in obtaining some remission of the ex- 
orbitant taxes levied on Pentapolis,! and, for himself, exemption 
from the duty of holding curial office.” 

He remained at Constantinople till the following year. 
Events of the deepest moment were now crowding thick and 
fast upon the capital. Eutropius had been disposed of, but 
the ambition of the Goths was by no means satisfied.*? Gainas 
openly revolted, and joined himself to Tribigild, and the two 
proceeded to march against Constantinople itself. To prevent 
the loss of his Empire, Arcadius met the rebels at Chalcedon, 
at the shrine of the martyr 8. Euphemia, and there came to 
terms with them. Gainas became the principal person in the 
city, and distributed all the chief honours among his country- 
men. He demanded the surrender of Aurelian (who was now, 
in 400, consul*) and Saturninus. The mean-spirited Emperor 
consented, and the noble senators patriotically resolved to 
sacrifice themselves. S. Chrysostom again came forward, and 
pleaded their cause with some success. Their lives were 





1 Hymn 8. 469, sqq.; Mp. 153. 

* Hp. 99: rijs Netroupyias . . . THs KaTapdrov, js TO pév emt Baoiret yéyova 
€xTés. 

3 See Socrates, 6. 6, and Sozomen, 8. 4. 

+ There seems some uncertainty as to whether Aurelian was actually consul 
at the time of his banishment, or only became so after his recall. Volkmann 
(p. 43, note **) says that he did not hold office at the earlier period, but 
implies that Zosimus says the reverse: ‘ Aurelian war damals nicht Consul. 
In solchen Dingen nimmt es Zosimus bekanntlich nicht allzu genau.’ Socrates, 
however, appears to say the samme as Zosimus. His expression is: Tovrov dé 
(i.e. Taiva) éEarrotyros d00 Trav mpdruv Tis cvyKNjTou dvdpas dro brdrwy .. . 
Laropvivoy Kal Atpynvavdy . . . (6. 6), which undoubtedly suggests, at first 
sight, that Aurelian and Saturninus were both consuls. But perhaps by 
tmraro. he means consulars, not consuls, as Aurelian’s colleague was Stilicho 
(as the historian himself says), not Saturninus. The probability is that 
Saturninus was a consular, and Aurelian consul. Volkmann’s reason for 
denying the latter’s official position is that he believes the fall of Kutropius 
to have occurred in January 399, and Aurelian’s banishment in the same 
year; but Gibbon has shown (vol. ii. p. 381, chapter 32) that the eunuch’s 
overthrow really took place in the autumn, and it was not till the following 
year that Aurelian met with his reverses. 

5 Volkmann, p. 44. 
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spared, but they were sent into exile (which, as it seems, only 
lasted for some months). 

In Constantinople everything was in confusion, and the 
Goths lorded it over the natives to their hearts’ content. But, 
when all things appeared to be going forward in their favour, 
suddenly a mysterious Tepimérera arose. Gainas left the city, 
and attempted to muster his forces outside. The citizens 
shut the gates, and a panic fell on the Goths within. Then 
ensued a fierce fight within the walls, in which seven thousand 
of the foreigners are said to have been killed Gainas was 
outlawed, and, finding it useless to hope any longer to gain 
the Empire for himself, left the neighbourhood with his troops. 
In the year 4002 he fell fighting against the Huns, near the 
Danube, and his head was sent to Constantinople,t where 
the news of his destruction was received with enthusiastic 
rejoicing. Aurelian was recalled, probably as soon as the 
Goths had retired. We are inclined to think that he had 
returned and resumed his consulship when Synesius left the 
capital; but it is not quite clear whether the philosopher’s 
departure took place just before Aurelian’s exile, or just after 
his triumphant return. From what is said in the On Provid- 
ence, we believe it to have been at the later period. 

Our friend was, therefore, an eye-witness of the exciting 
events summarised above (except the end of Gainas). He 
was a writer; he considered himself a poet. Surely he 
would give us a graphic description of the stirring scenes 
just represented? Oh, but, unfortunately, he was also a 








? Volkmann, p. 45; Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 382 (chapter 32), 

* Socrates, 6. 6; Sozomen, 8. 4. Gibbon gives 3rd January 401 as the 
date. 

* Gibbon, vol. ii. pp. 382, sq. (chapter 32). Socrates merely says that he 
was killed (by Roman troops) in Thrace, without specifying the locality ; and 
refers his readers for further information concerning the war to the Gainiad 
of the advocate Eusebius, who had personal knowledge of the events. 
Sozomen simply observes: ‘O 8¢ Tatvaés . . . dvd Thy Opdkny addpevds Te Kat 
pevywr, érépa orparia mepiémece, Kab adv rots aud’ airov BapBdpus dmddero. 


* Gibbon, loc. cit. ; Volkmann, p. 46. 
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philosopher and a bit of an antiquary! He had been living 
in Constantinople, but Alexandria was to him the finest 
city of the world. He was proud of being a Roman, but he 
was full of the mythology of Egypt. He set himself to work, 
to relate what had occurred; and, lo, when we look for 
history, we meet with fable; when we hope for an accurate 
account of facts, we receive a treatise on the instability of a 
kingdom not founded on righteousness! The On Providence 
is an interesting composition in itself, and pleasant reading: 
but, when we reflect how the making of history was pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds during those few eventful 
months, we are tempted to be indignant with Synesius and 
to ask him whether he supposes that men ought always to 
walk about with their heads in the air, wool-gathering to the 
top of their bent, and that the earth is not deserving of con- 
sideration. Perhaps it is as well that such a question cannot 
be personally addressed to the worthy man; doubtless, he 
would, smilingly and calmly, have put us back in our proper 
position by assuring us that we could not be expected to 
appreciate his stand-point, by asking us benignly, ‘ What 
have the populace and philosophy in common ?’! 

At last his stay in Constantinople was at an end. He 
left it hastily, through an unexpected cause. Frequent 
shocks of earthquake had thrown the inhabitants into great 
alarm, and driven them to the churches to pray for mercy ; 
and Synesius, thinking sea, under such circumstances, safer 
than land, hurried to the port and embarked, apparently 
for Alexandria, with the intention of sailing thence to his 
home. He had no time to say good-bye to Aurelian or any 
other of his friends. Photius he saw, but he could only 
call out to him from a distance and make signs to show that 





1 Hp. 105. Arjjpw 6h Kal pirocogia tl mpds &Anda ;—‘ II reprend Ja plume, 
raconte ce qwil voit, ce qui lafflige et désole: le voila historien. Quel beau 
livre il efit pu faire! il ne fit que son de Providentia, un élégant grimoire ’ 
(Lapatz, p. 399). 
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he was going. A handsome Egyptian rug, which had served 
him as a bed well suited to the inclement winters of Thrace, 
had been begged of him by the scribe Asterius. He had 
promised to leave it behind; but his hasty departure pre- 
vented his keeping his promise at the time. He afterwards 
forwarded the rug to Pylaemenes, with a request that he 
would find out Asterius’ whereabouts and deliver the present 
to him.? 

When he started on his embassy, Synesius can hardly 
have expected that he would be kept so long at Con- 
stantinople; and he had not provided himself with money 
sufficient to pay the expenses of his return journey. He was, 
in consequence, obliged to borrow from Proclus, discharging 
the debt with large interest, through Pylaemenes, after he 
reached home.” 

He was, one may believe, anxious to get back to Pentapolis, 
and is not likely, on this occasion, to have remained in 
Alexandria any longer than was necessary to enable him 
to find a ship sailing for Phycus or some such port. 

We accept the date assigned by Miss Gardner,’ Volkmann,* 
and Lapatz,® to Ep. 4, all of whom place it at this moment in 
the philosopher’s life—though we should have been grateful 
to them, if they had given their reasons. One expression in 
the letter fits in most appositely with the idea that it was 
written at this time. Pétau ascribes it to the autumn of 410, 
and believes it to have been written shortly after Synesius’ 
consecration. If his date be correct, it opens out a wonder- 
ful vista of heterodoxy on the part of the Bishop of Ptolemais ; 
but, so far as we can grasp (which, we admit, is not very 


1 Ep. 61. 2 Hp. 129a. 3 p. 45. 

© 9, Fe ep: ; 

6 «T sat by,’ says Synesius, ‘and was lamenting the abominable purse with 
which my host had entrusted me. The God of Hospitality knows, my 
trouble was not caused by the possibility of death. It was on account of 
the money, lest the Thracian should fail to get it back.’ To what could 
this better refer than to the sum borrowed from Proclus in Thrace? 
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far) the learned Jesuit’s astronomical calculations, we do not 
see that he has satisfactorily proved his case. 

The letter was written from Azarius to Evoptius at 
Alexandria, Synesius had arrived so far on his homeward 
journey, after a most perilous voyage, in company with an 
unnamed Roman monk and some fifty other passengers. They 
had twice been in imminent danger of shipwreck, but 
had at last been rescued by a man in rustic garb, who also 
brought four other vessels safe into port on the same occasion. 
Next day other ships arrived, some of which had left 
Alexandria the day before the philosopher started. It must 
have been a very stormy season; and one gathers that a trip 
from Liverpool to New York in the present day is little 
more than one from Egypt to Pentapolis at the close of the 
fourth century.? The letter was written before Synesius had 
finished his journey, and the remembrance of the perils 
through which he had just gone gives rather a pathetic sound 
to the greetings to Hypatia and other friends in Alexandria 
with which he concludes. He was not yet at home, and 
knew not what accidents he might not still have to encounter. 
However, he arrived safe at last. 





' Tillemont, Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. xii. p. 687 (we take the reference 
from Druon, p. 275, and Lapatz—who calls the work M émotres—p. 242), is, it 
appears, no more convinced by Pétau than we are, and holds that the only 
years possible are 396, 402, and 413; though which of the three he approves 
we do not know. Druon is not persuaded by either Tillemont or Pétau, and 
comes to the conclusion that the true date is May 397. The frivolous tone 
of the letter, the coarseness of one or two expressions, and the completely 
Pagan nature of some of the beliefs set forth in it, all suggest that it must 
have been written in the earlier part of Synesius’ life. It is evident that 
such @ priori reasonings cannot stand against accurate astronomical argu- 
ment, if we could ensure such. But, as all the care of Pétau, Tillemont, and 
Druon has not enabled any of the three to agree with either of the others, 
we are permitted to doubt whether any one of them has worked the problem 
out with perfect correctness, and to adopt the opinion of the three authorities 
mentioned above; though we should certainly have been better pleased, 
if we could, instead, have followed one of those who have told us how they 
have arrived at their decisions. 


* Even a good voyage from Phycus to Pharos took over four days 
(Ep. 51). 
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The next nine years were, on the whole, a peaceful and an 
enjoyable period in his life. Not much of his doings during 
this time is known, though it is probable that most of his 
extant works were composed in its course. He was not, 
indeed, free from the excitement caused by fairly frequent 
barbarian irruptions, and the iniquitous behaviour of governors 
was more or less chronic. Still, Synesius was used to things 
of this kind, and they gave him active occupation when he 
needed it. Most of this time he divided between Cyrene 
and a country-house! which he owned on the extreme border 
of Pentapolis, near the oasis of Ammon, living much as 
le had lived before he was sent to Constantinople. 

He was glad to be back again; and those of the friends 
of his childhood who still remained must have welcomed him 
once more among them with genuine pleasure. 

It may have been soon after his return that he made 
a semi-religious, if not wholly religious, pilgrimage into 
the Libyan desert, and wrote his long Hymn 3. He speaks 
here as if fresh from his visit to the capital; and there is 
nothing in his words which suggests that he had yet become 
anything but a Neo-Platonist. Still, the expression 

'1S€ Kal uxav 

ae me ernees 

iepnmroAlas 

ogLlals €VXaLs 

em yreNopevay * 
has a suspicious look of referring to his episcopate. Probably 
we must avoid such an idea, and believe that he is speaking 
merely as a devout Hellene; for the style of his reference 
to his return from Thrace and the uncongenial nature of his 


Ant sn 2 aS ae 


1 Jt is probable that he did not inherit this estate from his father ; for he 
describes it to Evoptius in Zp. 114 as if the latter had not seen it (Volk- 
mann, p. 102). Otherwise we should have suspected that this was the place 
where he was brought up. 

2 Hymn 3. 357, 8qq- 
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work there! forbids the theory that he is alluding to events 
long gone by. 

He did not spend the whole of this time in Cyrenaica, but 
paid one or two visits to Alexandria. Druon thinks that he 
actually settled there about the beginning of 403, remaining 
for two years.2, His argument seems to rest chiefly on the 
expression in £p. 123, ‘On coming home to my country 
from Egypt, and reading at the same time letters for two 
years. We do not see that this proves any long absence from 
Pentapclis. The postal system (as Druon himself elsewhere 
points out*®) was so imperfect, that the letters of the first 
year may well have been delayed long enough to arrive about 
the same time as those of the second. The date of Hp. 123 
must, according to this authority, be 405; but Lapatz gives 
it as 403, which shows that he does not connect it with 
the return from the settlement in Alexandria supposed by 
his countryman. We have no particular objection to Druon’s 
theory, but we do not think that he has proved it. It 
is, at any rate, clear (as will be shown presently) that, if 
Synesius did not live at Alexandria from 403 to 405, he spent 
some time there on two occasions during that period. 

At Alexandria the philosopher was married, probably in 
403,° by the archbishop (Zp. 105), the bride being evidently 





1 [bid. 427-494. a aed 

3 pp. 99, sq. Strangely enough, perhaps rather inconsistently, he there 
quotes this very passage from Hp. 123, as evidence that letters sometimes 
‘“demeuraient en route des mois, des années enticres.’ 

* OL 26; 

5 Lapatz thinks 404 (p. 295). The earlier year (given by Volkmann, 
p. 96, and Miss Gardner, p. 51) strikes us as the more probable. Miss 
Gardner’s reasoning appears grounded on two mistakes. ‘He mentions,’ 
she says, ‘his wife and one babe in the only letter in which he gives the 
consul of the year (404).’ In Hp. 182, written in 405, Synesius speaks of 
Aristaenetus as one of the consuls of the previous year, but says nothing 
whatever of wife or child. In Hp. 131 he mentions them both, but says 
nothing of consuls. Volkmann’s argument is not absolutely convincing. 
‘At the time that he was besieged by the Macetae in his country-house or 
some other fortified place, he was already the father of a son,’ says this 
writer, and gives as his authority Zp. 131. But Synesius never mentions 

C 
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a Christian! (On some of the difficulties connected with 
such a mixed marriage, we shall speak elsewhere.?) We are 
not at all prepared to accept Lapatz’s idea that the wedding 
took place sans rituel.® Such a thing might get over the 
obstacle of the bridegroom’s being unbaptized ; and, no doubt, 
Theophilus was a person who was willing to dispense with 
ecclesiastical ordinances where it suited his convenience to 
do so. But we have no right to imagine that he would be 
guilty of inflicting so grave an insult on a lady of his flock, 
or that she herself was so ignorant as to submit to such 
treatment. It is far more likely that, Pagan as Synesius 
was, the proper marriage-service was used, and the Church's 
blessing pronounced on one who was not a member of Christ. 
There is nothing to indicate when or where he first made 
acquaintance with his wife; nor is even her name known. 
Synesius had three sons.* The place of the children’s birth 
is not clear, as all that their father says on the subject is that 
he regards Alexandrines as in a certain sense fellow-citizens, 
since they belonged to the city, év 7 Tous Taidas éyevynoapny.” 





the Macetae by name, except in Hp. 129b. We think that the enemy of 
Ep. 131 were Macetae, but our author does not actually say so. Epp. 1290, 
131, and 132 seem all to have been written in the same year, as they all 
apparently refer to a siege of the place where Synesius was at the time 
(see ch. vi.), and Cerealis is mentioned as dux in both Hp. 129b and 
Ep. 131, while the ‘ worthlessness of the duces’ is spoken of in Hp, 182. 
The date of this last, as has been said, was 405. That, accordingly, is 
probably the year in which the other two letters were also written. ‘here> 
fore, in that year Synesius had one son, and, as it seems, only one (Zp. 131). 
But one, if not both, of the other boys, we take it, was born soon after ; for 
in Ep. 108 (which deals with the same sort of warfare as the letters just 
spoken of) the philosopher speaks of his children in the plural. 

1 If both bride and bridegroom were Pagans, we cannot account for the 
fact that Theophilus solemnised the wedding. 

2 pp. 356, sq. oopa290. 

4 Pétau (Notitia Historica, in Migne) thinks that there were four, in- 
cluding the promising child Dioscorus (Epp. 4, 53, 111); but Ep. 88 (rpiav 
appévew &v ére woe delmerac), surely limits the number to three (see also Hp. 
126), and we must regard Dioscorus, as do most authorities (Volkmann, p. 100; 
Lapatz, p. 294; Gardner, p. 93; Druon, p. 289), as the son of Evoptius. 

5 Hp. 18. 
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He does not actually state that the boys were born at Alex- 
andria. This passage proves what we have said above, that 
Synesius, if he did not dive at Alexandria during this time, 
must have gone there again after his marriage. 

The eldest son we understand to have been named Hesychius,} 
after an old and influential friend of the philosopher’s.? Is it 
too fanciful to see in this name, given to the son for whom 
the Dion was written,® a prayer that he might enjoy that 
tranquillity, without which, as his father so often says, it is 
impossible to live the ideal philosophical life ? + 

In the year 409 came the great turning-point in our hero’s 
life, strangely near its close. The Bishopric of Ptolemais 
became vacant, and the choice of the people at once fell upon 
him—still unbaptized, still perhaps actually heathen! 

It is impossible to decide with certainty what was his 
exact theological position at the time. Pétau says that he 
had long been a Christian; but we utterly reject the idea, as 
grounded on no authority. Of the ‘numerous and weighty 
proofs’ which he professes to possess,’ he alleges nothing but 
the expressions in Hymn 3 already dealt with,® and the fact 





1 Hyp. 53. 2 Ep. 92. 3 See page 462. 

* Lapatz regards the Hesychius of Hp. 53 as the children’s tutor (also 
Volkmann, p. 100); but his ‘translation’ of the passage is so imaginative, 
that he does not convince us. Synesius has been telling his brother of 
Dioscorus’ progress, and he adds: ‘Hyeis 5¢ ait cuppoplav ddekpav mapecxbpueda, 
mpoobevres ‘Hovxiw febyos ddekpav appévwy —words which Lapatz renders : 
‘Nous lui avons donné deux condisciples, mes fils, s’entend; Hésychius 
gouverne ce peuple espi¢gle et charmant.’ If he had kept closer to the 
original, we might have thought more of his theory. The use of dde\pds 
apparently in two different senses in the same sentence is perplexing, and 
makes one rather doubtful as to the precise degrees of relationship sub- 
sisting between the children mentioned. Does ¢edyos hint that the younger 
children were twins? The allusion to their sex suggests that Synesius is 
telling his brother of their birth, their addition to the family in which 
Dioscorus was at the time living—not their recent association with him in 
his studies. Still, Druon (p. 289), as well as the writers alluded to above, 
understands Hp. 53 as referring to the boys’ education. 

° ‘Longe ante hoc tempus Christianum fuisse non pauca neque levia nobis 
argumenta suppetunt’ (.Voéitia Historica, in Migne). 

© pp. 23, 8% 
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of the patriarch’s having celebrated Synesius’ marriage— 
neither of which seem to us of any value in supporting this 
theory. Druon thinks that he was a catechumen, but brings 
forward no evidence of such a thing. All that he says is that 
one could not understand a heathen being elected! Such a 
choice would, undoubtedly, be strange now; but our historical 
sense must be very weak, if we expect a Libyan bishop in 
those days to be appointed after quite the same manner as a 
French bishop of to-day. Volkmann also inclines to the idea 
that he may have been a catechumen, and points out that the 
unorthodox opinions expressed in /p. 105 may be Origenisms 
quite as much as Paganisms.” Lapatz, on the other hand, 
considers that Synesius was never thoroughly a Christian, but 
remained a Hellene to the end of his days. 

On the whole, we believe that in 409 he was not, strictly 
speaking, either the one thing or the other. He was not 
baptized, and he rejected some fundamental dogmas of the 
Catholic Creed; but it is certainly very hard to believe that 
he could have been elected, unless he was drawing nearer and 
nearer towards Christianity. Although it seems that he 
was not actually known to 8. Chrysostom, he can hardly 
have failed to hear him, at least occasionally; and in him 
he would have seen Christianity in a form which would 
appeal to his classical tastes—a Christianity learned and 
eloquent; while the Saint’s asceticism and contempt for 
earthly grandeur must, of necessity, have touched a sympa- 
thetic chord in the heart of the disciple of Plotinus. Besides, 
Synesius had made friends among the Christians of Con- 
stantinople, and almost certainly must have known 8. Isidore 


1 «A Vépoque ot nous sommes parvenus (fin de 409), il devait ¢tre deja 
chrétien ; car comprendrions-nous qu’on edt choisi, pour l’élever 4 l’épiscopat, 
un homme encore attaché aux dogmes du paganisme?’ (p. 38). 

2 pp. 208, 214, 216, 217. 

3 pp. 316, 383. Speaking of one of the philosopher’s friends, he calls him 

hybride peut-étre, hellene Wesprit et chrétien de ceur, a la manicre de 
Synésius ’ (pp. 366, sq. ). 
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of Pelusium! for some time before the period at which we 
have arrived. Lastly, some six years of married life with a 
Christian wife can hardly have been without effect. 

We think, therefore, that Synesius was gradually exchanging 
Paganism for Christianity; and, quite possibly, may have been 
now a catechumen, though we should yot like to state the 
latter point categorically. Yet, we must not omit to observe 
that there is a strong tinge of Neo-Platonism even in his 
most Christian writings; and we feel that Lapatz has not 
exaggerated much when he gives him a Christian heart and 
a Hellenic intellect. 

There is something odd in the enthusiasm of the good 
Catholics of Ptolemais for their charming indefinite neighbour. 
Were there no orthodox priests among them, of blameless life, 
of theological attainments, of organising power, that they 
must actually seek their bishop outside the Church ? Whether 
or no, the people did not want them; they were determined 
to have Synesius. The distracted state of the country was 
evidently the cause of their action. They needed a champion, 
a protector. Synesius was known to be a patriotic citizen, 
who had often intervened, in a private capacity, for the 
benefit of the oppressed. He was known to be intimate with 
influential persons, to have friends at court, in the literal 
sense. Though he does not appear to have been personally 
acquainted with Anthemius,? he was at least a close friend 
of Nicander and Theotimus, who were on the best of terms 
with Anthemius, and of Troilus, who was constantly con- 
sulted by him on matters of state. Synesius, if he could be 
prevailed upon to accept it, would be the very man for the 
metropolitical see. He could speak up boldly for his people, 
and plead their cause with impassioned fervour before his 
friends at Constantinople. The laity of the diocese had 
therefore made up their minds. 





1 See ch. xi. 2 Ibid. 
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The bishops of the province had to be considered. Synesius 
would be their metropolitan; were they willing to have him ? 
Why not? He was an honest man, and cared nothing for self- 
aggrandisement. He would not harass them with an undue 
amount of supervision. He would see that their rights were 
respected, should they be attacked from without. Yes; the 
Episcopate would throw no obstacle in the way. 

There was still the Patriarch of Alexandria—the most im- 
portant party in the case. What would he say of a Neo- 
Platonist! bishop in his patriarchate? What answer would 
he make when requested to proceed to the consecration ? 
Theophilus was what some people would call a ‘broad- 
minded’ man; what others would describe as an ‘ opportunist.’ 
He was undoubtedly a cultivated person; he could not be at 
all hazy as to the Catholic Faith ; he knew very well what the 


1 It seems to us a mere question of words, as to whether Synesius’ doc- 
trinal peculiarities are to be called ‘Origenisms’ or ‘Neo-Platonisms.’ In 
either case they are heterodox ; and, where Origen was dogmatically in 
error, it is obvious that his views would approach closely to those of the 
heathen Alexandrines. To think, as Volkmann does (sce p. 36), that our 
author passed from Neo-Platonism to Origenism, is simply to say, what we 
admit, that he passed to Christianity carrying some of his Hellenism with 
him. To speak of his ‘Origenism’ is to make it appear that he went 
through a new phase, while in reality it is the old phase under a new name. 
Therefore (though we have little doubt that, when he began to study the 
Fathers, he would find especial enjoyment in such a writer as Origen), we 
think it historically more accurate to disregard Origen altogether in the 
matter, and consider Synesius as a Christianised Neo-Platonist. But, even 
if it is to be supposed that there is any substantial difference between the 
two, and he is to be deemed an Origenist at this time, and no longer a Neo- 
Platonist, Theophilus must still have found himself in an awkward predica- 
ment, when asked to consecrate him. Though apparently himself a decided 
admirer of Origen’s works, it was precisely as a violent opponent of Origenism 
that he had already made himself notorious. We can only suppose that 
he liked Synesius all the better for his personal heterodoxy, but enjoined 
on him the duty of being strictly orthodox in his official teaching ; and 
Lapatz appears quite justified in representing the patriarch as saying to 
him: ‘Soyez évéque ; et quant au reste, soyez prudent: préchez le peuple, 
moralisez, mais ne philosophez point’ (p. 325). Synesius was so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that it was only the chosen few to whom the perfect 
Truth could be revealed, that he would find no moral difficulty in the thought 
of a bishop who believed one thing and taught another. 
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Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed said: what it was intended 
to mean. He was quite aware, when Synesius had unfolded 
to him his attitude towards Christian dogma, that the philo- 
sopher’s convictions could not possibly (as they then were) 
be made to tally with the teaching of Holy Church, That 
was unfortunate; but ‘where there’s a will, there’s a way’: 
it could be got round somehow. The archbishop who had 
blessed the Pagan’s wedding need not find it impossible to 
consecrate the allegoriser of the Resurrection. If Theophilus 
had lived in these days, he might have been one of those 
persons who say, ‘Oh, your life is your Confirmation! Your 
genuine love of holy things is your orthodoxy!’ Indeed, 
Photius seems to represent him as having had almost exactly 
this feeling on the subject.’ 

Not that the persecutor of S. Chrysostom and the ‘Tall’ 
Monks? can be credited with any very great zeal for purity 
of life; nor that the man who denounced Origen’s teaching 
as heretical in public, and took pleasure in reading his works 
in private, can be supposed to have considered either ortho- 
doxy or honesty as a matter of peculiar moment. Still, 
Theophilus was the head of an orthodox patriarchate; his 
office required of him to be a defender of the Faith; he 
must make his conduct wear an orthodox appearance before 
public opinion. 

Doubtless he was quite willing to enrol Synesius among 
the bishops who owed him allegiance. He knew the philo- 
sopher for a learned man, and perhaps the latter’s unsound- 
ness made him all the more interesting. Theophilus is said to 
have been skilful in reading character from the face; and, as 
he had from the first perceived that he could not hope to make 








1 AD’ ody Kal obrw Staxeluevoy eutnody Te TA Tuerepa, Kal Ere Kal dpxrepwovyns 
jtlwoav' pds Thy GAAnv Tod dvdpos kadokayabiay kat To Kabapdv agopavres Tob 
Blov' Kat bre ovK ay obTw Biovs dvOpwmros TO Tijs "Avacrdcews ovk éANauPieln 
géyyos (Extract, in Migne). 

2 See pp. 412, sqq. 
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S. Chrysostom subservient,! so he probably at once discovered 
that, if Synesius became Metropolitan of Ptolemais, he would . 
govern with an almost military sense of obedience, with an 
unswerving loyalty to the Chair of 5. Mark. 

Accordingly, Theophilus agreed; and now it only remained 
to obtain the consent of the person most interested. How 
long it took to gain it, it is impossible to say. It appears 
that Synesius spent several months making up his mind 
whether he could persuade himself to undertake the episcopal 
life; but it is not clear whether this was before or after the 
consecration. 

He went to Alexandria; and was baptized, and immediately 
after (as it seems) consecrated bishop, in 409 or 410. The 
rapidity of the proceedings and the complete disregard shown 
to canonical regulations? may look rather surprising. But 
those were times of great disorder; Theophilus was not always 
especially careful as to his methods; and it was then quite 
a common thing for even catechumens who fully believed 
the Gospel to defer their Baptism (from a right conviction 





1 Robertson, vol. il. p. 98. 

2 Such conseerations were forbidden by the second canon of the Council 
of Nicaea. ’Ezesd) mo\ka . . . eyévero mapa Tov Kavdva Tov éxKyoLacTiKdr, 
bore avOpwhmous dd éOvikod Biov dpre mporeNOdyras TH Iioret, kal év odlyw xpbyy 
Karnxndévras, evdds él 7d mvevpaTiKoy Nourpov ayew, kal dua toe BamricOjvat 
mpocdyew els émioxoT ny ) mperBurepetov’ Karas tdokev exe Tov ovrod pndcv 
roodro yiverOat’ Kal yap Kal xpdvou det TO KaTnxounevy, kal pera TO BaTriowa 
Soximacias elovos. ... This canon quotes 1 Tim. 3. 6, inserting into the text 
kal mayida after éumécn (Hefele, vol. i. p. 377). The tenth canon of Sardica 
(a.p. 348-44) and the third of Laodicea (between 343 and 381) deal with the 
same subject, and in the same way (ibid. vol. ii. pp. 142, 301). Sardica was 
in the western division of the Empire, but on the very border (Robertson, 
vol. i, p. 311); only two eastern bishops lent their countenance to that 
council (ibid. p. 313). It might, therefore, perhaps be questioned whether 
its canons were binding in the East. It must be observed that nearly all 
the Oriental sees were then filled by Arians, and the rival council, held at 
Philippopolis by the eastern prelates, set forth an openly Arian creed ; 
while the western council was entirely orthodox (ihid.). Consequently, it 
is extremely probable that—whether western or not—Sardica would be 
accepted by all Catholics in the Kast. Laodicea was Semi-Arian; but it 
gained acceptance among the orthodox (ibid. p. 364). 
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of the greater heinousness of sin in a Christian, and a mis- 
understanding of the continuing presence of the Baptisma 
Grace) till they thought themselves on the point of death 
And it was actually unusual for men to proceed regularly 
through the various grades of the ministry. Bishops were 
frequently consecrated without having gone through even 
a symbolical ordination to the diaconate and priesthood. 
‘wo well-known cases, which in these points are parallel to 
that of Synesius, are those (about a generation earlier) of 
S. Ambrose and Nectarius. The former was consecrated 
Archbishop of Milan in 374, within a week after his 
Baptism ;? the latter became Archbishop of Constantinople 
in 381,° a few days after his Baptism, ‘wearing the episcopal 
robes over the white dress of a neophyte. * 

With reference to Synesius’ reluctance to be made bishop, 
it is also worth while to note that it had become a frequent 
practice for men to be forcibly ordained (S. Gregory Nazianzen 
had been thus ordained priest by his father, while his sub- 
sequent elevation to the episcopate seems almost to have been 
of the same violent character®), The only way, in which a 
person could prevent himself from being ordained against his 
will, was to take an oath that he would not submit to the 
rite; and, if he went so far as to do that, the oath was 
respected. Such ordinations were afterwards forbidden by 
both Church and State;® but in the time of Synesius they 
seem to have been far from uncommon. It is possible that, 
even if he had resisted more strenuously than he did, he 
might yet have found himself Bishop of Ptolemais, in spite 
of all his endeavours. 

In 410 he was at work as bishop; and it proved, as he had 
expected, work of a kind which had very little attraction for 


1 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 441, sq. 2 Ibid. p. 380 ; Socrates, 4. 30. 

3 Socrates, 5. 8. 

4 Robertson, vol. i. p. 376. Sozomen (7. 8) says: ryv muotixny écOATa ere 
huprecuévos, Kouwn Whpw THs cvvddov dvayopeverar Kwroravtwovrénews érloKkoros. 


° Robertson, vol. i. p. 369. 6 Ibid. p. 442. 
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him. Still, he went through with it to the best of his power, 
so long as it lasted. Almost at the beginning of his epis- 
copate, one of his children died, and the two others followed 
him within the next two or three years. He had declared 
positively’ that he would never consent. to put away his 
wife; but, if he did not put her away,? she also probably died 
about this time. One cannot speak decidedly on this matter, 
for Synesius very rarely alludes to her. But the way in 
which he describes himself as left utterly desolate makes it 
likely that she was no longer with him to cheer him in his 
sorrow. 

In Hp. 57 he implores his clergy to choose some one either 
to replace him or to act as his coadjutor. He recognises that 
he is proposing something which has no proper precedent ; and 
we do not understand why this should be, so far as regards 
the former alternative. His words, ‘Why do you exclaim ? 
Because such a thing has never yet been done, is that any 
reason why it should not be done even now?’ follow on the 
request that some one be chosen in substitution for himself. 
But we cannot think that it is to that that they allude. May 
we take them to refer to his subsequent suggestion as to the 
appointment of a coadjutor?* Such an appointment was 
quite irregular. S. Augustine had been consecrated, in 
391, as assistant to Valerius, Bishop of Hippo Regius; 
but neither of the two was at that time aware that ‘the 
eighth Nicene canon forbade the establishment of two 
bishops in the same city, except in cases where one was 
a reconciled Novatianist.’ 





1 Hp. 105. 2 See ch. x. 

° The position of the words makes this quite unnatural ; but it is so that 
Miss Gardner (p. 152) understands them; and hers seems to us the only 
reasonable interpretation (though we entirely dissent from her idea that 
‘the appointment of a coadjutor would not have been a novelty’). 

4 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 126. This canon concludes with the words, va uh 
év ty moder So emlcxoma Gow (Hefele, vol. i. p. 409). Even in the case of 
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Synesius is amusingly individualistic in his theory on the 
matter. The eclectic philosopher overshadows the bishop, 
and he calmly argues the subject as if cecumenical canons 
were things of no especial moment, and expediency pure and 
simple should decide the question. Probably he never at 
any time became much of a canonist. 

It has been conjectured that Synesius’ suggestion as to the 
appointment of a coadjutor may have borne fruit, and his 
brother Evoptius been chosen to assist him ;! but there is no 
evidence of such a fact. Whatever actually happened, after 
about four years of episcopal work our author disappears 
altogether, either by death, or by permanent retirement into 
some remote place. In #p. 126 we find him making prepara- 
tions for instituting a hermitage (whether the occupations 
there engaged in were to be strictly those of a Christian monk 
or a Neo-Platonic ascetic, let us not enquire too closely), and 
it may be that he finally retreated into its shelter about the 
year 413. 

For ourselves, we think it almost certain that he died at 
that period; the exact date we cannot give, but place it 
between 413 and 415. Had he lived, we cannot believe that 
a man of his affectionate temperament could have cut himself 
off so completely from all intercourse with his friends (unless 





Novatianist bishops who have become reconciled to the Church, the recogni- 
tion of their episcopal character is made dependent on the courtesy of the 
local Catholic bishop, who is at liberty to decline to see in the ex-Novatianist 
anything more than a priest, or, at most, a chorepiscopus. S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, though consecrated for Sasima, had acted as coadjutor-bishop 
to his father at Nazianzum (Robertson, vol. i. p. 370). Eusebius mentions 
the appointment of Alexander (who was already bishop of another diocese) 
as coadjutor to Narcissus of Jerusalem, in obedience to a vision (6. 11). 
This Alexander was a constant friend of Origen’s, and suffered in the Decian 
persecution (bid. 19, 39, 46). Volkmann regards him as the earliest 
example of a coadjutor-bishop (p. 228, note ***). Alexander would not be 
affected by a Nicene canon ; but Gregory and Augustine would. 

1 Gardner, p. 163. 

2 Ibid. Miss Gardner throws out the suggestion merely as ‘not impossibly 
true.’ 
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we are to get over this difficulty by assuming that he wrote 
later letters which have been lost). 

Theophilus died in 412, and was sueceeded by his nephew 
Cyril. Synesius’ habit of referring questions connected with 
his province to the earlier patriarch makes it strange that, if 
he lived long (and had not given up his active duties), there 
should be no letters of his addressed to the later. But the 
strongest argument of all is that he nowhere gives the 
slightest hint that he knew anything of the tragic end® of 
his beloved teacher Hypatia, which took place in 415." 
Probably there was no one in the world to whom he was so 
much devoted; certainly there was no one for whom he felt 
such deep reverence; and, if he had still been alive at the 
time of her murder—even in the most inaccessible region of 
the Libyan desert—we do not imagine that he could very 
long have remained in ignorance of that awful deed of blood. 
His heart would somehow have warned him of the horror ; 
and he is not the Synesius that we take him for, if he had 
not made it his first task to discover what had actually 
oceurred.* 

He was thus fifty-three or so, at the time of his death. 
An old man? Well, he calls himself so; but it was sorrow, 
and loneliness, and disappointment which had aged him. 
Fond as he was of outdoor pastimes, it is possible that his 
constitution may not have been so strong as we should 
expect.° 

He died; and Ptolemais must have found it hard to 





9 


1 Socrates, 7. 7. 2 See ch. xi. 

3 Socrates, 7.15. Kingsley dates the event two years carlier ‘for various 
historical reasons’ (Hypatia, p. xiv), but does not say what these reasons 
are. 

4 We reject as utterly improbable the statement (made on what authority 
we know not) in the Classical Dictionary that Synesius ‘presided over his 
diocese . . . for about twenty years, and died about 430.’ 

5 So Volkmann (p. 250): ‘Seine Gesundheit war von jeher nicht die 
stiirkste gewesen, wie er denn éfter in seinen Briefen iiber Kriinklichkeit 
klagt.’ Synesius speaks of being ill in Zpp. 16, 67, 97, and probably 15. 
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replace him. Eccentric, heterodox, dreamy, unpractical—let 
any one call him what he pleases; he was still a man, and a 
fine one, hard-working, unselfish, large-hearted, courageous, 
a hater of tyranny, a champion of the oppressed, 

‘Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 


Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander.’ 


CHATTER it 
THE PHILOSOPHER 


By those who realise the intense subtilty and the vast experi- 
ence of the Devil, and remember S. Paul’s warning that he 
can transform himself into an Angel of Light, it is not to be 
expected that Christianity should at once have triumphed 
over Heathenism, and that the inherent superiority of the 
new religion should have forthwith been recognised by all 
thoughtful and earnest characters. Great strides had, indeed, 
been made in this direction before the death of S. John; 
but one need not be surprised to find that in the second and 
third centuries there was a powerful recrudescence of Paganism 
throughout the civilised world. 

Before the close of the Republic, the cultivated classes of 
society had lost all belief in the old gods, and were given up 
to a polite scepticism. The ignorant multitude still continued 
in its superstitions, and kept ever adding to its ancestral 
objects of worship all kinds of new divinities, gathered in 
with eager hand from Egypt and the mysterious East. All 
alike, sceptical and superstitious, were filled with a profound 
dissatisfaction. They had discovered nothing to still that 
craving for something better than earth can give, which is 
a natural and necessary characteristic of human life on this 
side of the grave. 

The child’s desires are, for the most part, simple and 
materialistic. It is often possible to gratify them for the 





12 Cor. 11. 14. 
46 
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time being. But, as the child grows into the man, his desires 
_ are ever becoming more complex, less purely physical, less 
capable of attaining their object. 

Ag with individuals, so is it with nations. In their early 
days their spiritual wants are comparatively few; the mytho- 
logy, which speaks of a strange other-world peopled with 
gods and goddesses who are nothing more than glorified men 
and women, tells them all that they think they care to know 
about the mysteries of the Unseen. But as time goes on 
and the race begins to think more—begins to ask questions 
about this and that, and to demand a definite answer— 
pretty poetical tales of the Supernatural are no longer quietly 
accepted in the place of solid facts. Men are conscious of 
being in an imperfect state; they want to learn why it is 
that, though they are so superior to the other animals, their 
life is not much longer than that of the other animals (nay, 
is shorter than that of some): why, like the lower creatures, 
they too must enter into the gloomy Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. What is this dread Death, this grim spectre, 
stalking them with noiseless tread all their life, and then 
suddenly laying its heavy hand upon them and crushing 
them down into the dust? What is this Death? Is it the 
end of all things ? 

‘Hark ! death is calling 

While I speak to ye, 

The jaw is falling, 

The red cheek paling, 

The strong limbs failing ; 

Ice with the warm blood mixing ; 

The eyeballs fixing.’ 
Is there any existence beyond? Ignorant and learned, all 
are clamouring for a solution of their doubts; beating the 
unyielding brazen doors of a heedless heaven, besieging the 
deaf ears of visionary principalities and powers, to find out 
the certainties of life; trying, like Prometheus, to scale the 
majestic height where dwells the Source of all things, to 
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bring back to darkened earth a spark of the divine fire of 
clear and real knowledge. 

At the time of the birth of Mary’s Son, Jew and Gentile 
had both been eagerly straining their eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the mighty Deliverer who was expected to arise in the 
East. The Bridegroom had come, and those who were 
ready had gone in with Him to the marriage feast. The 
doors of the great Church Catholic had been flung wide, and 
multitudes of longing souls had pressed into it—to find the 
satisfaction of all their needs. But, numerous as these were, 
they were but a small portion of those who had been on the 
watch. The majority had failed to recognise the Heavenly 
Visitant, and were still gazine—gazing earnestly, sadly, almost 
despairingly—into that East which had yielded up its priceless 
jewel and now contained nothing but worthless dross.’ 

The inability of things earthly to satisfy man’s highest 
desires had been accentuated by the preaching of the Gospel. 
Even those who turned scornfully from the Church, and 
refused her offer to meet all their wants, felt those wants 
now more keenly than ever, and looked more anxiously 
towards Egypt (the source, it was thought, from which the 
Greek wisdom had sprung) and Asia, the mother of religion, 
to help them in their sore necessity. The old Greek oracles 








1 «Ce qui n’était qu’une vague aspiration devient une tendance marquée. 
L’Occident ne se contente plus de tourner vers l’Asie un regard plein 
WVattente et danxiété. Les idées orientales envahissent décidément 
LOccident et se Vassujettissent. Cette aspiration vers /Orient prend une 
signification tres différente depuis l’avénement du christianisme. Avant 
Jésus-Christ, elle préparait les voies 4 celui que VEcriture appelle, dans son 
pottique langage, Orient d’en haut. . . Ceux qui continuaient a se 
tourner vers l’Orient pour en recevoir la lumiére semblaient dire qu’elle ne 
s’était pas encore levée pour le monde; ils proclamaient insuffisante la 
réponse divine que la Judée avait donnée a Vinterrogation passionnée de 
VOccident deux siécles auparavant; ils opposaient l’Orient paien 4 lOrient 
chrétien, et cherchaient 4 la religion nouvelle des croyances rivales le plus 
prés possible de son berceau. Ainsi la tendance qui avait été si favorable 
\ la propagation du christianisme naissant devint promptement un obstacle 
dk sa diffusion; l’'allié des premiers jours se transforma en adversaire’ (De 
Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 2, sq.). 
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were reviving and regaining their lost popularity ; the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries were again sought after. 

But far more successful in gaining adherents were the 
Oriental deities, Isis, Mithras, and Cybele. The people flocked 
to worship them, and their priests reaped a wealthy harvest. 
These systems were all Nature-worship in one form or another. 
They represented Nature as not only the great universal 
mother, but also the great universal regenerator. Death 
was now held to be not an actual destruction of man, but 
simply a destruction of the worthless material form in which 
the precious soul had been confined. Death restored the 
pure soul to the realms of bliss, uniting it to Nature, the 
well-spring of its existence; and numbers of persons began 
almost to yearn after death with a truly Oriental eagerness. 

All these three favourite religions had their gorgeous rites 
and their weird mysteries. In these latter, men went through 
a course of bodily purification and bodily discipline which 
was considered to make them fit for happiness after death. 
They made to man the same promises as Christianity, and 
they offered to fulfil them by much simpler, much less painful, 
means than those prescribed by the Church. They said 
nothing of a change of heart, of constant self-mortification, 
of the need of becoming crucified to the world. Their method 
was altogether external.! 

It is not surprising that the corrupt soul of man should 
have preferred the easy system of Heathenism to the hard 
one of Christianity. It is not strange that many should have 
thought the worship of Mithras, which in some points had 
imitated with wonderful closeness the ceremonies and the 
language of the religion of Christ, the better cult of the two. 

The mob were enthusiastically devoted to their supersti- 
tions, and carried all those who were not Christians away with 





1 One ought, in fairness, to contrast with this Synesius’ statement, made 
in his pre-Christian days, dmovons dé (sc. Ts Bovhjcews) dYuxXos daca KaPapriKh 
TeNeTH, KONOBds otca TOD meyiorou avvOjuaTos (On Dreams, 5), 
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them. The revival of Paganism was entirely a popular move- 
ment; the cultured had nothing to do with it, beyond the 
fact that they were obliged to swim with the stream.’ 

We thus arrive at the philosophical opposition to Chris- 
tianity which arose in the second century, though the 
opposition did not manifest itself at once. It does not seem 
either fair to Neo-Platonism, or historically accurate, to fancy 
that its originators were animated by any particular dislike to 
the new religion. It was in its learned Alexandrine form 
that they knew Christianity ; and in that form it had so 
much in common with their own method, that the better 
representatives of both schools of thought may easily enough 
have seen, at first, more of their agreement than of their 
differences. Putting the supernatural source of the Religion 
of the Incarnation for the moment out of sight, one can have 
no difficulty in perceiving that, on its human side, philo- 
sophical Christianity was the outcome of the same mental 
attitude as that which gave rise to Neo-Platonism. Even the 
more liberal of the Hellenistic Jews were not exempt from 
the influence of the spirit of the age. *Philo, Clement, and . 
Plotinus are, indeed, men who at the base of their creed hold 
essentially antagonistic convictions ; but in the method pur- 
sued by them, in what they consider the legitimate unfolding 
of their schemes of doctrine, they are all at one. The Jew, 
the Christian, and the Pagan are all Platonists; each, while 
believing that the whole Truth is with him, admits that some 








1 © Sj la haute culture littéraire et philosophique, vers la fin de la république 
romaine et dans les commencements de Vempire, avait chass¢ les dieux, la 
superstition des foules les ramena et les imposa aux classes cultivées qui se 
virent forcées de compter sérieusement avec un fanatisme devenu redoutable ; 
elles furent du reste plus ou moins entrainées elles-mémes par le fougueux 
torrent . . . L’école donna raison a la place publique et se borna a chercher 
des formules savantes pour exprimer les croyances populaires ; o’est ainsi 
que la plus fiére aristocratie intellectuelle qu’on ait connue se vit forcée de 
consacrer le triomphe du profane vulgaire auquel elle n’avait cessé de témoi- 
gner son mépris et de chatier clle-méme son orgueil’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. 
pp. 3, sq.). 
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of the Truth is also to be found with the others. Each is 
seeking after the Most High; each striving to discover the 
relation in which man stands to Him; and all, while starting 
from different spots, are carrying their search out along what 
is practically the same road. 

The conquests of Alexander, and, still more, the extension 
of the Roman Empire, had gone far to break down the barriers 
which divided one nation from another, and to bring into 
close proximity systems which hitherto had held apart. At 
length East and West stood face to face and scrutinised each 
other carefully. The religious genius of Asia and the intel- 
lectual brillianey of Greece had met. Each saw the benefits 
to be derived from an alliance, for each was weak where the 
other was strong; Oriental enthusiasm needed regulation, 
Greek subtilty required to be warmed into life. Conciliation 
was in the air. The two forms of wisdom must be united. 
All that was wanted was a common ground, and that was 
easily discovered in Plato. For, though Platonism is thoroughly 
Greek, it makes, on its ethical side, an irresistible appeal to 
the Eastern mind.! 

In the second century the higher society of Alexandria 
was the most cultured and generous in the world. The best 
learning of both East and West there came in contact. It 
was there that Philo the Jew had sought to fuse Platonism, 
Judaism, and Oriental mysticism. It was there that Clement, 





«La philosophie de Platon . . . était merveilleusement propre au role de 
médiateur entre les deux esprits contraires. Aussi, quand elle changea de 
théaitre, elle ne parut point avoir changé de patrie. A peine eut-elle touché 
cette terre d’Orient qu'elle se sentit tout-’-coup une force et une vie nou- 
velles. Tandis que les autres doctrines grecques ne firent que végéter dans 
Visolement et lobscurité sur cette terre d’exil, on vit le Platonisme s’accli- 
mater vite et facilement sur ce nouveau sol. On efit dit une plante indigéne 
qui, apres avoir été transportée en Gréce et y avoir fleuri un jour, sous l’influ- 
ence du génie d’un homme, s’y serait atrophiée comme sur un sol étranger, 
et n/aurait retrouvé sa séve et son éclat qu’en Orient, sa vraie patrie. Tant 
ce nouveau développement de lidéalisme platonicien et naturel, vigoureux, 
fécond! Tantses relations et ses alliances nouvelles sont faciles et intimes !? 
(Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 108, sq.). 
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the head of the famous Catechetical School, tried to carry on 
similar work in the interest of Christianity. It was there 
that, much about the same time as Clement, Ammonius 
Saccas turned his mind in the same direction for the benefit 
of Paganism. 

From this last sprang the Neo-Platonic, or heathen Alex- 
andrine, school of philosophy. Its members always regarded 
themselves as genuine Platonists, and considered that all 
their tenets were in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
Plato when it was properly understood. But, in reality, they 
differed widely from him on many important points; and 
naturally, inasmuch as, though grounding themselves on him, 
they also largely relied on Aristotle and Stoicism. It is pro- 
bable that they went much farther, and gathered their 
materials also from Egypt and various Asiatic religions, and 
even from the Church itself. | 

The School of Alexandria is generally spoken of as having 
been boldly eclectic; and the description is true up to a 
certain point. Anxious as its representatives were to trace all 
their dogmas up to Plato, they did not pretend that they were | 
all to be found clearly enunciated 1m his works. They looked 
on him as so much inspired, that every truth, when accurately 
defined, must, in their belief, be in agreement with his teach- 
ing; but they allowed that many of these individual truths 
were better set forth in other systems, and did not hesitate to 
take them wherever they might see them displayed. Neo- 
Platonism is, therefore, eclectic, in the sense that it maintains 
the Deity to have spoken ‘of old time’ to men ‘by divers 
portions and in divers manners, and is consequently prepared 
to collect its treasures from sources of very various kinds; 
but it is not eclectic, in the sense of being a mere arbitrary 
picking and choosing. It is very far from being an unscien- 
tific conglomeration of heterogeneous elements. On the con- 
trary, it is, in its complete form, a skilfully and harmoniously 
blended whole, which fills one with admiration for the vast 
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erudition and great intellectual gifts of those who planned and 
perfected it. It is the most elaborate, the most interesting, of 
all the Greek philosophical systems; for, though one would 
not think of putting a Plotinus or a Proclus on a level with 
a Plato or an Aristotle, the later philosophers deserve the 
highest praise for the fact that, having applied themselves to 
reconciling the mutually exclusive methods of the earlier, they 
have done their work with such ability as to fuse in one very 
fairly consistent whole the fervent idealism of the one with 
the critical empiricism of the other. We cannot deny the 
talent of the great Alexandrines, even where we may feel that 
the hopelessness of their task has driven them into excessive 
subtilty, and set them wandering in the realm of abstractions. 
They are honest thinkers, and have a real originality of their 
own, though it is not the originality of the finest masters of 
Greek thought. 

Though the heads of the School of Alexandria themselves 
considered Ammonius as the founder of the revived Platonism, 
he was not the first Pagan who aimed at uniting the wisdom 
of East and West. He had, in fact, several forerunners, the 
most important of whom were Plutarch of Chaeronea, the 
biographer, and, more especially, Numenius. 

Plutarch was a great traveller and an earnest enquirer into 
the religions and philosophies of the countries which he 
visited. Throughout, he remained a convinced Platonist, and 
tried to bring all the doctrines with which he became 
acquainted in Egypt and other eastern parts into harmony 
with the teaching of his master. He sought the Truth every- 
where, not.only in schemes of philosophy, but in mythologies, 
mysteries, and political institutions.’ 

Numenius, a Syrian of Apamea, who lived in the middle of 
the second century of our era, was familiar with the religious 
beliefs of the Jews and Persians, as well as with the teaching 





1 Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
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of the Greek philosophers, and devoted himself to the task of 
making a conciliation between Plato and these creeds, together 
with the Egyptian and other theologies. He was a great 
admirer of Philo, whose works he knew well; and saw so 
clearly the resemblance between the Old Testament and Plato 
in their teaching as to the existence of One Supreme God, 
that he called Plato ‘an Attic Moses” If the Alexandrine 
School were in any way influenced by Philo (which is 
uncertain), it must have been through the medium of 
Numenius. The Syrian philosopher, who affected to find all 
his teaching in Plato, was carefully studied by those who 
were under the guidance of Plotinus. In different dialogues 
Plato had put forth different theories as to the nature of the 
Deity. Numenius combined these variations, and arrived at 
the conclusion that there are two, or perhaps three, Gods 
above all things. The Supreme he ealled the One, the Father, 
or Goodness. The second was the Demiurge, or the Good. The 
third being was fie World, and perhaps not strictly regarded 
as a God, though Numenius did give it that title. Both in 
his theology and in other departments of philosophy he 
prepared the way for the Neo-Platonic School.! 

Ammonius (who died in 243 at the age of more than 
eighty) was an apostate Christian?—a fact which at once 
explains the familiarity which the earlier teachers of his 
method had with Church dogma. In spite of his apostasy, 
it is not likely that he was opposed to Christianity; he 
only thought that he had found ‘a more excellent way.’ 
Pagan philosophy had not as yet made common cause with 
popular polytheism; conversions of philosophers were not 


1 Ibid. vol. i. pp. 318-330; Kingsley, H. L. p. 79; Classical Dictionary. 

2 This is Porphyry’s statement (Kusebius, 6. 19). Eusebius contradicts 
it, and declares that Ammonius remained a Christian to the end of his life ; 
but Vacherot (vol. i. p. 342) shows that the historian has confused Saccas 
with another Ammonius, since he says, kal oi rdvdpos eloére viv papTupotce 
movo., 6’ &v KaTédure cUyypaymdTov mapa Tots melorots evdokimoovros, and it is 
agreed that the Neo-Platonist left nothing written. 
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rare; and many Christians attended the lectures of the 
Father of Neo-Platonism, among them being the famous 
Origen, and probably his pupil Heraclas, who afterwards 
became Bishop of Alexandria.1 The Christian Catechetical 
School, too, over which Origen presided, and where he gave 
instruction on various branches of literature as well as on 
theology, was frequented by heathens, besides Jews and 
Gnostics, many of whom in their pursuit of secular education 
were gradually won over to Christianity. As to the details 
of Ammonius’ teaching, nothing is now known, except that 
he insisted on the soul’s being an immaterial thing, and 
on its undergoing itself no alteration in its union with the 
body; as also that, in his psychological views, he relied upon 
the authority of Numenius and opposed the doctrines of the 
Peripatetics and Stoics. His instruction was always oral, 
and never committed to writing. It aimed, and with con- 
siderable success, at the reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle. 
Ammonius did not actually form his pupils into a society 
for the propagation of his doctrines; but his was the 
inspiration which led one of them to collect a following 
of that sort.? 

That pupil was Plotinus, who was born at Lycopolis in 
Egypt at the beginning of the third century. At twenty- 
eight he entered on the study of philosophy, and attended 
the lectures of the teachers of the various Greek Schools 
which were then represented at Alexandria. These left 


. 





1 Origen (Eusebius, /oc. cit.) speaks of a Heraclas (who, at the time of 
writing, was a priest of the Church in Alexandria) as having been in the 
habit of going to the heathen philosophical lectures for five years when he 
himself began to frequent them—rov viv év r@ mpecBurepic Kabegduevov 
*AdeLavdpéwy ‘Hpaxday, dvtiva edpov mapa TO didackddy Tar pirocdpuy wadnudrur, 
Hon wévre ereow abt@ mpockaprepnoavta, mplv éue dpEacOar aKxovew exelvay Tov 
Aéywv. It seems only natural to believe that this was the Heraclas who 
became his intimate friend, assisted him in the Catechetical School, and was 
eventually made bishop. 

* Classical Dictionary; Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 341-353 ; De Pressensé¢, vol. ii. 
p. 43; Robertson, vol. i. p. 141. 
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him dissatisfied and despondent till he was introduced to 
Ammonius, when, at last, he felt that he had found the object 
for which he was looking. He remained with Ammonius 
eleven years; and, having studied all the well-known Greek 
authorities, then went to Persia, in order to acquaint himself 
with the wisdom of that country and of India. Afterwards he 
went to Antioch, and finally settled at Rome, where he lived 
in the strictest asceticism, communicating his views to those 
who came to him. At Rome he was joined by Porphyry, 
who remained with him six years and divided Plotinus’ 
fifty-four books on philosophy into six Enneads, or sets of 
nine books. The Enncads, which are still extant, display 
Neo-Platonism as it left the hands of Plotinus. They show 
the Alexandrine School in its most original form, though 
not in its most perfect. No real alteration in the system 
seems to have been made by later philosophers, though some 
of them worked it out into greater thoroughness and filled 
up gaps which had been left in it. It is difficult, if it be 
even possible, to say how much use Plotinus made of his 
knowledge of Oriental philosophy; for, like Ammonius, he 
tried to make his teaching appear strictly Greek and 
altogether in accordance with the mind of Plato. Yet, he 
borrowed from the East, as well as from the Schools of 
Aristotle and Zeno, and possibly from other Greek sources. 
He died at Puteoli, apparently in the latter part of the 
century.’ 

Neo-Platonism, as Plotinus left it, needed simplifying and 
methodising, if it was to exert an influence on anything 
more than a very few earnest persons. This task was carried 
out by his disciples, Amelius and Porphyry. 

Of Amelius not much is known. Before associating him- 
self with Plotinus (with whom he remained twenty-four 
years) he had been*so eager a student of Numenius that 





1 Classical Dictionary ; Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 360-365. 
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he knew the latter’s works almost by heart. He was the 
most industrious of Plotinus’ pupils, and a voluminous writer. 
Among his writings were a confutation of the Gnostics and 
a commentary on Plato’s Zimacus, but all his literary efforts 
have perished." 

Porphyry, the biographer of Plotinus, was born in 238, 
either in Palestine or at Tyre, and may, therefore, be counted 
asa Syrian. In his early youth he was a disciple of Origen’s, 
apparently at Caesarea. That great teacher was not able to 
acquire over him the influence which he possessed over so 
many others; and Porphyry became so bitter an opponent of 
Christianity as specially to single his master out for attack. 
He was forced to admit the depth of his learning, but declared 
that he acted in a dishonourable way, living outwardly in 
the ‘lawless’ Christian manner, but showing himself a Hellene 
in his theology. He even went so far as to say that he had 
originally been a Hellene. If this last statement were accepted, 
it would confute Eusebius’ assurance that Origen was the son 
of Christian parents, and that his father suffered martyrdom.” 
But there is no need to doubt the historian. It is evident 
that Porphyry, in his hatred of the Church, is simply anxious 
to emphasise the contrast between Ammonius and Origen, and 
to make out that, while the former left error for truth, the 
latter deliberately abandoned truth for error. 

Porphyry afterwards went to Athens, where he became a 
disciple of Longinus (who was, later, the chief adviser of 
Zenobia, and was put to death by the Emperor Aurelian when 
he defeated the Queen of Palmyra), and then to Rome, where 





1 Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 3, sq. 

* Kusebius, 6. 2. Porphyry’s words (ibid. 19) are: ’Appuwrios perv yap, 
Xpiotiavos €v Xpioriavots dvarpagels rots yovetouv, dre To Ppovelv kal THs piocopias 
Hnyaro, evOvs mpds THY KaTa& vouous ToXtTelay mweTEBdreTo. *Qpvyévns dé, “ENNyy 
év"EXAnoe madevOeis Adyous, mpos TO BdpBapov eEwxetrte TOAUNUA. ‘Qe dh Pépwv 
avrév Te Kal Ti év Tots NOyous EEw examyrevoe, KATA pcv Tov Blov Xpiotiavas Sav 
Kai Tapavouws, KaTa dé Tas mepl TAY TpayudTw Kal TOD Oeiov Sdgas “ENAnvifwy Te 
kal Ta EdXAHvwr rots dOvelos bwoBaddduevos pvGors. 
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as has been said, he attached himself to Plotinus. From 
thence he went to Sicily, and, while there, wrote a treatise 
in fifteen books against Christianity, which was destroyed by 
order of Theodosius 1. That he was regarded by the Christians 
as a fierce enemy is evident from the name ‘Porphyrians, 
given by Constantine to the Arians! to express the fact 
that he considered them as not only heterodox, but anti- 
christian. 

Porphyry was of so melancholy a temperament that at one 
time he contemplated suicide, and was only dissuaded from 
his intention by the representations of Plotinus. He died at 
Rome about 305 or 306.2 Notwithstanding his Syrian origin 
and his intimate knowledge of the Old Testament and the 
traditions of other Oriental religions, his whole affection was 
bestowed on Greek philosophy; though he shared with the 
other teachers of the Alexandrine School their truly Eastern 
mysticism.® 

The best known of his disciples, Iamblichus—who even in 
Porphyry’s lifetime rivalled him in popularity among the 
adherents of Neo-Platonism, and afterwards succeeded him 
as the chief exponent of the School—was born at Chalcis in 
Coelesyria, and died about 330. He departed in many points 
of importance from his master’s interpretation of Plotinus, and 
made much use of theurgy in the working out of his system. 
He had the reputation of performing miracles, and went a 
long way towards fusing Neo-Platonism and the religious 
rites of the populace in one. But, though far more super- 
stitious than his predecessors, he was in his ethical scheme 
decidedly more practical and reasonable than they.* 





1 Socrates, 1. 9. 

2 Eusebius, 6. 19; Classical Dictionary ; De Pressensé¢, vol. ii. p. 46; 
Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 55. 

3 Vacherot, zbid. pp. 12, sq. 

4 Ibid. pp. 57, 623 Classical Dictionary. ‘La seule différence entre un 
philosophe néoplatonicien comme Jamblique et le prétre de la grande Déesse, 
c’est que le premier porte un manteau au lieu d’une robe trainante, mais il 
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With Iamblichus finishes the first, or constructive, period of 
Neo-Platonism. All the creative work was accomplished by 
Plotinus. Porphyry, Iamblichus, and their contemporaries 
performed the task of developing and popularising. After 
them there appears to have been little in the way of 
philosophical speculation. Those who followed were com- 
mentators rather than original thinkers. Christianity had 
become the religion of the State. Old things were passing 
away and making room for the new. Unless the Alexandrine 
philosophy was to be swept away with the ancient society 
to which it was attached by the bond of associations, it must 
defend itself. Hence its opposition to the Church and its 
attempt to infuse new life into an almost dead polytheism. 

With the exception of Ammonius, none of the great 
teachers of the School resided at Alexandria; but it had its 
representatives in all the larger cities of the Empire. 

We now arrive at the period of Hypatia and Synesius, 
about which time Plutarch (son of Nestorius), his daughter 
Asclepigenia, Hierius, and Syrian were teaching at Athens; 
but we need do no more than mention their names. 

Though Proclus—perhaps the finest Neo-Platonist after 
Plotinus—is of later date than Synesius, it is well to speak 
a little of him; as, in some points where he differed from 
Plotinus, we can find in our author traces of the fact that 
he himself agreed more nearly with Proclus. Though only 
a humble link, he is yet perhaps a link in the chain of 
development which ended in the masterly and artistic system 





n’en a pas moins justifié @’avance toutes les jongleries du prétre en adoptant 
et justifiant la théurgie . . . Jamblique, partant de l’idée que lame et la 
matiére sont unies par des liens subtils et qwil est possible au sage de faire 
mouvoir, imagine une théurgie compliquée ; il prétend se servir de la magie 
pour obtenir lintervention de ces Ames plus ¢thérées qui s’appellent les 
dieux. II triomphe facilement des objections de Porphyre, indigné d'un si 
‘grossier charlatanisme, et le pacte est définitivement pass¢ entre l’école et le 
temple ; ainsi se forme la coalition entre les représentants du passé pour 
battre en bréche la religion nouvelle’ (De Pressensé, vol. 11. pp. 36, 63, 64) ; 
see also Kingsley, H. L. p. 90. 
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of the principal representative of the second, or Athenian, 
period of Neo-Platonism. 

Proclus was born at Constantinople in 410; but his parents 
belonged to Xanthus, in Lycia, and it was in this latter town 
that he spent his boyhood. He studied at Alexandria under 
the mathematician Hero and Olympiodore the Peripatetic 
(who must not be confounded with his better known name- 
sake, one of the last heads of Neo-Platonism, who lived in the 
earlier part of the following century). Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to Athens, where he was instructed by Plutarch, 
Asclepigenia, and Syrian. He succeeded the last as the 
acknowledged chief of the Neo-Platonic School. Like Plotinus 
aud most kindred philosophers, he practised the most rigorous 
asceticism. He displayed great reverence for all those of the 
religions of the Kast which he knew (though it is doubtful 
whether his acquaintance with them was very extensive), 
as well as for the Greek polytheism; and was the first 
man of his School to reduce to a clear system the philo- 
sophical interpretation of mythology. Among his works are 
commentaries on the Parmenides and the Timaeus. He died 
in 485.1 

In 529 Justinian closed the schools at Athens, in the 
interests of Christianity. Damascius, Isidore of Gaza, 
Olympiodore, and Simplicius took refuge at the court of 
the Persian king Chosroes; but the enmity of the Magi 
drove them back again to Greece, where they carried on 
their practices quietly and in private. At their deaths, 
Neo-Platonism as a society also died, though its influence 
has lasted up to the present day, and is still visible in most 
modern idealistic systems.” 

From this brief summary of the history of the principal 
Neo-Platonists we turn to the philosophy itself as worked 
out by Plotinus, whose plan, as has been said, was the 





1 Classical Dictionary ; Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 210, 382, 390. 
* Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 400, sq. ; Robertson, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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combination of Plato and Aristotle and, in a lesser degree 
the other thinkers whom he had studied. 

The problem of primary importance which all philosophy 
has to try to solve is that of the relation in which the finite 
and changeable stands to the Infinite and Unchangeable. 
Whatever course any person takes in working out this task, 
he must start from the sensible (aicOntos) world, the world 
which man perceives through the medium of the senses. We 
all see that this world is unstable; that it is constantly going 
through a process of alteration; that the beings which people 
it are perpetually passing away and leaving their places to be 
filled by others. At the same time, we observe the close 
resemblance, the intimate connection, that there is between 
these ever-varying parts of existence; and thus we are led 
to believe that certain immutable laws must govern the 
succession of these mutable phenomena. Whence these 
laws, unless they come from a Lawgiver? If they are 
changeless, so, & fortiori, must He be. There must be a 
Supreme Being; how are we to discover Him ? 

Evidently, the first thing to be done is to question the world 
with which our own human nature makes us acquainted. 
Where, then, in that world shall we find anything to lead us 
above itself? Obviously, in man, the highest being in it. 
3ut in what part of man? Not in his bodily nature, which 
he shares with the other animals. Then it must be in his 
higher nature, in what Christianity calls his soul or spirit. 

It is in the human soul, or mind, or intelligence, that all 
philosophy looks for the solution of the question. Tvads 
ceavtov, look within, say the wise men of all ages; and through 
the workings of your mind you will find the Truth for which 
you are seeking—so far, at any rate, as it can be found 
by man. 

The sensible world is all that mere animals have to do with. 
But the intelligence is superior to the senses. Surely there 
is an intelligible (vonros) world, which can be apprehended by 
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the intelligence, as the sensible world is apprehended by the 
senses. As sensible creation changes and dies, and yet, in a 
certain manner, seems to continue ever the same, must it not 
be the outcome, the product, of an intelligible ercation, which 
is unchangeable and eternal ? 

Thus we reach the ‘intelligible world’ of ancient philosophy, 
which may be said to correspond, at least to some extent, to 
the Christian belief in a spiritual or ‘supernatural’ world. 
This must be the /rve world, the one which genuinely 7s, 
the substance, of which Nature (which only hecomes) 1s but 
the shadow. 

What, then, is the Principle from Which the intelligible 
world derives its existence? How shall we discover the God 
from Whom it comes ? 

Plato had employed the method of abstraction. The in- 
dividual, he said, exists only as partaking of the species ; the 
species, of the genus; the more limited genus, of a wider 
genus still, The wider the notion which we can form of 
anything, the nearer have we got towards disclosing the 
principle of that thing’s existence—the Jdea, through sharing 
in which it is. When, at last, by means of this logical 
process of abstraction, we have reached the highest point to 
which human intelligence can attain, we have found the 
most universal genus possible, the /dea of ideas, the Idea 
of Goodness, abstract Being. This is the Supreme God 
of Dialectic. The notion is vague enough; but it is a 
sublime one. 

Aristotle does not reach so high; but his search is rewarded 
by something more substantial. Taking the opposite line to 
Plato, he makes use of definition as the instrument of his 
philosophy. The genus, he says, is a mere abstraction; it 
does not exist, except in the individual. It is not the Jdea 
which makes a thing what it is, but the Form. Everything 
exists in an individual, not in a general, condition. Instead 
of disregarding the facts of life, as man knows them—like 
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the School of L’lato—Aristotle questions Nature narrowly, 
and follows out her works step by step, rising from inorganic 
existence to vegetable, and then animal, life; to reason; to 
intelligence—till he finds his God of gods in pure Thought. 

The theology of Idealism culminates in the perfect Uni- 
versal; the theology of Empiricism, in the perfect Individual. 
Dialectic and Metaphysic, one would have supposed, were 
mutually exclusive! But the skill of Plotinus, whose method 
is that of analysis, manages to combine them both, and, with 
them, the theology of Stoicism, which was frankly Pantheistic, 
and made God and the World one Thing in its inner and 
outer self. The true essence of things, says Plotinus, is 
neither in their idea nor in their form, but in their wnity. 
Nothing exists, except in so far as it is one thing. Unity, 
therefore, is the cause of everything. Consequently, the First 
Cause of the universe, the absolute Good, must be pure 
and simple Unity—a Monad entirely independent of every- 
thing else, altogether free from motion, affections, and al] 
possibility of change. 

Now, where, he asks, shall we find the Elemental Principle, 
the prime Unity? Certainly not in the realm of Matter, 
the very type of multiplicity, and ever changing. Not in 
humanity; for man is dual, he has body as well as soul. 
Not in Nature; for man is a microcosm, a small sample of 
Nature as it were. Nature, therefore, is also dual; it has its 
Body—the sensible world; it has its Soul—a Divine Thing 
which animates that Body. Is the perfect Unity discoverable 
in the World-Soul, considered apart from the World in which 
it reveals itself? No; for though the Divine Soul is one in 
its essence, it is varied in its capacity; it contains within 





1 «Platon et Aristote arrivent aux deux solutions contraires du probleme, 
aux deux poles extrémes de la science, 4 l’Etre abstrait et 4 la pensée pure, 
au supréme Universel et 4 la supréme Individualité, 4 la Substance qui 
comprend essentiellement toutes les formes, sans en affecter aucune, et i 
VActe parfait, qui les exclut toutes, parce qu’il est lui-méme la forme par 
excellence’ (Vacherot, vol. ili. p. 232). 
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itself the germs of creation. Is it, then, in Intelligence, in 
pure Thought, in the God of Aristotle? Undoubtedly, this 
is a higher unity than the Stoics’ God; but it is not yet 
perfect Oneness. Even Thought implies dualism; there are 
in it subject and object, intelligence and intelligible. The 
object of Thought is the Intelligible, true Existence. There- 
fore, the perfect Unity, the First Cause of all things, must be 
above Intelligence, above Existence. 

Plotinus, in his unflinching logic, soars up beyond Zeno, 
beyond Aristotle, beyond Plato, and finds his Supreme Deity 
in the most blankly mathematical abstraction, Absolute Unity 
—not unity of person, not unity of existence, but Unity in 
itself—a Being (if one can call it so) which neither thinks, 
nor even exists; a rigid, ineffable Monad, of which one can 
give no definition, with reference to which one can only say 
that one is incapable of knowledge on the subject. 

How is it possible to explain the manner in which life, and 
thought, and movement can have originated from such sterile 
Nothingness? Plotinus never gives a convincing answer to 
the question; such an answer cannot be given. He loses 
himself in a wealth of illustrations, and overlooks the faet— 
if, somehow, everything comes forth from the First Cause, It 
can no longer be the simple Unity which he conceives It to be. 

Disregarding this most serious gap in his philosophy, we 
find him uniting the lowest parts of creation by one immense 
chain to the First Cause, using consistently throughout the 
theory of emanation. 

The Supreme Deity, the One (ro "Ev. It is, let it be well 
observed, a neuter form that Plotinus employs to name It; for 
It is that of which no attributes of any kind can be predicated, 
which can only be spoken of in negatives), produces Its first 
emanation, the Intelligence (Nods) without movement or 
alteration, without will, without consent, by an eternal act 
of Its very nature (if one may speak of an act done by that 
which is superior even to existence), as the sun produces 
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light without itself being affected by the production. The 
emanation proceeds of necessity. The One is like a great 
reservoir, always full, always overflowing its bounds. The 
Intelligence, which is the Revealer, the Word (Aoyos), of the 
One, is the first thinking, the first existing, Principle. It is 
still a Unity, but not a pure Unity; for it is both /ntelligence 
and Jntelligible, Coming after the First Cause, it is inferior 
to It. It is not Goodness; but it is the Good, inasmuch as 
it shares in goodness to the highest degree. The Jntelligence 
contains within it all the zdeas (the archetypes on which the 
whole of creation is formed) in their essence; not in their 
action, by which they become the active principles of things. 
It contains them, not virtually, but actually; they all exist in 
it, yet they each have their own individual existence. Their 
relation to the Jntelligence is that of a number of distinct pro- 
positions to the one science to which they all belong. 

As the /ntelligence emanates from the One, in precisely the 
same manner the Soul (Vuvy1)) emanates from the Jnéellivence, 
of which it is the Word. It is a still further inferior unity— 
one in its essence, plural in its action; it is the Plural Unity. 
As the Intelligence is the principle of existence, the Soul is the 
principle of life. As the Intelligence contains the ideas in 
their essence, the Soul contains individual souls (that is, the 
ideas in their action'), the vital principles of all things, 
the Aoyor omeppwatixot of Stoicism. It contains them, also, 
in the same way—individual souls are all within the Universal 
Soul, but, none the less, they are all distinct from each other. 

The One, the Intelligence, and the Soul form together what 
Plotinus means by the Trinity; and the Trinity has been 
such from all eternity. If the Jntelligence comes after the 
One, and the Soul after the Intelligence, it is only a logical, 
not a temporal, posteriority.” 

The Soul is the Demiurge, the Creator, and fashions creation 





* See Vacherot, vol. i. p. 440. * Cp. Hymn 3, 244, sqq. 
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in imitation of the ideas which it contemplates within the 
Intelligence. Faithful to his theory of emanation, Plotinus 
regards the World, the Cosmos, as the necessary outcome, the 
fitting Word, of the Soul. This last makes a body for itself by 
eternally pouring itself forth ; it makes its body, as the spider 
spins its web (though this is not Plotinus’ illustration) from 
within itself, and that body is the Cosmos. The Soul, in fact, 
becoming by its action the World-Soul holds to the world 
the same relation as our individual souls do to our bodies ; 
it is the Spirit which gives the world life. 


oe Eee 


1 In their interpretations of Plotinus’ teaching on this point De Pressensé 
and Vacherot are not agrecd—if, indeed, the latter is even consistent with 
himself. The former considers the World-Soul to be the first emanation 
from the Divine Sou’. ‘Cette ame du monde procéde d’un principe supérieur, 
WVune ime non encore mélée a la corporalité . . . L’ame hypostatique 
produit Pame du monde’ (vol. ii. pp. 48, 50). The latter treats both as a 
single thing looked at in two different aspects. ‘ Plotin distingue deux 
Ames, une qui recoit de Intelligence les raisons des choses, l’autre qui les 
transmet immédiatement & la maticre. Il ne faut pas toutefois s’exag¢rer la 
portée de cette distinction; elle ne va point jusqu’’ une distinction de 
substances. Au fond, il s’agit moins de deux Hypostases différentes que 
de deux fonctions de la méme Hypostase, considérée tour A tour en regard de 
Intelligence et de la Nature’ (vol. i. p. 459). He goes on, however, to 
speak of later Neo-Platonism as having maintained the existence of two 
distinct Souls. ‘Du reste, cette distinction contient en germe la théorie de 
VAme wrepxdcpos, et de VAme éyxdcpt0s, développée ultérieurement par 
Pécole d@’Alexandrie’ (ibid). And elsewhere he says: ‘ Patrizzi’ (a philosopher 
of the fifteenth century) ‘distingue avec tous les Néoplatoniciens Ame 
divine... de Ame du monde, principe inférieur’ (vol. iii, p. 188). 
Probably by ‘tows les Néoplatoniciens’ he means only those of the second 
epoch of Neo-Platonism, those of the School of Athens (as distinguished 
from the School of Alexandria, more properly so-called) ; for he has already 
said that Patrizzi was a follower of Proclus, not of Plotinus (ibid. p. 183). 
Still, we are forced to admit that Vacherot does not seem to have quite made 
up his mind as to Plotinus’ exact conviction in the matter ; for in one 
passage he represents him as holding ‘Ame (Urepkéop0s) supérieure a Ame 
du monde’ (vol. ii. p. 5). Our unfortunate want of acquaintance with the 
Enneads, therefore, makes us somewhat afraid of speaking positively on the 
subject ; but we believe that the earlier Neo-Platonists regarded the Divine 
Soul and the World-Soul as a single hypostasis ; for there can be no doubt 
that Synesius identified the two. He plainly calls the World-Soul ‘the third 
God’ (according to De Pressensé’s view, it would be the fourth), Aé-yera 
dé Tus Kal Adyos, re BoweTae perv 7 puxi peta Oar Oedv. ‘O dé éorw 6 Tplros Oeos, 
h Tob Kbcmou Vox (Panegyric on Baldness, 8). 
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Individual souls separate themselves—necessarily, not spon- 
taneously—from the World-Soul, the highest of them becoming 
the principle of life to the stars, while others animate earthly 
bodies. The bodies, whether sidereal or earthly, are produced 
by the souls in the same way as the world is produced by the 
World-Soul—each soul, that is, forms for itself its own body. 

From the notion of the stars’ being possessed of souls of 
their own, it is at once obvious how easily Neo-Platonists 
could, when they pleased, avail themselves of the fantastic 
theories of astrology (though Plotinus seems to have had little 
respect for such things) ; whilst the belief in this continuous 
stream of emanations, which bound the intelligible and the 
sensible worlds in one, made it natural that men like Iam- 
blichus should indulge in strange theurgical practices, and 
fancy themselves gifted with the power to work miracles. 

The Divine Sou/ is the connecting link between the two 
worlds. It is itself the last hypostasis of the intelligible 
region; but, by its action in forming the Cosmos, it comes 
within the domain of material things. The individual souls, 
which emanate from it, differ from each other in their essence 
and operations. This difference is innate in them, and quite 
irrespective of the bodies in which they dwell. 

The Neo-Platonic definition of Matter is curious and very 
difficult to grasp. Matter is the formless, the indefinite, the 
imperfect. Hence, it is to be found everywhere, except in 
the One;—in the intelligible world as well as in the sensible 
world. It is present even in the Divine Zntelligence; not that 
this is imperfect in itself, but that it is imperfect in regard to 
the absolute perfection of the Onc. Besides, the sensible 
world being an accurate copy of the intelligible, the Matter 
which is observed in the former must have an archetype in 
the latter. Intelligible Matter, however, differs from sensible 
Matter in being eternal, universal, incapable of movement; in 





1 Vacherot, vol. i. p. 442. 
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keeping its form ever unchanged; and in affecting in no way 
the simplicity of the being which contains it. The Jntelligence, 
by developing itself, produces intelligible Matter, the principle 
of the endless number of ideas. The Soul, by developing itself, 
produces sensible Matter, in which it works out all the pro- 
cesses of the visible world. 

Matter is non-existence, mere possibility; and, therefore, 
the genuine type of Matter is discoverable only among the 
things of sense. In the intelligible region there can be no 
true non-existence, only a relative one. 

The effect of Matter is to make things seen. It is to the 
weas what a mirror is to the objects shown in it. The mirror 
has nothing to do with bringing the objects into existence ; 
they are there, even if the mirror be removed; but, in that 
case, there is nothing to reflect them. So, if Matter were 
eliminated from the sensible world, the ideas would still truly 
exist, but their representations would disappear. Accordingly, 
Matter is the principle of appearance, though not of existence. 

Plotinus has made no attempt to set forth the origin of 
Matter in the abstract. Doubtless he thought that he had 
done enough in showing that every concrete manifestation of 
Matter—every body—was the product of the particular soul 
which animated it. 

In this way he united all creation with the Supreme Deity, 
and regarded corporeal being as the last and lowest emanation 
from the One. 

But, if the principle of all existence is Unity, and the exist- 
ence of a thing is the more vigorous and real in proportion to 
the perfection of the unity from which it springs, Matter, 
which is non-existence, must be multiplicity, the opposite of 
unity. Again, if the Absolute Unity, the One, is identical 
with Goodness, the more anything is removed from unity, the 
farther is it separated from goodness. The lower the depth to 
which creation proceeds, the less good is there in it; till, at 
last, when we have reached sensible Matter, we have found 
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not only the least unity, but the least goodness; we have 
attained not only to actual multiplicity, but to actual Evil. 
The origin of Evil is, consequently, deduced from Matter. 

All creatures have emanated from the First Cause, and all 
tend to return to It. If the human soul has been drawn 
away from its true happiness and become tainted with evil 
by its forced separation from its divine source and its sub- 
mersion in the sensible world of Matter, it can rise again 
(and it is its nature to rise again) towards the bliss of intel- 
ligible existence. Its creation has put it at a distance from 
God; and, through the death of the body (for the soul is 
immortal), it can be restored to closest union with Him, if it 
have striven earnestly, while on earth, to keep itself free from 
the infection of Matter. But the soul may not be permitted 
to attain that blessing at once; a course of transmigrations 
from one body to another may be needed before it is sufti- 
ciently purified; and, the farther it has fallen from the divine 
height, the longer must it take to return. 

Even in this life man may be united to God. He must 
close the eyes of his body to sensible things and open the 
eyes of his soul to intelligible things, and gradually he will 
attain this splendid result. But he must be careful to prepare 
himself for the sight, or he will never be able to see it. He 
who would see the Beautiful and Divine, must himself become 
divine and beautiful. 

His purification begins through the practice of ordinary 
virtues, and proceeds through the cultivation of virtues of 
a superior and special kind. A stern asceticism! is very 
helpful, and, in fact, essential to one who would gain this 
privilege. The body cannot be other than evil, and the soul 
must strive, as far as may be, to detach itself from its gloomy 
prison-house. Man must seek after the intelligible, the good, 
the divine. 





1 Cp. On Dreams, 7, 11; Dion, 8, 9.. 
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But even the severest bodily discipline does not suffice to 
bring a person to perfection. Asceticism can do no more than 
unite him to the Divine Jntel/igence. To reach the One, he 
must rise above Thought and Existence—above all dualism ; 
he must put himself into an ecstatic trance ;+ he must lose 
all consciousness; to the best of his ability, he must sacrifice 
his personality and cease to be. 

Then, at length, he has reached the highest possible per- 
fection, the supreme imaginable bliss. He not only sees the 
Invisible, he becomes one with It. He not only contemplates 
the Most High in His ineffable nature, he is most intimately 
joined to the First Cause, perfect Goodness. He does not 
merely dwell in God; he becomes God? Truly, the hope which 
Neo-Platonism sets before its votaries is a majestic one !* 

Such are the principal characteristics of the philosophy of 
Plotinus, so far as we need be acquainted with it in order to 
understand the system of Synesius. Before going on to this 
latter, we must note a few of the chief alterations introduced 
into Neo-Platonism by some of Plotinus’ successors. 

In the 7Zrinity, Porphyry considered the Jntelligence not as 
a single hypostasis, but as being itself a Triad. 

Theodore of Asine (whom we have not mentioned before) 
maintained the existence, below the One, of three Triads. His 
Trinity consisted in Essence (odaia), Intelligence, and Soul; and 
each of these was threefold. The One, therefore, was, accord- 
ing to him, superior to the Zrinity. 





1 Cp. Hymn 3. 129, sqq. 2 Cp. On Dreams, 6; Dion, 8; Hymn 1. 134. 

3 ¢Bn suivant cette noble méthode, homme arrive non-seulement a con- 
templer le bien absolu, mais il s’identifie 4 lui, il devient Dieu lui-méme. 
‘Le but auquel Vhomme aspire, dit Plotin, c’est de devenir Dieu.” Crest 
le dernier mot du systéme, parce qu’il n’y a rien au dela d’une telle promesse. 
Enivré d’enthousiasme comme d’un nectar céleste, Vhomme qui est arrivé 4 
identification divine, ne connait plus ni le mouvement, ni lintelligence. 
Il est en effet parvenu au-dessus de l’Ame et de la raison, dans cette haute 
et solitaire région de Un absolu, ot expirent a la fois la vie, l’étre et la 
pensée’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. p. 57). 

4 Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 40. 5 Ibid. p. 56. 
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Iamblichus seems to have varied in his views as to the 
Trinity, and at times to have made at least an apparent con- 
fusion between the second and third hypostases. He dis- 
tinguished in the second hypostasis three intelligible Triads 
(evvéas vonty}) and three intellectual Triads (évvéas voepa). 
The Demiurge he considered as a great Triad in which were 
contained a series of lesser demiurges.' 

Proclus placed a vast number of Divine Unities (or Gods of 
the divine world) between the One and the Intelligence, and 
therefore above the intelligible world. The intelligible world 
he also filled with a quantity of Gods intelligible, intelligible- 
intellectual, intellectual, demiurgic, preserving, and life-giving. 
Between the intelligible and sensible worlds he set Gods 
anagogic; and, in the sensible world, inferior deities.? He saw 
Triad upon Triad everywhere, and carried the Neo-Platonic 
method of analysis to an extreme. 

Between Plotinus and Proclus a remarkable change has 
passed over the spirit of Neo-Platonism. In its earlier form, 
this Pagan philosophy appears to have hardly anything in 
common with the polytheistic worship of the people. Except 
for the fact that it finds room in its system for an endless 
series of lesser divinities, it is as different as can be from 
ordinary Heathenism. It recognises One Supreme God high 
above all things; and seeks to reach Him by a life of self- 
mortification and lofty speculation. Sacrifices and outward 
ceremonies mean little for Plotinus. For Proclus they are of 
creat importance—not that he is less ascetic, less earnest in 
his search for the Unknown God, but that he has formed an 
alliance with the populace; he has discovered a means by 
which the vulgar and the initiated may combine their widely 
different methods. 

We must now turn to Synesius’ own philosophical scheme, 
and learn, so far as we may, the form which Neo-Platonism 





1 Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 60. 2 Ibid. p-. 379. 
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took in his hands. We are here, it must be noted, at consider- 
able disadvantage, inasmuch as, if he ever wrote any systematic 
treatise on the subject (which we do not believe), such has not 
been preserved. The nearest approach to a work of this kind 
is the On Dreams; but in it the only point on which much is 
said is the psychological question of the Imaginative Faculty. 
For his theology, cosmology, and ethical teaching we must be 
satisfied with what can be gleaned from compositions written 
not entirely or strictly with a philosophical purpose. His 
philosophy plays a very important part in his life, and his 
manner of looking at existence is strongly affected by it; so 
that traces of his system are manifest in most of his writings. 
He speaks several times of the 7'rinity1 The One® he calls 
by names common enough in the Alexandrine School, Mather 
(Ilat7p)* and Source (Iyy7).* He regards It as a Monad, 
entirely independent of everything else. The Jntelliyence he 
denominates Son (Tios or Iais),° and the Soul,’ Holy Spirit 
(‘Ayéa Uvoid).8 The nomenclature is evidently borrowed from 
the Church (for IIvoud is merely a poetical form used in the 


1 Bg. Hymns 1. 66, 2. 26, sqq., 3. 210, 398, sqq., 4. 80, sqq. 

2 In spite of the One’s superiority to existence, and the consequent unsuit- 
ableness of any attributes whatever assigned to It, he inconsistently ascribes 
joy to It :— 

'O pev, adtocoutos ’Apxa 


adity Kvdet yalwr, 

Ocds Eurredos Oadooe (Hymn |. 52, sqq.). 
Méya xaipos, péya xalpos* 

bre wap Oeg 7d xalpew (Hymn 2. 73, 8q.). 


Probably Neo-Platonists would justify such language to themselves by 
saying that, since Unity and Goodness are identical and the truly good must 
be truly joyful, the One must therefore rejoice. The fact is that the human 
mind cannot dwell among these abstractions, and is ever coming down to a 
region which has more resemblance to that of which it has experience. 

3 Fg. Hymns 2. 27, 3. 527. 

4 Hg. On Providence, 1.9; Hymn 3. 528. 

5 Hymns 1. 52, sqq., 3. 149, 4. 60, sqq. ; Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 

6 H.g. Hymns 2. 28, 3. 401, 4. 87, 6. 3. 

7 On Dreams, 9; Panegyric on Baldness, 8; and, perhaps, Lp. 66. 

8 Hymn 2. 32. . 
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place of Ivedua), but the Hymns in which these terms are 
used are entirely Hellenic in the beliefs which they express.! 
3ut his Trinity is not by any means the definitely articu- 
lated dogma of Plotinus. Synesius seems to confuse the 
Intelligence with the One, as we see in the following forms :— 


Ilarépy ravrev Idrep, 


a ee , 
vy €VOS TPOTEPOV, 


. 


IIpoavovate Nov.” 


The ‘One earlier than one,’ or ‘Unity earlier than unity,’ 
and that ‘which is without essence and superior to essence’ 
cannot be the second hypostasis, We are convinced that we 
have here an evidence of the influence of Numenius,’ and that 
Synesius agreed with him (and so lost the one thing after 
which Neo-Platonism sought more eagerly than anything else 
—Absolute Unity) in considering even the One as an Intelli- 
gence. The fact can hardly be doubted when we recall such 
expressions as Noos appytouv arpos,t Noov Iarpos,> voepod 
levérov,® and (most decisive, as occurring in a prose-work) 
vonow, % TO Ociov ovaotwra.! 

Synesius seems to confuse the Soul with the Jnéellivence, for 
he assigns the work of creation sometimes to the one hypostasis, 
sometimes to the other.8 A comparison of Hymns 2. 27, sqq., 





1 See ch. xii. * Hymn 3. 145, sqq. 
* Vacherot says of Numenius: ‘Son premier Dieu, tout supérieur qu’il est 
4 essence et au monde intelligible, est encore intelligence’ (vol. i. p. 322). 
+ Hymn 4. 132, sq. > Hymn 6. 11. 
§ Hymn 4. 52, sq. 7 On Dreams, 1, 
* In Hymn 4. 74, sqq., it is the lower Principle which is regarded as 
Creator :— 
"Odev auBpocla 
oranddowa Ivo 
owuaros dyKos 
emu niapeva, 
devTEpov Hon 
Kécgmov avamTret. 


Perhaps the same is the case in Dion, 5, and Panegyric on Baldness, 9. 
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and 3. 201, sqg. and 527, sq. seems to accentuate the confusion ; 
for it shows, either that he gives the title of Wisdom (Lodia) 
indifferently to both second and third hypostases; or that he 
holds the second to be the Creator; or that he finds the source 
of the third, not in the second, but in the first. This last 
theory undoubtedly appears to be set forth in Hymn 4. 69, sqq." 

Again, he speaks of the second Principle as Ruler of the 
World? a title which would more accurately be given to the 
third; and seems boldly to ascribe the functions of the third 
to the second.° 

Yet it is possible that this variety of expression may not 
indicate in Synesius a real uncertainty of opinion. Iamblichus 
appears to have spoken in very much the same inconsistent 
manner; and we may be allowed to apply to our author the 
explanation given by Proclus in reference to Iamblichus, and 
to believe that, while recognising the distinction between the 
two hypostases, he still so clearly perceived their intimate 
connection as sometimes to regard the actions of the one as 
actions of the other.* 








In Hymn 6. 3, sqq. the office is given to the higher Principle :— 
Ocdy auBpbrov Oeod KVdimov Tia 
povov éx pdvov ILarpos Iatda OopovTa 
aTepavwow sopots dvieow buy, 


LYopla Néov Iarpés, kaddeos Avya, 
col rex0evre Ilarhp tvevoe Tike 


cé yap Apxav Tevéras éduxe KOT LOLS, 

Kardyew €x voepav Tapact boppas. 
This latter view is also expressed in Hymn 1. 81, 8qq-> and in the lines 
with which the On the Gift of an Astrolabe concludes ; while it is set forth 
clearly in the Panegyric on Baldness, 8, where one and the same Being is 
spoken of as ‘ Father’ of the World-Soul, and Demiurge. (7 Tod Kbopou Woxn, 
jv 6 Ilarhp mev adrijs, Tob 6€ TwLATLKOD KOT LOU Anpsoupyds, Emecanyaye TO KOTMY.) 
Perhaps we may also instance Hymns 8. 205, 265, 4. 138, 212, 

1 Druon (pp. 107, 186) holds that Synesius actually reversed the order of 
Plotinus’ second and third hypostases ; but we do not think that he has 
made out his case. 2 Hymns 8. 407, qq.» 4 126, 146. 

3 Hymns 1. 81, sqq., 4. 169, sqq. 

4 © Tout en distinguant les deux derniers principes de la Trinité, V’Intelli- 
gence et le Démiurge, Jamblique a pu en considérer le rapport et l’union. 
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Even in the Trinity itself it is not plain whether, with 
Plotinus, he regarded the three Principles as absolutely simple 
and incapable of further resolution, or whether he followed 
Porphyry and anticipated Proclus in dividing the second and 
third hypostases into two classes, instead of leaving them as 
two individuals (if the term may be used here). That he 
looked upon them each as a set of divinities of equal rank, 
seems not improbable from the expressions ddAo yévos dear, 
applied apparently to the second, and Tots giaet Oeois, to the 
third.t 

In strict agreement with Plotinus, Synesius regards’ the 
universe, not only as an emanation from the Deity,’ but as 
an eternal emanation. A mysterious passage in Hymn 2. 
(lines 9-24) seems to mean that it consists of world rising 
above world. In the lowest position is the earth; above it, a 
fiery region; then an ethereal; then the planets (of which the 
moon is nearest to us); then a supra-sidereal region; then the 
intelligible world; and, above all things, the Abyss. 

All things are ultimately derived from the First Cause * and 
all tend to return to It The closer they stand to It in the 
rank of existence, the greater their simplicity ; the farther they 
are removed from It, the greater their complexity. ‘The 
highest of existing things are simple; and, as Nature de- 
scends, it becomes varied.’ ® But its very variations produce 
harmony. ‘The world is not simple unity, but unity made up 
of many constituents. There are in it parts which agree, and 





Or, comme le Démiurge procéde de Vintelligence, il a pu dire, dans un sens 
différent et avec une éyale vérité, tantdt que le Démiurge comprend le 
Paradigme, tantot qu’il y est compris: c’est ainsi du moins que Proclus 
entend Jamblique’ (Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 59, sq.). 

1 On Providence, 1. 9. 2 Hymns 1.78, sqq., 2. 60, sqq., 3. 150, sqq. 

3 Hymn 3. 322, sqq.; Hp. 105. 

4 Hymns 1. 68, sqq., 3. 310, 538, 569, 586, 710, sqq., 4. 142, 202, 295; 
On Kingship, 21; Panegyric on Baldness, 7; Ep. 100. 

> On Providence, 1.1; Hymns 1. 103, sqq., 3. 685, 708, 8qq., FiG; D247; 
6. 22. 

8 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
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which are at variance with other parts, their very discord 
contributing to the concert of the whole—just as the lyre is a 
combination of discordant and concordant sounds. The single 
thing which is made up of opposites is harmony, whether in 
the lyre or in the world.’ ! . 


‘These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.’ 


Under the Zrinity Synesius acknowledges numerous lesser 
deities,? angels,® and heroes, the distinction between whom is 
perhaps he was not quite clear about it 





not easy to make out 
himself; but the power of the heroes is limited.° 

Opposed to these are crowds of evil demons, produced by 
Nature in the depth of Matter.6 How the demons come to be 
essentially evil is not explained. It can only be because they 
come out of the lowest Matter, and all evil originates in 
Matter; but, since Matter is mere possibility, 7 cannot give 
them birth, and a product of anything whatever ought to be 
ood, at least in its essence. Synesius accepts the wicked 
demons as a fact, but he does not help us to account for them. 
Whence the term ‘angels’ comes is not certain. It may be 
from the Chaldean theology; or, with equal probability, it 
may be borrowed from Christianity. 

It is obvious that in such a scheme of religion as this there 
is comfortable room for all the gods of East and West. None 
need be left out in the cold, so long as they are willing to 
‘live, and let live. Any person may rightly worship any 
deity, and assign to the object of his worship any place which 
he pleases in the supernatural hierarchy. There need be no 


1 On Dreams, 2. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 1. 

3 Hymns 1. 92, 2. 41, sqq., 3. 288, 465, 4. 266, 6. 18. 

4 Hymns 2. 55, 3. 291; On Providence, 1. 10, 16. 

> On Providence, 1. 10. 

6 Hymns 2. 51, sqq., 8. 621, 4. 44, 6. 9 (a Christian poem); On Providence, 
Leaks Oy O50), 2d; 16: 
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strife for empire between Uranus and Cronus, or Cronus and 
Zeus. Hera, Pallas, and Aphrodite have no occasion to con- 
tend as to which is the fairest. Each has his own proper 
position (given to him by each of his votaries); each, unless 
he be over-exacting, has every reason to be satisfied with the 
particular dignity ascribed to him. Thus the system of 
Synesius, like that of Neo-Platonism in any of its later forms, 
consents to all the mythology of the ignorant mob, while 
giving a philosophical explanation of it for the benefit of the 
learned few. It has not the symmetry and definiteness of 
Proclus’ matured method, but it is an unmistakable step 
towards the realisation of the harmony devised between 
philosophy and popular religion by the greatest master of the 
second period of the Alexandrine School. 

Synesius himself cares nothing for the beliefs of the populace. 
He employs the name ‘Zeus’ to designate indifferently the 
Divine Jntelligence,! the World-Soul,? and the soul which ani- 
mates the planet Jupiter (or, to speak more correctly, the 
complete Jupiter, both the star and the soul of which the star 
is the outward manifestation).? The divinities of the ancient 
Olympus are nothing to him in themselves; they are but con- 
venient and familiar terms by which to describe the various 
emanations from the One. The Gods are pure Intelligences.‘ 

Though the hypercosmic Gods (the divine beings contained 
within the Jntelligence seem to be meant) have no affinity for 
Matter,® they yet exercise a providential oversight over the 
universe. The successive grades of divinities which come 
beneath them have charge of different portions of the world,® 
each grade owing obedience to the one just above it; and 
in this way, through the instrumentality of inferior deities, 





1 On Kingship, 22. 2? On Providence, 2. 6; On Dreams, 5. 

3 Panegyric on Baldness, 9. 4 On Dreams, 1. 

5 On Providence, 1. 9. The inconsistency of this with the notion of Jntelli- 
gence as itself the Ruler of the World (see p. 74, note 2) is evident—if, at 
least, Synesius is there speaking quite distinctly. 

6 Ibid. Cp. On Dreams, 9. 
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the Most High controls all things, even those which are of 
least importance. 

It should be remarked here that the On Providence, from 
which some of this information is derived, is professedly an 
Egyptian fable; and, therefore, it may not be permissible to 
argue that all the statements put into the mouth of Osiris’ 
father are such as Synesius would himself accept. At the 
same time, Neo-Platonism seems to have been to a consider- 
able extent in debt to the Egyptian theology, and the whole 
tenor of the treatise gives one the impression of a book in 
which, under the form of a story, the writer wishes to set forth 
his own views before his readers. 

Like other Neo-Platonists, our philosopher believes in a 
Providence which guides the world; but, though he has 
written a work on this subject, he does not go at all deeply 
into it. His notion of the Gods, despite what he says in one 
place? is somewhat Epicurean. They have not, it is true, 
simply created the Cosmos and then left it to go its own way ; 
but they do not walk to and fro in it constantly. (One would 
have supposed that the special function of a World-Soul was 
to be ever guarding and preserving the world to which it gave 
life.) Their highest bliss is that of intellectual contemplation. 
The Supreme Being, having strictly no attributes, standing 
even above existence, cannot be conceived of as having any 
sort of occupation—though, somehow, being completely filled 
with Itself, It is entirely blessed. The eyes of all the inferior 
deities are turned upwards towards It. Their work on behalf 
of the universe and man is, certainly, a divine and glorious 
work; but it is not of such exceeding magnificence as their 
occupation of contemplation. Thus it is not to be expected 
that any ordinary occurrence on earth will claim their 





1 See ch. xii. 
2 Panegyric on Baldness, 1. ’Eredéunv 6é kal ’Emcxovpou re ypdpew eyKwp.ov, 
od Kara TavTa mepl TaY Oedy Sraxeluevos. 


3 On Dreams, 2; On Providence, 1. 10, 11. 
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intervention. When some great thing must be set going there, 
they descend and give it its first impulse. Having done this, 
they return once more to their heavenly condition ; and only 
some very unusual event can bring them down again. When 
the terrestrial machine has got completely out of gear, they 
may be looked for to readjust it; but slighter evils cannot 
merit such condescension. In the mean time man has his 
own resources, and, instead of sitting idle and calling for the 
assistance of Heaven to remedy his mistakes, must be careful 
to use the power which has been put in his hands, and do the 
best he can for himself! Providence acts slowly ; but there is 
a wise object in this behaviour. Virtue and Vice must each 
be thoroughly tested. They must be shown forth plainly in 
their true character. And, that this may be perfectly done, 
all haste is to be avoided.’ 

All disciples of Plato held souls to be immortal, and Synesius 
was no exception to the rule. According to him, souls are 
necessarily (since they emanate from the World-Soul, and form 
their bodies for themselves) of earlier origin than the body in 
which they dwell while on earth;? and the same soul may 
animate various bodies in succession,‘ in order to be purified 
from any defilement which it may have contracted in its close 
intercourse with Matter. 

Individual souls come forth from the World-Soul,> the purest 
of them making their abode in the stars;*° and the World-Soul 
holds to the world the same relation as our own souls do to 
our bodies.’ 





1 On Providence, 1. 11. 2 Ibid. 16. 

3 Though this is not definitely stated, it seems to be implied in Hp. 105. 
Apédree Thy Wuxi ovk d&iwow more cHparos LoTEpoyer7 voutfery. 

4 On Dreams, 5, 6. 

5 Hymns 1. 93, sqq., 3. 569, 586, 713; Hp. 100. 

6 On Dreams, 11, 12; Panegyric on Baldness, 8 (twice), 9, 10, 20; Hymns 
1. 91, 3. 36, 271, sqq., 4. 214, sqq., 6. 16, 9. 23. (This last poem was 
written when Synesius was either a Christian or approaching Christianity. 
See ch. xii.) 

7 Panegyric on Baldness, 8; Hymn 1. 85, sqq. 
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Synesius extremely complicates his psychology by maintain- 
ing that souls spring from two different sources. Some, he 
says, come from above; some from below.! There are, there- 
fore, those which are fundamentally good, and those which are 
fundamentally bad The destiny of souls is to return to the 
region whence first they came. The bad lodge in suitable 
hiding-places ; the good, if they have preserved their character 
and kept themselves free from pollution during the time of 
their earthly sojourn, flow back along the same course as that 
by which they came, and are re-absorbed into their proper 
source.® 

This strange distinction between souls in their origin seems 
peculiar to Synesius among the philosophers of his School. 
We do not remember to have seen the idea attributed to any 
other Alexandrine. It is quite inconsistent with the Neo- 
Platonic doctrines that everything comes, by way of emanation, 
ultimately from the One: that Evil is due to Matter: and that 
a soul is a soul only in so far as it is immaterial. According to 
Neo-Platonism a soul is divine in its essence, and cannot be 
evil in itself (allowing, of course, for the fact that Matter and | 
Evil are, to some extent, inseparable from everything but the 
One alone), though it may be led, through its connection with 
the body, to do evil things. 

In this theory our author completely sacrifices the symmetry 
of the system of the great Alexandrines. The origin of Typhos 
and his final doom* exhibit a belief in the baldest dualism. 
The Persian doctrine of an almost equal Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
the Spirits of Light and Darkness ever in conflict from the very 





1 On Providence, 1. 1, 8. 

2 Ts there here a trace of Alexandrine Gnosticism? One is reminded of 
tivo of the three classes into which Valentine divided men—the material, who 
could not be saved, and the spzritual, who could not perish. The third, the 
psychic, made up an intermediate class. Their salvation or perdition de- 
pended on their works (Robertson, vol. i. p. 79). 

3 On Providence, 1. 1, cp. 10; On Dreams, 5; Hymns 3. 716, 5. 47, 6. 22, 

+ See ch. xii. 
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first, is not more opposed to the Neo-Platonic conviction of 
unity in all things than Synesius’ tale of Osiris and Typhos. 
It cannot be alleged in his excuse that, as he is dealing with a 
popular myth, he is precluded from explaining it in any way 
but one; for he treats the myth very freely indeed. The 
dogma is a vice in his philosophy, for he never attempts to 
remove the inconsistency. It might have been legitimate to 
think that he did not really himself hold the belief (since it is 
only set forth in the On Providence) were it not for the fact 
that elsewhere he boldly rejects his master’s teaching as to 
the essential excellence of souls, and says decidedly that they 
are not good in themselves, but have a capacity for goodness.’ 
As it is, we are obliged to suppose that Synesius is genuinely 
displaying a view of his own. 

That Evil is due to Matter he was on fully convinced. 
We might give instance after instance from the Hymns; but, 
in reading them, one has to bear in mind that several of 
them were (as shown by their contents) composed either after 
his conversion, or when he was gradually drawing towards 
it, and also that poetical expressions cannot be understood 
in the strictly literal manner in which one interprets prose. 
Where in them the writer seems to be in most open revolt 
against Nature and all her processes, he may in reality be 
doing nothing more than voice that suspicion of things earthly 
which is felt by the Christian, lest (though perfectly good in 
themselves as having come from the ‘Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible’) they become to 
him the source of sin, by taking his gaze off altogether from 
the spiritual world. The poet’s earnest outcry against the 
bondage of Matter, in which his soul is fast imprisoned, may 
be but that depreciation of the body and all that belongs to 
it, which is so common in the Puritanism that yet accepts 





L°ANN ef pev Fv 1 Yuxh Tayabov, HpKer Kab ipacbat, Kal iv deyabov Hon TO 
pbvn yevécOar’ viv S& ob yap éorw ayabdv* ov yap ay éyéverd more ev KaxG* aN’ 
ayadoedys éore Kal péon Thy paw (Dion, 8). 
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the fact that body and soul are both the work of the same 
God. 

We prefer, therefore, on this point to consult Synesius’ 
prose-writings. The evidence given by them is amply 
sufficient to bear out our thesis. Indeed, there is so much 
of it, that we can only indicate a few of the passages in 
which it is contained. ‘Whenever, at any time, we are 
pleased from the bottom of our heart with any one of the 
corporeal and external things, and fancy them good, we seem 
to admit that Matter is of a worthy nature. It takes our 
approval as though it were a secret bond; and, if we plan, 
as free men, to go away, it reads the bond over and declares 
that we are runaways, seizing on us as fugitives and trying 
to bring us back. . . . The penalties of Matter are set in 
motion . . . to punish those who have turned restive against 
its laws’! ‘This was what Zimacus hinted at when he 
assigned a star as consort to each soul, The souls, by haunt- 
ing Matter and abandoning their true nature—in different 
degrees, according to the downward tendency to which they 
had the misfortune to be prone—defiled the spirit. In this 
condition they take up their abode in bodies, and the whole 
life consists in failure and in mischief to the spirit.’* ‘Though 
they have thus conspicuously revolted against Nature, and, 
as we should say, most thoroughly deserve to attain to the 
noblest life. . . .’? ‘Certainly, one might derive from virtues 
the benefit of being released from subservience to materialistic 
passions. But one needs also to be lifted up. For it is not 
enough to be free from wickedness; one must be actually a 
god. It appears that the one is like being turned away from 
the body and all that pertains to the body, while the other 
is like being turned, by means of intelligence, towards God.’ 4 
‘Matter stirs up its own productions to war with the SOM cass 
The demons plan the destruction of any one . . . who turns 





1 On Dreams, 5. 2 Ibid. 11. 3 Dion, 7. 4 [bid. 8. 
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restive against the laws of Matter”! ‘Directly one turns 
away from Matter, one also turns to God? ‘Matter is the 
lowest of existing things... . Even if it receive anything 
divine, it does not at once receive it to its full extent... . It 
may be that, on account of an inevitable opposition, it prevails 
against the divine in their first meeting.’® 

A man who can write thus is clearly one in whose view 
Matter is the natural adversary of Intelligence—a thing 
which has to be held down and restrained, and, if only it 
might be, entirely got rid of. The body is to him, if he be 
consistent, not simply a lower part of man which must be 
kept in check and earnestly disciplined, with a view to its 
finally reaching a state of perfection—but an irreconcilable 
enemy which must be overcome, in order that he may set 
himself altogether free from it. It is no more than a dreary 
and hateful dungeon to the soul, which is conscious of being 
thwarted and degraded by the condition in which it finds 
itself while on earth, and which hopes, on the other side of 
the grave, to be liberated from this durance vile. 

Since it is its enforced association with Matter which has 
defiled the soul, and since, before it can return to its true 
bliss, it must be purified and restored to its pristine bright- 
ness, life on earth is a perpetual conflict for the sage. The 
_ soul is struggling upwards, and Divine Providence does not 
neglect it; for kindly divinities, angels, and heroes assist it 
in its heavenward course. But Matter stretches forth its 
hands to keep its captive as a slave, and the demons employ 
all their power to prevent the escape. They hate righteous 
souls, and look upon them as intruders who have no right on 
earth—which, as a material thing, they consider to be their 
own private property. Hence arise all kinds of difficulties 
and painful trials for those souls that have sprung from the 





1 On Providence, 1. 10. 2 Ep. 57. 
3 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. We may compare, on this subject, Hpp. 139, 
146; On Dreams, 6, 9; and Dion, 6. 
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sacred source, and earnestly desire to keep themselves pure, 
in order that they may return to it." 

It is the vast distance at which the demons are placed from 
the Supreme which prevents their understanding” the good 
ordering of things divine.’ Their power on earth is very 
creat, for they are working there under circumstances with 
which they are perfectly familiar. They are not merely of 
a passionate nature; rather are they a living, moving, 
impersonation of actual Passion. Therefore when they 
approach a human being, they arouse his passions—just as 
fire instantly sets charcoal alight —and through them 
gradually get possession of his whole soul, unless the man 
resist so strongly and with such perseverance that they are 
at length forced to relinquish their attempt. If, however, 
the soul, instead of allowing itself to be dragged down by 
the animal nature with which it is associated, succeeds by 
its determined efforts in raising the latter to a height where 
the demons are no longer able to assail it, they then set to 
work to drive out the soul, indignant as they are to know 
themselves, though indigenous to the region, worsted by a 
creature which is a mere alien. Thus they persecute any man 
who lives a virtuous life.* 

The ultimate object at which the true philosopher aims is 
union with the Supreme. 

‘The soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
In Heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A Star of Day.’ 
He seeks not only to become like God, but to become God. 
The human soul, being an emanation from above, is intended 
to find its satisfaction in the most intimate communion with 


a ee SSS Se 


1 On Providence, 1. 10. 

2 There is here a close analogy to the comparative ignorance of the nature 
of the Most High ascribed to the God of the Jews by the Gnostic Basilides 
(Robertson, vol. i. pp. 70, sy.). 

3 On Providence, 1. 9. 4 Ibid. 10. 
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its Divine Source. Knowledge is the noblest thing which a 
man can have (such is the teaching of Neo-Platonism, just 
as it is of Gnosticism). Therefore the intelligence must be 
carefully prepared. ‘It seems likely that it is not even right 
to suppose that the Deity will dwell in any other part of us 
than the intelligence; for this is a shrine naturally suited to 
Deity.’! ‘Consider that there intelligence has pitched its 
tent; look on that head as a shrine of the Deity.’? 

Philosophy is, therefore, but another name for the Divine 
Science, for Theology; the philosopher is the divine, the 
theologian; and the true philosopher is brought by his 
wisdom close to God. For his occupation is the same as 
that of the Deity, intellectual contemplation; and by the 
identity of their work the two are drawn together.’ 

In his pursuit of intelligence man must engage in serious 
and long-continued toil; for without labour he can achieve 
nothing.* Hence it is that self-denial becomes necessary ;° 
for it encourages the practice of virtue, and virtue (though a 
good thing even in itself®) is chiefly admirable as a means to 
intelligence. ‘Therefore it is that Hellenic and foreign sages 
have handed down the teaching that the Purifying Virtues 
also should be cultivated, shutting off all the sedulous interest 
in Nature, in order that it might not place any obstacle in the 
way of acts of intelligence. This was the notion of those who 
were the first to establish either system of philosophy... . 
They’ (ue. apparently, Christian monks) ‘consider that one 
should exercise self-restraint, without knowing why self- 
restraint should be exercised . .. they esteem greatest that 
which is least, and hold the means to be an end. We, 
however, admire virtues as elements of complete philosophy ; 
for we have received from Plato the maxim that “the impure 
may certainly not handle the pure,” and virtues purify by 





a Dion, 8. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
3 Dion, 13; Hymn, 1. 128, sqq.; Hp. 31. 
4 Dion, 9; On Dreams, 1. 5 On Dreams, 7. & Dion, 9. 
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cleansing away what is alien. . . . When the soul inclines in 
the worse direction, Virtue brings it back, washes it from 
its defilement, and again puts it in an intermediate position 
[between good and evil]. Therefore it must also yo forward 
towards the good (and this already is done by means of 
Neason).’! ‘We, then, while honouring virtues, know what 
is the rank which they hold—the same as that which the 
letters of the alphabet hold towards the understanding of a 
book. For it is they which are jist cultivated by men when 
making the ascent to intelligence. But, in possessing the 
virtues, we do not possess the whole thing; we have simply. 
removed the obstacle, and //z7s much we have so far provided, 
namely, the things without which it is not even right to hope 
to attain our object’? ‘A right manner of life—as being, I 
take it, an introduction to Wisdom—was by the sages of old 
ordered to be earnestly cultivated. . . . Most persons, how- 
ever, consider that a right manner of life—not on account of 
Wisdom, but for its own sake—is actual human perfection ; 
supposing, in their mistaken ideas, that the means is not a 
means, but the end to which one is to attain through it. 
For unreasoning moderation and abstinence from flesh-eating 
is implanted by Nature in abundance in many unreasoning 
species; but we do not praise either the crow or any other 
of the creatures which have received a natural virtue, because 
they possess no practical wisdom. <A life led in accordance 
with intelligence is the end of man.’ ® 

Man is a complex creature, with a greater number of heads, 
so to speak, than the Hydra itself. Within his single 
personality are contained a crowd of forces of different kinds, 
each with its own peculiar function, some of them in un- 
disguised opposition to others. All these must be brought 
under one sole government; all must be made to render 
obedience to the intelligence. Where this is done, the human 





1 Dion, 8. 2 Ibid. 9. 
3 Ey. 1386. Cp. On Kingship, 3, 6. 
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being approaches the Divine. Until this unity of principle 
has been secured, all attempts to control the passions are of 
little value.? 

The intelligence is the royal quality in man ; and philosophy, 
which is the cultivation of the intelligence, is the best of all 
things. It may not, by its own inherent strength, be able to 
cause material prosperity (according to Neo-Platonism, this 
ought, of course, to be a matter of no moment); but ib is 
really of greater use to individuals, to families, to cities, than 
any art or science whatever, since it is above all others.2 It 
is not only above all other arts and sciences, but in itself 
combines them all, while adding to their gifts something from 
its own resources.’ All these others ought to go together, 
as the Muses form one indivisible choir, and are never 
separated from each other. But this choir has its leader, 
who, besides conducting it, now and again himself sings a solo. 
The relation in which Apollo stands to the Muses is that in 
which philosophy stands to the whole aggregate of artistic 
culture and scientific research.t Philosophy, being the best 
of all things, the means whereby man draws near to God, is 
the true cause of human happiness.° 

It is thus that man must seek his welfare, training himself, 
bringing his body into subjection, that he may oradually 
escape from the bonds of Matter, and wing his way towards 
a fuller understanding of the intelligible world and the Divine 
Well-spring whence he is himself derived. He must cultivate 
virtue, but not for its own sake, simply as a stepping-stone, 
to clearer knowledge. Knowledge is the chief thing at which 
he has to aim, till at last he can get beyond knowledge and 
lose himself in ecstasy. 





1 On Kingship, 6. 2 Ep. 108. 

2 This seems to be a clear reminiscence of Plotinus, according to whom 
‘La philosophie . . . n’est point la science de telles catégories d’étres en 
particulier ; elle n’est méme pas la science de tous les Gtres pris collective- 
ment; elle est la science de l’étre, en tant qu’étre’ (Vacherot, vol. i. 
p. 367). 4 Dion, 4, 5. 5 On Kingship, 22. 
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But he may not succeed in carrying out the whole of his 
task in this present life. If he has sunk too low in his 
affection for material things, his purification may require to 
be continued beyond the grave. There, for wrongs that he 
has done on earth, he goes through a course of cleansing at 
the hands of Avenging Spirits, which hold towards the Divine 
Law much the same position as that in which executioners 
stand towards human law. As fullers put soiled clothes 
through a process of stamping and soaping and dressing, so 
as thoroughly to clean them, these Spirits treat the soul with 
ereat severity, to set it free from the defilements which it has 
contracted. In the case of clothes, the stains are sometimes so 
completely ingrained in them, that they are actually destroyed 
before they can be made such as they should be. With sov/s 
this cannot happen, for they are immortal; and, if their 
pollution has become a part of themselves, they must go on 
for ever submitting to the awful penalties which they have 
incurred. Punishment in the body goes a long way towards 
purifying the soul, and greatly mitigates the sufferings which 
it must undergo in the unseen world.’ These sufferings can 
be prolonged or reduced by the spirits of those who have been 
wronged. It is, consequently, a matter of great moment to 
win forgiveness from those whom one has injured, by yielding 
oneself up to an earthly tribunal, in order that, after death, 





1 As Evil comes from Matter, a soul which has committed ill deeds can 
only be cleansed by troubles and punishments endured while it is in the 
body. Druon has well pointed out how different is this idea of a moral 
restoration effected by punishment from the Christian doctrine of its being 
produced by penitence: ‘Le supplice n’a point par lui-méme une vertu de 
réparation; c’est un mal infligé pour punir un mal, et rien de plus; la 
pénalité n’est guére que la vengeance exercée au nom de la société tout 
entire. Mais la loi morale n’est pas seulement une loi de talion; le sang 
ne lave point le sang ; la véritable expiation c’est le repentir, c’est ’amende- 
ment. Dit le coupable échapper 4 toute peine, si le repentir a été égal au 
forfait, le crime, méme impuni, est expi¢, réparé: c’est un remords sincére, 
et non le chatiment qui rend l’innocence’ (p. 90). It must be admitted that 
Isidore, Epp. 5. 269, reads very much like Synesius, Hp. 44. A more 
Christian view is exhibited in Isidore, Hpp. 1. 381. 
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one may find them more kindly disposed and less inclined to 
take vengeance. Punishment, though painful, is a true bless- 
ing. To keep pure from guilt is the greatest good ; but to be 
punished for one’s guilt is a secondary good. To continue 
doing evil with impunity is real misery for the wrong-doer. 
It is a sign that neither God nor man cares for him.! 

We must not omit to notice some strange things which 
Synesius says in the treatise On Dreams, in which he is 
dealing with the Imaginative Faculty. ‘Intelligence, he 
informs us, ‘contains, as ancient philosophy says, the forms of 
things which are’ (ic. intelligible things). ‘We should add 
that soul contains the forms of those which become’ (7.e. sensible 
things.)? How does the soul (ae. the vital principle) perceive 
the phenomena which present themselves to it? By means 
of the senses, or rather, by means of the Imagination, which 
is the true sense, while the ‘senses, commonly so called, are 
only organs of sense. The faculty itself being superior to the 
organs which it employs as its ministers, we are led up to the 
remarkable conclusion that to perceive a god by means of 
the Imagination is to have a clearer perception of him than 
could be attained by actually seeing him. The Imagination, 
dwelling in the head, governs the whole animal nature. If, 
therefore, we trust to our senses, still more must we trust to 
our Imagination; they are more animal, it is more divine. As 
the senses must be in a right condition to convey an accurate 
perception of objects, the Imagination must be pure, in order 
that its representations may be correct. Consequently, a 
virtuous life is needed to make the Imagination trustworthy. 
This faculty is not hard and unyielding like the shell of an 
oyster, but has a true sympathy for the soul. It is the 
‘common boundary of Reason and Unreason, of corporeal and 
incorporeal. It is the proper vehicle on which the soul rides. 
The soul improves, and the Imagination grows thin and 





1 Hp, 44. 2 On Dreams, 3. 
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ethereal; the soul degenerates, and the Imagination grows 
thick and earthly. Thus the latter has both spiritual and 
material characteristics, and its precise nature is difficult to 
define philosophically.! 

Imagination occurs even among the lower aminals. When 
it exists in them, it becomes the highest principle of their 
life. There are also whole races of demons which are Imagina- 
tion pure and simple. hnagination (which is also called 
animal spirit? and spiritual soul*) can become either god or 
demon, and it is in dé that the soul is punished for its own 
ill deeds. 

The soul, when first it comes down from above, embarks on 
the Imagination as on a boat, and through its instrumentality 
comes into contact with the sensible world. In its ascent the 
soul must strive to carry the Imagination along with it 

We can discern the degree of purity of the Imagination by 
the relative clearness of the images which it shows us when 
it is not affected by the senses. In order to ensure its being 
pure, man must occupy himself with intellectual pursuits. 
He thus lifts the faculty towards God, and a divine spirit is 
sympathetically attracted to join itself to the soul. The 
Imagination has been placed in the brain; and, if it becomes 
solidified, and thus grows too small to fill its appointed space, 
then, since Nature will not endure a vacuum, an evil spirit 
enters in, and the man’s case is most miserable. 

Synesius has said that it is hard to give a philosophical 
definition of the Imagination, and, assuredly, he has not suc- 
ceeded in giving one. He takes some metaphors of Plato's, 
and reproduces them as if they were scientific facts. He 
presents us with a thing which is not strictly either spiritual 
or material, but yet partakes of both natures—a thing which 
originates we know not whence, which tends we know not 
precisely whither (for it is doubtful whether he supposes it 





1 On Dreams, 4. 2 TIveiua wuxexdv. 3 TIvevpatixh Yux7. 
4 On Dreams, 5. 5 Jbid. 6. 
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possible for the soul to draw the Imagination the whole way 
to the One). Can we conceive of something spiritual as filling 
the cavities of the brain? How can a spiritual thing shrink, 
and so leave an empty space which must be filled by something 
else 





and that something else also a spirit ?+ 

The attitude in which Synesius stood towards the theurgical 
practices commended by Lamblichus, and much resorted to by 
many of his followers, is not easily determined. Miss Gardner 
thinks that he had but little sympathy with them, and that 
in this the influence of Hypatia may be seen. ‘It may be,’ 
she says,” ‘that Hypatia, in her studies of the exact sciences, 
had acquired a discipline that preserved her and her pupils 
from degrading superstitions or vague speculations. Whether 
this be the case with his teacher or no (a point which cannot 
be decided), we doubt whether it is with Synesius. In more 
than one passage he dwells—rather lovingly, as it seems—on 
the skill supposed to be possessed by some persons in attract- 
ing gods and demons by magical practices, and bending them 
to their will. 

‘It is by knowledge, says our author,‘ ‘that God surpasses 
man, and man surpasses beast.’ Ordinary persons know only 
the present; as to the future, they can but make guesses. 
The wise man gains a knowledge of the future by means of 
divination. Since the universe is a single whole made up of 
sympathetic parts, divination can be pursued by any method 
—by consideration of the stars, the flight of birds, and so 
forth—provided that one has made a thoroughly scientific 
study of the means which one proposes to use.2 But the most 
certain kind of divination, and, at the same time, the cheapest 
and simplest, is that which is carried out through the instru- 
mentality of dreams. This follows naturally from his theory 





See page 484, note 2. 

p. 79. Volkmann says (p. 144) that Synesius rejected all theurgy. 
On Dreams, 2; Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 

On Dreams, 1. 5 Ibid. 2. 
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of the. Imagination. As it is superior to the organs of sense, 
the knowledge derived from it is more to be relied on. The 
faculty is more free from external influence when a person 
sleeps than when he is awake; therefore dreams convey to us 
more certain information than we can obtain when not at rest. 
When awake, we learn from earthly teachers; when we sleep, 
Heaven is our instructor.’ 

Such is the system of Synesius. It is at once seen that it 
is almost entirely lacking in originality. There are no great 
thoughts, no brilliant speculations, which can be regarded as 
peculiar to him. He only repeats what has been said before 
him; and, where he does seem (as in the theory of the /wo sources 
of souls, and the theory of the Imagination) to attempt some- 
thing of a development of his ‘own, it is simply to injure the 
coherence of his philosophy. If he but imitates his masters 
and anticipates those who come after him in trying a little 
fresh eclecticism on his own account, he does not work with 
their skill; he becomes ‘eclectic’ in the ordinary sense, his 
eclecticism is unscientific.” 

Yet, where he differs from the great Neo-Platonists who 
preceded him, his alterations in their scheme may not always 
mean quite so much as they appear to do. His language is 
sometimes very obscure—partly, owing to the fact that he was 
not a very clear thinker ;* partly, to his cautious endeavours # 





1 On Dreams, 3. 

2 ‘Ses doctrines ne sont guére que des souvenirs de ses lectures ; aucune 
théorie vraiment sérieuse ne lui appartient en propre: quelques réveries 
personnelles sans valeur et sans portée ne suffisent point pour lui faire 
assigner une place & part dans l’histoire des systtmes’ (Druon, pp. 264, sq. ). 

3 Volkmann does not allow even that he had a really philosophical mind : 
‘Und doch war Synesius keine wahrhaft philosophische Natur, so sehr er 
sich selbst fiir eine solche halten und seiner Umgebung als solche erscheinen 
mochte . . . Hodher als die Lisung wirklich metaphysischer Probleme stand 
ihm die Befriedigung der religidsen Bediirfnisse scines Herzens’ (p. 106). 
Druon thinks that, with him, philosophy was merely a relaxation : ‘Il était 
de ces esprits souples et faciles qui ont le goat plutét que le génie de la méta- 
physique, et qui usent volontiers de la philosophie, mais 4 leurs heures, 
pour s’en faire un délassement, et non une occupation véritable’ (p. 182). 

4 See next page. 
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to avoid revealing Divine secrets to the vulgar herd; partly, 
to the medium through which he unfolds his opinions—since 
his most philosophical writings are the Hymns, and poetry is 
but ill adapted as a vehicle for an elaborate system of 
thought. 

The variations and inconsistencies in his philosophy may 
be to some extent accounted for by his gradual approach to 
Christianity ; for it is manifest that his conversion took place 
slowly, and the process may have extended over a period of 
some years.! 

He rather prides himself on having set up no association 
of disciples who should regard him as their high priest.’ 
But we fear that he deserves here no special praise for his 
self-denial. He founded no school, because he had no new 
method, no fresh views on which to ground it. If he was 
very receptive, he lacked constructive ability. He could 
teach; perhaps, teach fairly well; but he had nothing to 
make known which had not already been taught by his 
predecessors. 

We have given a general sketch of Synesius’ philosophical 
system; let us mark now some of the practical effects which 
it must have upon the character of one who genuinely believes 
it. Philosophy, he says (and says truly; for philosophy 
meant, with him, religion in the highest form in which he 
understood it), is the best of all things. But in spite of its 
value—or rather, on account of its value—it must be reverently 
veiled from the majority of mankind. None but the pure, 
none but those who are earnestly seeking after Truth, and 
for this purpose are cultivating virtue, may be permitted to 





1 *T] ne faut point chercher dans les Hymnes l’exposé précis et rigoureux 
d’un systéme . . . Envahi par toutes les doctrines 4 la fois, il n’allie pas 
seulement des idées gnostiques aux spéculations alexandrines; il y méle 
aussi des aspirations vers le christianisme, dont il balbutie déja la langue 
avant d’en avoir accepté les dogmes. De la des expressions diverses qui 
trahissent toute Vincertitude de sa pensée’ (Druon, p. 186). 

2 Hip, Dies Dion, 1, 12: 
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gaze upon the beauty of its inner self. The common people 
are far too much engrossed in that which is outward, far too 
much soiled by the uncleanness of that Matter in which all 
their strongest interests busy themselves, to be allowed to 
enter the holy shrine. Therefore great philosophical facts 
must be concealed from the multitude They must be hidden 
under a slight exterior;* they must be hidden even under 
actual falsehood.* ‘A philosophical mind, being a watcher 
of the True, yields to the necessity of falsehood; for light is 
like truth, and the eye like the populace. In the same way, 
then, as an eye would be injured by enjoying light to excess, 
and in the same way as darkness is more serviceable to those 
who are afflicted with ophthalmia, so, I consider, falsehood 
also is of service to the populace, and the truth is hurtful to 
those who have not strength to gaze upon things as they really 
are. ! He commends the practice of the Egyptian priests, 
who conceal the real appearance of their deities from the 
people, and delude these latter by the strange figures ~with 
beaks of hawk and ibis which they carve on the walls of the 
temple-vestibules.» He rebukes Herculian for publishing 
certain sacred dogmas of philosophy which, he thinks, should 
have been kept religiously hidden; and declines himself to 
mention some such matters in a letter, lest it should fall into 
the hands of those who could not, without profanation, read 
thein.? 

To this necessity for concealing deep mysteries he seems 
to trace the origin of mythology,’ and, as we shall say else- 
where he constantly treats the Homeric poems as if they 





1 Panegyric on Baldness, 6, 7,10; Dion, 5; On Providence, 2. 5, 6, 7, 83; 
Epp. 136, 141, 142, 145; Hymus, 1. 71, sqq., 2. 223 3. 118, sqq., 253, sqq. 

2 On Dreams, Preface. 

3 Origen also seems to have held this immoral opinion (Robertson, vol. i. 
p. 156). Indeed, it appears to be involved in any system which makes a 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric teaching. 

+ Hp. 105. 5 Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 

& Hp. 142. 7 Ep. 136. Cp. On Providence, 2. 8. 

8 Dion, 6. Cp. Hp. 145. ® See p. 158. 
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contained beneath their stately language a rich store of 
hidden philosophy. 

One reason why the sacred truths must not be revealed to 
the vulgar is to be found in the shameless audacity which 
marks those who possess but a little knowledge. ‘“ Philo- 
sophic discussion in public,”’ says Synesius, quoting from 
Lysis the Pythagorean, ‘“ was the beginning among men of 
great contempt for things divine.” JI remember having had 
to do with ceriain men who, on account of their having 
heard casually some phrases of a rather solemn character, 
refused to believe themselves to be mere laymen, as they 
really were, and, filled with pride, brought defilement on 
sacred doctrines by claiming to teach that which they had 
not successfully learnt. They attached to themselves, as 
admirers, two or three who did not at all fall short of being 
artisans—so far, at least, as their souls were concerned— 
and some of them men who had not been led even through 
elementary instruction. For imaginary wisdom is a wonder- 
fully deceptive thing. Among the ignorant it shrinks from 
nothing, it dares everything without deliberation. What 
could surpass want of learning in audacity ?’! 

Philosophy requires toil; theologians are not made in a day. 
‘One must first doff one’s boorishness,... dance before 
carrying a torch, and carry a torch before presiding at the 
sacred rites.’ Great enterprises demand constant labour, and 
success can only be reached very slowly and gradually. 
Philosophasters become full of presumption, and are ready 
to instruct others in that which they have never thoroughly 
studied themselves. They are like Icarus, disdaining to walk 
on earth and eager to fly to heaven. Let them take warning 
by his fate; for he missed both heaven and earth, and fell ‘ 
into the sea !? 

The presumptuous teacher is in the gravest peril of being 





1 Hyp. 142. = Dons 9: 
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no true philosopher. If he declaims in the theatre, he is 
bound to try to please his whole audience—a practical im- 
possibility. Whatever his arguments, he is, in fact, begging 
for reputation, not aiming at setting forth the truth" His 
very fluency is a snare to him. He has no time to think his 
subjects over carefully; he is compelled to speak out his 
thoughts before he has fully matured them. The genuinely 
wise man prefers learning from his superiors to teaching his 
inferiors.2 The commonplace teacher, however, having drawn 
his disciples about him, is impatient of instruction from any 
one. He becomes jealous of all possible rivals, and has not 
the least desire for his own teaching to be profitable to his 
hearers. He does not wish any one to become wise; and, 
if any one does, he sets himself to do mischief to that person’s 
reputation, for his one object is to be looked up to, to be 
considered the greatest sage in the place. He is so anxious 
to appear to know everything, that he will not take the least 
pains to learn anything further. He makes it impossible for 
himself to improve. 

The quack gives himself all kinds of airs, but the true 
philosopher is altogether different. He is quite humble, 
willing to learn from any one. His very wisdom shows him 
how much there is on which he still needs instruction, how 
many great things there are which, as yet, he understands 
but imperfectly. Every one seems to have fancied that they 
might treat Socrates cavalierly, contradict him, criticise him 
unfavourably, make light of him. But that was just because 
of his immense superiority to all of them, and his consequent 
gentle self-depreciation.® 

The philosopher is the very best type of man. He is 
humble; he cares nothing for the admiration of the mob ;* 
he is inevitably patriotic; he takes a cheerful view of things, 





1 Dion, 11. 2 Ibid. 12. Cp. On Providence, 1. 9. 
3 Dion, 18. 4 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. Cp. On Kingship, 22. 
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and is what George Eliot would call a ‘meliorist.’' He looks 
calmly on misfortunes which come to him from without, and 
which are not due to any defect in his own character; he 
refuses even to recognise them as evils. He has a complete 
mastery over his passions and feelings, and has no fear of 
death.® 

Undoubtedly the sort of character which Synesius assigns 
to the mature philosopher is a fine one—one which nobody 
could fail to respect. There is something admirable in the 
thought of a man who strives to raise himself as far as possible 
above the world of sense, who realises that the animal in him 
is the lowest part of his nature, and that to live a truly human 


life is to live as close as possible to the supernatural world. 
One, 


‘whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain’ ; 


one, who keeps a strong hand upon his passions and desires, 
and whose occupation is a sincere pursuit after Truth, is a 
noble specimen of humanity. 

And yet, how poor and meagre this description of the 
ideal man given by refined heathen philosophy looks, when 
examined in the light of Christianity! It is all a question 
of learning, of knowledge, of intellect. The whole subject is 
treated as if it were a mere matter of the head,‘ as if the 
heart had nothing to do with man’s advancement. It is just 
what the eighth chapter of Proverbs would be, if one could 
forget the ethical import that the word ‘wisdom’ had to 
the Hebrew mind, and could take it in a simply intellectual 
sense. Happily, the Israelitish genius for religion makes it 








1 Ep. 103. 2 Dion, 13; On Providence, 1. 14; Epp. 126, 139. 
3 pp. 116, 131. 
4 Tladelav yap dperiis wero mnyiv elvar. On Providence, 1. 12. 
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impossible for any one so to evacuate the term of its deepest 
significance. ‘The true wisdom is moral even more than 
mental. The really wise man, according to the Hebrew 
notion, is he who understands that he is meant to live as 
near the Almighty as he can, by seeking after His glorious 
attributes of Justice and Mercy. He is made in the Image 
of God; he is intended to grow into His Likeness; and that 
can be done only by the diligent cultivation of Righteousness. 
The man who acts thus is living in fullest accordance with 
the requirements of his own nature, and therefore displaying 
genuine human wisdom. 

And Christianity, with its grand revelation that ‘ God is 
Love,’ develops, and deepens, and glorifies this wisdom, showing 
us that in its essence it is really love. The Christian wise 
man is, indeed, one who ponders the Divine Mysteries with 
all the power of his illuminated intelligence. He seeks, as 
far as he may, to enter into all the treasures of the Church’s 
dogmatic system. But he remembers that the true shrine in 
which humanity may receive God is the heart, not the head ;. 
that the deepest metaphysics of this wonderful philosophy 
have all a most practical bearing on his spiritual and moral 
nature; and that ‘if any man willeth to do His Will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God.’* He perceives 
that the intellect is a gift of the Creator; that its best use 
must be in studying the nature of his Maker and the relation 
in which he himself stands to Him; that Revelation is the 
unveiling of marvels which he could never have discovered by 
the force of his own unaided intelligence. But he does not 
fail to remind himself that ‘Zove is the fulfilment of the Law, i 
the noblest of the gifts of the Eternal Spirit;* that to know 
about God is a very different thing from knowing Him ; that 
he must cultivate knowledge for the sake of virtue rather 
than, as Synesius would have it, virtue for the sake of 





1g, John 7. 17, R.V. 2 Rom. 13. 10, R. V. 3 1 Cor. 13. 13. 
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knowledge. For that which brings us nearest to the Divine 
is not so much an accurate understanding of our duties as an 
honest desire to fulfil them. 

Education has, without doubt, a most refining influence on 
human life. But too much is often expected of it. It may 
help a man to become better; but it may, on the other hand, 
merely provide him with new methods of becoming worse. It 
may make him ashamed of:a simply animal existence, or it 
may give him increased power of making such an existence 
attractive. That the cultivation of the intelligence alone will 
not suffice to raise mankind towards the Deity is clear enough 
from the ancient heathen world itself. There was culture in 
abundance in such cities as Corinth, and Ephesus, and Rome; 
but S. Paul does not mince matters, when he speaks to the 
converts of the contrast between the life out of which they 
have come and that into which they have entered. Education 
by itself cannot alter the moral character, and that character 
is the man. We need light—a generous supply of it—but it 
must be moral and spiritual light even more than intellectual 
hight. 

Still, we must not do Synesius the injustice of supposing 
that he claims so great a power for merely intellectual educa- 
tion. Not at all. He never demands the training of only the 
reasoning faculty. He particularly lays it down that virtues 
—self-denial and so forth—must be practised by those who 
would reach the heights of philosophy. He would not imagine 
that those who slight such things could, under any circum- 
stances, attain to a knowledge of the Divine. He makes his 
mistake in his preposterous arrangement of the case. He errs 
in holding that virtue is only the means, while knowledge is 
the end. And the viciousness of such a theory shows itself 
in the painful lapses into a degraded sensualism which mark, 
here and there, with an ugly blot, the lives of some of the 
finest of the ancient worthies; and may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered to leave its impress even upon our author, in a certain 
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light-hearted coarseness of which he does not appear himself 
to be so much as conscious. 

Synesius does no more than speak the simple truth when 
he says,) ‘Philosophy is opposed in many ways to these con- 
victions of which every one talks’ (iv. the Catholic Faith). 
Nay, he does not speak strongly enough. Whatever it may 
have borrowed from Christianity, however much it may 
imitate its language, Neo-Platonism is, in fact, entirely irre- 
concilable with its rival. Plotinus had a hard task before 
him when he undertook to blend Plato and Aristotle; 
but it was a small thing, compared with what Synesius at- 
tempted (if only he had brought the same acumen to the 
work) when he sought to unite his philosophy with Christi- 
anity. Each may derive much assistance from the other, if it 
is allowed to take just those parts of the other system that it 
pleases; but really to amalgamate the two, without fusing 
them into some third thing at variance with both, is an impos- 
sibility; for they are mutually exclusive. If Synesius was, 
as we believe him to have been, a Neo-Platonist to the end of © 
his life, and yet an honest Christian in his later years, it is 
not that he had solved the difficulty, but that he never alto- 
gether realised it. He never quite grasped the teaching of 
either the Alexandrine School or the Catholic Church. As 
with many another estimable and lovable man, so with him, 
his heart was superior to his head; and, if either is to be 
sacrificed to the other (which would not be the case with a 
really great character), it is better that the intellect should 
give way to the affections. 

If we take the two religious systems, we shall find that, on 
almost every point of chief moment, they are radically opposed. 
Christianity, basing itself on Revelation, uses human reason, 
not to discover its doctrines, but to make them plainer. Neo- 
Platonism, being entirely human, has nothing but reason on 





1 Lp, 105. 
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which to rely. Christianity believes man to have been made 
in the Image of God; Neo-Platonism, having actual experience 
of no higher thing than humanity, is constrained to make God 
in the image of man. To find the Deity, it is therefore of the 
utmost importance that it should first be able to give a correct 
answer to the question,‘ What is man?’ Proceeding by its 
invariable method of analysis, it first separates man into 
material and immaterial. Leaving the body alone, it analyses 
his immaterial being. The lowest part of this (which it 
names the sou/) is simply the principle of life, which man 
shares with the rest of the animal, and even with the veget- 
able, kingdom. This principle works in the sensible world, but 
in its essence belongs to the intelligible region. Above the 
soul is the intelligence, which deals entirely with the intelligible. 
But, since in intelligence there is the distinction between 
subject and object, analysis must penetrate still farther into 
man’s inner nature; and, above his intelligence, it discovers 
his wnity, as the thing in which his true self is contained—the 
source which is superior to his actual essence, but from which 
that essence is derived.! 

Having thus analysed the nature of man, Neo-Platonism 
goes on to argue from it as to the nature of the Deity. Rightly 
recognising that all which is good in man must be found in 
its perfection in God, it takes these three essentials of the 
immaterial part of humanity, and, representing them in their 
perfect condition, has reached its notion of the Trinity: 
absolute Unity, pure Thought, perfect Vivifying Power—the 
One, the Intelligence, the Soul. 

Now, how does this compare with the Christian doctrine of 
God? In the first place, it must be observed that, while 





1 This seems to be the result at which analysis arrives in the hands of 
Plotinus. Whether Synesius holds precisely the same view, we do not feel 
sure; for he never, so far as we know, speaks of human wnity, and, in his 
usage, the soul appears, in many passages, to contain the intelligence. But, 
if he does not accept the threefold division, the fact would be only another 
instance of his having varied, here and there, from the Plotinic teaching. 
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Revelation proclaims the Holy Trinity to be the Most High, 
it is only to the first Being in its Zrindty that Neo-Platonism 
concedes this title. The second and third hypostases are in 
their very nature inferior to It. 

How, then, do the two systems regard the Supreme? For 
Christianity, He is the ‘I am,’ the One only Being Who exists 
of Himself, without beginning, without end, entirely self- 
sufficing, because in One Another, Father, Son,and Holy Spirit 
possess the perfection of Love, the perfection of all things. 
For Neo-Platonism, It is the ‘I am not.’ There is no point on 
which the greatest teachers of this school lay more stress than 
the belief that the Supreme Being is superior to existence. 
But what difference is there in being above existence and in 
being below it? How can anything be without existence, 
except simply by not existing? The one true God of Neo- 
Platonism is indistinguishable from Matter, the very lowest of 
all the emanations which come forth from It. In the excess 
of his analysis, Plotinus has reached a mere mathematical 
abstraction. In his desire to set the One in the highest pos- 
sible position, he has overreached himself through his intense 
subtilty, and managed to degrade It to a lower condition than 
that of a stone! What possibility is there of uniting the 
Christian dogma of the Father, or of the Holy Trinity, with 
the Plotinic imagination of the One ? 

What real similarity is there between God the Son, the 
Word, the true Revealer, of the Father, Who declares Him 
perfectly, because He is entirely One with Him—and the 
Intelligence, the Word, or Revealer, of the One, which, as being 
inferior to the One, can only declare It imperfectly? What 
resemblance can we find between God the Holy Ghost, the 
Bond of Union between Father and Son, co-equal with Them— 
and the Soul, inferior, not only to the One, but to the Lntell- 
gence, possessing its bliss in them, but in no way affecting their 
bliss? And, in its work in time and space, how is this Soul 
to be identified with the Third Person of the Ever-blessed 
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Trinity in His creative aspect? What is there in common 
between this Vivifying Power, which makes itself a body of 
the universe, as closely connected with it as are our bodies 
with our souls—and the Lorp and Life-Giver, Who, indeed, 
creates the universe, and ever keeps it alive by Himself 
dwelling in it, but yet is distinct from it, with that complete 
distinction which Christianity perceives between the Creator 
and the creature ? 

There is, again, between the two religions the cardinal, 
insurmountable, dissimilarity that the Deity of the Church is 
a Personal Deity—a living, thinking, loving Being, Three 
Persons in one God; while the Zrinity of the Alexandrine 
School is impersonal, a series of three unequal abstractions, a 
phantom as far below personal Man as the Only True God is 
above him. Justly could Origen, had he been so minded, 
have used to his master Ammonius our Lord’s words to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘ Ye worship ye know not what: we know 
what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews’!—of the 
Religion of Moses and the Prophets, fulfilled, developed, per- 
fected in the Religion of the Christ. The cause of the failure 
of the theology of Neo-Platonism is to be found in its mistaken 
psychology, of which we shall speak presently. Resolving the 
personality of man into a set of abstractions, it was inevitably 
led to deal similarly with the Deity. 

But, even beyond the differences which have been enumer- 
ated already, there is yet another. In fact, the two dogmas 
have nothing in common but the name. The Christian view 
commends itself to our intellect ; the Neo-Platonic is quite 
arbitrary. 

The Catholic dogma, though above Reason, is in no sense 
contradictory to it. Man cannot understand it; it is an 
ineffable mystery to him; for his whole notion of Personality 
is of a thing which is entirely individual and incommunicable. 





1S; John 42 22: 
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It is undoubtedly contrary to his experience that two or more 
persons should be genuinely one ; even a perfect community 
of all tastes, and desires, and affections, cannot destroy the 
exclusiveness of their personalities. Each is one person, and, 
therefore, each is necessarily distinct from the other. That is 
his experience; and, since it is only from experience that he 
can reason, he is unable to attain by reason to that which con- 
tradicts experience. But he has no grounds whatever for 
assuming that his experience is the measure of all things. 
Indeed, the more he probes into the depths of science, the 
more clearly does he perceive that there may be things which 
experience can never reach—at all events in his present 
earthly life. On those matters he cannot reason; but the 
inability is due simply to the limitations of his human experi- 
ence. He is willing to admit that, if these limitations were 
entirely removed, he might be able to exert his intellectual 
powers on these transcendental mysteries, and to find that 
they are just as unquestionable as the astronomical or chemical 
wonders which gradually advancing experience has ascertained 
for him. 

The Christian, accordingly, accepts the fact of the Holy 
Trinity, not on demonstrative proof, but on Revelation. He 
sees its genuineness, not by Reason, but by the higher faculty 
of Faith. He cannot explain it, but he sees in it no contra- 
diction whatever. Nay more, when once he has believed it, 
when once he makes use of his illuminated understanding 
upon it, so far as he may, he perceives that, without it, S. 
John’s declaration that ‘God is Love’! would be illogical 
and its meaning inconceivable. The Deity is unchangeable ; 
if He is Love now, so must He have been from all eternity. 
But love is not love till put into practice. Till then it is no 
more than a capacity for love. If God is always Love, always 
must He have loved some person. Before ever creation had 


11S. John 4.8, 16. 
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begun, when there were no beings outside Himself to be loved, 
already He was Love. If He is but One Person, how can this 
be? Can we then say that His Love was completely shed 
forth on Himself? The idea is degrading to His perfection ; 
for it suggests nothing but the essence of selfishness. The 
Christian belief does away with the difficulty. From all 
eternity, 1t tells us, the One God is Three Persons; from all 
eternity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost perfectly pour out their 
perfect Love on One Another, in the absolute Oneness of their 
Godhead.! 

The Catholic dogma of the Holy Trinity, then, rests on 
Revelation, and we receive it from above. We have not 
discovered it by Reason, and are not obliged to insist that it 
shall come within the domain of our still imperfect reasoning 
powers. This is not the case with the Alexandrine dogma of 
the 7rinity. It is the outcome of a logical process, and falls 
under earthly regulations. Therefore, we have a right to ask 
what there is in this Zrinity which differentiates it from 
everything else. At once we perceive that the separation 
between it and other things is quite arbitrary. Why should 
the Divine be a 7rinity at all? Why not an Ogdoad, a Decad, 
a Dodecad, or an entire Pleroma? From a merely human point 
of view, there is nothing more logically convincing in Plotinus’ 
number of the Divine Hypostases than in those maintained by 
the Gnostics, to whom he seems to have been much opposed, 
and yet to whose system Neo-Platonism appears, in many 
things, very similar.? 

If the Neo-Platonists were to give the name of God to 
anything but the One, there is no obvious reason why they 
should limit the title to It and Its first two emanations. The 


1 See on this subject Mason, The Faith of the Gospel, p. 54 (third edition, 
1889). 

* There are many passages in the Hymns where Synesius speaks of his 
various divinities just as a Gnostic might of his different grades of ons, 
e.g. Hymn, 1. 75, 116; Hymn, 2. 22, 27, 30, 65; Hymn, 3. 82, 132, 189; 
Hymn, 4. 69. Cp. On Providence, 1. 9. 
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chain is never once broken from first to last. The World is 
as closely related to its Soul as the Soul to the Intelligence ; 
and the same is the case throughout the whole series of 
emanations, right down to Matter. If anything but the One is 
truly divine, there is no cause why every single thing should 
not be divine. The Pantheistic view of God is more logical 
than the Neo-Platonic. Plotinus’ theory of the Trinity is due 
to his theory of the triad in Humanity, as he understands 
Humanity. The two stand or fall together. The Catholic and 
Alexandrine notions of the Divine Trinity are as different as 
can be. 

The same statement holds good with regard to the two 
opinions as to Creation. For the Christian, God creates 
because He wills to do so; He need not have made anything, 
if He had not pleased; He did it voluntarily. For the Neo- 
Platonist, God creates, without any choice in the matter; it is 
His nature to do so; He isa reservoir that, without losing 
any of its fulness, always overflows, and that overflowing 
eradually becomes Creation. The Intelligence thus proceeds 
from the One, the Soul from the Intelligence, the World from 
the Soul. The theory as to the eternal, or temporal, duration 
of Creation follows naturally, in either case, from the original 
view taken. According to Christianity, the world began and 
will end; according to Hellenism, it has neither beginning nor 
end, but is co-eternal with God. 

Coming down to earth and dealing with man, we still find 
the same irreconcilable antagonism. Christianity recognises 
sometimes a twofold, sometimes a threefold, division of 
Humanity—analysing it either into,body and soul, material and 
immaterial, or into body (material), spirit (immaterial), and 
soul (animal: the connecting link between the other two, the 
teov of the Alexandrines). In the former case, man’s true 
self is considered to reside in his soul; in the latter, in his 
spirit; in either case, in the highest part, in the spiritual, 
intelligible, part. But, though it is in the noblest division of 
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his nature that his true unity, his genuine self, his personality, 
has its abode, Catholic philosophy never forgets that the body 
is also a real portion of the man. Puritanism and exaggerated 
Mysticism may speak as if his material nature were something 
altogether distinct from himself; heresy and heterodoxy may 
make the mistake; but orthodox Christianity, never. For it, 
man is no more a ghost than he is a corpse. It holds, indeed, 
that in the Intermediate State between death and the Jude- 
ment-Day, while the body mingles again with the dust from 
which it was taken, the soul lives on alone, but it never 
regards that as the ideal condition of man; nay, it is only a 
temporary condition; and, when at last man attains perfec- 
tion, it will be in a perfect spirit enshrined in a perfect body. 
For Christianity, as for all modern philosophy, the man’s 
personality is the man himself; but that personality needs, 
for its complete manifestation, soul and body as well as 
spirit. 

Neo-Platonism, on the contrary, sacrifices human _person- 
ality in its insatiable love of analysis. As has been seen, it 
rejects the body altogether—not as an unnecessary adjunct to 
the soul, but as one of which the soul, in its best condition, 
has no need. While the soul remained in the World-Soul, it 
had no body; when it returns to its source, it will again be 
free from this encumbrance. But even the soul (in the wider 
sense of the word, as designating man’s higher immaterial 
nature) is further analysed by the Alexandrines into the soul 
(the mere principle of life; this is the ordinary meaning of 
wuyx7, as employed by them), the intelligence above it, and, 
highest of all, the wnity. Thus looked at, these three things 
are only logical abstractions. What is this intelligence, except 
as a faculty of the soul? What is this wnity, except as an 
invariable condition of existence? We may think them apart, 
but we never find them separate. In the whole range of 
human experience, no one has met an intelligence distinct from 
a living soul, or a unity existing by itself; and we can only © 
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reason from experience. We have no ground for assuming 
that such things can Je, if divorced from each other; and, if 
we do divorce them, we analyse man into an imaginary 
phantom, Neo-Platonism and Christianity are as mutually 
exclusive in their doctrines of man as in their doctrines of 
God; and for the same reason—the false psychology of 
Plotinus vitiates his theology. 

Both religions hold that man is a fallen creature ; but the 
two theories of the Fall are utterly inconsistent. Christianity 
makes no further attempt to explain the mystery of the Origin 
of Evil than to say that moral goodness, so far as our experience 
oes (be it observed that it does not try to carry its speculation 
so high as to make it applicable to the Divine nature), cannot 
exist where there is not a knowledge of the everlasting dis- 
tinction between Right and Wrong, and a power to choose 
between the two. This power of choice, which must exist 
in the greatest creatures in the original state of holiness in 
which they were first made, implies the possibility of choosing 
wrongly ; Original Righteousness necessitates the risk of Actual 
Sin. This power of choice, says the Church, was, before the 
creation of man, abused by some of the superhuman creatures, 
or Angels; and their evil influence was afterwards employed 
on man, and, acting on his own self-will, led to similar 
disaster in his case. The Fall of the first parents of our race 
has infected all their descendants. They could bequeath only 
the nature which they themselves possessed ; and, that having 
now been warped by wilful disobedience, all mankind are born 
in Original Sin—with a natural inclination to do wrong, and, 
therefore, in a state of alienation from God—and all give way 
to Actual Sin. The human body has, indeed, been injured by 
the evil; pain, and weakness, and death are its results. But 
the guilt is in the soul, which sins, not in the body—which is, 
after all, only the instrument used by the soul to effect the 
soul’s object. 

Neo-Platonism throughout gives a completely different 
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account of these matters. Evil, being inseparable from Matter, 
is to be seen everywhere but in the One. As one descends in 
thought from the intelligible to the sensible world, one finds 
evil ever becoming greater, in proportion as one approaches 
nearer to the lowest kind of Matter. Man is evil, simply 
because he exists as man; if he were still a soulin the World- 
Soul, he would be quite pure (except so far as the World-Soul 
itself is contaminated); but, because he has become man, he 
has fallen. The Fall is inseparable from Creation. To be at 
all is to be evil, in one degree or another. Therefore, while 
man is sinful, it is not his fault that he isso. The cause of 
his pollution is the fact that he is placed at so great a distance 
from the One; and in that position he has been set without 
any will of his own. His soul is not really injured by the 
evil, but only his lower nature; for, if he can entirely free 
himself from Matter, he is fit to be united to the Divine Jn- 
telligence. According to Synesius’ view of the two distinct 
sources of souls, the sinfulness of those that are excessively 
sinful is still less to be laid to their charge; and we arrive at 
the strange paradox (which never seems to have struck our 
author) that the most wicked of demons is also the least 
morally guilty of all creatures! 

Though man has fallen, he has not reached so hopeless 
a state but that he may be restored, and attain an end 
as high as, if not higher than, his original condition. Here, 
again, Christianity and Neo-Platonism are practically agreed in 
the statement of their doctrine. Here, again, they are worlds 
apart in the meanings which they attach to it, and in the 
methods by which they hold that the Restoration is effected. 

Man, says the Church, was made in the Image of God, and 
was intended to grow ever more and more into His Likeness. 
Had it not been for the Fall, this steady growth would have 
proceeded in an entirely normal way. Sin having intervened, 
such a natural and painless process became impossible. 
Though man had not reached the position of the devils, 
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though he was still capable of being brought back to righteous- 
ness, he could not bring himself back. As it had always been 
his duty to yield perfect obedience, he could not, since he had 
once disobeyed, discharge the debt. He had alienated him- 
self from God, and could not put himself once more at peace 
with God. The Divine Righteousness must be satisfied; and, 
since the completest service is due from every creature, for 
itself, none—not even the highest Archangel—has any excess 
of virtue which it can make over to man; none can do any 
Works of Supererogation. An Atonement must somehow be 
wrought for the guilty race; it must be made by One Who 
possesses the natures of both the parties to the reconciliation. 
It can therefore be accomplished only by God, and by God 
Incarnate. 


‘ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.’ 


The Second Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity became Man, 
and, as Man, worked out the reconciliation by a Human Life 
of unswerving obedience, crowned by a Death in which that 
quickening Life was offered up as the One acceptable Sacrifice. 
The Resurrection attested the fact that God had accepted It; 
that the Atonement for the race was fulfilled. Its application 
to every individual human being was made possible by the 
Ascension, which enabled the God-Man to send down the 
Everlasting Spirit, by Whose instrumentality He has, since 
Pentecost, ever dwelt in the hearts of His people. And the 
Spirit accomplishes His task on each, as each is united with 
all others in Holy Church, the Mystical Body of the Christ, 
first regenerating, and afterwards daily renewing by all the 
Means of Grace, especially by the heavenly Mysteries of the 
Sacramental System. Christianity, while consistently main- 
taining the genuineness of man’s free-will and the necessity 
‘of his co-operating with Divine Grace, never ceases to declare 
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that Restoration is a gift direct from Heaven, and that, though 
man may reject 1t when offered to him, he could never attain 
it unless it were offered him—and offered quite apart’ from 
the course of Nature. 

How utterly unlike is the teaching of Neo-Platonism on 
all these matters! Man’s immaterial nature, say Plotinus 
and all his followers, is akin to God; but his body, though ulti- 
mately derived (like everything else) from the One, is very 
far removed from It, and has practically no affinity for It. 
The soul—and, more particularly, the intelligence—is to come 
closer and closer to It; but it is through man’s own action 
that this gradual restoration is to be effected! It is nota 
depraved will, but his very existence as man, which separates 
him from the Divine. He has but to overcome Matter, and 
altogether detach himself from it—and at length he is so 
intimately united with his source, that he actually becomes 
God. There is, thus, no need of an Atonement ; in fact, there 
is no place for it in Neo-Platonism. The Deity cannot so far 
lower Itself as to become Man. The very glory of the Divine 
Intelligence is that it does not itself in any way come in 
contact with the sensible world. An Incarnation (except in 
the vague and general sense that man’s true self is a portion 
of the Divine dwelling in Matter) is more than a condescen- 
sion; it would be a degradation of the Deity. A God-Man 
is an impossible thing. If such a Being could be imagined, 
His Death could not; and if His Body coudd die, certainly It 
would have no Resurrection; for the whole object of the self- 
discipline of a righteous soul is to set it free for ever from the 
weary load of the flesh. Moreover, what need could there 
be of an outpouring of the Holy Ghost? Is not man’s soul 
already an emanation from the World-Soul? Does not the 
Spirit already live within him? How could a Divine Being 
institute Sacraments—material means for conveying spiritual 





1 Cp. On Dreams, 5. 
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life and strength? Are not the intelligible and the sensible 
opposed, with the utmost opposition? Do they not stand poles 
asunder? Neo-Platonism allows, it is true, that man cannot 
reach the Supreme Good without the help of Heaven; but 
this does not in any sense imply that it recognises the dis- 
tinction between Grace and Nature. Both systems proclaim 
the necessity of prayer for aid; but, while Christianity says 
that the suppliant must have econ sacramentally a Child 
of Grace in order to claim, as of right, an answer to such 
prayer, Neo-Platonism considers the right to depend on the 
original Divine extraction of the petitioner’s higher nature. 

The Catholic and the Alexandrine religions both believe in 
a Providence which rules the universe, and which takes 
especial interest in man, the highest of earthly creatures. 
But their views of Providence are as unlike as is every other 
chief point in their respective doctrines. 

For the Church, Providential care is practically an extension 
of Creation. The God, Who made all things, also watches 
over them, to preserve them. If He first brought them into 
being, He desires that they should continue and develop, 
each after its appointed manner. But, just as nothing could 
make itself, nothing could suffice to keep itself safe. Healone 
first gave all creatures birth; He alone gives them, day by 
day, the sustenance which they need; He is ever with them, 
to support them; ‘in Him’ they ‘ live, and move, and have’ 
their ‘being’! Providence, as we believe It, is, one may say, 
a Christian view of the World-Soul, calling the World into 
existence, and then ever dwelling in it; vivifying and 


sustaining. 
‘J “Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through everything we see. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 
In all things—darkness, light, 
Silence and sound.’ 


1 Acts 17. 28. 
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No creature is too insignificant to obtain a share in this loving 
protection. Each, according to its needs, receives it. ‘Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one of them 
is forgotten before God ?’! 

If Neo-Platonism had identified its doctrine of Providence 
and its doctrine of the World-Soul, it would have been much 
closer to Christianity on the particular point under considera- 
tion. The difference between the two religions in this matter 
would then have been owing simply to their diverse conceptions 
of the third Hypostasis of the Divine Trinity and of God’s 
manner of dwelling in the world. Synesius, however, entirely 
separates the two doctrines. The action of the World-Soul 
is continuous, but the action of Providence is intermittent. 
The latter does not seem’ in any way to concern itself with 
mere animals. Nay, it does not manifest its power in the 
daily routine of even man’s life, It never intervenes at all, 
except on occasions of more than ordinary importance. ‘The 
Deity is not disturbed in slighter matters, or whenever a 
mistake about this or that is being made. Some great creature 
must be that one single person, for whose sake one of the 
Blessed Race will come hither.’ How utterly contrary is the 
sentiment expressed in these words to S. Paul’s declaration, 
‘When we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die: yet peradventure for a good man some would evefi dare 
to die. But God commendeth His Love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us!’* How earthly 
are the thoughts of the Heathen philosopher; how heavenly 
those of the Christian Apostle! How completely the Neo- 
Platonist fails to grasp the moral depths to which sin has 
sunk man; how little he understands the Majesty of God! 
In his eyes, some men may be able to deserve the care of 
Heaven: but not all, The Christian perceives that none 








1 §. Luke 12. 6. 2 On Providence, 1. 11. 5 Romans 5. 6, sqq. 
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deserve it, but all receive it. ‘He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust,’? 
‘ Merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 

Synesius’ Providence is no better than a deus ex machina. 
The Gods set things going; and interfere no more, until some 
serious confusion has arisen. Then they reappear and 
remove the difficulties.’ 

30th the Church and the Alexandrine School hold that, 
though man cannot attain his highest bliss without the Divine 
assistance, he cannot attain it without energetically striving 
after it himself. Both insist on the fact that ‘Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.’ ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, 4 says S. Paul. ‘Providence is not 
like the mother of the new-born babe,’ says Synesius, ‘who 
must take pains in driving away the things that will fly to 
it and hurt it, ... but like that mother, who, having reared 
and armed her child, bids him make use of the armour, and 
ward off the evil things’® But how is this salvation to be 
worked out? //ow is this armour to be used ? 

Again the two systems go off on quite different lines. Both 
speak highly of the training of the will and the understand- 
ing; but, while Christianity makes moral goodness the end 
and a right understanding the means, Neo-Platonism (as we 





1§. Matt. 5. 45. 

2 «Synésius ne garde de la Providence que juste ce qu il en faut pour pré- 
server le monde d’une ruine complete ; elle n’apparait qu’au moment de la 
crise, pour débrouiller le drame, comme dans une pitce de théatre . . 
Cette Providence accidentelle, intermittente, avec ses langueurs et ses im- 
puissances, n’est point du tout celle que nous concevons .. . Si la Pro- 
vidence ne se révéle pas toujours clairement 4 nos regards troubles, elle ne 
s’en exerce pas moins stirement ; tantét elle se cache, tantdot elle éclate ; mais 
jamais il n’y a d’interruption dans son ceuvre. . . Qu’est-ce que ce Dieu 
incomplet, mutilé, pour ainsi dire, que nous présente le philosophe? Et 
esprit peut-il se reposer dans Vidée d’une demi-Providence?’ (Druon, pp. 
201, sq.). 

3 Cp. Isidore, Hpp. 5. 459. 4 Philippians 2, 12, 

5 On Providence, 1. 11. 
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have already observed) reverses the order, Both commend 
the mortification of the body, but on quite distinct grounds: 
Neo-Platonism, because it considers the body necessarily evil, 
and therefore an implacable enemy of the soul; Christianity, 
because it holds it to be merely an estranged friend, good in 
its original nature, and only accidentally, as it were, evil. The 
Alexandrine deems association with the corporeal to be nothing 
short of a humiliation and a misery; the Catholic maintains 
that the Incarnation has shown that the body, though a bad 
master, is an admirable servant. Consequently, the disciple 
of Plotinus sets the greatest store by intellectual contempla- 
tion; the member of Christ thinks most highly of virtuous 
activity; the former prays to be ‘taken out of the world’; 
the latter, to be ‘kept from the evil’! We do not mean 
that this characteristic difference was invariably manifest 
between the best examples of the types of the two Schools in 
the days when Neo-Platonism was a dangerous rival to the 
Church; for many of the finest Christians of that time shared 
with the nobler Pagans in disregarding the fact that life must 
be lived, and not dreamed through. We would merely insist 
that the teaching of Christianity, properly understood, empha- 
sises the point very decidedly. 
‘Heaven must be won, not dreamed : thy task is set, 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee,’ 

is its unchanging message to mankind. 

Both systems maintain that the great object towards which 
man is intended to strive is ultimate union with God. But 
there is no resemblance in the ideas which they entertain as 
to the nature of this union. 

With Christianity, it is the association in the closest possible 
intimacy of two essentially distinct personalities; or rather, 
itis more. It means, so far as we can grasp it and express it 
(for human intellect and human language are but poor and 
feeble instruments for dealing with Divine truths), that man 
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is to live, not only with God, but in God, so that every act and 
thought of his shall be dictated by the Eternal Spirit Who 
pervades his whole being; so that, though he will still be 
euided by his own will, the human will shall be in the com- 
pletest submission to, the most perfect accord with, the Will 
of God. He will be entirely one with the glorious Object of 
his love; but he will be still quite conscious that that Object 
and he himself are yet distinct. 

Neo-Platonism is dissatisfied with such a theory of union— 
which seems to it, in its unyielding pursuit of the most abstract 
unity, scarce other than a unified disunion, Always negligent 
of the fact of personality, always hankering after mathematical 
oneness, it proclaims that man’s highest bliss is entirely to 
lose himself in God. By means of religious (7c. intellectual) 
contemplation long continued, he succeeds in identifying him- 
self with the Divine Jntelligence; and then, with one magni- 
ficent effort of ecstasy, he divests himself of himself, he throws 
away his personality, and bounds aloft into the mysterious 
abysmal One, where—above Thought, above Existence—he dis- — 
appears in the Unseen, Unknown, Non-existent! He is not 
only united to God, he actually becomes God; but on the inevit- 
able condition of becoming—Nothing! 

Such are the schemes of religion offered to a sin-distraught 
world by Divine Revelation and human genius, Each claims 
to bring man back to the Deity from Whom he has wandered ; 
each clothes its teaching in much the same language, But, 
when their teaching is looked into, it is found that, on all. the 
principal matters, the two systems are invariably antagonistic. 

There remains but one point more, and we bring our sum- 
mary of the fundamental contradiction between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism to an end. Philosophy, religion—let it be 
called whichever any one pleases—is the method by which 
man is to be joined to the Most High. Who, then, may be 
saved? Is the celestial blessing for all, or only for some ? 

Christianity answers unhesitatingly, For all. It is true that 
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under the Old Dispensation the Lorp chose out one peculiar 
nation, and separated them from the rest of the world, that 
they might guard for Him the sacred deposit of Truth which 
He confided to their care; but not that they might keep it 
for ever to themselves. They were to be His priests to man- 
kind at large; they were to hold the treasure safe until the 
time came for others also to enjoy it, and then they were to 
communicate it to them with generous hand. And, even while 
He called the Israelites to their mighty privileges and gave 
them a special Revelation of Himself, He did not allow the 
Gentiles to remain in absolute darkness: He spoke to them, 
if they had eyes to see and ears to hear, through the varied 
workings of Nature. ‘He left not Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.’!_ He spoke 
to them through their own conscience; He spoke to them 
through their arts and sciences, and through their grand 
philosophies. It is true that He hardened Pharaoh’s heart,2 
and rejected Esau;* but these dread punishments refer only 
to their temporal condition, and nothing is told us of the man’s 
spiritual fate in either case. It is true that, under the New 
Dispensation, the Almighty still observes His method of 
Election; He still chooses out a peculiar people for Himself, 
acting entirely according to His own Divine Will, in no way 
influenced by anything which those whom He elects either 
have done or will dot But, if the natural Israel was to dis- 
pense the kingly privileges to mankind in general, still more 





t Acts'14:. 17, 2 Exodus 9, 12, ete. 3 H.g. Romans 9. 13. 

* It is, however, an Election immediately and uncondftionally to Grace ; 
only mediately and conditionally to Glory. God’s chosen people are called 
and elected into His Church Militant through the Sacrament of Regeneration, 
in such a way that they can have no doubt as to whether or no they have 
received the summons and have been made fit objects for the bestowal of 
the Heavenly Grace. But they must ever be striving and working, that 
they may ‘make’ their ‘calling and election sure’ (2 8. Peter 1. 10), into 
His Church Triumphant ; ‘for many are called, but few are chosen’ (S. Matt. 
22, 14). 
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is this the case with the spiritual Israel. The Deity uses 
human means to carry out His mighty ends. He employs 
His Church to spread the knowledge of the Gospel into new 
regions; and, where any branch of Christendom fails to culti- 
vate the missionary spirit, it comes near to being cut off from 
the True Vine and withering. Salvation is for all; and those 
who have been brought into the right way must light up the 
path for those who are still in darkness. No one can possess 
Christ as a piece of private property: each one must share 
the treasure with others, or forfeit it. For God the Son 
became not @ Man, but Man. He made Himself the Second 
Adam, the true Head of Redeemed Mankind. And therefore 
He is no respecter of persons: He offers His gifts equally to 
all. ‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ 
is all, and in all’! He came ‘to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’2 Since all were lost, He came to seek and to save 
all—the publican and the sinner; but also the scribe and the 
Pharisee, if they would let Him. 

Neo-Platonism, though it does not perhaps categorically 
deny that perfect bliss is offered to all men (since it holds that 
all have emanated from the Supreme, and all have a tendency 
to return to It), yet practically considers that it is within the 
reach of only a favoured few. Since the human intelligence 
must be cultivated to a very high degree before it can be 
united with the Divine Jntelligence, what chance is there that 
the majority of men can ever compass their happiness ? How 
can those who must toil on day by day, in order to support 
themselves and their families by some humble trade, ever find 
time to educate themselves to the extent necessary to enable 
them to come into close contact with the intelligible world ? 
According to the system of Plotinus and his followers, it seems 
that a man must either be so rich as to have no need to work 





1 Colossians 3. 11. 2 §. Luke 19. 10. 
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for a livelihood, or he must trust entirely to the charity of 
others to supply his wants, if he is to have the leisure requisite 
to enable him to win the good-will of the gods. And, if all 
who are not wealthy are to enter hermitages and live the 
solitary life, how long will the riches of the rest continue ? 
—how long, indeed, will the race be able to keep itself in 
existence? Since the highest blessing of all is to get above 
Intelligence, and, by ecstasy, to be joined to the One (and this 
cannot be attained till the intelligence has been trained to its 
utmost capacity), how can this glorious boon ever be conferred 
on those who cannot go through that training? What, then, 
is the final goal of humanity in general? What have the vast 
majority of men to look forward to? Are they any happier 
in their prospect than the material persons of Valentine ? 
Their sowd is, indeed, to be reunited at length with the World- 
Soul; but is not that the future portion of even the lower 
animals and the plants? Have they a soul at all, in the 
spiritual sense of the word? Have they an intelligence? Even 
the curse of the Manichaean Llect, as they ate bread, upon those 
Hearers who (on pain of suffering fearful punishments after 
death) had been compelled to prepare that bread for them, 
seems less cruel than this attempt to reduce the larger part of 
mankind to the level of the birds and beasts; for Manichaeism 
appears at least to have held that, after a series of reincarna- 
tions, the soul of the mere Hearer might be admitted into the 
joys of the Elect. while the Alexandrine understanding of 
metempsychosis does not appear to have provided for the 
development of an intelligence in those whom it presumably 
supposed to be originally devoid of it. Remembering Synesius’ 
dogma of the two sources of souls, we must admit that his 
message to the one class of men was a message of uncompro- 
mising condemnation. 





1 The curse was: ‘It was not I who reaped, or ground, or baked thee ; 
may they who did so be reaped, and ground, and baked in their turn !’ 
—Robertson vol. i. p. 195; see also the next few pages. 
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On this point Neo-Platonism is as unlike Christianity as 
on all the others. It holds that perfect Goodness desires 
to raise men to Itself, but only those who are akin to It, 
only those who possess a pure and enlightened intelligence. 
The rest are so far removed from It, that It can do nothing 
for them. In fact, God is not in man, except man himself 
be conscious of the Divine Presence. The Alexandrines 
could understand the thought of man seeking for God, but 
not the thought of God seeking for man. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son would appear natural to them, if they 
were acquainted with it; but they would have considered 
the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Silver 
fantastic. 

While Christianity proclaims that all men are brothers, 
all equal in the sight of the Creator, and that, therefore, 
none can save himself except by trying to save others— 
that self-sacrifice is the law of life—Neo-Platonism divides 
men into the philosophic few and the unphilosophic many, 
and tends to a Pharisaical self-satisfaction and deprecia- 
tion of others, together with a mere selfish desire to save 
oneself. 

Thus the two systems are opposed in what they teach 
as to the Divine Trinity and Its Hypostases; the Creation ; 
the nature of Man; his Fall; his Restoration and the means 
by which it is effected; Providence; the kind of life at which 
man is to aim; the Destiny marked out for him; and the 
sense in which it may be said that Salvation is offered to 
all. In speaking on these matters, they often use similar 
language, but their meanings are always different. 





1 «Les néoplatoniciens comme les chrétiens parlent de Trinité, de chute, 
de relévement et d’union avec Dieu; mais les mots seuls se ressemblent 
. . . La Trinité néoplatonicienne . . . est une simple construction dialectique 
placée dans le vide qu’elle ne remplit pas et dans le néant qu'elle ne 
parvient pas a animer . . . Si l’école parle de chute comme VEvangile, cette 
chute pour elle n’est pas une déviation de la volonté, elle consiste unique- 
ment dans la descente des Ames dans le monde de la mati¢re. . . Quant 
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Yet these are the two schemes of philosophy which, 
mutually exclusive as they are, Synesius appears, by some 
strange process of eclecticism, to have reconciled to his 
own satisfaction. He was not an accurate thinker; and, 
though his speculations are sometimes rather bold, it does 
not seem that he was a deep one. It is improbable that he 
ever saw very clearly the logical trend of Neo-Platonism. 
He felt it an influence for good in his own life; and did not 
realise that in his own personal character he had an example 
of the true nature of man, in which the intelligence (though 
it must, indeed, guide the affections) is not by itself so noble 
as they are when it controls them. He wished to do his 
duty in life; and, according to his ability, he did it, not allow- 
ing himself to be carried into the errors of practice into 
which, logically, he should have fallen. Christian doctrine, 
as far as his extant writings show, he never thoroughly 
grasped. Doubtless the similarity of language used by both 
Hellenes and Christians impressed him, and he was gradually 
led to perceive that the Religion of the Incarnation taught the 
worship of the One True God in a clearer way than did 
Neo-Platonism—without his observing that it taught it in 
an altogether different manner. He came to allow that 
Christianity was a higher form of Philosophy than the system 
of Plotinus, and passed into his new life slowly, and without 
ever making any actual breach with his earlier ways of 
thought. He accepted the Incarnation, though he seems to 
have had a very slight grasp of its full significance,! and may 
perhaps have given it a more or less figurative explanation. 
No doubt, in the same way he yielded assent to the other 
doctrines (or most of them) of the Church which are utterly 
opposed to the Alexandrine method, so that, outwardly, he 





au relevement .. . le néoplatonisme le fait dépendre . . . de Vhomme seul 
livré 4 luirméme . . . Le néoplatonisme, par l’ascétisme et l’extase, veut 
amener homme 4 l’anéantissement’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 60, sqq.). 

1 See pp. 279, sq. 
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would appear to those who casually met him much as other 
Christians. But it is more than doubtful whether he ever 
held all these doctrines in a Catholic sense. There was no dis- 
honesty, no conscious deceit, about him; but, while his public 
teaching was probably, on the whole, of an orthodox nature, 
his own private esoteric belief seems to have been no more, 
at any time, than a Christianised Neo-Platonism. At its 
best, it gives us the impression of a patchwork of the two 
religions. It is neither Christianity nor Neo-Platonism ; 
strictly speaking, it is an incongruous compound of both: 
it is Synesianism. 

It is necessary to insist upon the radical difference between 
the two Schools, and the consequent impossibility of uniting 
them without completely altering their peculiar characters, 
because these facts are not always recognised. Even so pro- 
found a thinker as Vacherot has overlooked them. He speaks 
of the two systems as varying developments of the same funda- 
mental conception. Both, he says, aim at fusing in one the © 
wisdom of East and West, and the chief cause of their 
diversity is that in Neo-Platonism the Western influence 
prevails: in Christianity, the Eastern. 

It is possible that the Oriental element may be the stronger 
in the Catholic body of dogma, since almost all the greatest 
theologians of the Early Church belonged to the eastern 
division of the Empire, and it was within its confines that all 
the CEcumenical Councils were held. But surely Orientalism 
prevailed in the School of Alexandria? It founded itself on 
Plato, doubtless, and set Aristotle in the post of honour 
next to him; but what it most appreciated in Plato was 
the side on which he came nearest to the mysticism of the 
East; and the doctrine of emanation is a purely Oriental 
notion. 

It may be admitted that, to some extent, Vacherot is right. 
In a merely human aspect, the two systems do both start 
from man’s consciousness that somehow he has been separated 
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from his true happiness, and man’s longing to find a means 
of returning to it (though we are at a loss to understand how 
he can perceive any other close relation between them in 
their inmost selves). But it is singular that he only looks 
at the human side. It is a startling fact that in a work 
containing some fifteen hundred pages or more, in several 
parts of which the philosophy of various Christian writers 
is dealt with at considerable length—a work written by one 
who professes the deepest admiration for Christianity, and 
who, we should suppose, cannot call himself other than a 
convinced Christian—we do not remember to have noticed 
the slightest hint of any supernatural origin for the Catholic 
Church. Vacherot never speaks a word against the universal 
belief of Christians that a special Revelation has been given 
to them. He does not say that he does not hold the belief 
himself; but the whole style of his able Histoire Critique de 
? Ecole d’ Alexandrie leads one to suppose that he does not 
hold it; for he silently ignores the subject of Revelation! 
Throughout he treats Christianity as he treats Neo-Platonism : 
as an eclectic system worked out by gifted thinkers, who 
have taken all that is best in the thought of the past and 
made it into a harmonious scheme of their own. But he 
maintains that the theologians of the Church have accom- 
plished their task vastly better than the others; that, while 
Neo-Platonism is full of inconsistencies, Christianity is 
perfectly coherent and leaves no gaps anywhere. We accept 
this latter view, because we are convinced of the Incarnation 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles; but 
how any one, who is not convinced of these, can be entirely 
satisfied to accept it, we do not see. If Christianity be only 
human, is it safe—with the ruins of all the great philosophies 
of the past before our eyes—to declare that 7¢ can never 
vanish away, to make room for something yet more perfect ? 
Vacherot carries the theory of development to an unheard-of 
excess. He states that primitive Christianity was hardly 
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different from Judaism, and did not believe in the actual 
Divinity of the Son and the Spirit.1 He considers the dogma 
of the Holy Trinity to be due to the influence of Greek 
(Pagan!) thought, after the Church had to some extent 
emancipated herself from Eastern methods. The first 
Christians, he tells us, regarded the dogma as a return to 
polytheism; and it was the genius of such men as Clement, 
Origen, and S. Athanasius which gradually succeeded in 
making it an article of the Creed.” He gives, in fact, what 
would probably be a most accurate and scientific account 
of the intellectual expansion of Christianity, if it were a 
simply human philosophy; but assuredly it is an account 
that no orthodox Christian will for a moment accept. He 
speaks of the explicit declaration of what had before been 
held implicitly, as if it were the actual invention of something 
new. He is well answered by a learned fellow-countryman 
of his own, who points out, in a spirit with which every 
Christian must agree, that the Gospel is from Heaven and our 
religion is based on Revelation.” 


1 «Le Christianisme primitif accepta la théologie juive sans y rien changer. 
Il conserva la triple conception de Dieu, du Verbe et de l’Esprit saint, en y 
ajoutant seulement V’incarnation du Verbe divin en Jésus-Christ, et la com- 
munication spéciale de Esprit saint & son Kglise . . . Ni le Verbe ni 
l’Esprit n’étaient Dieu méme (vol. i. pp. 297, sq.) 

2 « Jamais les Chrétiens de la Judée ne purent comprendre cette profonde 
doctrine @un Dieu en trois personnes, dont chacune posséde au méme titre 
et au méme degré la nature divine ; ils s’en tinrent au Dieu de Moise, et ne 
voulurent voir dans le Fils et le Saint-Esprit que de simples organes de la 
puissance de Dieu. Le dogme de la Trinité leur sembla un retour au 
polythéisme . . . Le berceau du dogme de la Trinité est une ville grecque, 
et le héros de cette grande polémique qui aboutit au symbole de Nicée est 
un Alexandrin, Athanase finit l’ceuvre commencée par d’autres Alexandrins, 
saint Clément, Origene. Ce grand symbole résume toute la théologie orientale 
et toute la théologie grecque ’ (¢bid. p. 299). 

3 «T/Evangile n’a point péniblement amassé son trésor; il n’est pas vrai 
“qwil se soit assimilé la science de toutes les écoles pour la convertir en sa 
propre substance!” I] a apporté sa doctrine du ciel, sans étre obligé de la 
mendier h la terre, et c’est ce qui lui imprime cette unité vivante qui manquera 
toujours aux fusions artificielles composées d’éléments hétérogénes” (De 
Pressens¢, vol. ii. p. 59). 
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Is it not his having left Revelation out of sight which has 
caused Vacherot to make the strange mistake of regarding 
Christianity and Neo-Platonism as variants of the same 
tendency? He observes that they both offer to lead man to 
his true welfare ; that they both use much the same language ; 
that the learning of Alexandria plays a prominent part in 
enabling each fully to express itself: and, somehow, he comes 
to the conclusion that they are both practically the same 
thing, in an imperfect and a perfect stage. 

We have seen that Neo-Platonism is irreconcilable with 
Catholic dogma. But what is it in itself? Its principal 
exponents regarded it as greatly superior to Christianity ; 
Ammonius even left the Church, in order to set it on foot. 
What, then, did they find so attractive in it? How much 
does it satisfy the human heart and intellect ? 

To the heart it says nothing at all; it leaves it on one side 
as unworthy of consideration. It devotes itself to the en- 
lightenment of the intellect. What is the result of its work 
on behalf of this part of man’s nature ? 

It has one very great merit. It has accounted for the 
connection of the finite and the Infinite, the individual and 
the Universal, in a far completer way than any of the philo- 
sophies which preceded it. Plotinus and his School have 
joined all together as links in one immense chain. At its 
highest point is the Supreme God; at its lowest, formless 
Matter. Even the humblest of created things is united to 
the First Cause; for all existence has proceeded from It by 
way of emanation. With the best masters of this School, 
dualism is nearly, if not quite, eliminated (Synesius has, to a 
considerable extent, fallen back under its dominion), for every- 
thing, Evil included, may be at last traced back to the One. 

The excellence of the conclusion is due to the excellence 
of the method. Neo-Platonism is never content merely to 
accept facts as they are; so long as their complexity remains, 
it feels that it has not discovered their cause. It insists on 
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analysing everything into the elements of which it is 
composed. 

But the School of Alexandria has great faults, all owing 
to the fact that it forgets the rule of the golden mean. The 
method of analysis is admirable; it is the only true philo- 
sophical method; but 1t must not be pushed to an extremity. 
reason must, undoubtedly, be employed, and employed to the 
full in all our researches; but it must not be stretched till 
‘t breaks. We must reason from our experience; we cannot 
vo beyond it, on pain of falling into contradictions. This is 
where the Alexandrines have erred. So far from despising 
experience, they have made use of it up to the point beyond 
which it has been unable to go. But, feeling that they had 
not yet attained the object of their search, they have then 
bidden farewell to experience, and attempted to soar above 
it in a region where speculation has nothing to guide it. 
They have wandered into a world of phantoms and imagina- 
tions as unlike the phenomena of the sensible world (which 
Neo-Platonism holds to be their outward expression) as any- 
thing can well be. 

They have made a skilful and scientific analysis of human 
nature; they have seen that, while it consists of material 
and immaterial, the immaterial itself can be resolved into 
different parts. The lowest of these is the vivifying principle 
(the soul); higher than this is the spiritual principle (the 
intelligence); and beyond this again is the principle of in- 
dividuality (the wnity). So far they have been reasoning 
from experience, and their conclusions are valid. But now 
they desert experience and reach an abstraction. Disregarding 
the fact that these three immaterial elements are always found 
indissolubly united with each other and with the material 
element in the single personality of the man, they proceed 
to make of each a separate entity to itself. Enamoured of 
unity for its own sake, they are by no means satisfied with 
so complex a unit as that manifested in man. ‘No,’ they 
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say, ‘if we are to trace man back to his source, we cannot 
leave him in this state.’ Instead of considering these elements 
as necessarily combined in humanity (though logically separ- 
able one from another), they fancy that they can be separated 
in actual reality. Thus they make of each of the three a 
complete thing in itself; and of each, the principle of the 
one which comes below it. The body proceeds from the 
higher unit of the soul; the soul, from the superior unit of 
the intelligence; the intelligence, from the actual unity. 
They do not mean that there is any distinction in point of 
time between the immaterial component parts of man; but 
simply that that is the sczentific order in which human nature 
is built up. 

But this whole idea is contrary to experience. What is a 
unity, apart from the one being of which it is merely a 
condition of existence? What is an intelligence, apart from 
the sowl (or principle of life)? What is a soul (in the 
Alexandrine sense), when it does not express itself in a 
living being? Pure abstractions, and nothing else. 

Since human Reason (unilluminated by Divine Revelation) 
must argue first up from man to God and then down again 
from God to man and the rest of creation, we are obliged, 
in examining Neo-Platonism, to proceed in the same way. 
Coming, then, to the Alexandrine doctrine of the Deity, we 
find the same radical defect, pushed still farther, as in the 
Alexandrine doctrine of man. 

What is the Supreme God? The Unity of unities, the 
most abstract of all abstractions, a Being (It is not really a 
Being, since It 7s not; but there is no more accurate word 
that one can use) that has no qualities; about which one 
can know nothing whatever, since It does not even exist, 
The true Object of worship is Nothingness! 

What is the Divine Intelligence? A Being which is not 
alive, since it is superior to the Principle of all life. And 
yet, though it does not live, it thinks! 
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We are in the midst of contradictions and conceptions 
which cannot be realised, till we reach the Divine Soul. 
Here, at last, we have something conceivable, the Spirit of 
Life. But then this is only the third God, and quite inferior 
to the former two. It is not till we come to the lowest part 
of the intelligible world that Neo-Platonism gives us anything 
of which the human intellect can form the slightest idea. 
Above that, everything is not only superior to, but contra- 
dictory of, our reasoning powers. 

All things come forth from the Supreme by a series of 
emanations. But how can existence emanate from non- 
existence, where there is no exterior Force to create it? The 
thought cannot be entertained; it is simply a fancy, not a 
rational statement. 

As for Creation, in the strict sense of the term, there is 
no room for it in Neo-Platonism. Lmanation is the invariable 
rule; the sensible world is as true an emanation from the 
World-Soul as is the World-Soul from the Inteiligence. But 
in what way does our Reason help us to understand the 
thought of Spirit naturally and necessarily expressing itself 
in the outward shape of Matter? We cannot grasp the_ 
relation of the two. There is nothing within the range of 
our experience which inclines us to believe that the World- 
Soul can develop itself into the World, or the human sowl 
develop itself into the human body. We admit that, some- 
how, there must be a Vital Principle inhabiting the universe, 
just as we know that there is a vital principle in all living 
bodies on earth; but Reason never hints to us that Life can 
be materialised. It vivifies Matter, we see; but we have no 
ground for assuming that the two things are really one, 
looked at from the interior and from the exterior. 

When we come to the doctrine that the individual soul 
was perfect (so far as the individual can be perfect) when 
it dwelled originally in the World-Soul, and that it is its 
association with the body which makes man an imperfect 
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being, we meet with another contradiction to experience. 
The sow (the principle of life), as we know it, is altogether 
inseparable from the body; with this latter it is born, it 
lives, it grows, it dies. It begins imperfect, and strives 
slowly towards perfection. The vital principle is a mere 
germ in the embryo; it is more developed in the infant; it 
reaches its highest point in the mature human being; and, 
when he dies, surely the vital principle dies with him ? 
Else, why does he die? And whither has the vital principle 
gone? It is no longer anything but an imagination. 

The whole Alexandrine theory of simplicity as perfection 
and variety as imperfection is radically vicious. A study of 
Nature teaches us that it actually reverses the truth. The 
lower one goes, the simpler the objects which one meets; the 
higher one mounts, the more complex do they become. In 
the mineral kingdom there is mere substance; above this is 
the vegetable kingdom, in which the substance has a life 
of its own and is capable of growth; gradually we rise into 
the animal kingdom, and find the creature possessed of the 
powers of sensation and locomotion. At last, when we reach 
man, we observe the most complex of all earthly beings, who 
adds to the possessions of the lower creatures the gifts of 
Reason, and Will, and Personality, and even a spiritual nature 
which lifts him above the sensible world altogether. Arguing 
from the analogy of all creation, we should expect to learn 
that the Deity, as the highest of all things, is also the most 
complex. And such, Christianity tells us, is the case; for, 
in the perfect Unity of His Essence, He is a Trinity of 
Persons. 

Looked at from another point of view, unity does, it is 
true, become more intense the farther one goes upward in the 
scale of existence. An invertebrate animal may be divided 
without losing its life; apparently without suffering any 
particular inconvenience. The severed parts will sometimes 
form into new creatures, each with a distinct life of its own. 

I 
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A vertebrate animal cannot be treated so. Some parts may 
be separated from it; but, even if the animal itself continues 
to live, those parts die when they are cut off from the source 
of its vital existence. And it is only to some extent that 
it can be dealt with even in this manner. After a certain 
point, such treatment must kill it. It is not divisible after 
the fashion of the lower animal ; it has a truer unity. When 
we come to man, we discover a higher unity still than in 
the vertebrate irrational animals. These latter follow out 
all their various instincts as they arise; but man—at least, 
in so far as he at all surpasses the other animals—makes 
all his instincts subservient to his will. Man, as man, is 
more one than the creatures below him; the higher irrational 
creatures are more one than the lower. Thus Reason leads us 
to conclude that in some sense—whether or no we can grasp 
it—the Deity is more One than any creature. The Alex- 
andrines, therefore, are logically correct in regarding the 
Supreme as the completest possible Unity ; but they are 
empirically wrong in their interpretation of this Unity. The 
ideal Unity is not absolute Simplicity ; on the contrary, all 
experience teaches that it is the widest Complexity. There 
is not the slightest difficulty in accounting for creation on 
the Christian hypothesis as to the nature of God; on the 
theory of the School of Alexandria, it remains utterly un- 
thinkable. 
All things, says Neo-Platonism, tend to return to their 
source. Granted; the First Cause is also the Final Cause. 
‘Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things.’* But 
does not this, on Alexandrine principles, lead to a fourfold 
separation of the elements of which man is composed ? Must 
not his body be left alone in the sensible world; his sow/ 
return to the World-Soul; his intelligence to the Divine Intelli- 
gence; his wnity to the One? And then where is the man ? 





1 Romans 11. 36. 
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Tf the noblest part of him can be absorbed into the One, so 
that it is altogether in It (we must overlook, for the moment, 
the fact that it cannot be in It at all), is not man really 
superior to the World-Soul, and even to the Divine Intelligence ? 
In adoring them, is he not adoring things beneath himself ? 

If Evil comes from Matter, and Matter is the lowest emana- 
tion of the One, Evil is derived from perfect Goodness, Since 
Matter is, in some degree, found everywhere but in the One, 
Evil is manifest, to some extent, everywhere but in the highest 
form of Divine Perfection. Evil is, in fact, only a lesser Good, 
just as darkness is a lesser light. Therefore there is really no 
such thing as Evil; it is nothing but a relative term. We 
have here simply a daring paradox. The mind of man can 
never be persuaded that cruelty, and selfishness, and dishonesty, 
are only gentleness, and self-sacrifice, and honesty, in a lesser 
degree. Good and Evil are mutually contradictory (even 
though they may, and do, subsist in the same human char- 
acter), and all possible refinements of ingenuity can never 
persuade the human understanding that they are the same 
thing at their base. 

The faultiness of the metaphysics of the Alexandrines 
injures their ethical system. Like Christianity, like every 
other philosophy which has a genuine claim to respect, Neo- 
Platonism demands that man shall follow out his true destiny 
by aiming ever upwards towards the ideal Good. But what is 
this School’s notion of the ideal Good? Not virtue, not right- 
cousness, not any moral quality, but abstract, mathematical 
unity. Man must, indeed, cultivate virtue; but only as a 
means to an end. Above righteousness stands knowledge 
above knowledge, ecstasy. Without being virtuous, man can 
never attain his object; but his task is to rise altogether 
beyond virtue, and, till he has done that, he is far from his 
goal. He must be holy, in order that his understanding may 
be clear ; and, when he has trained his understanding to the 
highest possible point, he throws down the ladder by which 
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bed, and plunges into unconsciousness and nothing- 
ness. Practical goodness is less admirable than intellectual 
contemplation ; intellectual contemplation is inferior to a 
mental and moral suicide. Certainly Neo-Platonism does not 
do much to show humanity the true beauty of holiness ! 

But what does Plotinus mean by insisting on the cultiva- 
tion of virtue (even though it be merely as a means to 
eventual unification)? How is virtue possible in his view ? 


There can be no morality apart from freedom of choice (at 
- and he leaves 


he has chm 


least as human beings understand morality) 
no room for such freedom anywhere. The Deity Himself, he 
holds, is by His very nature constrained to create. He does 


not will to do so; if He did not create, He would cease to be 


God. Each existing thing has more of evil, and less of good, 
in proportion to the relative distance at which it stands from 
the One. Each soul receives its peculiar character from the 
Creator, as actors receive their parts from the author of a 
drama. Plotinus, and after him Synesius,? may attempt to 
maintain that the soul may play its part well or ill; but the 
notion is illogical. Its very existence is an evil; the way in 
it is nothing but an 


which it lives is predestined for it; 


animated machine. How can it do otherwise than conduct 


itself in the manner to which it is forced ? 
Still, obliged as we are to evil, we need n 
trouble at the fact, says Plotinus; for what is bad for the 


ot feel much 


eS ee 


: ‘All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players, 
seems rather a favourite idea with the Neo-Platonists. Synesius expresses 
it in On Providence, 1. 13, and alludes to the theatre in On Kingship, 3, 
and On Providence, 1. 15 (twice) and 2. 8; Proclus used similar language 
(see Vacherot, vol. ii, p. 267); and Palladas, a contemporary of Synesius 
(we do not know that he was a Neo-Platonist, but he belonged to Alexandria), 
has left an epigram, which runs :— 

Dv} was 6 Blos, kal malyviov* 7) wade maisew, 
rihv orovony meTadels, i) pepe Tas Gdvvas. 


Cp. also Isidore, Epp. 5. 244. 
2 Un Providence, 1. 13. 
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individual is yet good for the universe. This last is a great 
harmony,’ made up of all sorts of sounds. The good and the 
bad are led to act in opposite ways, but the resultant effect 
is good. Evil in the world is mixed with good ;? and, besides, 
evil is nothing worse than the privation of good; in fact, it is 
really good in its lowest form. 

Such is the failure of Neo-Platonism. The enthusiasm of 
a Plotinus, the organising skill of a Porphyry, the erudition 
of a Proclus, have left us nothing more helpful than this. 
Such is the end of the attempt to fuse all former philosophies 
and religions in one complete whole. A theology which 
exalts a non-existent God; a psychology which reduces man 
to a phantom; an ethical system which puts thought above 
action; a gospel which is addressed only to the privileged 
few—this is the last word of the final development of Greek 
wisdom. It is strange to think that Porphyry should have 
turned from the teaching of Origen to that of Plotinus; it is 
strange that Synesius’ attachment to Neo-Platonism should 
have kept him so long outside the Church. And yet—how- 
ever it may have been with others who acted like them—the 
wonder is, perhaps, not really so great in either of the two 
cases. Deeply spiritual, loftily Christian as was Origen in 
himself, his philosophy was not that of genuine Catholicity. 
It was practically Neo-Platonism grafted by some remarkable 
process on the Faith of the Gospel; for it will not be forgotten 
that the Christian and Hellenic Schools of Alexandria pro- 
ceeded on very similar lines, the expanded and altered 
Platonism played almost the same part in both. As regards 
Synesius, it seems plain that, till he was close on forty, he 
came in contact with few Christians. In his own country he 
felt himself isolated in his philosophical studies. Probably 
he there saw Christianity hardly at all in a learned or scien- 
tific form. His fondness for study and his love of antiquity 





1 Cp. On Dreams, 2; Hymn 3. 341. 2 Cp. On Providence, 2. 7. 
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would naturally draw him much closer to the Neo-Platonism 
which had thrown its shield before the impotent ancient 
culture, and was trying to defend it against the vigorous 
attacks of the new religion. It would be a long time before 
he could grasp the unforeseen fact that the worship maintained 
by country prelates and unlettered monks enshrined a truer 
and more coherent explanation of the relation between God 
and man, between the worlds intelligible and sensible, than 
anything which the gifted Hypatia had ever been able to 
teach him. 

And now it was war to the death between Christianity and 
Neo-Platonism as distinct systems. The struggle ended, as 
we have seen, in the closing of the schools at Athens, which 
destroyed the once powerful body that for over three hundred 
years had been a formidable riv al to the Kingdom of God. 
Though Neo-Platonism might first despise Christianity as a 
vulgar, unlearned superstition, and then wish either to crush 
it or—if this could not be done—make terms with it, the 
vitality and the aggressiveness of the latter made all this 
impossible. The Giants’ attempt to scale Olympus was 
brought to nought; the greatest scheme invented by man’s 

unaided genius to reach the Unknown ended in hopeless 
abstractions; till at last Neo-Platonism, ‘tired equally of 
seeking and of speaking, fairly lay down and died.? And - 
over its ruin rose the Church into greater prominence than 
ever; for she had conquered polytheism ; she had taken for 
her own use all that is best in philosophy. She showed her- 
self as the guardian of the universal religion, the world-wide 
Wisdom ; for she was founded upon the Rock, and the gates of 
Hades should never utterly prevail against her. She lived 
among men, her work was with humanity; but her Head was 
in Heaven, and she owed her life to the Indwelling of the true 
World-Soul, the Holy Ghost, the Lorp, and the Life- Giver. 





2 p. 60. 2 Kingsley, H. L., p. 85. 3 See S. Matt. 16. 18. 
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To Synesius, before (even to a considerable extent after) his 
conversion, philosophy is the best of all things, the one thing 
which, beyond all others, raises man above the commonplace 
routine of everyday life, the sordid pleasures, the contemptible 
ambitions of the apparently soulless mob. And surely he is 
right. He has not much light; but, in the degree in which 
he possesses it, he is striving to walk in the light. He gives 
us some very good moral teaching. The virtue of an action 
is in its motive! Obedience to a superior is more blessed 
than governing an inferior; for (we may admit that the 
reason is rather selfishly expressed), while in the former case 
one is drawing excellence into one, in the latter one is giving 
it out.2 Truthfulness commends itself. ‘Even now speech 
stands in no need of a city, in order to enable it to speak with 
freedom and confidence before an Emperor. For truthfulness 
is the nobility of words, and no word which was more shame- 
ful has ever gained in glory on account of the place in which 
it was spoken.’® Prosperity demands congratulation, but does 
not deserve praise; for there is no moral worth in it. It may 
be the result of virtue, but never its cause Persons who do 
not possess intelligence and practical wisdom are better with- 
out external privileges than with them; for they are then less 
able to do wrong, as their incapacity can find no outlet into 
active operation. These external privileges are merely ‘ instru- 
mental,’ and, therefore, quite as capable of ministering to vice 
as to virtue.® 

But, though Synesius—like all the well-known philosophers 
of this School—can give good advice, and practises what he 
preaches, so far as honestly to strive after a pure, unselfish, 
life, the Alexandrine method, rigidly followed out, not only 





1 Hp. 146. 2 On Providence, 1. 9. 

3 On Kingship, 2. Cp. Ep. 153. We are reminded here of 8S. Gregory 
the Great’s words to S. Augustine of Canterbury: ‘Non enim pro locis res, 
sed pro bonis rebus loca amanda sunt.’ 

4 On Kingship, 3. Cp. On Providence, 1. 13. 

On Kingship, 4. 
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assigns virtue a place inferior to that which it gives to know- 
ledge, but even makes virtue impossible by denying the reality 
of human free-will. 

Intensely logical, as a rule, in their reasoning, the Neo- 
Platonists, happily, are less logical in their lives; and the 
inaccuracy makes them all the nobler and more attractive. 
For their system, if persisted in, must inevitably be opposed 
to the Gospel; if observed with perfect consistency, it cannot 
do otherwise than encourage its votaries to wrap themselves 
up in the cloak of their own fancied excellence, and leave 
the ignorant multitude to their fate. Fortunately, however, 
though ccmpletely exclusive in theory, they often, in actual 
fact, had a kindly feeling for those whom they considered 
quite incapable of ever appreciating the dignity of sacred 
philosophy. 

Though Neo-Platonism is utterly opposed to Christianity, 
it is none the less quite possible that, hke the Divine Mosaic 
Law, like many another merely human scheme of doctrine, 
it might become a pedagogue to bring men unto Christ... For 
all its proud self-confidence, for all its fancy as to its being 
itself the truest kind of wisdom, it might unwittingly lead 
them forward to the True Wisdom, the Religion of the Incar- 
nation. Such an office it fulfilled for our author, and, probably, 
for some of his friends.2, Even when he still imagines himself 
a convinced and definite Platonist, when he still considers 
mankind at large to be unfit to receive a revelation from 
above, when he still glorifies the understanding at the expense 
of the affections, he is coming to see that the ideal bishop is 
a finer character than even the ideal sage. ‘Having set upon 
myself a light load, philosophy, he writes, ‘I think that I 
have carried it well up to the present. But, receiving praise 
from some persons for appearing not to have failed entirely in 
this pursuit, I am deemed worthy of greater things by those 





1 See Galatians 3. 24. 2 See ch. xi. 
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who are not able to discern the fitness of a soul. I fear that, 
if I grow vain and accept the honour, I may fail in both, by 
neglecting the one while not attaining to the dignity of the 
other.’ He loves and reverences philosophy ; he is repelled 
by much which he thinks earthly and legendary in popular 
Christianity. But he hopes that it may, after all, be more 
philosophical in its essence than he has hitherto perceived. 
The Pagan mythology is in itself quite absurd; yet how 
marvellous a wealth of Divine Truth lies beneath it! Is the 
resurrection of the body, is the eventual destruction of the 
present heaven and earth, a more fanciful notion than many 
of the tales which Homer sets forth? May there not be a 
deep esoteric teaching to be found in this new religion by 
those who will take the trouble to study it scientifically ? Is 
popular Christianity necessarily Christianity in its real form ? 
May not the sage be able to learn from it even a more Godlike 
wisdom than that which was taught by Plato and Aristotle, 
by Plotinus and Hypatia ? 

He will not disguise his convictions ; he will give no one 
the least ground for saying that he secured admission to 
the episcopate by underhand means. But, if the revered 
Theophilus insists on his consecration, he is prepared to 
accept the fact as a proof that it is God Himself who is 
calling him into closer communion with the intelligible 
world: he is prepared to believe that as a Christian bishop 
he may be able to reach to loftier heights in his search after 
the adorable Divine Wisdom than ever he has been able to 
do as a Pagan philosopher. Only, he prays most earnestly 
that this momentous step may be taken under propitious cir- 
~ cumstances: that He, Who has brought him into this position, 
may watch over him and protect him in it.? 





1 Hp. 105. 2 Epp. 11, 95, 105. Cp. Ep. 57. 
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THE MAN OF SCIENCE 


Tur system of Neo-Platonism was so comprehensive, and, in 
spite of its depreciation of Matter, bound the whole universe, 
the worlds intelligible and sensible, so closely together, that 
its adherents might readily look on any science whatever as 
coming within the scope of philosophy. The wise man of 
that School, so far from being merely a metaphysician, was, 
properly speaking, a preacher of religion, one who recognised 
every existing thing as standing in a real, even if distant, 
relation to the First Cause, and who therefore held that every 
division of learning could be included in the general term 
‘Philosophy.’ Each section might do its own part in guiding 
man to a knowledge of, and ultimate union with, the Divine _ 
Intelligence, and so lead towards his absorption in the One; | 

and consequently each should be reckoned as a branch of 
religion. 

Closely connected with his devotion to philosophical specu- 
lation is Synesius’ interest in scientific research. Hypatia, as 
we have seen,! lectured on a considerable variety of subjects ; 
and it is not likely that, with his taste for study and his 
enthusiasm for his instructress, he should have been often 
missing from his place among her audience when she was at 
work. It is probable that she taught him most of the sciences 
popular in Alexandria. 

As a pure philosopher, he may have repaid the pains which 
she took on him; he would not have repaid those of a great 





1 p. 16, note 1. 
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teacher. But in another line he seems to have been a pupil 
of whom she may well have been proud. What was the 
precise rank held by him among the scientific men of his day, 
we have no means of judging. We are inclined to think that 
it was a high one, but cannot say so with certainty. There 
are not very many allusions to such matters in his extant 
works—quite enough to show that he was genuinely interested 
in them, and even to suggest that he had considerable inventive 
genius, but not enough to enable one to discover the exact 
degree of success to which he attained. 

An indubitable Alexandrine, a true disciple of Hypatia, 
he was not content to devote himself to mastering any one 
individual science. He was determined to know something 
(it is likely that he knew much) of several sciences. 

Miss Gardner remarks incidentally that in the time of 
Herodotus medicine was studied with great success at Cyrene, 
and that it was one of the subjects for which the Museum at 
Alexandria was famous.2 One cannot, of course, attach much 
importance in this connection to the earlier fact, or affect to 
consider it probable that our author’s native town continued 
to be noted in this line for the eight and a-half centuries or 
so which elapsed between Herodotus and him. But Synesius’ 
medical knowledge and the ancient reputation of his ancestors 
form an interesting coincidence. The later fact appears to 
have a real significance. 

It is true that, when he went to Egypt, the Musewm was in 
its decline. Hypatia’s father Theon was, however, a member 
of it. He is simply known as a mathematician, but, if one 
remembers the intense love of learning characteristic of the 
best type of society in Alexandria, one feels it quite natural 





1p. 8. Herodotus says (3. 131) that in the time of Democedes and 
Polycrates the physicians of Cyrene were considered second only to those of 
Croton. This would be about a generation earlier than the historian’s birth. 
We do not know of any other passage in which he refers to the matter. 
Pindar, Pythians, 4. 270, and 5. 63, sqq., should be compared. 2p. 14. 
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to believe that he was also well versed in the other of the two 
branches of science specially cultivated by the institution to 
which he belonged. Oddly enough, Synesius never names 
Theon (unless we accept the highly improbable view of Volk- 
mann! that, for some occult reason, in writing plain prose he 
calls him ‘Theotecnus’2); but it is scarce possible that he 
can have been unacquainted with the father of Hypatia. 
May he not, quite probably, have studied medicine under 
him, if not under his daughter ? 

Our author appears to have had far more than a mere 
smattering of medical learning. Certainly he was attracted 
by the science. Speaking of Achilles, he says, that—as the 
son of a goddess and therefore naturally disposed towards 
everything good—he had, while still young, shown a desire 
for wisdom by applying himself, in some degree, to medicine 
and art.2 The statement is useful as showing that Synesius 
himself had a sympathetic regard for both. 

Persons who know very little of these things may refer to 
them occasionally, without making men suspect anything 
more, in their case, than the wish to make use of a suitable 
illustration. But Synesius speaks of them in a way which 
hardly allows one to be satisfied with fancying that he is quite 
in the position of the ordinary layman. His medical examples 
are not numerous, but they are (and the fact is almost as 
much in favour of the idea that he was well informed on this 
point) tv be found in several of his writings, works of very 
various characters; they occur amongst others in the On King- 
ship, On Dreams, Panegyrie on Baldness, and some of the 
Letters, The amusing Ep. 120, the theme of which might be 
said to be ‘My letter is meant as an emetic,’ is given else- 
where Ep. 115, addressed to the physician Theodore, bids 
him remember Hippocrates’ aphorism ‘Want is the Mother 


1 “Unter Theoteknos ist wohl Theon, Hypatia’s Vater, zu verstehen.’ 


(p. 89, note *). 
2 Hpp. 4, 16. 3 Panegyric on Baldness, 17. 4p. 302. 
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of Health.’! Lapatz takes the opening words to mean ‘ Modera- 
tion in eating is a necessary virtue.’? We should prefer to 
render them, ‘Scarcity of food is a blessing forced on one by 
necessity.. Theodore’s circumstances are unknown. If he 
was inclined to high living, an exhortation to a temperate 
form of diet might be quite appropriate; but such an exhor- 
tation, so expressed, seems rather commonplace for Synesius. 
If for some reason his friend was in want, one can imagine the 
worthy philosopher telling him in a bantering spirit that it 
was all for the best (though one may be quite sure that he 
would never say such a thing to one who was in real diffi- 
culties, without taking means to remove them). 

In Zp. 153, the capacity for transcendental truth possessed 
by those who have real intelligence is (somewhat weirdly) 
illustrated by the supposed condition of epileptic subjects. 
The passage is obscure, and we have not been able to satisfy 
ourselves with any translation; but think that Lapatz’s some- 
what free rendering gives the meaning fairly enough.’ The 
exact interpretation, however, is of no special importance so 
far as regards our present object, which is to mark the medical 
allusions in Synesius. 

Turning to the On Kingship, we find these expressions: 
‘Certain parts of the realm are inflamed, as those of a body 
when foreign substances cannot blend with it into a healthy 





1 Tt runs as follows: ’Aya0dv dvaykatov @ ddvyooitia. Hy €TEpos ev ay Tus 
Kal oxwpee* col dé ob Oéuis ‘Immoxpdryv adxobvri, ds dpopivwy rhy évdeav épn 
dyelas elvar wnrépa. The quotation from Hippocrates is also given in Isidore, 
Epp. 5. 528, the whole of which letter is worth comparing with what 
Synesius says. Cp. also Isidore, Upp. 1. 277. 

* “La tempérance est une vertu nécessaire’ (p. 122). 

* Synesius says: Tay pév yap éx ris ceAnviax§s airlas amowsewr oi vocoivres 
emirnplav aic@dvovrac povov trav dé KaTd vodv émiBorav pdvoy déxovrar Tas 
Exrdupers, ols tryatyvouer 7d voepdv buma pas dvdwrer ovyyeves 6 Oeds, 5 Tots TE 
voepots ToU voety, kal Tots vonrots altiov Tod voeicbat’ kaddmep TO THE Pas Spw 
owdrrer TO Xpwmarr, Kav aéAns, wapdyTos, 7 mpos avTd dtvamis dvevépynros. 
Lapatz’s version of this is: ‘Le seul épileptique est sujet & la lune: lui seul 
ressent son influence, son froid; seule, l’Ame saine et voyante percoit le vrai 
a la clarté de Dieu: sans Dieu, Ame est aveugle, et le vrai ténébreux 3 Otez 
le jour: l’qil est sans force, et les corps sans couleur’ (p. 81). 
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union. That we must, however, separate the foreign substance 
both from bodies and from states, both the medical and the 
military professions would declare.’ ‘You must destroy the 
frontier-fort and remove the external cause of the disease, 
before the wound which is festering under the sore reveals 
itself, before the hostile attitude of the inhabitants is made 
manifest.’2 ‘Do you not know that, while cookery injures the 
body by making rich sauces and exciting unnatural appetites, 
athletics and surgery preserve it, though both of them are, for 
the time being, troublesome ?’* 

In the On Dreams we read: ‘When a tumour hardens and 
no longer causes pain, the need of seeking for a remedy is not 
suggested to us.’ ‘Teaching me to smooth certain tumours 
which had sprung up from my tongue.’? 

And again, in the Paneyyric on Baldness: ‘If health is a 
fair thing 





nay, the fairest of fair things—I see many long- 
haired people hurrying, for its sake, to the razor and the 
pitch-plaster, as though they expected to become simultane- 
ously bald and free from the disease. It would, certainly, be 
a great thing if ophthalmia, catarrh, dulness of hearing, and 
all the other maladies which affect the head itself, are banished 
at the same time as the load of hair. But a much greater 
thing still would it be, if the remedy were to benefit also the 
feet and the internal organs. Those who suffer from these 
ailments are the persons who are compelled to submit to 
what physicians call “circles”; and of these the beginning, 
middle, and end consist in the pitch-plaster, which wages 
war on hair more thoroughly than does steel. It is reason- 
able that the cables of both health and disease should be 
fastened for the whole body from a spot which stands above 
it, from the head as a citadel.® Therefore it is not a merely 
equal share of health which we possess, but—be it said with 
the approval of Heaven!—the greater. It would appear that 





114, 2 15. L 
45. 5 Q, 5 Cp. Isidore, Hpp. 5. 249. 
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this is the very fact at which the images of Asclepius hint, 
even though they are disposed in the Egyptian fashion, 
stripped of hair. For this might be a public reminder and 
the most wholesome precept contained in medical science; 
it seems almost to declare that any one who is desirous of 
health must imitate the inventor and patron of medicine. 
One should feel no surprise at the fact that a skull, which 
basks in the sun and is exposed to all seasons, should quickly 
be changed from bone into iron. If thus disposed, it would 
be, for all diseases, most difficult to invade! ‘If the hair 
of any woman has been falling off, it is some disease which 
she has, and very slight care restores her to her natural 
condition.’ ? 

These passages (with which should be compared one from 
Dion, 12, and four expressions from Epp. 734 and 105,° and 
On the Gift of an Astrolabc®) lead us to the conclusion that 
Synesius’ medical reading, whether deep or not (a question as 
to which one can only form conjectures), was, at least, probably 
wide. In the case of a man who has but little acquaintance 
with things of the kind, his knowledge is too superficial to 
help him often in employing scientific illustrations; where he 
attempts them, it is not improbable that his method will have 
a somewhat laboured and heavy appearance. He is not in 
his element, and is forced to be very wary in his manner of 
proceeding. Our author, on the contrary, does not at all 
strike us as a person of this sort. His medical allusions, as 
has been said, are not of frequent occurrence; but they are 
always introduced in a natural and spontaneous way. They 
are so sparingly, yet so appropriately, brought into use, that 
we feel sure that he could have done much more in the same 
style, had he been so minded. He is so much at home in 





112. elas > dvovrar wev yap émi Nbyous waives Puy av, K.T.Xr. 
4 Kal yap 7 TOv larpa&y réxvn, K.T.d. 

> rdvdov ovdx iyi, and Tots dpOauGor Td oKbTos dpeApmuwrepov. 

5 7d Wyaivov Tay modewr. Cp. also Epp. 79a and 94. 
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medicine, so saturated with its teaching—at any rate, in its 
more elementary shape—that it is ever at hand, in case he 
wishes for any help from it. Whether he is discussing so 
recondite a subject as that of divination through dreams, or 
lecturing the Emperor on his duties, or revelling in the 
cleverest nonsense, or writing serious or humorous letters to 
his correspondents, he can always bring out his point by some 
apt reference to this science." 

When we come to his acquaintance with geometry and 
astronomy, we feel ourselves at once on perfectly safe ground. 
Whatever exception might be taken to our estimate of his 
medical attainments, there can be no doubt as to his careful 
study of these other branches of science. They were both 
too closely bound up with his philosophy to make it possible 
that he should have been remiss in his application to them. 
He seems to have had quite the Pythagorean feeling (fostered 
by Iamblichus)? that Numbers had a hidden mystical virtue 
of their own: that there was something divine about them ; 
while the science of the stars is for him a direct road to 
theology and a means of forecasting the probabilities of the 
earthly future. 

If he was steeped in the doctrines of medicine, as we believe 
him to have been, so was he in those of both geometry and 
astronomy. His knowledge of them reveals itself in the same 
way. He may not allude to these kinds of learning very 
often; but, when he does, his allusions are those of a man 
who thoroughly grasps the subject of which he is speaking. 
His references are never dragged in; they are brought forward 
in an eminently natural manner. They are confined to no 
particular book, but are scattered here and there throughout 
his writings. ; 

His interest in both sciences is seen in the Panegyric on 








1 It must, however, be remembered that Plato is fond of using medical 
figures. 
2 Gardner, p. 79. 
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Baldness, 8, where we read: ‘As for that part of the Divine 
nature which is seen, the whole of it is made up of exact 
spheres—sun, moon, all stars, both fixed stars and planets. 
If they are less and greater, still they are all of the same 
form. ... Of figures of equal circumference, that which has 
the larger number of angles is always greater; and greater 
than all polygons is the circle, in plane figures; in those 
which have depth, the sphere. This is known by those who 
are masters of plane and spherical geometry.’ 

He twice refers to geometry in a playful way. Writing to 
his old fellow-student Hesychius whom ‘sacred geometry’ had 
long ago attached to him, he says: ‘That you think it right 
to number my brother also among the Senators, and do not 
remove his household from the black list ... in this I say 
you are not... doing what is approved by divine geometry. 
For Evoptius ought to have been ranked among your brothers, 
if things which are equal to the same thing must also be equal 
to one another.’' The same moral application of the axiom 
occurs again in a passage where he speaks of the services 
rendered by geometry to other sciences.” 

References to astronomy are more plentiful. ‘I think that 
the stars also gaze kindly upon me on all occasions, the only 
person whom they find, on a vast stretch of land, who con- 
siders them scientifically.’* ‘Thee the world-guides with 
brilliant eyes, starry intelligences, hymn, O Blessed One.’4 
‘Beneath Thy ordering of the great concave, in mighty whirls, 
the set of seven stars dances.’® ‘If there be such a thing as 
a star with long hair’ [2.e. if a comet be a genuine star|— 
‘there really is not— .. . one will see one of these of great 
length, and to-day, it may chance, extending the length of a 
sign of the zodiac: by the third day, not a third of its size: by 
the tenth or the thirtieth, it has gradually been extinguished 





1 Ep. 92. 2 Hp. 130. ; 3 Ep. 100. 
4 Hymn 3. 271, sqq. 5 Hymn 4. 155, sqq. 
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and can nowhere be found, having disappeared as it deserves. 
For my part, I do not think it even reverent to call these 


things stars. .. . The blessed bodies are all spherical.’ ‘The 
moon, and the phases of the moon. . . . The dear thing begins 
crescent-shaped . . . and at last reaches the full. . ... I speak 


of [them] as actual “full-moons”; indeed, one may even call 
them “suns,” for they return no more to the phases, but 
spend their life shining back with their complete circle to 
the circles in the sky.’2 ‘The Zeus is not in any point more 
accurately spherical in his appearance than the Aphrodite 
among the stars.’*® The following also should be noted in 
this matter: Hp. 4; Hymns, 3. 30, sqg., 9. 23, sqg.; Panegyric 
on Baldness, 9; Dion, 1; On Dreams, 11; On Providence, 2. 5, 7; 
and, especially, the latter part of the On the Gift of an 
Astrolabe. 

Synesius is an earnest student of science in many forms. 
But his treatment of natural science is not at all such as 
would commend itself to a learned man of to-day. He is not 
content to take physical phenomena as illustrations, or even 
as hints, of theological verities. He employs them as actual 


proofs. He perceives, as the well-instructed Christian does, — 


that the natural and the so-called supernatural, the sensible 
and the intelligible, must have a real connection with each 
other; but he fails to see that, as yet, we understand the 
connection too little to dogmatise boldly on its character. 
Astronomy, he avers, is a direct road to theology. He 
does not mean that a thorough study of the heavenly bodies 
and the marvellous laws which regulate them must lead an 
enlightened soul to ask how all this came about: whether 
there must’ not be an Intelligent, a Personal, Cause behind it. 
He signifies that an accurate knowledge of the facts of the 
material visible heaven leads one on to a knowledge of the 





1 Panegyric on Baldness, 10. ating: 
3 Ibid. 20. 4 On the Gift oy an Astrolabe. 
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facts of the Spiritual Invisible Heaven. Here, though he 
speaks with caution, he speaks, at any rate, seriously. One 
can hardly attach so much importance to another passage ; 1! 
for there he is confessedly jesting. Still his expression is 
worth noticing, as it fits in well with his statement just 
referred to. ‘Let Homer write, and let Phidias also, if he 
wishes, mould proofs for Dion, letting down the locks of 
Zeus, and those of thick hair—so that he may use them, 
whenever he pleases, to move the heaven. For, as for the 
Zeus’ (ie. the planet Jupiter) ‘that is seen in the sky, we 
all know what he is like; and, if there is also some other 
Zeus ... either he is first, or he comes after this one. 
Therefore he is an image of this example, and, whichever 
way the case may be, he is of the same kind as the one 
who is visible to all... . From them’ (ue. the Egyptians), 
‘not from the Greeks, must we take the truer images of the 
Divine nature. And yet it is sufficient, as I said a short 
time ago, to see the sun and the stars, and to busy oneself no 
further.’ 

Not only are the heavenly bodies copies of the Unseen 
Divine; but they themselves are, in turn, the exemplars of 
things earthly. As they move in their regular orbits, they 
are the cause of certain events recurring among men. ‘That 
the same events should often happen in different times and 
places,> and that men, as they grow old, should become 
spectators of things of which they heard, when children, either 
from books or from their grandfathers—this fact appears to 
me to be the most strange; and, if it is not to remain strange, 
it is fitting that enquiry should be made into the cause. Let 
us discover its proper origin, then, and speak ; for it is possible 
that the subject of scientific investigation may be neither 
unimportant nor very easy. The world we consider to be a 
single whole, completely filled by its parts. We shall believe, 





1 Panegyric on Baldness, 8-10. 2 Cp. Ecclesiastes, 3. 15. 
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then, that it is in agreement and concord (for thus it would 
preserve its unity), and we shall not suppose the parts to be 
out of sympathy with one another... . After making this 
assumption, we will proceed towards our question, and, in 
accordance with reason, take the blessed mass which moves in 
a circle as the cause of things here below. For they are both 
parts, and have some connection with each other. But the 
cause of the reproduction in things about us is the repro- 
duction of those above us, and it is from there that the germs 
of events come down hither. If any one were to add on this 
fact (astronomy supplying the proofs) that the rotations of 
stars and spheres recur ina cycle... this man would ... be 
a perfect wise man... uniting his intelligence to science. 
Such a person, then, would not reject the idea that, when the 
same movements return, the effects return together with the 
causes, and that lives, births, educations, beliefs, and fortunes 
exist on earth identical with those of old. We should not be 
surprised, then, that we behold a very ancient historical fact 
actually alive, as we have beheld it’! It is plain that 
Synesius, as a thorough-going Neo-Platonist, fully believes in 


the reality and value of astrology, and includes both it and- 


astronomy in the common term aoTtpovomia.” 


1 On Providence, 2. 7. 

2 Druon (p. 197) objects to the doctrine of the passage quoted above. 
‘Lyhomme,’ he says, ‘n’est pas soumis, comme les astres, 4 des lois fatales : 
grace 4 la liberté dont il jouit, la scene du monde, malgré la présence des 
mémes intércts et des mémes passions, offrira un spectacle toujours vari¢ ; ce 
qui est vrai de chacun de nous peut se dire de l’humanité tout entiére: elle 
sera toujours diverse et ondoyante.’ His statement is, of course, quite true, 
so far as concerns the matter of fact. * History repeats itself’ is merely a 
proverbial generalisation ; no one would now seriously maintain that, when 
similar events recur, they are precisely identical in every minutest detail. 
But there is nothing improper in what Synesius says, when it is looked at 
from his stand-point. Neo-Platonism perpetually disregards experience ; it is 
a slave to logic. According to it, man does not enjoy free-will; he 7s under 
the dominion of the inexorable laws of Fate quite as much as are the stars. 
Therefore our author is here entirely consistent with his philosophical system. 
The severest thing that one can do against the solemn pronouncement of 
such a theory is only to wonder at a method which could make it possible. 





i ie 
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He is devoted to many distinct branches of science, and 
deeply interested in them from a theoretical point of view. 
But he also makes much practical use of them. He is always 
anxious, as far as possible, to translate his thoughts into 
concrete facts; and his scientific side is no exception to this 
rule. In #p. 132 we find him busily planning catapults for 
throwing stones of great weight from the towers; while he 
was the inventor of the ‘perfected’ astrolabe and possibly 
(though we do not think it probable) of the hydroscope. 

The invention of the hydroscope has by some persons been 
ascribed to Hypatia; but the letter dealing with it? at once 
dispels the notion, since it is addressed to her and Synesius 
finds it necessary to tell her what the instrument is like and 
for what purpose it is intended to be used. There is also no 
proof that the honour of the invention belongs to him; he 
may be simply speaking of what he has seen elsewhere. The 
letter is as follows: ‘I am in such a thoroughly sorry plight 
that I need a hydroscope. Get me one made, and buy it for 
me. It is a cylindrical pipe of the shape and size of a flute. 
In this are cut, in a straight line, the notches by which we 
estimate the weight of the liquids. It is closed at the one 
end with a cone—which lies upon it in a flat position, so that 
both cone and pipe have a common base. It is this, in fact’ 
(z.e. the cone), ‘ which forms the ballast.2 On being set down 
in the liquid, the tube will stand upright, and allow one to 
count the notches—the marks by which the weight is made 
known.’ 

It is strange that so many authorities should regard the 
hydroscope as a water-clock.? Perhaps the name may some- 
times have been used to designate such an instrument; but 





1 Hy. 15. 

2 Atrd 5) robrd éorw rd BaptAduov. ‘C'est comme le lest de l’hydroscope’ 
(Lapatz, p. 77). 

3 E.g. Imperial Dictionary; Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art; Liddell and Scott (5th edition, not 6th); Fliigel’s German 
Dictionary ; Velasquez’s Spanish Dictionary. 
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as Synesius employs it in this letter, there can be no doubt 
that it signifies a hydrostatic invention, the object of which 
was to find the specific gravity of liquids. It seems to have 
been an early form of the hydrometer or areometer. 

Pétau shows that it cannot have been a water-clock, but 
admits that he does not quite understand what it was.’ He 
then gives a description, from Vitruvius, of an instrument for 
determining the level of water, which, he says, in many points 
agrees with Synesius’ hydroscope (but our author says nothing 
about seeking the level; it is the weight with which he is 
concerned). 

‘There was to be acylindrical pipe or tube of a given size, 
which was to be closed at one end by a cone, lying upon it in 
a flat position, so that both cone and pipe have a common base. 
The instrument, when placed in water, was to stand upright. 
From this it is certain that the cone closing one end of the 
cylinder was to be of heavy, solid meta! of some description ’ 
(this is evidently the BapvAdov, which Synesius seems to 
identify with the cone), ‘otherwise the pipe would not float 
upright. The notches cut in the cylinder showed how much 


of the instrument was immersed in the liquid, and determined 


its weight. The .. . instrument, as ordered by Synesius, . 





1 « Aguilegum épya\efov quoddam esse potius quam clepsydrae genus, ut 
vulgata lexica perperam habent, existimaverim ; neque enim clepsydrae in 
aquam demissae, sed in eas infusa potius aqua. Cuiusmodi vero illud fuerit, 
non satis capio.’ Druon (p. 280) remarks: ‘Il demande a Hypatie un 
hydroscope, instrument dont il avait besoin, soit pour faire quelque 
expérience ; soit, comme le suppose Pierre de Fermat, qui en a donné la 
description, pour connaitre le poids de Veau dont il devait se servir ¢tant 
malade.’? He then quotes the following from the Journal des savants of the 
20th March 1679: ‘Le P. Pétau, pour ne rien dire de tous les autres qui ont 
donné chacun leur explication, avoue qu’il ne le comprend pas ; il soupgonne 
pourtant que c’était un instrument qui servait 4 niveler les eaux, ce qui 
nest pas l’affaire d’un malade. Mais M. Fermat a sans doute trouvé le 
véritable sens de Syn¢sius, lorsqwil dit que c’était un instrument fait en 
cylindre, pour examiner et connaitre le poids des différentes eaux; car, en 
le mettant dans l’eau, il y enfonce plus ou moins (ce que l’on connait par les 
lignes horizontales qui sont marquées le long du cylindre), suivant que les 
eaux sont plus ou moins légéres’ (p. 281). 
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corresponds in every respect to a primitive conception of a 
hydrometer. The more modern instruments of the kind have 
two hollow spherical balls upon the stem, the smaller at the 
bottom, instead of the cone of Synesius; it contains mercury, 
‘to give it considerable weight and keep the stem upright; 
while the larger ball is above it, and serves. to give the 
instrument sufficient buoyancy. Another hydrometer used 
for determining the specific gravity of solid bodies has a cup 
at the top of the stem.’! 

The matter has been complicated by the occurrence of the 
word BapvAXop in Synesius’ description of the hydroscope. A 
careful study of the passage seems to show that he means by it 
simply a small weight (and thus it is understood by Lapatz * 
and Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon). The tube is to stand upright, 
and for this purpose must be weighted at the bottom. Our 
author tells Hypatia that this is effected by the cone. The 
dictionaries, however, as a whole, give barylliwm (BapvAduov) 
as a technical term for the contrivance called by him hydro- 
scope or hydroscopium (vépockoreov). Liddell and Scott (sixth 
edition) explain it, in the passage under consideration, as 
‘an instrument to find the weight of liquids. Chambers’ 
Encyclopacdia takes it as equivalent to areometer or hydrometer. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that hydroscopium and 
baryllium are the ancient names for the areometer. 

We do not believe that our friend uses the term BapvAXov 
in a technical sense; for him, the instrument is a vdpocxKoruor, 
and nothing else. But, since we have not reached a height of 
presumption sufficient to make us contradict the statement of 
the above-mentioned authorities that ancient writers did call 
their form of the hydrometer by the name barylliwm, we must 
find some way out of the difficulty. ‘It may be that the word 
hydroscope was used by the ancients in the general sense of its 
literal meaning, as a concise yet comprehensive term, applying 





1 Robert Crawford. * See p. 149, note 2. 
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to and embracing all instruments used for the purpose of 
making observations on water, rather than as a distinctive 
name for any one particular kind of instrument... . On this 
assumption . . . water-clocks, hydrometers, etc., are all com- 
prised within the collective term hydroscope. There is no 
confusion ... in the letter of Synesius’ (even if we were 
forced to admit that he employs BapvANov technically), ‘ where 
he simply expresses the fact that he is much in need of a 
hydrostatic instrument, and then proceeds to give directions 
as to the construction of the particular kind of instrument 
he requires.’ 

Lapatz? renders the beginning of Hp. 15, ‘Suis-je donc assez 
malade pour avoir besoin d’un hydroscope?’ and both Fermat 
and the Journal des savants associate the need of the instru- 
ment with an attack of illness. The words oft qavu 
mérpaya Tovipws do not necessarily imply illness ;* but the 
context makes it probable that it is to such a thing that they 
here refer. It is hard to say what other kind of ‘sorry plight’ 
should necessitate a hydrostatic invention. Certainly neither 
the loss of money, nor the defection of friends, nor defeat by | 
the enemy could have that effect. Nor can we suppose that 
Synesius meant that he formerly possessed such a thing, but, 
as he had lost it, and ‘no household should be without it,’ he 
must have another; for we can hardly take it that he looked 
upon a hydroscope as a sine qua non of civilised life, especially 
when the glorious Hypatia herself was still unacquainted with 
it. Evidently he wanted it because he was ill, and wished to 
know the specific gravity of some water or other liquid to be 
used for medicinal purposes. And here we have another 
instance of his interest in medical science. He is no ordinary 
patient who takes unquestioningly and unintelligently what- 
ever is prescribed him. On the contrary, he must make 








1 Robert Crawford. +p. 1G. 3 See p. 150, note 1. 
4 In Ep. 43 mpdrrew movjpws is used to describe the condition of one who 
has lost his property. 
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experiments on his own account. He must ‘ask for’ the 
particular treatment which he needs, ‘and see that he gets 
it.’ 

As for the astrolabe, the account which he gives of it is 
most complicated. He claims the invention as his own. The 
idea, he says, had been hinted at long ago by Hipparchus 
(a celebrated astronomer who lived at both Rhodes and 
Alexandria about the middle of the second century B.c.'), but 
he himself had had the honour of bringing it to completion.’ 
Miss Gardner,’ Lapatz,t and Volkmann® simply call it a 
‘planisphere,’ but give no explanation of its shape or use. We 
feel very vague and hesitating on the point; but take it to 
have been a representation on a flat surface of the various 
heavenly bodies (or most of them) of which the astronomers 
of that time knew. The astrolabe was made of silver; and, as 
if to render it as mysterious and confusing as possible, Synesius 
had placed, in the spaces devoid of stars, twelve elegiac lines, 
none of which seem to give the slightest assistance towards an 
understanding of the instrument or its object. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Science says: ‘ Astrolabe... . An 
instrument used by ancient astronomers for observing the 
stars. Its principle resembled that on which many modern 
instruments are founded, as the equatorial, the alt-azimuth, 
and the theodolite. It consisted mainly of graduated circles 
having a common centre. Sights carried round these circles, 
or in some instances the motion of the circles themselves, 
served to indicate the angular distances of the celestial bodies 
from each other, or from fixed celestial points, or circles, as 
the case might be.’ 





1 Classical Dictionary. 

? He says (On the Gift of an Astrolabe) : ca por cuvevrbpnoev h ceBacuiwrdrn 
d.ddoxados, manifestly alluding to Hypatia; but whether he means that she 
actually helped him in the elaboration of the astrolabe, or that it was in 
pursuance of the scientific teaching which she had previously given him 
that he worked out the instrument, is not clear. 

2p: 103. + p. 388. ia ec: ie 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives: ‘ Astrolabe.—.A stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere, either on the plane of the 
equator, the eye being supposed to be in the pole of the world; 
or upon the plane of the meridian, when the eye is supposed 
in the point of the intersection of the equinoctial and 
horizon. . . . Astrolabe, among the ancients, was the same as 
our armillary sphere.’ 

Chambers’ Encyclopaedia remarks: ‘ Astrolabe ... the name 
given by the Greeks to any circular instrument for observing 
the stars. Circular rings arranged as in the armillary sphere 
were used for this purpose. A projection of the sphere upon 
a plane, with a graduated rim and sights for taking altitudes, 
was known as an A., in the palmy days of astrology, and was 
the badge of the astrologer.’ * 

This last authority describes the armillary sphere as follows: 
‘An instrument intended to give a just conception of the 
constitution of the heavens, and of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies as seen by an observer on the earth. It consists of a 
number of rings fixed together so as to represent the principal 
circles of the celestial sphere, and these are movable round 
the polar axis within a meridian and horizon as in the ordinary 
celestial globe. It was by means of such rings furnished 


1 The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy explains Astrolabio as: 
‘Instrumento matematico de metal graduado y Ilano en forma de planisferio 
§ de esfera descrita sobre un plano; su principal uso es en el mar para 
observar la altura del polo y de los astros.’ 

Bailly, in his Histoire de Pastronomie, as quoted by Druon (p. 234)—a work 
to which Lapatz (p. 388) also refers his readers for information on the subject 
—says: ‘Ce planisphére, selon les apparences, était fait en grand et suivant 
les régles de la projection. Nous présumons que l’ceil était placé au ple, de 
ce qu’on’ (i.e. Synesius himself) ‘dit que les intervalles des étoiles voisines 
du pole paraissaient plus grands que les autres. Dans le planisphére 
d’Hipparque, si on se rapporte 4 un passage de l’épitre de Synésius, on 
s’était contenté de marquer les seize étoiles de la premiére grandeur, qui 
servaient 4 connaitre l’heure la nuit; dans celui-ci, on avait marqué jusqu’ 
aux étoiles de la sixiéme grandeur.’ ‘Ces détails, que note Bailly,’ says 
Druon, ‘ne sont pas les seuls qwil aurait pu relever.’ But, alas! he has not 
pointed out the others himself. It is disappointing; for the matter is 
difficult enough, and one longs for all the light on it which can be obtained. 
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with sights that Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and other ancient 
astronomers made many of their observations.’ 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us that planisphere signi- 
fies a projection of the sphere and its various circles upon 
a plane.’ 

From what has been said it seems clear that the word 
astrolabe was used in two different senses—to describe ‘(1) an 
instrument for taking observations of the heavenly bodies, and 
(2) a sort of star-chart or map of the heavenly bodies.’* We 
think that Synesius’ astrolabe was the latter. 

Our author flattered himself that, by his day, science had 
made great progress, and had arrived at a stage where it could 
cease to devote all its attention to mere necessaries ; some of 
its interest might now be directed towards embellishments.” 
Perhaps he had a greater idea of the success of his age in these 
matters than one is willing to admit at the present day; but 
one must not expect a man to be before his time; and, what- 
ever we think of the scientific learning of the end of the fourth 
century, we are bound to acknowledge that Synesius, a student 
of medicine, geometry, hydrostatics, and astronomy, was a 
gifted person in his own generation.” 

And was he not, after all, right in his theory that astronomy 
leads to theology ?—right in a different sense from what he 
meant when he wrote to Paeonius? The Truth is reached by 





1 Robert Crawford. 

2 Kal ovyyveun 5é tots avipdow trav mpotpyaitépwy dredov dvTwv, yewmerplas 
ére TiOnvoupévys, wept Tas Urobéceas aoxXodnOhvat. ‘Hues dé brép rot cpa 
madykahov €éepydcacda THs émithuns, amdvws avrol mapadeeduevor, Xapu 
omev Tots mponyopnkdcr T&v pakaplwy avdpav. Ov phy adirdcopoy pidoriuiay 
Hyotvucda TO Kal Wwpatomods érevcayayelv Hin Twas, Kal TexviTevoal TL, Kal mpooesep- 
ydoarba wepirrév. “Qorep yap ai modes oixufouevar pds TA dvaryKata pova opwow, 
drws av odfowro, kal Orws dv diaylvowro* émdidotcae SE ovK dr ayam@ow TO 
dvaykatov, adX’ 7 dardvn Tretwy abrats els KANAN TOY Kal yupvaciwv wereTédn Kal 
Napmpornta ayopas. Ovrws émcoriuns n perv mpdodos év Tots dvayKato.s, 7 6é av&qors 
év tos mepitrots (On the Géft of an Astrolabe). 

2 ‘Syndésius laisse voir assez volontiers qu'il n’est resté étranger 4 aucune 
science: mathématiques, physique, astronomie, musique, théurgie, divina- 
tion, il a tout étudié, jusqu’a la balistique ’ (Druon, p. 102). 
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many paths. Who shall say that science had nothing to do 
with Synesius’ eventual conversion? Surely, it helped the 
Magi to find the King of the Jews; and our author, too, was 
one of those 

Who follow Truth along her star-paved way. 


Synesius was searching after the Deity through the varied 
teaching of Nature; and for him the ‘Star came out of Jacob, 
and, while the prophet ‘rose up, and went and returned to 
his place’ the man of science entered within the ‘goodly 
tents’ which Balaam’s earthliness would only let him view 
from afar.t 





1 See Numbers 24. 











CHAPTER IV 
THE LITERARY MAN 


WueErHer Synesius was acquainted with any language but 
Greek, there is nothing to show. We are convinced that 
he was not. Had he known Latin, it is improbable that no 
trace of the fact should remain; for he was deeply interested 
in books, and apt quotations from all kinds of authors illus- 
trate his points throughout. 

Clausen! has been led to the conclusion that he was 
ignorant of Latin, from noticing the awkward way in which 
he represents Latin words in Greek characters. 

Druon? is decidedly interesting on this point. He speaks 
of the strange ignorance of our author as to the contemporary 
history of the western division of the Empire, marking how 
in Ep. 132 he professes that he does not know who was 
Aristaenetus’ colleague in the consulate, though this colleague 
was no other than the Emperor Honorius. He says nothing 
of what was going on in the West, although there the Empire 
was crumbling into utter decay before the terrible barbarian 
invaders. His ecclesiastical horizon is bounded by Alexandria, 
and he makes no remark on the ‘ Prince of Bishops, the Roman 
Pontiff? He knows nothing of the doings of 8. Augustine 
and the conflicts of the African Church. This odd silence is 





1 See Gardner, p. 58. 2 pp. 100-102. 

3 No doubt. Synesius was no prophet; and, since he was anterior to even 
Leo the Great, one can hardly suppose him likely to deal with the ‘ Prince 
of Bishops.’ The primacy of the Roman Patriarch he would not, of course, 
have denied ; his supremacy he would have utterly rejected. 

4 In Hypatia Kingsley represents Augustine and Synesius as acquainted 
with one another; but this is, doubtless, no more than a novelist’s licence, 
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explained by Druon, partly by the uncertainty with which 
letters were delivered in those days and the isolation of 
Cyrenaica at that time from the rest of the Empire, and 
partly by Synesius’ ignorance of Latin! 

His knowledge of Greek literature, of both the classical 
and later periods, was great, and his reading extended over 
a very wide area. He quotes—among others—from Aratus, 
Archilochus, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Dion Chrysostom, 
Euripides, Heraclitus, Hesiod, Homer, Lysias, Pindar, Plato, 
Simonides of Ceos, Sophocles ; and, without in the least 
exhausting the list of authorities to whom he alludes, we 
may mention that he refers to Alcaeus, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Aristides, Aristotle, Herodotus, Plutarch, Sappho, and 
Thucydides. 

One feels, in fact, that, to do him justice, one’s own reading 
ought to be almost omnivorous so far as the Greek writers 
are concerned. His treatment of Homer is quaint—though 
only such as to be expected in a Neo-Platonist. He uses 
that poet almost as an ordinary Christian would use the 
Bible; if he can get a quotation from him to support the 


like making Hypatia some thirty years younger at her death than she 
seems really to have been. The acquaintance is highly improbable. While 
Synesius knew no Latin, it is uncertain whether Augustine knew any Greek. 
Vacherot says plainly that he did not (vol. ui. p. 45). Our own opinion 
is that he had not sufficient knowledge of the language to be able to read 
Greek books, but that he may have had a slight conversational acquaint- 
ance with it (cp. Robertson, vol. ii. p. 120). Even this limited degree of 
knowledge is, however, by no means proved; for Augustine’s intercourse 
with Valerius (the only thing which suggests the idea) may have been 
entirely carried on in Latin. 

1 He adds: ‘Quelques mots, qui se trouvent dans ses écrits, traduits du 
latin en grec, ne changent rien 4 notre opinion: ce sont de ces termes, qui 
n’appartiennent pas 4 Synésius, mais qui ¢taient passés, par voie d’emprunt, 
dans la langue grecque. En usant de l’un de ces mots, Bacxayrifo, Synésius 
asoin de faire observer qu'il emploie l’expression ordinaire, quoiqu’un peu 
barbare, rs cuvnbeorépas TH Todirela pw iis (L. Ixvii.). Ailleurs (L. cxlv—144) 
il n’est pas bien sir de la signification du mot covBadlovBa (en latin, swhad- 
juva); il essaye de l’expliquer, et ajoute: ‘‘ Je crois qu’en voila le sens, rofro 
Epunvevery miorevera.””’ 
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point on which he is labouring, he feels that his case is 
proved. 

But he is not above the possibility of making mistakes. 
He calls Eudoxus of Cnidus a disciple of Aristotle,! when in 
reality he was a disciple of Plato, and apparently many years 
senior to Aristotle. He speaks, perhaps, of Lysippus, the 
statuary, as if he had been a painter, putting him, as it 
would seem, in the place of Protogenes.? He confuses 
Carinus with his father Carus or with Carus’ predecessor 
Probus,‘ ascribing to Carinus a success over the Parthians 
(that is, the Persians; for the Parthian kingdom of the 
Arsacidae had been overthrown by the Persians, who, in 
A.D. 226, established the dynasty of the Sassanidae*) which 
may have been won by either of the others, but not by him, 
as he never undertook a campaign against them. The 
character of the historical Carinus was, moreover, quite 
opposed to that which Synesius gives him.’ 

Our author speaks of the Scythians as having been driven 
from their country by the Cimmerians, whereas the case was 
precisely the reverse.® As for the Goths, he constantly 
identifies them with the Scythians.? This last point, it is 





» Dion, Ls 2 Classical Dictionary. 

3 Hp. 1, See Pétau’s note on the passage. We have, however, a shrewd 
suspicion that Synesius is not mistaken here, but is referring to Plutarch, 
Isis and Osiris, 399. See page 569. 

4 On Kingship, 12. 

5 Classical Dictionary, article ‘ Parthia.’ 

6 Carus defeated Varanes 11., King of Persia, taking from him both 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. His dominions were only saved from further 
conquests by the sudden death of Carus in 283 (Classical Dictionary, article 
‘Sassanidae’). Gibbon assumes Carus to be the Emperor meant by Synesius 
(vol. i. p. 259, note 1, chapter 12), and takes his account of the details of the 
embassy sent by the Persian monarch directly from our author. Volkmann 
also understands Carus to be the Emperor intended, and thinks that 
‘Carinus’ is probably due to an error on the part of some copyist (p. 32, 
note*). Druon is in favour of Probus, and refers the mistake to Synesius’ 
ignorance of the western Empire (pp. 158, sq.) already alluded to (see p. 157). 

7 Pétau, note on On Kingship, 12; Gibbon, d.c. ; Druon, p. 159. 

8 On Kingship, 15, compared with Herodotus, 1. 15. 

® On Kingship ; On Providence. 
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true, may be due not to insufficient information, but to his 
contempt for the foreigners." 

Lastly, he treats Jliad 22. 401, sq., as spurious and invented 
for his own purposes by Dion Chrysostom.? Are we to 
suppose, as Volkmann does that this passage was not to be 
found in our friend’s copy of Homer? Or is it really worth 
while trying to vindicate him from the charge of error in this 
matter? It certainly cannot be imagined that a man of such 
great learning would himself have been in the least ashamed 
at being discovered in a slip; and, if it be true that a person 
who never makes a mistake never makes anything, we may 
willingly concede that Synesius occasionally lapsed from strict 
accuracy. In any case, whether he be here correct or no, his 
literary attainments are clearly manifested by the very way 
in which he speaks. In spite of the unusual length of Homer's 
poems, he feels that he has an intimate acquaintance with 
them. It does not seem to him at all possible that Dion 
should be right and himself wrong with regard to the quota- 
tion. ‘Let some one show, he says, ‘in what part of Homer's 
books it is to be found! TI do not suppose that even the 


rhapsodist Ton could discover it. No man of Synesius’ 


learning would speak so positively on a subject where error 
is so easy, unless he were convinced that he knew his author 
almost by heart. 

His interest in antiquarianism is shown in the ancient 
Egyptian customs which he describes in the On Providence— 
an interest which may, perhaps, have been stimulated by the 
time which he spent in Alexandria, though this was a com- 
paratively modern city, and one in which the Greek element 
was considerable. He sets forth the Egyptian mode of appoint- 
ing a king;* the form in which Hermes was represented in 
that country, as half a young man, half an old;° he alludes 





1 Druon, pp. 160, 191. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 19. 
3p, 162, note *. eG; 5 Tid, 11; On Kingship, 3. 
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to the figure of the sphinx;! and, with reference to the 
banishment of Osiris, he says: ‘The days of the sacred tears 
have been observed as unlucky from that time up to the 
present; and those who are permitted to see watch their 


29 
2 


images in motion.’? Again, ‘While the stranger is in such a 
condition as this, the god appears visibly to him and cheers 
him up, bidding him persevere to the end. For the appointed 
time, he said, was to be measured not by years, but by months; 
and within that period the sceptre of Egypt should lift up the 
claws of the wild beasts, while holding down the beaks of the 
sacred birds. A sign, which may not be divulged, is this; 
and, while the stranger recognised the picture engraved on 
pillars and holy shrines, the god explained to him the meaning 
also of the hieroglyph.’ ? 

He alludes to the fable of the phoenix;* to the Egyptian 
priests’ habit of shaving off all their hair;° and their prac- 
tices of representing their deities with the heads of birds; 
of having an esoteric and an exoteric system of worship; and 
of using charms by which to attract the gods.° He speaks 
of its having once been a custom among the Hebrews (a tact 
which, of course, a mere acquaintance with some of the earlier 
books of the Bible would have taught him) and the Egyptians 
for the same men to be both spiritual and secular rulers.’ 

Synesius’ feeling is that the philosopher, the highest type 
of man, should study every kind of literature; which he must 
inevitably hold in reverent admiration, since Beauty is to be 
found in countless forms. ‘Philosophy, after gazing on the 
most perfect mysteries, will recognise the beautiful every- 
where, and will embrace it, praising rhetoric and clinging to 





1 Thid. 2 On Providence, 1. 16. 

3 [bid. 18. The whole subject, and method of treatment, of this book 
reveal an author who is quite at home amid the antiquities and philo- 
sophical theology of Egypt. 

+ Dion, 8. ® Panegyric on Baldness, 7. © Tord. 10; 

7 Epp. 57. 121. It is possible that much of his knowledge about Egypt 
may come from Plutarch, Isis and Osiris. See Appendix D. 
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Aspasia and poetry.! Why, Socrates too actually cultivated 
poetry—not Socrates the boy, or the young man, but after 
he had passed middle age, and when he was already dwelling 
in the prison... . Let me encourage my boy to study all 
literature, and join in his prayers that he may not meet with 
an audacious man who rises in revolt against the Muses, until 
he has, in some way or other, had a full enjoyment of rhetoric 
and poetry, and is intelligently able to use their own resources 
to defend them.’? <I desire to associate with my son, and to 
teach him whatever thoughts occur to me on the subject of 
each writer and writing, commending to him men whom 
I love—each one with the criticism which befits him. Among 
them let there be also Dion of Prusa, a man of unusual 
ability in both eloquence and information. I praise him, 
then, and hand him over, in order that, after the champions 
of noble philosophy, I may find him at some time offering 
his respects *® to the political writings of Dion too, considering 
them a boundary-line between elementary education and 
education of the truest type. It is well, too, at all events, 
my son, after continued attention to scientific principles, 
and after one has richly stored one’s understanding or fur- 
nished one’s mind with doctrines of weight, not to dart 
straight upon a comedy or some mere piece of rhetoric, 
when it becomes necessary to turn aside... . It is gradually 
that the strain must be relaxed, until, if you please (and I 
hope you may please), you actually arrive at the opposite 
extreme, traversing all the light-hearted trifles composed by 





1 Kal ’Aoracias kai Tomrixys avOéserar, Migne. If we take Krabinger’s 
reading domaciws for "Acracias, we must translate: ‘Gladly clinging to 
poetry also.’ 2 Dion, 13. 

* It is difficult to know how else to translate iva wo... amrdpxo.rd more 
kal rots mohitixois Too Alwvos ypaupact. We should have supposed that 
Synesius meant ‘ beginning on the political writings of Dion,’ but that there 
Seems no authority for putting the object on which one begins in any case 
but the genitive. It would seem that drdpxecbac must here mean ‘to offer 
the first-fruits,’ and Dion’s works are regarded as the divinity in whose 
honour the oblation is made, 
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men who have been companions of the Muses. And, when 
you are again increasing your serious study in intensity, you 
will read both these compositions and some others of a kindred 
nature, making use of them asa ladder. By this means you 
would act in the best way, running along the fairest course, 
down and back again, ever in turn trifling and engaging 
in serious study among books. For my feeling is that the 
philosopher should not be uncultivated, any more than he 
should be anything else bad; but that he should be initiated 
also into the occupation of the Graces, and should be a thorough 
Hellene 
people through being versed, to some extent, in every notable 





that is, that he should be able to associate with 


writing. For it appears that an eager search for knowledge— 
that, and nothing else—has been the introduction to philo- 
sophy.’! 

The noblest of all studies, says Synesius, is philosophy; and 
the most successful philosopher is the man who has the com- 
pletest acquaintance with all that has been said by others. 
Hence, one who would attain to any high degree of excellence 
in this line must be an earnest student of very various subjects ; 
he must take all literature as his province. He must interest 
himself not only in that which is obviously sound and weighty, 
but even in that which appears to be no more than gay and 
frivolous. He must be cultured, in the true sense of the word; 
he must, that is, be able to sympathise with all that is good 
and pure in human thought, no matter the form under which 
it shows itself. Had our author known Latin, he would have 
said with Terence : 


‘Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto.’ 


The whole end of books, he maintains, is to call our ability 
out into active exercise; their ultimate object is to make one 





1 Dion, 4. It is in full accordance with the sentiment expressed in this 
passage that Synesius represents his hero Osiris as ‘sacrificing to Per- 
suasion, Muses, and Graces.’ ’AAN’ eve yap ILeBot, kal Movoats, kal Xdpiow. — 
On Providence, 1. 12. 
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think, and think clearly! Addressing his unborn son, he gives 
an example of his own practice in this matter, and, with a 
little pardonable vanity, declares that it has sometimes proved 
a very successful one. ‘For my own part, I will boast before no 
one else; though before you I will—but in what is true. Often 
I do not even think it right to wait for the issue of the book, 
in order to derive some benefit, but, actually lifting my eyes 
from it, exercise myself on the composition, yielding myself 
up to the occasion without even a moment’s delay, and—as 
if I were reading straight on—relating from my own mind * 
that which follows, whatever I think it should be. Then I 
compare the spoken words with the written; and I remember 
often having lighted on the very same sense, and even tlie 
same form of expression. Sometimes I have been successful 
in hitting upon the thought—different, indeed, it might be, 
from the expression, but conjectured in a manner thoroughly 
harmonising with the temper of the composition. And, even 
+f the sense was diverse yet it was suited to that man who 
wrote the book, and was one which he would not have rejected, 
if it had occurred to him. I remember once, when some persons 
were sitting about, I happened to have in my hands one of 
the noble and solid works; and, when they asked me to read 
it for all to hear, I began to do so. Whenever opportunity 
offered, I would make some additional invention and give an 
additional explanation of it; not (1 declare it by the god of 
literature !)—not that I had elaborated it, but, just as it struck 
me, I gave it to my mind and my tongue. Great applause was 
raised and clapping broke out, as they praised that man who 
was the author of the composition—most especially for the 
very additions !—so accurate a reproducer of the impressions 
wrought by forms of speech and temperaments has the Deity 
made my soul !’* . 

There is another reason for which Synesius highly 





1 Dion, 15 
’ . 
POT from the meanin of the passage ” aro T HS Savolas. 3 Dion, 16. 
* > 
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commends literary attainments. Relaxation of some kind is 
essential to man. No matter how devoted he is to the pursuit 
of philosophy, no matter how firm the control which he has 
over the animal part of his being, it is impossible for him to 
be always engaged in contemplation. Nature will not permit 
this, and he must perforce humour her. He must sometimes 
descend from the lofty heights of speculation; and at such 
times as these there is great danger of his descending too far. 
His faculties have been highly strung, and, if he be not on 
his guard, there may’ be a disastrous reaction. He must 
learn, therefore, to condescend without in any way doing 
himself dishonour. It is for such a reason as this that—since 
Nature will not brook idleness—certain bodies of foreign 
ascetics (he seems to mean the Christian monks of Egypt) 


have taken up the occupation of basket-making, and taken 


g 
it up so warmly as to feel a real pride in the number and the 
artistic appearance of the baskets which they can turn out. 
They are aware that they cannot altogether liberate them- 
selves from the grasp of Matter, and are anxious to avoid 
adopting too engrossing an earthly pastime. If incessant 
contemplation cannot be maintained by grave foreigners, still 
less can it be achieved by quick, versatile Hellenes; conse- 
quenily, it becomes all the more important that such should 
possess a suitable form of recreation. Let us take Synesius’ 
own words: ‘While, for my own part, I could wish that it 
were natural to us to be ever lifted up towards contempla- 
tion—yet, as this is impossible and has been proved to be 
so, I could wish partly to cleave to that which is best, and 
partly, when coming down to Nature, to enjoy some amuse- 
ment and give my hfe an unction of cheerfulness. For I 
know that I am a human being, and neither a god (to be 
actually without any tendency towards pleasure of any kind) 
nor a beast (to find my pleasure in the pleasures of the body). 
It remains, then, to look for some intermediate point. What 
could be superior to the pastime which consists in literature 
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and literary subjects? What pleasure is more pure? What 
passionate attachment more free from passion? What less 
materialistic? What more free from defilement? ... Thus 
a Hellene exercises his perceptive faculty even in his luxuries, 
and derives advantage for his original subject from his amuse- 
ment. For even the criticism, or the composition, of a treatise 
or poem cannot be effected without intelligence.’ On the 
same subject he says: ‘One must be content that a man 
should have some place close at hand to turn aside to, so as 
to acquit himself of the duty which he owes to his animal 
constitution > when it requires indulgence, without falling too 
far or living as the whole variety of his nature bids. For 
the Deity made pleasure a pin for the soul, and it is by means 
of wz that the soul endures the close presence of the body, 
The beauty to be found in literature is a thing of a similar 
kind. It does not go down deep towards Matter or plunge 
the intelligence in the lowest faculties; nay, it allows it to 
come to the surface in a very short space, and return rapidly 
to its essential character; for even the lowly in this kind of 
life is lofty. As for the man who cannot enjoy a pure plea- 
sure (and Nature must have something to soothe it), what 
will he actually do? Whither will he actually turn? Will 
it not be to things which one ought not even to mention 2?’ 
But, quite apart from its value as a preparation for philo- 
sophy and as an honourable and improving pastime, Synesius 
holds literature to be, even in itself, a noble thing. A 
graceful poem or a comely piece of rhetoric—even though it 
contain no deep thought, no earnest reasoning, beneath it— 
is yet a thing of joy. It is not the best use to which an 
author’s gifts can be put; but it has a genuine excellence of 
its own, And it is as absurd to disparage such a work for 
not being what it does not pretend to be, as it would be 
to disparage swans for not being eagles. The latter may 





1 Dion, 7. 2 ry WuxeKyn ovoTaces. ® Dion, 6. 
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be the more majestic birds; but both are fair creatures in 
their own way.! 

He is full of scorn for the pedants who think that the 
philosopher should care nothing for the style of his diction, 
that the matter should be left to commend itself by its mere 
intrinsic value, without any of the adventitious aids which 
come from beauty of outward form. He will not even allow 
that such persons have any right to be deemed philosophers. 
If they do not know how to clothe their thoughts in melodious 
language, the probability is that their thoughts are not worth 
it; for, if the lesser task is too difficult for them, it is unlikely 
that they can manage the greater; and, just as the Deity gives 
expression to the Jdeas that are in His Mind by turning them 
into actual Facts, the finer souls among men have a similar 
power of revealing the deep things of their hearts.’ 

But language is not only useful for making known what is 
hidden in the human bosom; it is valuable also for the purpose 
of concealing that with which the vulgar ought not to be 
acquainted. This is another rock on which these detractors of 
rhetoric and poetry make shipwreck. Instead of being able 
to throw dust in the eyes of the curious mob, as the truly 
cultivated philosopher would, they only succeed, by their 
pompous affectation of solemnity, in exciting and enkindling 
to a greater vehemence the natural hankering which makes 
persons of the commonplace type eagerly anxious to know 
that which they have no business to think about.? These 
philosophasters may pretend that they care for nothing in the 
world but Reason, pure and simple: they may represent them- 
selves as unaffected by passion, gods clothed in flesh, but, in 
truth, they are no more than vain braggarts. They claim a 
character which is inconsistent with their humanity. They 
seem to reach the heights of wisdom in a single bound, but 





1 Tbid. 10. 2 [bid. 5; ep. ibid. 3, and On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 
5 Di0n, DO: 4 Ibid. 6. 
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they come down again by the run! They may be mad 
enough; but there is no method in their madness.'| They 
abuse culture roundly; but it is their utter ignorance which 
urges them to this course.” The true philosopher is as 
different as possible from men of this kind; for he has broad 
sympathies, and can appreciate literature of every sort, from 
the grandest tragedy to the most mirth-provoking comedy.* 

A fine dramatic style has the twofold excellence of both 
concealing and making known the great thoughts which may 
lie beneath it. It hides them from the unworthy; it reveals 
them to the worthy. The ‘man in the street’* is so much 
pleased with the attractiveness of the outward form of the 
discourse, that he never cares to look into it and ask whether 
it does not mean more than it actually says. He considers 
himself to have got all that he wants, and is perfectly satisfied 
with his treasure; so that the sacred truth, which is hidden 
within, is not dishonoured by any profane attempts of his to 
gaze upon it. The specialist, however, is affected in quite a 
different way. He is delighted, indeed, with the charming 
diction in which the splendid ideas are set before him; but at 
once he begins carefully to examine into that diction and 
enquire what those ideas are in themselves. The beautiful 
exterior commands his attention, not so much for its own sake 
as for the wonderful inner essence which it suggests to him. 
His notice is caught by what he hears or reads, and he sets 
to work to try whether he cannot fathom the depth of the 
discourse’s significance.? 

If it may be said with reverence, there is here a close 
resemblance (though Synesius makes no allusion to the fact ; 
doubtless he was not at that time aware of it) to our Lord’s 
parabolic method of teaching. ‘Why speakest Thou unto 
them in parables ?’ ask the disciples ; and the answer is, ‘ Unto 
you it 1s given to know the Mysteries of the Kingdom of 





& Don, Tk 2) bide le 3 Thid. 16. 
+ 6 oNUs. > Dion, 6. 
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Heaven, but to them it is not given.’! To those who accepted 
Him the Saviour could speak plainly ; from those who rejected 
Him He must veil the Truth, that the pearls might not be 
cast before swine. ‘The enigmatical excited the attention of 
those whose hearts were prepared, but it left the mass, the 
unbelieving multitude, in the same state in which they were 
before. It was to them as an unknown tongue. They listened, 
and wondered senselessly, and went their way.’ * 

Synesius acts very much as the Lord Jesus acted; though 
one must not for a moment confuse the several reasons for 
their action. With the Son of God the motive is one of both 
merey and judgment; He makes a moral distinction between 
the faithful and the faithless, With the Heathen philosopher 
there is no thought of any other difference than that between 
the intellectual and the unintellectual. 

His warm interest in literature, as such, made it impossible 
for Synesius to think lightly even of mere sophists, in spite of 
the fact that the influence of Plato, whom he regarded as his 
great master,® had rendered the term a somewhat opprobrious 
one. In our author’s eyes, the sophist, though certainly not 
to be ranked with the philosopher, or to be deemed other than 
unmistakably inferior to him, was nevertheless an artist of 
decided worth. The thanks of all cultivated persons were due 
to him for his gift of felicitous expression. And, therefore, he 
is not ashamed to take the trouble to give certain hints as to 
how the sophist may improve himself in his own department.4 

But the ideal thing is for a man to be, if possible, both 
philosopher and sophist at the same time, both a deep and 
subtile thinker, and a lucid and skilful exponent of his 
thoughts. Synesius would have his son 

pvOwy Te pyTnp’ Epevar yyworhpad Te dvTwr, * 


15. Matt. 18. 10, sq. Revised Version. 

2 Prebendary Sadler, in loc. 

3 On Kingship, 4: "Apiororédec kat WAdrwr, rots éuots yyeudouw. 
+ On Dreams, 12, sq. POLO ok: 
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and thus he is delighted with such a character as that of Dion 
Chrysostom, where both professions meet in one man; and 
most earnestly he advises his boy to study him. ! 

He did not really disapprove of sophists. Small wonder; 
he was himself a sophist of high rank! He did not admit the 
fact ; he would have been scandalised, if any one had accused 
him of being one; but, if he had had to make his defence on 
the subject, he would certainly not have been acquitted. His 
openly professed admiration for Dion Chrysostom, and his 
careful study of that writer, show that he did not consider 
sophistry in itself as otherwise than estimable; for it was 
undoubtedly not alone to his more solid treatises that he con- 
fined his attention. The very way in which he distinguishes 
between Dion’s philosophical and sophistic writings,’ hints 
that he was thoroughly familiar with both. Nay, his Panegyric 
on Baldness* is the very acme of sophistry, worthy to take its 
place, we are sure (though we have seen none of these exercises 
of wit, except the extract from the first given by our author), 
with the panegyrics of Dion on Long Hair (to which Synesius’ 
effusion is an answer), on the Parrot, on the Gnat,® or those of 
other writers on Mice, Bumble-bees, Salt, Pots, Little Stones, 
Flies, Poverty, Death, Dust, Negligence® As for the Letters, 
their sophistic character is beyond question.’ Synesius knew 
that they would in most cases be read by many persons besides 
those to whom they were specially directed; and the con- 
sciousness of this fact made him extremely careful, as a rule, 
of his manner of epistolary expression. The desire to give 
them all possible literary elegance, and to prevent secrets 
from becoming public property, made him cautious as to what 
he said in them; and the result has very frequently been the 





Le Donk. 2 TOI Be 8a 3 See ch. viii. 

4 Cp. Lapatz, p. 378 ; Druon, pp. 258-260, 5. Dion, 258g: 

6 See Volkmann, p. 154. Druon (p. 222) considers On Dreams (see ch. xii.) 
a sophistic composition ; but we do not accept this view, though there are 
several touches of sophistry in the treatise. 

7 See Volkmann, p. 113. 
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sacrifice of matter to form. Volkmann actually goes so far as 
to speak of our author as the last of the sophists personally 
known.? 

Synesius admired sophists, so long as they kept in their 
proper place. He was himself a sophist. How comes it 
then that he sometimes speaks so severely of those members of 
this class with whom he came in contact ?* It is to be feared 
that the explanation is to be found in nothing more noble 
than the mutual dislike of different sections of society, or of 
prosperity and adversity. These other men often belonged to 
the mob, and Synesius was an aristocrat; they made their 
living by their oratorical gifts, and Synesius, being well-off, 
could cultivate rhetoric simply as a recreation. Here was the 
whole ground of the quarrel. Jealous of his good fortune, they 
called him a dilettante, a sort of fifth-century ‘nice young man 
for a tea-party’; and he returned the compliment by calling 
them a herd of vulgar fools* His remarks on these opponents 
do not exhibit any very keen or delicate wit. They are 
amusing, certainly; but show none of the refined satire which 
we might perhaps have expected from a person of so much 
culture. They remind one a good deal of the coarse recrimina- 
tions between Chrimhild and Brunhild in the Nibelungen Lied, 
or Mary Queen of Scots and the Lady of Lochleven in Zhe 





1 Volkmann, p. 116. ‘So ist denn auch eine peinliohe, durchaus sophis- 
tische Beriicksichtigung der Form in fast allen Bricfen des Synesius zu 
bemerken. Der Ausdruck ist stets gesucht und zierlich, reich verbriémt mit 
seltenen Worten und classischen Redewendungen, ausstaffirt mit Dichter- 
citaten, Sprichwértern und Gleichnissen, oft iibermiissig kurz und knapp 
gehalten, eben so oft in gekiinstelten Schilderungen und Beschreibungen sich 
ergehend, die nicht selten einen unverhiiltnissmiissigen Raum einnehmen.’ 

2p. 113. ‘Wie wir Synesius als letzten namhaften Sophisten zu_be- 
trachten haben. . .’ 

3 Dion; Ep. 153. See ch. viii. 

4 Cp. Druon, pp. 236, 237, 250: Lapatz, p. 392. ‘En tous ces sophistes, 
tant moines que rhéteurs, savez-vous ce qui déplait 4 Synésius? C’est 
Venseigne, la criée, et, comme nous dirions, l’affiche ; voila ce qwil ne saurait 
leur pardonner. Au reste, prenez-y garde: de lui 4 eux, il y a tout juste 
la différence du grand seigneur aux pauvres diables ; quant 4 sophiste, il 
l’était comme personne.’ 
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Abbot; they rather savour of the Billingsgate, the €& aua&ns, 
which Synesius represents Julius as pouring forth on 
Andronicus, and which, he ingenuously confesses, he would 
have given worlds to have imitated.t 

He had a great objection (which may, perhaps, be com- 
mended to some learned classical students of our own day) to 
making emendations in the works of earlicr authors. It had 
been urged against him that in his library were books whose 
text was in a corrupt state; and, so far from being in any 
way irritated at the accusation—beyond the natural annoyance 
he would feel at what seemed to him a bit of ridiculous im- 
pertinence—he defended himself in a spirited manner. He 
called to his aid the authority of Pythagoras, who, he said, had 
laid it down as a canon that books should be left in the con- 
dition in which they first appeared, and that no subsequent 
additions should be made to them. And he proceeded further 
to maintain that the very fact of the text’s being corrupt 
increased the educational value of a book, since it necessitated 
closer and more thoughtful application on the part of the 
student, and sharpened his wits.” 

Akin to this is his disapproval of plagiarism. ight lines of 
his (which may perhaps be, as Pétau supposes,’ the four elegiac 
couplets with which the On the Gift of an Astrolabe coucludes) 
had been copied together with four from some older writer, 
probably Ptolemy ; and he hastens to distinguish between them, 
saying: ‘I consider it more impious to steal dead men’s writ- 
ings than their clothes—an act which is called erave-robbing.’ * 

Synesius’ refined literary taste causes him to take pleasure 
in beauty of expression wherever he finds it. Whether it be 
Theodore’s eloquence,’ or Theotimus’ poetry,® or Theophilus’ 
Festal Letter,’ he cannot hear or read without feeling bound 


1 ps 19a: 2 Kp. 153; Dron, 14, sq. 

3 Note on Ep. 142. Synesius says, Ev 7@ rerpadiy Gv lauBetwy, .. . On 
the meaning of tnis last word see p. 498, note 1. 

4 Ep. 142. 5 Ep. 20. 6 Hop. 49, 98. 7 Ep. 9. 
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to say how much enjoyment he has had in the matter. He 
professes to consider the poet more of a benefactor to the 
prince than the prince to the poet.t He is so much impressed 
with the artistic form of a letter from Pylaemenes that he 
holds a literary ‘At Home,’ at which he reads the composition 
aloud to his guests.” 

Such a man as this, one might be sure, when he came to 
write himself, would exercise his talent on a wide range of 
subjects; would be, in turn, alarmingly hard to follow in his 
speculation and delightfully frivolous in his burlesque; would 
show himself anxious to get down, if possible, to the actual 
elemental facts, and yet be desirous of decking those facts in 
richest garb of poetic diction ; and would elaborate each writing 
with the greatest care, to send it forth as one complete whole, 
ready to make its way among men simply by its own merits. 


1 Hp. 49. Cp. Ep. 98. 

* Ep. 100. Kal dra rapecxeviacd cor Ogarpov émri Ac Bins’ E\Anvixdv, éraryvetdas 
ike axpoacouévors €Noyiuwr ypaupatwv. The name Panhellenium, to describe 
such literary assemblies, seems to have been invented by Synesius himself 
(KaX@ yap otirw roy rémov, k.7.d.), but they existed in all important Greek 
cities of those days. ‘Il y avait donc 4 Cyréne, 4 Alexandrie, 4 Constanti- 
nople, dans toute ville grecque, le raveA\jriov: 1d fréquentait le tout Athénes 
de lendroit, la fine leur de l’esprit et du goit. On cause. Comment causer ? 
en Hellénes qu’ils sont, se regardant et s’écoutant parler, ayant lil et 
Poreille & leurs mots. La littérature, et elle seule, est 4 ordre du jour; 
quant a la politique, elle est chose sacrée, et l’on n’a garde d’y toucher’ 
(Lapatz, p. 327). Lapatz distinguishes between the literary society of Alex- 
andria and that of Constantinople: ‘Le maveddjviov d’Alexandrie sentait le 
terroir, était plus savant que littéraire . . . Alexandrie était le pays du 
savoir laborieux et patient, Vuniversité allemande du temps; les doctes y 
peuplaient’ (p. 329); after which he gives a description of Hypatia’s method 
and of the people who surrounded her. Later on he says: ‘J’ai dit le 
mave\\jvioy d’Alexandrie ; celui de Constantinople ne lui ressemble guére. . 
Ces Hellénes-ci sont gens pratiques et positifs, hommes du monde et de ce 
monde; la réverie n’est point du tout leur fait: ils cultivent l’éloquence 
(lisez la rhétorique) qui méne & tout, nonchalants de la philosophie qui ne 
méne arien. A Alexandrie, l’on se garde des affaires (elles souillent !), on 
contemple a plaisir, l’on se plonge dans la mysticité; cela sent le désert, le 
Thébaide. Au contraire, ’Helléne de Constantinople, amoureux du lustre 
ou du bien-étre administratif, se pousse par la parole ou par la plume, vise a 
la préfecture: il est sophiste ou scolastique, comme qui dirait journaliste ou 
avocat’ (pp. 363, sq.). 
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When we turn to his works, and ask what he has to say on 
this subject, we find that it is precisely in this manner that he 
does act. Sometimes his rapidity of execution is phenomenal ; 
for he assures us that so fantastic and difficult a book as the 
treatise On Dreams was entirely composed in part of one night.! 
But, however quickly he may be able to write, he disapproves 
of that most exasperating mark of many prolific authors, care- 
less writing. No matter how slight his subject, no matter how 
airy and volatile that, which he puts on paper, he generally 
puts it down thoughtfully, and he takes pains over even trifling 
things. Writing to Nicander? of the Panegyric on Baldness, he 
says that, frivolous as it obviously is, he has introduced into it 
many of the characteristics of the serious class of his books, 
and would gladly, if only he might, reckon it among his philo- 
sophical works. Elsewhere* he speaks of some unnamed com- 
position of his of a light nature (probably the Panegyric again), 
as ‘wrought in Attic style, a piece of conscientious workman- 
ship.” In Hp. 153, he says that the pedants had accused him 
of bestowing labour on things of no value—though this seems 
to refer to his expending so much care on his language, and 
need not necessarily have any connection with the fact that 
some of his productions were of a fugitive nature. As for the 
thoroughness of the method which he employed in working 
out his more weighty themes, he speaks of this, in the case of 
the Dion, in the same letter. + 

In the hope of making his writings really useful for their 
own purposes, he not only works vigorously and minutely at 
them, but asks for candid criticism upon them from those of 
his friends whose opinion on these matters he most respects. 
Hypatia, Nicander, and Pylaemenes are all requested to say 
what they think of some of his books. The difficulty of re- 
garding one’s own works with perfect impartiality he sets 
forth by means of an amusing illustration. ‘It is said that, 





1 Ep. 153. 2 Ep. 1. 3 Bp. 74. 4 Cp. Dion, 3. 
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when apes have brought forth, they gaze upon their young 
ones as if they were pictures, in admiration of their beauty— 
to so great an extent does Nature make one fond of one’s 
children! But the offspring of each other they see for what 
they really are—the young of apes. Therefore it is to others 
that one must entrust the task of scrutinising one’s offspring ; 
for affection is wonderfully biassed in its decisions,’ ! 

That he was not seeking flattery, but wanted an honest 
unbiassed judgment, is clear from the fact that he begged 
Nicander to make the book known to others, if it should meet 
with his approbation ; but, if not, to send it back to its author e 
and that he wrote to Hypatia: ‘If it shall not appear to you 
worthy of being heard by the Hellenes—and you also, I 
suppose, will, with Aristotle, place truth above your friend— 
thick and deep darkness shall cover it, and men shall not hear 
it spoken of,’ 2 

For, though he had a keen enjoyment of his books, he was 
by no means unconscious of the possible existence of defects 
in them. Like a skilful workman, he could not fail to be 
gratified by the results of his toil. The pleasure which he 
derived from the Panegyric on Baldness? and the On Dreams! 
is like that experienced by the writer of one of the smartest 
English character-sketches which have appeared within the 
last few years, who was heard, when alone in his study, laugh- 
ing heartily at something, and, on being asked what had caused 
him so much amusement, replied that it was the doings of the 
heroine of his own book. But Synesius was quite alive to the 
danger of treating his writings more indulgently than others 
might be disposed to treat them; and, in spite of the little 
suggestions of vanity which are not wanting in one or two 
passages,” and which are entirely excusable in an author of his 





1 Ep. 1. 2 Dp. 153. 
3 Ep. 1. 4 Hp. 153. 


° Ibid. ; Dion, 16. ‘Er verdross ihn,’—i.e. the blame which he received 
from the pedants—‘denn er war nicht frei von einer gewissen Hitelkeit, 
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ability, was in reality a very modest person. An uneasy 
suspicion that his out-of-the-way residence and his separation 
from cultivated men might have injured the purity of his 
style, and given a somewhat rustic touch to his diction, reveals 
itself here and there.) His book On the Chase has, unfortun- 
ately, perished; but, judging from his fondness for everything 
connected with sport, we may feel sure that he wrote it in no 
perfunctory spirit and that it ranked high among his com- 
positions” Yet he speaks of it in quite a humble way. 
Pylaemenes had asked for it; and, when Synesius’ acquaint- 
ances in Libya expressed surprise that the accomplished orator 
should care to read a trifle produced by ‘the poorest speaker 
among them,’ all that the author would say to account for the 
fact was that Pylaemenes, rich in store of virtues, was a most 
kindly and complimentary personage, and had made his re- 
quest with the object of giving pleasure.® 

In Synesius, in fact, we see a man who is genuinely anxious 
to make his books as good as he can. He wishes them to be 
read, and to be appreciated by others; and therefore he takes 
pains to adorn them. He may not always be either clear or 
particularly happy in his manner of expressing himself; he 
may employ grammatical constructions which fill one with 
concern when one remembers the stern laws of classical com- 
position; but one has to bear in mind that he did not live in 
the classical age, and that one has no more right to demand 








iiberdies durch die Erfolge, die er in Constantinopel errungen hatte, und 
durch die Huldigungen, die man in Alexandria seinem Talente brachte, 
verwohnt’ (Volkmann, p. 119). 

1 Epp. 91, 100, 156; On Kingship, 1; On Providence, 1.18. The involved 
construction of Hp. 156 seems to show that the suspicion was not altogether 
unfounded. 

2 See also what he says of its success in Hp. 153. 

3 Hp. 100. Volkmann thinks that he set no great store by the book. ‘ Er 
scheint. . . iberhaupt auf sie keinen besonderen Werth gelegt zu haben’ (p. 
152), Weare convinced that this is a mistake, and that it was only Synesius’ 
modesty (possibly genuine, possibly feigned) which made him speak slight- 
ingly of it. For his literary humility, ep. Paneyyric on Baldness, 4; and, 
for modesty as to his philosophical attainments, Zpp. 136, 138. 
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the purest style from him than from any other writer of the 
time. 

If it be asked why an author of such wide reading should 
not have modelled his works on those of the famous masters of 
old, the answer is really a simple one. He felt the temptation, 
but recognised it as a temptation to be resisted. In speaking 
of the benefits which he had derived from divination by means 
of dreams, he placed among them the help it had given him in 
the composition of books, and said that sometimes, when he 
was possessed of an ardent desire to imitate the unnatural 
(evidently he meant unnatural in fis day) style of the ancient 
Attic, this science had had a chastening effect on him, and 
brought him back to a temperate and more suitable kind of 
phraseology! The English of Shakespeare and the Authorised 
Version is admittedly a nobler idiom than that which we use 
now. Still, it would be considered a piece of affectation in 
any modern literary man to adopt the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
style, unless he were dealing with that period, and wished to 





1 On Dreams, 9. "Hén dé more kai thy bAnY KaTacKEVHY Tis yAMTTHS Vdo- 
pavodcdy Te kai p\eymalvovcay dvoudtay KawédryTl, (Hw Tis ExpUrov Tijs apxatas 
7ArOiSos, 5 bid Oeod vovberHoaca, 7d wév re elmdvros, TO dé Th éoTLv elmdvToS, TH 
dé delEavros SxOous Twas dmoNeaive ExmepuKdras THs yAwTTyS, Ewaviyyaryé TE Es TO 
c&ppov, Kal Td oldobv éxddace. We admit that xawérn7e seems an eccentric 
word to apply to that which is ancient ; but we do not see (assuming the 
text to be correct) how any interpretation but that which we have given 
above can be assigned to the passage. The epithet éxpidov, however, is the 
real rock on which we build up our rendering. There does not appear any 
possibility of separating it from dpxaias. If the words could be made to 
refer to different things, or if éx@vUov could have been expunged without in- 
sulting the authority of mss., we should have felt almost compelled to defy 
the grammatical construction, and understand Synesius as saying exactly the 
opposite of what we now believe him to say—as saying that he had been 
inclined to an exuberant and unseemly modernity, and that he had been 
recalled to the greater dignity of the classical past. "Exgvdov, however, 
more imperious than even grammar, forbids this, and, dutifully though 
somewhat unwillingly, we submit, wondering to find the past described as 
verbose and the present as more self-restrained in the matter of language ; 
and are rewarded for our submission by gaining from our author himself 
evidence of the fact that he realised that literary grace should belong to all 
periods, instead of being a bygone thing to be lamented as having been 
buried with the deceased past. 


M 
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give his work the appearance of a contemporary document. We 
should not like our very best novelists of to-day to go back to the 
dignified and somewhat ponderous manner even of Sir Walter 
Scott. In the case of Synesius it would have been still greater 
pedantry to return all the way to the finest days of Greek litera- 
ture. It would have been anything but genuine art. His duty 
was to do the best he could with the language of his own time ; 
and, to a considerable extent, he fulfilled the task successfully. 

He may seem very obscure in some of his philosophical 
writings; but one is bound to observe that the difficulty of 
the subject which he is setting forth may have much to do 
with this, and that, unless one is oneself a deep student of 
Neo-Platonism, one can hardly expect his work to be of a 
simple character. Certainly, when he speaks of practical 
matters, as, for instance, throughout a great part of the On 
Kingship, he is quite lucid and easily understood, and his 
pen glides forward readily and naturally. 

The grammatical irregularities in his works with which we 
have been most struck are the following :— 

Perhaps dv with the Present Indicative.  Panegyrie on 
Baldness, 10. "Axov’o eyovtav ws av avip Aiyvmrios Téxvny 

.. éyet. Probably this is a mere copyist’s error, the first 
syllable of dvjp having been accidentally written twice over. 
(Krabinger omits dy on the authority of several MSS.) 

Ep. 148. OU8S av .. . éridabécbar Suvapeba. Here, too, 
the mistake may be the scribe’s, as duvaiwe@a might very 
easily be read Suvapeba. It is to be noted, however, that 
Goodwin, after saying, ‘The Present and Perfect Indicative 
are never used with dy. When this seems to occur, there is 
always a mixture of constructions, gives an example from 
Plato, Laws, iv. 712, E., éym dé ob tw viv éEaipyns av épwrnbeis 
8vtws, Orep elrov, ovx éxw eimeiv,' which is very like the 
expression in Hp. 148. | 





1 Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, sixth edition, p. 55, 
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"Av with the Perfect Indicative. Kp. 156. poyis av olde. 
(See Goodwin’s words just quoted.) 

“Av with the Future Indicative. Ep. 133. ExTréurpomev av. 
Ep. 156. tay’ adv... Sejoer. Ep. 67. mpiv dv... xata- 
arncovrat. On Providence, 2.7. adv aitvacdpeba. On King- 
ship, 22. ob« éte av... axovoetar. Discourse i. tis 8 adv 
oicerat; Goodwin gives many instances of this construction 
from Homer, one from Pindar, and one (according to the MSS.) 
from Euripides. He also gives some even from the best 
masters of Attic prose, where nothing but an emendation 
of the text, against the authority of the mss., can remove the 
difficulty.? 

"Av with the Future Participle. Zp. 4. evOvuos Av, &s 
avtixa dv Tapayparywv tovs Saveratds. Ep. 104. ds ob« adv 
To Babos ths xwpas Oapprycovtas. Dion, 13. otk adv eri 
xXephoov. And with the Future Infinitive. On Providence, 
1. 13. exes av oiopévn Snuociedcew. This is subject to 
the same rules as ay with the Future Indicative. Goodwin 
says that it is not to be found in Homer, but cites passages 
from Thucydides, Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes, where 
‘it is still retained in the best editions, with strong support 
from Mss.’ ? 

"Evevddy, and similar words, with the Optative. Dion, 9. 


adda Kav evtvyelv .. . yévorto,® ceBoipeba ... dv. Ibid. 10, &v 
, a , > > 
TL av Tis Kal Soin . . ., TOANOD pévT dv elev... On Dreams, 


7. @s ay py atopafovey adtyv. On the Gift of an Astrolabe, 
” > fe v4 x >, an / £ > \ 
ouTe érrewehynOn Orws av adté Twapayévoito. Ibid. éredSav 
cuverBoev, On Kingship, 14. Av ph... xkworvor. Pane- 
gyric on Baldness, 10. drav €0édor. On Providence, 1. 15. Av 
‘Ocipidi Kata vodv ein ra rpdypata, and Srws dv... oikoien. 
Ibid. 18. ws dv pndémote .. . yévouro. Ibid. 2. 2. €oTPAaToO- 

/ € , a 5) a 
TESEVKOTWY WS TOPpwTaTw TOD daoTEDS, dS av HKicta hoPotvTo. 





1 pp. 55, sq. Cp. Isidore, 1.175. ovd« dv yevincera. 
2 p. 60. 
* Cp. Isidore, 2.1. Kav wnéev pbeyEovro . . . madevouow. 
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... Lhid. 3. abOis émpatrev, ws av ciodpjoa. ... Ep. 4. hv 
, 2 a a j ~ ie na ee BY 
yé tus avtais ypwoto. Hp. 35. mpaxtéov ... wav 6 Te ay 


Svvaito. Ep. 52. amply av otv ... dOdaceev. ... Ep. 54. 
dcakis av ody éevtvxety cou yévoito. Ep. 67. cxéyracOat Oras 


av TO Ln) TpochKov TepiToincatto, and mpocéyev Tov vooY ws 


av... Katadeito... Mp. 104. os av deiEeev . . . apiota 
oxertetat. Ep.-105, cxorety ... Omws av Kaxov Te dtadv- 


youu. Lp. 121. rpattew ows av tapayévoito. Lp. 132. 
Katackevatopat yap ws av... méutrommev. Ep. 147. éredav 
AVVOU SéoL. 

Of this construction with éwedav, Liddell and Scott say, 
‘Never in good Att., except perhaps in orat. obliq.... 
but in late Authors it is used, where in good Att. would be 


émevdyn or else émrecday with Subj. .. . and, with 67ap, 
‘Never... in good authors .. . except in oratione obliqua 


after another opt., where in oratione recta the subjunct. with 
étav would have stood....’ As regards its usage in the case of 
ws av and éra@s av, Goodwin gives examples from Homer and 
Herodotus.! 

’Earevdy with the Subjunctive. Dion, 13. érrerdy éEaptyonrat. 
This is the reading in Migne’s text (in Pétau’s note attached 
thereto, and in Krabinger’s text, évevday is given), Liddell and 
Scott cite an instance of this usage from Iliad 11. 478 (ézrecd1) 
Sapaccetat, ie. dapacnrar), but there a repeated action is 
described—an idea which it does not seem possible to find in 
the passage from Synesius. 

“Orav with the Indicative. Zp. 57. étay deitar. On this 
Liddell and Scott remark, ‘Never ... in good authors. 
it is true that Od. 10. 410 . . . seems to be an exception, but 
this is by anacoluthon.’ 

The Optative without av in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences. On Kingship, 4. édatTo yap apa éEapuaprover, THs 


... Kaklas oby evpicxovons ... Lbid. 16. ein pev 0 TOrEMLKOS 


tp. 69. 
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TavToS “addov elpnvixos. Panegyric on Baldness, 4. éya &é 
duvaiunv ov xeipov Etépov auvcévat. On Providence, 2. 5. raya 
viv xataBain. Ibid. 8. NaO@v Se, oddév cadés eidein. On 
Dreams, 3. ob8€ évradda ye amoBrnTos 4 Sia TOV Uarvov eli 
pavteta. Perhaps, ibid. 5. ouveEaOepotro av... adda ToL 
duaBaivor... Kat yevoatr’ av tod audidaods. TLbid. 13. 
pirocodeo péev yap yévouto taiyviov. Ep. 19. cat Bovrolpnv 

.. yevéoOar. Perhaps, Ep. 61. yévouro yap av... Vv ane- 
TOS O€ ATavTAa TAUT® suyKUpO GAdrA YyévotTO yap av ev TH 
xpovm. Lp. 67. déEawto yap éxet padrov i) pSapod. 
Ep. 80. kodvew 6€ Bovroiuny pev. .. . Hp. 132. réEa pev obv 
Kal ETépwOev @vncaiuny, Kal Ta dvTA avaxtnoaiuny. Ep. 138. 
ov pny aiayuvOeinv adnOh €éywov. Ibid. mpos tmoiov adro 
Tupelov Tapatpipels . . . amoréxoyus Tod vod dwroedés 
eyyovov ; Hp. 139. arato & obv adbtis, brav pndev tov avOpo- 
tivev Oavudtys. Hp. 146. tH yap davoratn dizer padrov 
avakelmevov €in TO €v Tois aicOntois Kabapov. 

Goodwin’s remark on this construction is, ‘Cases of the 
omission of dv in an apodosis of this class are rare; they occur 
chiefly in Homer, less frequently in the Attic poets (even then 
chiefly in questions, and after such expressions as od« éc6’ 
ovws), and seldom or never in Attic prose where the text is 
beyond suspicion on other grounds,’ 2 

The Optative (instead of the Subjunctive) in final clauses, 
after primary tenses. Dzion, 4. Tapactowpt, Va... aT UpYoLTo. 
Lid. 7. as trorrevover Kal tpokatadauBdvovow, os pi 
KwoivTd Te Kal KateEaviotawto. bid. iv’ ody pi Addo TH 
dpwev, aud tadta evew vopov ev chlor weroinvrar. bid. 8. 
TapaceOwxacw .. . amoteryitovtes . . . va pndev éwrrod.oy 
mapéxouto. . . . Lbid. 13. Nupavetrac tiv Sd£av, a pévos 


amoPérroto. Ep. 32. iva pip... SuapOeipevev . . . SeOrjoerat. 








' Cp. Isidore, 1. 145 and 406, painv éyd. Ibid. 173. ris ce war’? aglap 
ddvparro ; 2.19. ottrw yap kdvrad0a mpds Tip aKpoTarny maKapioTnra POacamer. 


255, 106: 
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Ep. 67. avéEn yap mov... wa... Tapactyncay. Ep. 132. 
KaTacKevalomar yap ws av .. . TéuwTrolper. 

Goodwin says, ‘The use of the Optative for the Subjunctive 
in final clauses after primary tenses is . .. very rare, and is 
to be viewed as a mere irregularity of construction. It occurs 
chiefly in Homer.’? 

Mév without dé, in passages which do not seem to come 
under any of the permissible forms given by Liddell and Scott. 
Instances occur, amongst numerous other places, in On Kingship, 
16. ein pev 0 ToNEmKos, K.T.A., and éoTL wey ELpHYN TrONEMOV 
paxapiwtepov. Ibid. 17. todTo pev On Kal yeElTooL. . . 
Ep. 19. Bovrolunv pév ayabod Tivos aitios a’t@ yevéerOar. 
There are many parts of Synesius’ works where at first sight 
the same usage seems to exist, but where it is found that 
the absent 6é is replaced by adXa, érevta, or some such word, 
just as is often the case in classical writers. Mev ... adda 
... 1s avery favourite form with our author; eg. Hp. 4. On 
Dreams, 5. On Providence, 1. 10, sq., and 2. 2. 

Aé in apodosis. Ep. 4. érel S€ jpiv dn Kal Ta épodia 


KaTeonooTo, ... 0 Oe MpecBvTns Kat TOUTO nKécaTo. Lip. 61. 
ef O€ peTaKnoe..., 70 bE AAXRA Mapxov EntHcews. Hp. 92. Ore 


5€é év Tois BouNevTais Kai TOY Ewov adeAdor aéEvots apLOuely... 
TouTo 5€¢ ov Kata Oewictokr€éa oé hye Trovetv. ‘This is especi- 
ally common in Homer and Herodotus, and rare in Attic 
prose. It occurs when the apodosis is to be emphatically 
opposed to the protasis.’ * 

Tap is given as the first word in a sentence by Migne in On 
Kingship, 14. Tap év ots éopev .. .; but we cannot believe 
that Synesius should employ the word in so unique a position, 
and Krabinger reads cai yap... . 

It will be observed that, though all the usages mentioned 
above are irregular, examples of most of them are extant, if 
not in good Attic prose, yet in classical authors; and, if not 





1 Goodwin, p. 71. 2 Ibid. -p. 121. 
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in them, still in late writers. Few, therefore, if any, of these 
constructions can be considered solecisms in Synesius; and it 
is not impossible that even those hypothetical few may be due 
to errors in MSS. Consequently, modes of expression, which 
at first strike one as blemishes in his style, are frequently 
found, on closer consideration, to be much more innocent than 
they appeared. We do not expect or desire our author to 
write in strictly classical Attic; and, the more carefully we 
study him, the more surely does the conviction come home to 
us that his literary knowledge was much too great to allow 
him to make more than perhaps rare mistakes in writing. 

He sometimes employs od where we should have looked for 
pn. Lig. On Kingship, 15. 6rav éumécwow avo tots ob tpoc- 
dexopevors. Dion, 8. padvota ods ody 4 mpwTn dios ... 
éEwpynoev. On Providence, 1. 11. vods aypetos eis apakww, 
vTo xEelpav ovx UanpeTovpevos. Ibid. 2.3. ws dv elodproor 
TO OTPATEVLA TO TrOAgMLOV, WS OVSEVOS YyeyovdTos avnKéoTOU 
devod. TLbid. 5. et S€ ov edO0 . . . Tavta év xepotv eecav.! 
Perhaps Ep. 4. ovSapod tod Spapatos eiceryvertar, os THs 
uyis ov ovans év “Acoov. 

Mn» for ov is very common with him;? but this cannot be 
deemed an error for a writer of his period, since, after the 
classical age, it is an ordinary usage of all authors. Nor can 
one venture to make any great objection to such words as 
yeypabyka,® teteypévov,' ayabwratos, meroujxey,® yeydoves,! 
émuTnoevos, as a feminine form’ oyifa® (in the sense of 
‘separation’ or ‘parting’), the expression érerolnvto pécov 





‘It is possible that e may here be equivalent to é7, and the passage 
would have classical authority. See Liddell and Scott, under Ov, A. 1. 2, d. 

* Epp. 4 (three times), 44, 51, 54, 57 (three times), 61, 67; Discourse 1; 
On the Gift of an Astrolabe ; Dion, 1, 5 (three times), 6, 14 (twice), ete. 

3 Hp, 133. 

* Hp. 140. Liddell and Scott cite réreyua and reréxOac from Aelian and 
Pausanias, and read reroyuévoy (they say réroyuac—but it must be the 
Participle) in Synesius. 

> Hp. 142. 6 Hyp, 94. 

7 Panegyric on Baldness, 17; yeysvemev, Ep. 8. 8 Ep. 57. 

® On Providence, 1. 3. Soa OTe enor 
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(‘they had placed between them’) or the usage of vrocn- 
paivery as a neuter. 

There is nothing very odd, perhaps, in the use of djmos and 
voos as adjectives;? but the following expressions are strange :— 

Ep. 66. Treovextety rrovots, mevoverteiy O€ Tim@v. Lp. 57. 
cuuopais éemebepyetat. Dion, 4. éreEwwv aracw. On King- 
ship, 1. pn Katadpovnbeica avovntos adv yevéobar. Lhid. 
eoxevar . . . Tov happaxov? Tbid. 3. Trav épywv tuxnv 
cuveavacavto. TLbid. 9. tov atavtov évnyet Ta OTA TAY 
épyov Baciréws. On Providence, 1. 12. eb@nvodvto avTav. 
On Dreams, 2. ott radta ypdppata TavTodaTa, Kabarep ev 
BiBri@ trois odct. On Providence, 2. 7. Tas yap av ev wow ; 
Dion, 14. Wa Kal axcvrwv dv layin. Dion, 1. 7O pytopeverv 
avrov* nAnOevev. On Dreams, 5. péypis exet av TO Tredpa 
SiaBiBacwcw, ob py bOdvwcw ai yeipes THs hvcews. Lhid. 6. 
Tpos TO Kpeittov éotpapOar Kai doyeTov Elva TOU yElpovos. 
Ep. 4. Néyee pos adAnv. Ep. 92. nav et. Hp. 61. tovrov 
éyxpayov. Lp. 139. tals émictoXais TOV Sakpvov eyxets. 

The following are more than strange; they are distressing. 


Iledpixa Nevoooy, 


one is inclined to exclaim as one notes them. 

Dion, 9. @v xowpis o6é bovoy eat EAXTicaL TUXELY TOD 
Tédous, TOUTO Téws Taperkevdkapmev. Pancgyric on Baldness, 11. 
eyyutépw S€ mpoctodar Kal amTopévols TOD Tpaypatos ioe TLS 
dv. (The datives plural are intended to be in ‘agreement’ with 
the nominative singular!) Kp. 57. rév TAnyov aTacov .. . 
’'Avdpovixds eats paxpo Tavtwv Bapvtepos. Ibid. tov vodv 


’ , \ a a “ \ ” , aS \ 
EKTpEPELV Kab GVUVLOTAV TH cw TOV E€XOVTA TE QauTnV Kal 





1 On Providence, 1. 2, and 2. 1. 

2 Panegyric on Baldness, 9. tobrov avdyxn Sjyov eva. Hp. 105. dijwov elvac 
rov lepéa. Hymn 1. 76, sq. 6 6€ vobs oloow Hn MéNerae voowwe Kdoomors. The 
dative is another irregularity (so far, at least, as classical authors are con- 
cerned), 

3 Are we, perhaps, to supply some word, like rovros or éxelvois, before 
papuakwy ? 

4 Pétau suggests av7d. 
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KapTovmevov. Lp. 78. éb & Onpiov odk évareiras.’ On the 
Gift of an Astrolabe, S:ott todto. Discourse ii. eiOe ryevolunv 
toety. On Providence, 1.10. tods Peods . . . éyovTas ... &v 
ovpave Te ovat Kal TreloTOY adeotaot. Ibid. 2. 2. ddecis 
dvTas TOD pa) TL TapaToAavowow. (This last must be a 
combination of the two constructions, ddeeis dvtas Tod TL 
TmapaToradeat and adeeis dvtas prj Te TapaTroNavcwow.)? 

Yet it is doubtful whether even these vagaries can be held 
to detract very much from the style of Synesius. If he wrote 
them deliberately, he ought to apologise ; but it can hardly be 
maintained that a man of his culture can have seriously 
intended them to stand as we now have them. In spite of 
his usual carefulness, he may sometimes have put his thoughts 
hastily on paper (as we know that he did in the case of the 
On Dreams), and neglected afterwards to go through what he 
had written. We must not forget the defence which he made 
against those who upbraided him for not having revised 
Dion’s works. He actually considered corrupt passages a 
good thing in themselves, and remarked: ta yap Sunwaptn- 
Kéva Tadta Birla Tov vobv émitntely orev emictatodrTa 
Tats oreo.’ 

On the whole, we take it that his is decidedly a good style 
for an author of his time. His Letters are graceful, and, in 
one point, resemble those of his friend, that most prolific 
letter-writer, S. Isidore of Pelusium. This common character- 
istic is that they generally begin and end in what would in 
the present day be considered a rather abrupt manner; so 
much so, that, if there were only half a dozen of them extant, 
we should have believed them to be simply extracts and not 
complete letters. It is impossible, however, to fancy this, 
when we observe that more than a hundred and fifty letters 





' The clause expresses a purpose, not a condition. 

* Anacolutha occur in Hpp. 118 and 124; but we need not delay over so 
common a literary phenomenon. 

ee Dion,: 1d. 
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of Synesius’ remain, and somewhat over two thousand of 
Isidore’s. 

Except for this peculiarity, no one could say that Synesius’ 
epistolary style is fragmentary or unfinished (though, strangely 
enough, the sophist seems to us inferior to the theologian in 
this kind of composition; it is not merely that Isidore excels 
in his subject-matter : even his method of expressing himself is 
more Classical than that of our author). Each letter contains its 
own subject, or subjects, neatly set forth and skilfully worked 
out. He says what he has to say clearly and pleasantly; and 
is led to avoid the slovenly manner into which even highly 
educated persons are sometimes in danger of falling in their 
correspondence, by the ever-present thought of the formidable 
Panhellenium. 

Synesius was particular as to how he expressed himself. 
‘He cultivated the elegant art of saying uninteresting things 
in an interesting way; and in ordering a coat, or introducing 
a friend, or inviting a guest, he relieved the triviality of the 
matter by lively touches and unexpected turns of expression.’ ? 
He wrote five letters of introduction for a certain Gerontius 
(four of them to his brother;? surely the worthy philosopher 
was a bit fussy 2). One might have thought that the subject 
did not lend itself to much variety of treatment; but, if so, 
one would have confessed oneself very imperfectly acquainted 
with Synesius. We must have a rendering of all five, for 
each is a dainty little thing in itself. 

Ep. 81. To his brother— Who, I ask—who ought to be 
admired by men like yourself? One who is modest: who is 
well-bred: who associates with Culture: who waits patiently 
on God: who, in fact, is like Gerontius. Here are the man 





1 Gardner, p. 60. 

2 Druon (p. 289) and Lapatz (pp. 157 sq.) think that three of these were 
written to other friends; but in Migne they are all four addressed to his 
brother. Druon suggests that the superscriptions of the three are due toa 
clerical error. 
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and the letter together; when you have had to do with 
him, you will say that I do not bestow my praise thought- 
lessly.’ 

Ep. 82. To Chryses.—‘It is not because the excellent 
Gerontius is a relative of my children (though this he is) 
that I commend the young man to your friendship; but 
because he is calculated to suit the character of the golden 
Chryses, if l may use an expression which is both frigid and 
conceived in the manner of Gorgias. I cannot say anything 
more true than that you are surrounded by every virtue, and 
the man who brings you my letter is most worthy of enjoying 
your society.’ 

Ep. 83. To his brother.—‘A long letter suggests that its 
bearer is something of a stranger. The excellent Gerontius, 
however, while knowing as much as I, if he had not been a 
stranger to falsehood, would have related even more than he 
was cognisant of, through his friendship for me and his 
possession of a tongue capable of doing justice to his feelings. 
If you see him with pleasure, you see him as I desire.’ 

Lip, 84. To his brother.—‘ Together with the living letter, 
receive also the lifeless; together with the excellent Gerontius, 
this note, which has been written more by custom than by 
the necessity for addressing you. For that remembrance of 
you is an actual part of my existence, the young man would 
relate in far more splendid terms than countless letters.’ 

Ep. 85. To his brother— 1 entrusted to the excellent 
Gerontius a letter addressed to your sacred and thrice-desired 
self, which shall provide a reason for your first meeting. For 
then, perhaps, you will honour him on account of me; and, 
after you have become acquainted with him, some one else on 
account of him.’ 

A man of Synesius’ literary attainments can hardly fail to 
be a charming letter-writer, if he takes pains in this line. 
Probably very few do, nowadays. Letters are written now 
‘merely for the person to whom they are addressed ; so long as 
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they convey our meaning to him, we do not greatly care for 
their outward form. If we have literary tastes, we expend 


them on something larger—something, as we trust, of more 


general interest--than letters. But in the fifth century 
letter-writing was regarded far more from an artistic point of 
view. Synesius has suitable proverbs and appropriate quota- 
tions always on the tip of his tongue. He can illustrate his 
point from numbers of different sources; and the result is a 
most attractive epistolary manner which cannot do otherwise 
than please those who meet with it. 

‘Celebrantur inter illius monimenta praesertim Lpistolae,’ 
says Pétau;? and the statement of nearly 270 years ago 
probably holds good at the present day. Synesius’ Le/ters are, 
doubtless, the most popular of his works. It could hardly be 
otherwise. One is naturally more attracted by his more 
‘modern’ side than by his ancient. Whatever one may think 
of the philosopher, the man of science, the ecclesiastic, or so 
forth, it is impossible to help being interested in the man; and 
he is more fully revealed in the Letters than elsewhere. In 


1 «En ce temps-la, il vint peu de chefs-d’@uvre et beaucoup de traités ; 
il y eut foison de rhétoriques, de poctiques, de lexiques: les genres les 
plus francs trainaient leur chaine, leur code. En littérature, comme en politi- 
que, il est des moments ott les meilleurs esprits donnent dans la manie du 
reglement. 

‘Tl y a dans le wepi ‘Epunveias de Démétrius (un homme d’esprit dont on ne 
sait au juste que le nom) une page exquise sur le genre ¢pistolaire ; c'est la 
plus ancienne rhétorique de la lettre, et, je crois, la plus neuve qui se puisse 
lire. Semez la lettre de proverbes, dit Démétrius; le sel populaire de la 
mapoia est la seule sagesse qui lui convienne. 

‘, .. La grace de la lettre,’ [He is quoting from 8. Gregory Nazianzen] 
‘son agrément, disais-je, son sens et son esprit, cest le mot, le mot venu, 
point attendu, le mot tombé des nues, le mot qui saute aux yeux, a la 
mémoire, aux lévres, le mot qu’on retient et qu’on répete, le mot aventurier, 
expansif, contagieux, le mot proverbe enfin. Aimez la maporpia ; créez-la, 
citez-la tout au moins: rehaussez-en honnétement vos lettres. 

‘Synésius prodigue le proverbe; peut-Ctre n’y a-t-il pas d’ancienne cor- 
respondance qui en renferme davantage. Beaucoup trainent dans tous les 
livres; d’autres ne se rencontrent plus que dans ses lettres’ (Lapatz, pp. 
248-250). S. Isidore of Pelusium (5. 133) does not disdain to give hints as 
to epistolary style. 

2 See the Notitia Historica in Migne. 
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them we find a clear illustration of the truth that, no matter 
how much its outward circumstances vary from generation 
to generation, human nature itself is always essentially 
the same. Love and hatred, sympathy and cruelty, justice 
and wrong-doing, joy and sorrow, are the same to-day as 
they were fifteen centuries since. We know them in the 
British Isles now; and, when we read of them in Cyrenaica 
then, we feel ourselves in familiar surroundings, and seem to 
see Synesius dwelling in our midst. 

This is one reason why his Zeéters are better known and 
more admired than the rest of his works. But it is not the 
only one. He is probably at his best in this style of writing. 
He is too indefinite to be a good philosopher; too inaccurate 
to be a historian; too much wanting in sympathy with the 
uneducated members of his flock to be a great preacher (though 
it would be quite unfair to judge decidedly of his gifts in this 
line from the two short fragments of Homilies still extant). 
But he has all the qualifications necessary to make a man a 
spirited letter-writer,—a large acquaintance with books of all 
kinds, a keen interest in a number of different pursuits, a ready 
wit, a graphic power of description, a strong affection for his 
friends. And to these must be added the advantage to be 
derived from his various periods of residence in Alexandria, 
his three years in Constantinople, and his visit (probably 
only a short one) to Athens—the three greatest centres of 
learning in the Eastern part, if not in the whole, of the Roman 
Empire. 

But, while his Letters are his best, they are by no means his 
only good work. He is capable and worth reading in all his 
compositions. His style in these other productions seems to 
us inferior to that of his younger contemporary Socrates, and 
Socrates’ successor in the ranks of ecclesiastical historians, 
Sozomen. We refer this inferiority partly to the great variety 
of subjects in which Synesius was interested, and the some- 
what desultory manner in which alone he was, consequently, 
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able to occupy himself with them.’ Though a sophist, he was 
but an amateur, and had not had the benefit of thorough 
professional training in that direction. Both Socrates and 
Sozomen were lawyers, and therefore accustomed to constant 
public speaking—a fact which would force them to pay careful 
attention to their style. Synesius, though a better orator than 
he ever gives himself credit for,? seems to have had quite a 
peculiar dislike for the life of the advocate,’ and, in con- 
sequence, took comparatively little pains to improve himself 
in the way of eloquence. His writings have, no doubt, suffered 
from this neglect. 

Another cause of his inferiority to these two slightly later 
authors is probably to be found in the difference in their 
subject-matter. They are occupied with facts; he, chiefly 
with theories; and it is far easier to give a good description 
of events than to write artistically on the reasonings of the 
human intellect. If Synesius had had their historical talent 
(which he certainly had not), it would be rash to say that he 
might not have equalled their style. 

We are not conscious of undervaluing his power of ex- 
pression: indeed, we think there is ‘much beauty in his 
language, and regard him as quite a classical writer for an 
unclassical age; but we do not consider that (unless it be in 
his Letters) he can be placed among the best literary men of 
his period. 

Just as in his sophistic writings, he sets manner above 
matter (in fact, if he did not do so, they would cease to be 
sophistic), he seems, conversely, to fall, now and then, into the 





1 Druon, too, holds that one reason of Synesius’ failure to make himself a 
place in the first rank among men of letters was his versatility. ‘ Synésius,’ 
he says, ‘embrassait trop de genres: il lui a été difficile d’atteindre a une 
véritable supériorité’ (p. 264). 

2 In spite of his usual modesty, it seems probable from On Providence, 1. 
18 (see ch. xii.) that he did not think himself such a very poor speaker 
after all. 

3 See Epp. 100, 103, 147, 150. 
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grave error of fancying that matter can dispense with manner, 
and to imagine that, if only the subject with which he is 
dealing be in itself of real importance, he need pay no special 
attention to the form in which he sets it forth. It is a most 
disastrous mistake, and one which such an artist ought never 
to have made. If he wished his philosophical works to make 
a mark in the world, he should have made it his business to 
present them under a fair exterior. If he desired to develop 
Plato, and gain more adherents to his system, he should have 
imitated Plato’s graceful language more closely. It is an 
error of taste to take some common material and work it into 
an excess of elaboration. Richly carved deal, or highly chased 
electro-plate is an insult to a person of culture ; its pretentious 
vulgarity is intensely irritating. But the value of a diamond 
is immensely increased by skilful cutting; a beautiful air is 
vastly improved by being delightfully harmonised. If the 
thing itself be fair, it should be placed in fair surroundings. 

It is to be feared that Synesius found his talents rather too 
much for him. He was a thinker, though not a great one; he 
could write well, though he was not an exceptional master of 
style. But he has not been altogether fortunate in combining 
the two gifts, His most thoughtful writings generally are the 
least agreeably expressed; his comeliest works are, as a rule, 
the least substantial. 

This it is which makes it not entirely a grateful task study- 
ing the mind of Synesius. He has not sufficiently grasped 
the necessity for displaying it in an attractive form, It is the 
Puritan’s mistake in religion, to make it so exclusively a 
matter of the spirit as to remove from it everything which can 
appeal to the body. The Puritan may win the few, but he 
alienates the many; Synesius may gain for himself a small 
number of hearers, but he frightens away more than he allures, 
Men will read Plato, and read him with pleasure ; but they 
shrink from his follower, 

Synesius could write a good style when he pleased. It is 
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a pity that he did not care to do so always. If he had had 
the gift of the great (not the ‘popular ’—Heaven forbid !) 
preacher, he might have made many converts to his philosophy. 
But he was too much of the aristocrat; he had too little 
interest in the populace; he neglected too much the art of the 
orator, and forgot the need of ‘becoming all things to all men’; 
and, consequently, he gained no great following. 

When writers begin to be careless of their diction, it is not 
only art which suffers, but philosophy as well. To rely for 
the success of a book altogether on the information which it 
contains, is to lean on a weak support. Unless it be read, its 
object is frustrated; and one cannot expect any but the most 
persevering to read bravely through that which is expressed 
in a bare and an uninviting manner. The more thoughtful a 
book, the more does it need to possess all the outward grace 
possible. Synesius himself seems to have realised this fact 
plainly enough.! We can only regret that he did not remember 
it more distinctly in the more difficult parts of his writings. 
He was a good writer, but he might have been a better. 


1 See Hp. 153 and Dion. 











CHAPTER V 
THE POET 


As Synesius appears to have enjoyed among his contemporaries 
a reputation for poetry, we feel bound not to pass him over in 
this aspect, though it is the one in which he least appeals to 
us. That he wished to be considered a poet is evident from 
the fact of his having written hymns, tragedies, and comedies ; 
but that he should have realised his wish is somewhat sur- 
prising. Not that he is by any means devoid of the poetic 
temperament. If only his prose works remained, we should 
have said that such a man, had he chosen, might have written 
very delightful verse indeed. But he did write verse, and 
many hundred lines of it are extant; yet, though neat touches 
appear in them, here and there, we cannot honestly say that, 
as a whole, they strike us as having any very close connection 
with poetry, except for the form in which they are cast. 

There is no doubt that, despite his regarding Matter as 
essentially evil, he has still a rather illogical admiration for 
the beauties of Nature. His perception of the majesty of the 
heavenly bodies may be due to his affection for astronomy ; 
but his appreciation of the fair things of earth is very much 
that of the true poet, who may, or may not, have a knowledge 
of science. 

As has already been hinted, we look for Synesius’ gifts in 
this line in his prose rather than in his metrical compositions, 
In Ep. 114 he gives an attractive description of the peaceful 
country-side in which he is living—a description which, we 
feel, he could easily enough have elaborated in metre. ‘Here, 

N 
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how pleasant it is to glide beneath the shade of a tree! And, 
if not satisfied with it, one can exchange tree for tree, and 
actual grove for grove. How pleasant it is to cross running 
water! How delicious a thing is the west wind as it just 
gently moves the branches! And there are varied songs of 
birds, colours of flowers, bushes of the meadow—some of them 
the works of agriculture; some the gifts of Nature; all fragrant, 
the exhalations of wholesome earth. The Cave of the Nymphs 
I will not praise, for it demands Theocritus!’ A similar 
subject is set forth in Hp. 147 :— 


‘“ Loud-roaring billows wake them not by night,” 


but the neighing of horses, the noise of the herd of goats, the 
bleating of sheep, and the lowing of the bull; and, when the 
first ray of the sun falls upon them, the hum of bees—a sound 
which for pleasantness yields to no music. Does it not seem 
to you that I am describing the bees of Anchemachus?... We 
breakfast on pearl-barley, delightful to eat, delightful to drink 
—the very mixture which Hecamede makes for Nestor.’ In- 


deed, a large part of this letter gives one the impression of a 


refined prose-poem, an honour which it shares with some other 
descriptive passages in his writings, as, for instance, Mp. 55 
and portions of Lp, 4. 

His love of the gurgling, babbling, stream shows itself 
again in an expression which naturally suggests to one 
Horace’s 

SAMIHIS 425. 3 
Labitur, et Jabetur in omne volubilis evum’ 
(though Synesius’ ignorance of Latin would prevent his being 
acquainted with the Roman poet’s words), and Tennyson’s 


‘Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still’ ; 
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whilst a similar idea is found in a hymn well known at the 
present day, ne: 
‘Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away.’ 

What our author says is: ‘I sing to these cypresses; and this 
water here runs, rushing along its course, not measured out, 
or dealt out for a water-clock. . .. Even when I have ceased, 
the stream flows on, and will flow both by night and by day, 
and till next year, and for ever,’ ! . 

When we turn to the Hymns, it is idle to deny that we can 
find fairly numerous allusions in them to the effect made on 
Synesius’ mind by the glories of creation; we only complain 
that such are not more frequent in compositions of the sort. 
‘Hear the song of the grasshopper, when it has drunk the 
early dew.’” ‘Light again, dawn again, day shines forth again, 
after the darkness which roams by night. Again, I prythee, 
heart, entreat God in hymns of early morn, Who gave dawn 
light, Who gave night stars that dance the world around’? 
‘Witnesses are the beams of bright stars, and the courses of 
the Moon; and a great witness is the Sun, the prince of holy 
stars, of pure souls the sacred manager.’ ‘Now have I 
come to mighty glen of desert Libya, the southern border, 
which neither godless breath defiles, nor track of men imprints 
whose cares are of the town.’® “May upper air and earth 
keep sacred peace, may sea stand still, may air stand still! 
. Cease, ye blasts of swift winds; cease, thou rush of curved 
waves, ye mouths of rivers, ye rugged streams!’® ‘Ruler. of 





1 Dion, 11. _ 

* Hymn 1. 45, sq.:  - — edXve Kal TETTLYOS WOaY 
dpdcov dpOpiav midvros. 

This is probably no more than an imitation of Anacreon’s 

MakapiCouev oe, rérrié, 
dre devdpéwy em’ Expwy 
orAlyny Spdcov TerwKds 
Bacireds drrws deldecs. 

3 Hymn 2. 1, sqq. 4 Hymn 3. 29, sqq. 

> Ibid. 51, sqq. 8 Ibid. 72, sqq. 
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thunders, Sire of ages.’! ‘Mother Nature, by her own colours, 
by her own works of things of varied kinds, from living 
creatures of voice diverse, brings a single harmonious concert. 
For Thee all things bear a praise which grows not old; dawn 
and night, lightnings, snowflakes, heaven, upper air, and roots 
of earth, water, air, all bodies, all spirits, seeds, fruits, plants 
and grasses, roots, herbs, grazing beasts and winged things, 
and flocks of the swimming fin-footed”’* ‘Let the whistling 
of the winds cease, the sound of trees, the noise of birds.’ ® 
‘For Thee the Sun, unquenchable source of day, drives his 
steeds; for Thee the Moon with horned form scatters the dark- 
ness of the nights.’ * 

So far as we can see, there are not many other things of 
this kind in Synesius’ poetry; and this hardly seems very 
much in the fifteen hundred lines, and more, which it contains 
(though many of the lines, doubtless, are very short). Some 
of these expressions are certainly worth noticing, and charm 
even in a baldly literal translation; but others strike one as 


commonplace enough, as capable of being rendered in far 


happier style, and as owing whatever comeliness they possess 
more to the natural beauty of Greek than to any felicity of 
word-painting enjoyed by the poet. 

In some places facts are set forth in a manner which shows 
no lack of imaginative gifts in the writer. ‘Even deep-flowing 
Time knows not the birth, the birth ineffable; and ancient 


Age knew not the begetting, long-extended as it was.’° ‘I. 


am weaving for Thee this garland from righteous meadows. ° 
‘That he may manage the depth of hoary ages.’ ‘May the 
suppliant soul already bear the Father’s seal . . . a token to 
Thy holy attendants, who in the depths of renowned world 
hold the key of fiery ascents, that they may fling wide for me 
light’s portals.’ ® ‘Beneath Thy sacred laws, in the hollows of 








1 Hymn 3. 161, sg. 2 Ibid. 334, sqq. 3 Hymn 4. 34, sqq. 
§ Hymn 5. 20, sqq- 5 Hymn 3. 244, sqq. 6 Ibid. 395, sqq. 
7 Ibid. 409, sq. 8 Tbid. 618, sqq. 
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the unfathomable clear sky, the herd of gleaming stars is 
pastured.’! ‘God, the glorious Son of God Divine... I will 
engarland with wise flowers of hymns.’” ‘Thou ever shepherd- 
est the herd of stars.* ‘Garlands of hymns, * ‘The choir 
divine of stars.’> ‘She, the Moon, was leading the way, her 
horned light filled out from stream of fire—she, shepherd of 
gods of night. And his far-shining locks the Sun had spread 
out beneath the track ineffable’® ‘Striking Thy Pinion, 
Thou didst leap over the expanse of azure-vaulted heaven, 
and upon the spheres didst fly.” ‘ Deep-flowing Time, of foot 
unwearied.’* ‘Age the Ancient-born, growing not old.’® 
Graceful paradoxes are not infrequent. ‘Thence a fair 
source of mortal spirit indivisibly hath been divided.’ ! 
‘Blessed silence conceals an unsevered severance.’'' ‘Thou 
Father, Thou Mother art, Thou male, Thou female, Thou voice, 
Thou silence.” ‘Thyself Thy Father, Forefather, without 
father, Son of Thyself.’ ‘Thou art that which beareth, Thou 
that which is born, Thou that which enlighteneth, Thou that 
which shineth, Thou that which appeareth, Thou that which is 
hidden by Thine own rays.’!* ‘ Poured forth, Thou remainest, 
brought into life by operations which were no operations.’ 
‘The intellectual cutting-asunder keeps still unseparated that 
which was divided.’ !® ‘He who was to come into existence, 
being always in existence.’!” ‘I hymn Thee, O Blessed One, 
both by means of voice, and I hymn Thee, O Blessed One, also 
by means of silence; for Thou perceivest as much also from 
silence intellectual as from voice.18 ‘Himself as Mother, 
Himself as Sister, Himself as Daughter, having delivered the 
Hidden Root.’ 8 ‘The intellectual division keeps that which 





1 Hymn 4. 169, sqq. 2 Hymn 6. 3; sqq: 

SET Otd «leh * 1oid: 24. 5 Hymn 9. 24, 

8 Thid. 34, sqq. * [bid. 44, sqq. Shr SY, 80: 

® Ibid. 56, sq. In this list should be included Hymn 3. 271, sqq., as 
quoted on p. 145. 0 Hymn 1. 78, sqq. 

1 Hymn 2, 22, sq. 2 Tbid. 63, sqq.—Cp. Hymn 3. 186. 

13 Hymn 3. 146, sqq. 14 Ibid. 191, sqq. 15 Thid. 206, sqq. 


6 [bid. 213, sqq. 7 Ibid. 251, sq. 38 Hymn 4. 80, sqq. + Ibid. 101, sqq. 
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has been separated still unsevered.? ‘In their Source they 
remain, though poured forth”? ‘Thou dividest an indivisible 
spirit about the earth.’* 

We have called them graceful paradoxes; but we are some- 
what tempted to think that, when looked at critically, they 
lose their grace, and only the paradox remains. In dealing 
with the mysteries of creation, and, far more, in dealing with 


the 
‘Most Ancient of all Mysteries,’ 


under metrical form, it 1s easy to pile high apparent con- 
tradictions, which yet are co-equal truths. It is easy; but 
is it poetry? Is there anything genuinely beautiful in it? 
Is it anything more than a frigidly prosaic statement of 
simple facts? There is something irritating, something re- 
pellent, in this reiterated expression of the same thing in 
ever-changing shapes ‘shapes which display little more than 
a considerable vocabulary and a mechanical ingenuity in the 
use of more or less ordinary words. 

We frankly confess to being disappointed in Synesius as 
a writer of verse.’ We have so cordial an admiration for him 


1 Hymn 4. 120, sqq. * Hymn 6. 10. 3 Ibid. 21. 

4 Though he takes a much more favourable view (see next note) of Synesius 
as poet than we can do, Druon admits that this constant repetition is a 
blemish in the Hymns. ‘Ivre de métaphysique, pour ainsi dire,’ he remarks, 
‘il entasse, il accumule les abstractions ; il se répéte, il reproduit la méme 
pensée sous toutes les formes: c’est une prodigalité fatigante d’expressions 
synonymiques. Au lieu de prendre avec gotit et avec choix quelques fleurs 
dune main discréte, il vide et renverse en quelque sorte la corbeille’ (p. 118). 
One is reminded of Corinna’s advice to the youthful Pindar to ‘sow with the 
hand and not with the sack.’ 

> Volkmann thinks less, Druon more, of his poetical talent than his 
works seem to us to warrant. Volkmann says of the Hymns: ‘Their 
poetical worth is trifling. Especially the... oldest of them are crowded 
full with theosophic subtilties, which often enough strike us with their 
prosaic dryness’ (p. 195). Though he finds a change for the better beginning 
with Hymn 5, and speaks of our author’s ‘ unusual talent for form,’ he says: 
‘But here also Synesius seldom rises in his performance above mediocre 
yersification. He was as little of a poet as of an independent thinker’ 
(p. 196). Lapatz terms him ‘poéte a grand’ peine’ (p. 378). Druon’s 

opinion is quite different. After speaking lightly of his claims to be either 
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in any other aspect in which he is presented to our notice, 
that we would gladly give him praise in this matter also, 
if only we might. But we cannot help feeling that, though 
he certainly has decided poetical tastes, he is a very minor 
poet indeed. He is one of those persons who can adorn sober 
prose with fair raiment of brilliant poetry, but seem unable 
to make their mark in poetry properly so-called1 He is 
himself one of his own beloved paradoxes. 

Perhaps his failure in this line is due more to his subject- 
matter than to the manner in which he treats it. The Hymns 
are philosophical; and we plead guilty to an inability to 
appreciate philosophical poems, as a general rule. Poetry 
and philosophy appear to us things which can hardly, with 
any great degree of success, be united in a single form.? The 
inmost heart of the former is Imagination; that of the latter, 
Reason; and, though in practical life both Imagination and 
Reason are essential gifts to any one who would live aright, 
in writing they are usually better apart. The philosophical 





an orator or a philosopher, he adds: ‘Comme poite, il a été plus heureux : 

. ses Hymnes, malgré leurs défauts, doivent sauver son nom de l’oubli. 
_. . Une heureuse tentative en vers’ (p. 265). We cannot in the least 
accept this criticism, and rejoice that the memory of Synesius is not 
altogether dependent on his Hymns. 

l Miss Gardner, in her beautiful rendering of Hymn 2 (pp. 171, sqq.) has 
achieved a very uncommon success, having, we think, decidedly surpassed 
her original. 

2 This is far from being Druon’s opinion. He finds precisely in this union 
the only good ground on which our author could claim originality as a poet— 
though he grants that it is only an apparent originality—and uses, in regard 
to philosophy in Synesius’ time, the expression: ‘un sujet qui se préte a 
des développements tout & la fois nouveaux et poctiques’ (p. 116, sq.). He 
gives a very interesting list of parallelisms between different parts of the 
Hymns and passages from the poems of Lamartine, and adds: ‘ Pour M. de 
Lamartine, comme pour Synésius, la poésie doit faire une étroite alliance 
avec la philosophie. M. de Lamartine ne s’est pas contenté de donner 
exemple ; il a formulé la théorie: ‘‘La podsie et la métaphysique sont 
sceurs, ou plutdt ne sont qu’une, lune tant le beau idéal dans la pensée, 
Yautre le beau idéal dans l’expression; pourquoi les séparer? pourquoi 
dessécher l’une et avilir autre? L’homme a-t-il trop de ses dons célestes 
pour s’en dépouiller 4 plaisir? A-t-il peur de donner trop d’énergie a son 
Ame en réunissant ces deux puissances?”’ (pp. 267, sqq-)- 
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poem is to us almost as annoying and unsatisfactory a thing 
as the modern theological novel. In each case, two good 
things are spoilt by a bad combination. Either the theology 
is sacrificed to the story, or the story to the theology; either 
the philosophy is made unintelligible by the poetry, or the 
brilliant hues of the poetry fade under the bright glare of the 
philosophy. In each case, the writer has placed himself in 
an awkward predicament, and attempted a task which, unless 
he be exceptionally talented, is nearly certain to prove beyond 
his strength. He has done an ill-advised thing, in hopes 
of gaining his object. He wishes to arrive at a particular 
destination; but he is not content to traverse the high-road, 
and proposes to find a shorter path for himself across the 
fields. He need feel no surprise if he loses his way and fails 
to attain the goal after all. 

The probability is that he is primarily a thinker, and only 
secondarily an artist. He is afraid of giving his thoughts to 
the world under the form of bare reasoning, lest the world, 
with its gay heedlessness of what entails trouble, should pass 
his book by with averted eyes. He must somehow catch the 
public notice; for he wants to make converts, and is not 
satisfied with the small circle who have the courage to brace 
themselves for a pure intellectual contest.' He wants to 
triumph over the many, not the few. Therefore he must 
disguise the solemnity of his subject, and present it under a 
light exterior. So Hera puts on the cestus of Aphrodite, the 
thinker clothes himself in the jewelled garb of the artist. 
But, while in the mythological case the plan is successful, in 
actual reality it is rarely so, The author gains, perhaps, some 
of the shallow multitude to his side; but he alienates the 





1 We do not mean to imply that the metaphysician should be careless of 
his manner of expressing himself. We have already said (pp. 191, sq.) that, 
unless an author takes pains with his style, he need not wonder if his book 
prove a comparative failure. But the style, for the teacher of philosophy, 
should be that of straightforward matter-of-fact prose, not that of imagina- 
tive poetry. 
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intellectual few, and those of artistic tastes he disheartens. 
He has won, indeed, a following, but a following very different 
from that for which he had looked; for he has attached to 
him simply those who cannot understand his deepest thoughts, 
and who, therefore, can be little affected by the system with 
which he had desired to indoctrinate mankind. Had he cared 
to go slowly, had he been less eager to attain his object all in 
a moment, he might have attained it in the end, by seeking to 
win over first the better-disposed, and only afterwards, and 
through them, the negligent and the half-hearted. 

Thus it is that a study of Synesius’ verse yields so little 
pleasure to the reader. He aimed at being both philosopher 
and poet; and he might have been both, had he been willing 
to be each at separate times, instead of wishing to play both 
parts at one and the same moment. He could have written 
delicate pastoral poetry, had he cared to do so. He could have 
composed reverent and comely religious odes, had he not 
been so fond of his paradoxes and his ‘theology’; and we 
gladly acknowledge that he has left us some such odes in 
Hymns 7, 8, 10, and most of 9 (were it not for the strange 
intermixture of things Christian and Pagan in this last). Yet, 
even these compositions, which we do like, can hardly be 
classed with poetry of a very high order. They are pleasant 
and unaffected ; but they are nothing out of the common. 

The pity of it is that our author is so deeply enamoured 
of his difficult philosophical system, that he will not leave 
it on one side when he tries his hand at versifying. Con- 
sequently, his philosophy becomes still less easy to understand, 
and his verse loses its brightness. We are sorry for our hero. 
We feel that he has made a great mistake; he has not given 
himself a fair chance. We almost wonder whether he really 
cared much for his poetry when he wrote it, or whether he 
used it merely as a vehicle for popularising his beliefs. We 
are tempted to class him, in this matter, with Arius, who 
wrote many songs to bring home the peculiarities of his 
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teaching to men of different kinds—songs, it is said, which 
probably had nothing poetical about them beyond the outward 
appearance.! 

Synesius’ metres are attractive, but, perhaps, a little mono- 
tonous. 

Hymns 1 and 2 are Anacreontic, but irregular. It is odd 
that he should have chosen, as the form for earnest religious 
poems, the metre which so well suited the light and earthly 
strains of a person like Anacreon, ‘a votary of love and wine, 
a man who enjoyed every human pleasure to the full... 
He concerned himself with no politics; he gave no serious 
advice in morals; he stands aloof from all the higher aims 
and aspirations of his age; he was essentially “the idle singer 
of an empty day,” the minion in poetry of a luxurious and 
sensual court.” The metre is pretty, very pretty, as it 
naturally would be; but is it quite appropriate to Synesius’ 
subject ? 

Hymn 5, written in solemn spondaic lines,* which give the 
composition considerable dignity, is, in its external shape, far - 
more to our taste, under the circumstances. 
~ Druon calls Hymn 6 Phalaecian; but, though most of its 
lines are hendecasylabic,® dodecasyllabics are very frequent, 





1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 284. Socrates says of his Thalia, “Apecos BiBXlov 
auvéypawe mept Tis éavrod ddéns, b éwéypawe Oddecav’ Eore dé 6 XapaxThp Tod 
BiBlov xadvos Kal diaheAuuevos, Tots Xwradios douacw, trou pérpows, TapamAnovos 
(1. 9). Sozomen gives much the same information, at second-hand ; for he 
had not himself read the book (1. 21)—no doubt taking his remarks from 
the earlier historian. Sotades was a coarse and abusive satirical writer of 
the third century B.c. He also, like Arius, lived in Alexandria (Classical 
Dictionary). 

2 Mahaffy, History of Classical Greek Literature, second edition, vol. i. p.196. 

31t is practically (though entirely free from dactyls, and with two 
trochees and eight or nine iambi) in the metre of a Hymn to the Sun-God 
by Dionysius, quoted in Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical 
Languages (White’s translation, p. 29). 

4 «Les diverses espéces de vers phaléciens dominent dans ’hymne vi.’ 
(p:. 117, note 1): 

5 «The hendecasyllabic metre whieh he especially used is sometimes called 
Phalaecian’ (Classical Dictionary, Article ‘ Phalaecus’). 
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and two shorter lines also occur; whilst among the hendeca- 
syllabics are several which cannot be made to agree with the 
model given by Schmidt.1 

The remaining Hymns are all of an anapaestic nature, but 
none of them take the form of the common dimeter acatalectic. 
Indeed, we should not expect them to do so, as that metre 
seems more suitable to marches than to verse of this kind. 
Hyinns 3, 4, and 10 are composed of monometers (the poet 
occasionally, but very rarely, admits an extra syllable). 
ITymns 7, 8, and 9 consist of verses of three feet, with, some- 
times, a catalectic line. In Hymn 8 there is one instance of 
a dimeter acatalectic, and another of a dimeter catalectic. 
Besides the feet usual in anapaestic poetry, Synesius permits 
the iambus, the pyrrhic, the trochee, and the tribrach (though 
it is possible that some of these irregularities may, as Druon 
suggests,” be due, not to the poet, but to his transcribers); and 
he appears to pay no regard to synapheia. 

So far as we can see, he observes no special rule as to 
the sequence of lines, but introduces whichever verse he 
pleases wherever he pleases—except that short lines all occur 
in certain Hymns, and longer lines all in others. 

It is evident, in fact, that he does not closely adhere to any 
very strict law. Just as he allows himself to differ from 
Plotinus in philosophical matters, and ftom the common 
ordinances of grammar in his literary style, so he is not in 
bondage to ordinary metrical usage. He keeps, it is true, 
within certain bounds; but they are bounds imposed by him- 
self. These variations perhaps give more life to his poetry 
than it would otherwise possess, but they rather spoil its 
neatness. Are they, possibly, only one of many evidences of 
our author’s inaccuracy ? Have we here another proof of the 
truth of the idea that his interests were so numerous that he 





1 Rhythmic and Metric, p. 72. 
2 p. 118, note. 
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did not devote sufficient time to any one of them? that he 
has sacrificed greatness to versatility ?? 

He is one of those unmethodical people who are so bright 
and pleasant, but also so troublesome and disappointing; who 
seem as if they could do almost anything well, and yet will 
not be at the pains to work out any one matter thoroughly. 
His chief desire was to be left to his own devices, and to perform 
his self-appointed tasks according to the impulse of the 
moment. He never ceased to hanker after the time when, as 
he says, he spent his life as in a ‘solemn holy-day, and kept 
his soul calm and peaceful. He was too spirited to become 
a drudge; but, alas! he was too anxious for originality, 
in the popular sense of the word, to become really original. 


1 See pp. 189, sq. 2 Hp. 57. 








CHAPTER VI 
THE MAN OF ACTION 


THoucH above all things a student—finding his principal 
occupation in philosophy and science, his favourite recreation 
in literary pursuits—Synesius is no mere bookworm. Though 
he imagines himself at his best when, removed from the busy 
turmoil of the outward affairs of life, he is at leisure to 
devote himself to metaphysical speculation or to the elabora- 
tion of polished letters or sophistic treatises, we need not 
hesitate to hold him mistaken in his estimate of himself. He 
does not know either his weakness or his strength. So far 
as they can be regarded in the light of a contribution to the 
treasure-house of human Thought, we should probably all 
be quite willing to make a present of such works as the 
On Dreams, the On Providence, or the Hymns, to any one who 
cared to encumber his cabinet with such Parisian diamonds, 
A Mummius might perhaps accept them with complacent 
stolidity. Looked at from an artistic point of view, his 
writings rank considerably higher; we should not seek a repu- 
tation for generosity by bestowing them on the first comer. 
But, while admiring them and being glad to have them, we 
should be doing their author a grave injustice, if we were to 
say that it is through them that he possesses his strongest 
claim on our gratitude. Synesius’ philosophy is interesting, 
but it is Plotinus-and-water; his science is creditable, but it 
is exploded; his style is comely, but it is affected. If he had 
nothing better than this to give us, there would be nothing 
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specially attractive about him. Happily, he has something 
better: something very good indeed: something which one 
would be very sorry to lose—for the absence of which the 
world would be much the poorer. He has his practical side. 
He does not think much of this himself; for he does not 
realise his own talent. It is the man of intellect wishing to 
pose as the social success, the artist longing to be regarded as 
a historian, the mathematician eager for a reputation as a poet, 
the novelist hankering after a name in the realms of science. 
Synesius is a person of sterling merit, a character of real 
eminence in his own department; but it is not that in which 
he himself most desires to shine; he is not conscious of his 
true ability. 

As the man of action he is altogether admirable. His 
courage is most invigorating, his energy quite infectious. 
We feel that we are in the presence of real strength: we are 
looking on one who knows his own mind, who is quite clear 
as to what his duty is, and thoroughly determined to carry 
it out, notwithstanding the vacillation and indecision of © 
others. If he can inspire them with a little of his own vigour 
and gain them as allies in the cause which he has at heart, 
so much the better; he will gladly accept their assistance ; 
he will utilise them to the best of his power. If not, he will 
do without them. Let them go their way; his mind is made 
up, and nothing shall daunt him. | 

In one way it is rather remarkable that he should be so 
practical, because the fact fits in extremely badly with his 
philosophy. The Neo-Platonist’s belief, often expressed by 
Synesius, is that human perfection subsists only in the most 
abstract contemplation. The body is a constant clog to the 
soul: all the interests of the physical life are simply so many 
hindrances to the elevation and deification of the intelligence : 
the sage’s supreme aim is to rise above this earthly exist- 
ence, to forget it, to treat it as if it were not; practical 
occupations are really a sign of imperfection, and it is only 
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the weakness of his nature which allows a man ever to be 
involved in such things.! 

That is the view of the School of Alexandria. But who 
is going to live up, or down, to it? Plotinus himself, though 
he seems to have been able to reach a point where he looked 
on his body as just nothing (quaintly remarking, when asked 
to have a portrait painted of himself, that it was ‘humili- 
ating enough to be obliged to carry a shadow about with 
him, without having a shadow made of that shadow’), though 
he practised the most rigid asceticism, did not manage to 
tear himself away sufficiently from the world in which he 
lived, to be able to prevent himself from helping those who 
stood in need of his assistance. ‘He gave good advice about 
earthly matters, was a faithful steward of moneys deposited 
with him, a guardian of widows and orphans, a righteous 
and loving man’? Even this great mystic, fortunately, 
could not win perfect consistency between his doctrine and 
his practice. 

And Synesius was no Plotinus; where the master failed, 
there is no need to look for success in the disciple. He was 
very receptive, but he was not constructive; he could take 
in all that he was taught, but itis doubtful how much of the 
teaching he was ever able completely to assimilate. Thus it 
is that he is so delightful a contradiction to himself. At one 
time, we find him talking as if philosophical speculation were 
the only thing worth living for; at another, gloating over the 
fanciful word-spinning of Dion Chrysostom. At one moment, 
he scornfully calls the body a ‘bag of flesh’ ;? at another, he 
insists emphatically on the necessity of the corpus sanum.4 
Now, he says that public duties unfit him for the noblest 
task of life; again, he is engaged, heart and soul, in warfare 
or in the defence of some suppliant. No, he is not consistent. 
Thank God, his metaphysical system did not draw him away 





1 Cp. Druon, p. 206. * Kingsley, H. L., pp. 88, sq. 
3 Ep. 131, 4 See p. 16, note 3. 
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into the portentous selfishness which it should have tended to 
foster! There were two Synesiuses, and they did not agree ; 
there were always two Synesiuses, and they never did agree. 
There was the thinking Synesius, guided by one set of 
principles; and the working Synesius, guided by an entirely 
different set. And failure to carry out his theories to their 
logical conclusion prevented him from failing to be the 
fine character which success would have rendered impossible.* 

He is intensely patriotic ; the welfare of Cyrene, the dignity 
of the Roman Empire, are very dear to him. He lives, as he 
feels—as every person of strong enthusiasm feels, though 
generally, it is to be hoped, with less reason than he—in a 
degenerate age, an age which has fallen very far below the 
standard of earlier generations; all about him is pettiness and 
meanness, sordid avarice, shameless self-seeking. He must 
do what he can to raise the general tone. ‘By the Being 
Who watches over our mutual friendship,’ he exclaims, ‘I did 
not—I, at all events, did not scoff at your affection for the 
land which gave you birth! I am not a person so unpatriotic 
or undomesticated. .. . Inasmuch as you are enamoured of 
Heraclea, and are eager to confer some benefit upon the city, 
I praise you. ... Patriotic, then, are you; and it happens 
that I am so also.... The same man may be—or rather, 
absolutely must be—both philosopher and patriot... . It 
seems that you may slander me to sacred Cyrene.” ‘What 
can I do, Libyan as I am, born here, and looking upon the 
tombs of my forefathers—tombs of great honour? It appears 


1 ‘Chez lui, et nous constatons 4 son honneur cette contradiction, Vhomme 
et I’écrivain sont en désaccord. Cette indifférence qwil vante comme la per- 
fection du sage, il ne l’éprouve point: les sentiments humains gardent sur 
lui tout leur empire. Citoyen dévoué a sa patrie, il sacrifie volontiers son 
repos, ses méditations, dés que les circonstances Vexigent: magistrat, am- 
passadeur, soldat, quand il s’agit de servir Cyréne, il est toujours au premier 
rang. I) n’a pas besoin de se faire violence, comme pour une ceuvre ingrate : 
on voit aisément qu il obéit a une inclination toute naturelle, et qu’il apporte 
dans l’accomplissement de sa tache toute la passion d’un coeur patriotique ’ 
(Druon, p. 207). 2 Ep. 103. 
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to me that it is only for your sake that I shall treat my 
country with disdain, and, if I get some leisure, shall leave.’! 
‘My country, since it is my country, is precious to me.’? 

But his patriotism is not all contained within the confines 
of Pentapolis or of Libya. Like all other prominent men 
whose lot it was to be members of that mighty Empire, which 
possessed so marvellous a power of amalgamating into one 
solid whole nationalities the most diverse, he makes it his 
proudest boast that he is a Roman citizen. He is one of the 
masters of the world: he is of those who claim it as their 
right to govern every people with which they come in contact: 
who believe they ought to be always victorious, and for whom 
defeat is as irritating as it is painful. Heis a Roman, and 
the honour of Rome is to him a sacred thing. He would cry 

‘Let me not see our country’s honour fade : 


O let me see our land retain her soul, 
Her pride, her freedom ; and not freedom’s shade !’ 4 


Ah, but that honour—how it has been tarnished! How 
little it has been cared for by those who should have deemed 
it the most priceless jewel in their crown! How sadly 
Arcadius has fallen short of the nobility of his father! He is 
leading the life of an Oriental despot, not of a Roman Ji- 
perator. He clothes him in barbaric splendour ; he passes his 
time in worthless frivolities ; he governs his provinces through 
the instrumentality of men whose wealth is their one passport 
to reputation ; he chooses his counsellors from those who are 
the greatest adepts in the art of flattery ; he knows nothing of 
his subjects. His very army is made up chiefly of Scythians® 
—of Scythians, good heavens! A nation of hereditary slaves ! 
A nation which from time immemorial has always been 
getting driven out from its country by one enemy or another. 
Surely this is not a position to be acquiesced in. It is a 





1 Hyp, 124. 


2 Kp. 138. Cp. Ep. 93; Discourse i.; and Hymn 3. 439, 475, sqq., 496. 
3 See p. 159. 
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disgrace to the true Roman spirit; it is a great danger to the 
safety of the commonwealth. Has the memory of the Servile 
War entirely passed away? Is there no more remembrance 
of the mischief caused by Crixus and Spartacus—mischief 
which it took all the skill and good fortune of a Pompeius to 
undo? How can these Scythians be trusted ? They are 
aliens, brought up under other laws, holding still to their own 
customs. Yet they have their seats in the Senate, they form 
the majority of the troops—nay, they enjoy high military 
rank. Is it to be supposed that, with their past traditions, 
they are likely to serve simply for the benefit of Rome ? 
Why, as soon as they once feel themselves sufficiently power- 
ful, they will revolt; they will be joined by the throngs of 
slaves of their own nationality, and then there will be an alarm- 
ing crisis. What folly, he exclaims, to let the peril mature under 
our eyes, and merely because we are too selfish, too indolent, 
to bestir ourselves! We must be up and doing; we must 
play the men; we must call into existence a strong force of 
native volunteers, unless we are content to sink into subjec- 
tion to the Scythians, and let the Empire fall in ruins.’ 

Closely allied to his patriotism is Synesius’ reverence for 
the majesty of law. He desires the highest welfare of his 
country, and knows that it can only be secured through the 
loyal submission of all citizens, whether great or small. He 
has no wish to benefit himself at the expense of others; he 
has no intention of permitting any one else to act so, if it is 
in his power to prevent it, The law is there to be obeyed; 
and obeyed it shall be, as far as in him hes. 

‘The most absolute freedom from fear, he says to a certain 
John, ‘is to fear the law. You were ashamed to seem always 
to fear it. Be afraid, therefore, of your enemies, and, with 
them, of the judges, if they do not cheat? Again (the letter 
we understand to have been written to the same man, 








1 On Kingship, 14, sq. 2 Ep. 2. 
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apparently an influential person ;! but, be he influential or not, 
the philosopher is not to be deterred from speaking to him in 
the most decided manner), the same spirit is displayed in Ep. 
44, John was accused of having procured the assassination of 
Aemilius, under circumstances which added peculiar horror to 
the crime. Synesius, while not professing to determine the 
truth of the charge, declared that the person inculpated must 
surrender himself for trial, in order that judgment might be 
pronounced in the matter. If this were not done, the only 
alternative for respectable people was to refuse all intercourse 
with one who lay under suspicion of so awful a deed. A few 
extracts from this most interesting letter (on the keen wit of 
which we shall speak elsewhere ?), will give an idea of the 
courageous firmness with which our author can behave, when 
he feels called upon to speak plainly. ‘If Rumour is a goddess, 
as one of our poets has it, you killed the blessed Aemilius— 
not by committing the murder, but by planning it: composing 
a violent tragedy, and sending down the most bloodthirsty 
cut-throat among your own attendants. ... If Hesiod says 
what is false, many stories are without foundation, and this 
one about you is one of the many. . . . Whether you be guilty 
or guiltless, one and the same course is profitable for you. 
Go before the law, and surrender yourself to the judge, with 
your attendants in a body. .. . What sort of a figure would 
you present, when you had departed from the body, either by 
capital punishment or by some other way, and afterwards in 
your very spirit beheld his very spirit, when you had no 
tongue to make a denial, but had the mark of the crime 
engraven upon you? Will you not reel? Will you not be 
confounded? You will be carried off in silence, and exposed 
to justice—both you, and I, and every one who is not first 
purified by public penance. ... The whole city would be 
polluted, if a kinsman’s blood had been shed... . If, while I 


* We take him to be the Dux of Pentapolis (see Pp: 223). 2 Ch. viii. 
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have given the advice which I think beneficial to you, 
you refuse to follow it, and do not go to the judge—Justice 
has seen and knows the truth. Certainly, the Eye of -God, 
which ranges through all things, saw both Libya and that 
ravine—that report, whether it be a true or an invented one: 
the course of Aemilius: what was done to him, and by whom 


it was done... . If you are guiltless and pure in the sight of 
God... still to us men you are not yet pure, so long as 


you have not stood your trial; and we will neither join 
hands with you, nor eat at the same table; for we fear the 
Avenging Spirits of Aemilius, if by touching us you may wipe 
off your guilt upon us.’ 

In Ep. 47 Synesius speaks with indignation of the breaches 
of law of which Dioscurides and Peter were guilty—more 
particularly the latter, since his crimes were perpetrated in a 
shameless and high-handed manner. ‘He seized on a jar. 
Some one indicted him, and procured a conviction against 
him; but, so far from restoring it, Peter, in addition, even 
threatened the officials with a horse-whipping! . . . Feeling 
that life is not worth living where the violence of some in- 
dividuals is stronger than the law, I induced some men of 
high position to accept the sentence and give their assistance 
to the National Constitution. For, if he had gone on success- 
fully, in a short time we should have seen a number of Peters. 

Prevent the wicked fellow from employing the law 
in the path which he treads to attack the law.’ In Ep. 79a 
we have a description of the state of utter lawlessness into 
which Pentapolis had fallen, under the atrocious misrule of 
Andronicus. And in #p. 107 the philosopher says: ‘If I 
make no other gain, I shall at least make this one—that law 
shall become master in the place of these accursed wretches. 
You may fancy how important a matter I consider it to see 
peace again, and an ordered court, and a herald enjoining 
silence! May I die at once, when my native country has 
regained its original appearance !’ 
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The honour of the law must be upheld; every one must be 
taught unconditionally to respect its pronouncements. In the 
pursuit of this object, Synesius displays a most praiseworthy 
courage. While he denounces uncompromisingly the bad, he 
has not the least hesitation to exhort and rebuke the good 
wherever he deems such action desirable. It is a trait in his 
character which deserves especial commendation, one which 
it would be very unfair to pass over unnoticed. It is dis- 
agreeable to any one to have to find fault with those whom, 
on the whole, they highly reverence; it is particularly hard 
for a person of the sympathetic nature of Synesius. One of 
the most striking points about him is his affectionate warm- 
heartedness. He has numbers of friends, and he values their 
friendship very highly; he is miserable when he thinks that 
they neglect him; in the sunshine of their smiles his whole 
personality expands. But with him we feel the truth of the 


poet’s words :— 


‘IT could not love thee, Deare, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


He will not give pain, if he can help it; but, if the need 
arises, he dare not shrink from fulfilling a stern duty, An- 
themius! seems to have been a man of high personal excel- 
lence, and is extolled by the philosopher as an exemplary 
ruler2 Yet neither his power, nor his estimable character, 
nor a high respect for him, prevents Synesius’ pointing out 
his shortcomings very clearly to him. In Zp. 73 Troilus 
is requested to tell him that his behaviour in regard to the 
law-breakers can mean nothing short of either negligence or 
active wrong-doing. The letter brings out so well Synesius’ 
determined championship of law and order, that it is worth 
giving in full. 

‘Since you are both a philosopher and of kindly disposition, 
I must bewail before you the calamities of the country which 
gave me birth. You will honour it on account of a citizen 





1 See ch. xi. 2 Ep. 73; Discourse i. 
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who is a philosopher, you will pity it on account of the gentle- 
ness of your own nature, and on both accounts you will try 
to raise it again from its fall. You can do so, since Anthemius 
has character, good fortune, and skill to rescue cities; and, 
while he has received many gifts from God for this purpose, 
the greatest blessing which he has consists in his friends, of 
whom the greatest is Troilus. Be sure, then, not only to turn 
your gaze, but also to fasten your attention very carefully, 
on my letter, on which I have shed many a tear. Why is it 
that, while Phoenicians do not govern Phoenicians, or Coele- 
syrians Coelesyrians, and Egyptians govern wny country rather 
than their own, Libyans alone govern theirs? Is it that 
Libyans alone are most courageous, and have decided to fight 
against law? In proportion as the penalties for law-breaking 
have become more numerous and more formidable, evil char- 
acters have the more thrown themselves headlong against 
law. It was necessary that the Cyrenian Pentapolis should 
be utterly destroyed; but famine and war have not yet accom- 
plished all that was needed. They are making slow progress, 
and destroying it little by little. So we have made the 
additional discovery of that which was wanting to its speedy 
undoing. Yet this was what the ancient oracle prophesied 
as to the end of Pentapolis. We heard it from our parents 
and grandparents, that “the wickedness of governors shall 
destroy Libya.” This is an actual fragment of the oracular 
response. Well, even if this is fated, invent some way of 
putting off the evil. For medical skill also—though unable 
absolutely to prevent a man’s death, since this is natural— 
causes a certain delay in the accomplishment of necessity. 
We ask for something similar also from statesmanship. Let 
it help nature against disease; let it certainly not accelerate 
destruction. Heaven ecrant, I pray, Heaven grant that it may 
not be the case that, in the days of the great Anthemius, a 
Roman province should be destroyed from the midst of his 
jurisdiction! Say to him—say, in the name of Learning— 
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“Were not you the cause of the passing of the new law (in 
addition to the old laws) which holds out many stern threats 
against those who seek to obtain the government of their 
native country ? How, then, is it that you feel no indignation 
against those who are earnestly striving, in your time, to break 
through your acts of administration? If you are aware of 
their doings, you are acting wrongly; if you are not aware of 
them, you are guilty of negligence. Such should not be the 
behaviour of the ruler of greatest ability. Nay, you ought to 
devote your attention specially to this one point, to choose as 
your subordinates the very best men. This is a divine and 
clorious providence, to expend anxious care on the choice of 
a good man, since in this action one displays anxious care 
for a whole people.” It is right, then, at once to turn off 
these persons who rush upon law, and, contrary to law, govern 
their own country; contrary to law, borrow money so as to 
make us their property. Put a stop to the wickedness. Send 
out to us more lawful rulers, who neither know us nor are 
known by us: who give their decisions on the merzt of cases, 
not in accordance with the passions of individuals. At present 
this is our condition. There lands, as our master, one who 
lately was in opposition; and he carries on his political 
quarrel from the governor’s seat. All sorts of other miseries 
blossom forth alongside. Dinner-parties are made the prey 
of the informer, and a citizen is punished in order to buy a 
woman’s favour An accuser is called forth; and any one, 
who does not indict another on a charge of proposing uncon- 
stitutional measures, is condemned—unless, even before being 
condemned, he has met with the treatment which falls to those 
who are condemned. We beheld a man imprisoned for this 
reason: that he did not accuse of embezzlement of public 
funds one who had lately retired from an excellent term of 
office. Or rather, we have not even beheld him; one was 








1 We are a little in doubt as to the precise meaning of the words, 
cuKoparretrar cuumocia, Kal yuvacki didorar xdpis ) TOU TWoNiTov gUMpopa. 
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forbidden to approach him—just as in the case of accursed 
persons, or those guilty of high treason—until they had wreaked 
their full pleasure upon him. The man was granted release, 
on stated conditions—namely, that he indicted Gennadius, 
Yet this Pentapolis of ours derived many benefits on many 
occasions from Gennadius the Syrian; the greatest being that, 
while his duty of governing was marked by reasonableness 
and persuasiveness, he brought in, without our noticing it, 
more money by the public vote than those who were roughest 
and most notorious for their harshness. This money caused 
no one tears; this money obliged no one to sell his land. It 
was a tax which anybody might appropriately have called a 
righteous one—compelled as it was by neither insolence nor 
scourge. As for the condition in which the citizens are—alas 
for the remembrance of what is past! alas for the experience 
of what we now see!!_ We are asking, then, for nothing new ; 
but on behalf of law we supplicate Anthemius—on behalf of 
law, its guardian. Its antiquity one ought to reverence; for, 
in the case of law, too, antiquity is a cause of dignity. Or, if 
any one pleases, the newer of the injunctions [deserve to be 
reverenced], marked, one might say, as they are with a royalty 
which is still alive.’ 

Synesius could rebuke both the bad and the good with 
whom he had to do; and the power of many of these made 
“no difference to him. Conscious of his own rectitude, of a 
single-minded desire to do the very best which he could for 
all those who looked up to him as their natural protector, he 
could present himself calmly before even the greatest, and 
urge upon them the faithful fulfilment of their responsibilities. 
He seldom descended to coarse abuse, he was never the 
vulgar demagogue. He was constantly suave, and bland, and 
polished—but decided and unswerving, and, it may be added, 








2 ‘Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’ 
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unconventional. Typhos, the worthless brother of Osiris in 
the On Providence, is evidently the picture of some prominent 
personage ;' and the whole of the On Kingship shows how 
boldly our author could admonish the Emperor himself. 
Pentapolis appears to have been in a miserable condition 
during the greater part of his life. Throughout most of his 
writings are discovered frequent allusions to various calamities 
with which it was oppressed. ‘The cruelties of Andronicus are 
forcibly described in Hp. 57. The same ‘letter’ speaks of a 
plague of locusts as having devastated the region, and alludes 
to the mischief caused by the Ausurian enemy. Ep. 58 makes 
mention of ‘earthquake, locusts,? famine, fire, and war. In 
Ep. 59 the bishop says to Anysius, ‘The time which has 
elapsed since you were with us sold us to the enemy.’ In Zp. 
69 we read: ‘The enemy ... spread themselves in a body 
over the country. All is lost, all is destroyed; the cities are 
still left—left, up to the time when I write; but what may 
happen to-morrow God knows!’ In Lp. 88 we are told: ‘So 
far, we were going on well; and then, as if a flood had unex- 
pectedly burst forth on us, both public and private affairs 
reached such a condition as to cause us grief. J am living 
like no private person, in a country which is in a state of war.’ 
Again, ‘The enemy have encamped on my property, and make 
use of it as a base of operations against Cyrene . . . I share 
in the misfortune of the city.’* ‘Cyrene’ is ‘overthrown far 
more completely than the cities of Pontus”* ‘I... am sur- 
rounded by the sufferings of my country, and dismayed at it 
because daily I see the arms of the enemy and men being 
slaughtered like cattle—while the air which I breathe is 
tainted by the decay of the corpses, and I expect personally 
to suffer some other similar misfortunes. Who can keep up 
his spirits in a state of things where the very air is quite dark, 





1 The question of his identity is discussed in ch. xii. 
2 Cp. Discourse i. 3 Hp. 94. 4 Hp. 108. 
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covered as it is by the shadow of birds of prey??? Ap. 125 
carries on the gloomy tale of the horrors wrought by the 
enemy; and, in his speech before Arcadius, Synesius speaks 
of Cyrene as ‘a Hellenic city, an ancient and a venerable 
name, which has figured in countless odes of the wise of old 
time; now poor and downcast, a mighty ruin, which must 
have the help of the Emperor, if it is to do anything worthy 
of its ancient history.2 ‘Until quite lately, says our author 
elsewhere, ‘Pentapolis was still a valuable possession to the 
Emperor. Even though it fell short of others in power, it 
was more loyal than those whose power was superior... . 
Now Pentapolis is altogether undone; it is undone to the last 
extremity. It has now been faring ill for six years... . The 
plains are trodden down by horses. . . . They are now 
capturers of cities; now they have destroyed the walls of 
villages, and enclose the cities round with a full army. What 
point is there in which they have not been successful? .. . 
On these last occasions, even women joined in the expeditions. 
I have seen, I have seen, many a time, a woman with a sword 
in her hand, and at the same time nursing babes! .. . To 
think of the arrogance with which they have swept the land! 
They have found no hill inaccessible, or fort strongly pro- 


tected. .. . Every age have they enslaved. ... What property 

has more value in the eyes of an Ausurian than a woman and 

a babe?... The youth are being taken away captive, to swell 
1 Hy, 124. 2 On Kingship, 2. 


3 We understand this—as do Pétau (note, in. loc.) and Druon (p. 67)—of 
the Ausurian women. The violence of the enemy and their contempt for the 
imperial troops were such, that they even brought their wives to take part 
in the campaign. Volkmann (p. 248) takes it of the women of Pentapolis ; 
but Synesius’ whole line of thought is against this. His people were in the 
greatest straits ; the foe were everywhere triumphant. On which side is it 
more likely that a mother would actually take her infant within the clash 
of arms? The act is difficult enough to believe in any case; but, if it was 
done at all, it surely must have been done by those who felt certain of 
victory, not by those who feared that their cause was deperate. And the 
strange phrase, rdv dxivduvov md\euov, can hardly have any meaning except as 
an expression of the Ausurians’ confidence of success in the conflict. 
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the ranks of the enemy... . Did they not in many parts of 
the plain about Barca heap up into mounds those of the 
graves which had been newly dug? Is it not by them that 
the churches everywhere in our part of Ampelitis were burnt 
and left in ruins? ... Pentapolis is dead, is quenched! It 
is at an end! It is undone! It has perished! It absolutely 
exists no more! ... Who shall reap crops from the desert ? 
As for me, I have no fatherland to abandon! . . . Pentapolis 
is hateful to God; we have been handed over to the Spirits 
of Vengeance !! 

The entire separation, throughout the Empire, of the civil 
and military departments of government, which had been 
begun by Diocletian,? was completed by Constantine and his 
immediate successors.» We have here no special interest in 
this arrangement, except as it affected Pentapolis in the period 
with which we are dealing. Like all other divisions of the 
foman world, great or small, it seems to have had its two 
mutually independent authorities. There was the civil ruler, 
Prefect, or Praeses (jyeuov*); and there was the military ruler 
or Dux® (etpatnyos). The former had charge of the ad- 
ministration of justice and the revenue; the latter had the 
management of the military affairs of the district; and neither 
might interfere with the other. Such a policy of drawing 
a distinct line of demarcation between the two classes of 
authority had both good and bad results. ‘It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil governor of a province 
should either conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for 
the service, of their country. While the one delayed to offer 
the assistance which the other disdained to solicit, the troops 
very frequently remained without orders or without supplies ; 
the public safety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects 





1 Discourse i., which contains much more in the same strain. Cp. Hp. 73 
(given above), and Hp. 129b. 
2 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 290 (chapter 13). 3 Ibid. p. 457 (chapter 17). 
+ As to Synesius’ use of this word, see p. 220, note 2, 
> See the heading of Discourse i. 
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were left exposed to the fury of the Barbarians. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed 
the vigour of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the 
monarch.’ ! 
The Prefect of Pentapolis, it appears (Synesius does not help 
us very much on this point), was responsible to the Prefect of 
Egypt (Praefectus Augustalis). In military matters, on the 
other hand, the region, which had once come under the juris- 
diction of Egypt, was now independent of it. This is quite 
plain from our author’s statement that he had tried to procure 
the abolition of the oftice of dua in his country and the 
restoration of Pentapolis to its ancient position under the 
Egyptian governor? To whom the dua: was responsible is not 
clear; but, if it was not to an official resident at Alexandria, it 
seems almost certain that it must have been to one living at a 
greater distance. Perhaps it was the distance of this authority 
(and the consequent difficulty of getting him to intervene in 
the case of an unsatisfactory du.) which made Synesius desire 
the abolition of an office which can scarcely have been objec- 
tionable in itself. The simplest plan which suggested itself 
to him for bringing Cyrenaica within closer range of the 
supervision of a man of recognised position—a plan which 


1 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 458 (chapter 17). ; 

2 Hp. 94. Wddw éypapov rep rot NeAva Oat THY wap’? Huy orparyyiav .. 
éravenOetv els dpyalav jyeuovlay Tas TdNeLs* rouréatw bd Tov AlyuTtiov dpxovTa 
kal ras AcBiwy rerax Oa. The use of the word fyeuovia here is perplexing. 
‘Hyeuovevew is employed in the heading of Discourse i. to describe the office 
of the civil governor of Pentapolis. Synesius cannot have proposed that 
the military affairs of his country should be entrusted to the Praefectus 
Augustalis; for that would have been a breach of the whole imperial system. 
He must be referring to the military governor of Egypt. It is doubtful 
whether he ever employs jyeudy in the technical sense which we assume 
(see p. 219) to have attached to it ; unless the title of Discourse i. is due to 
him (which is unlikely). Two letters (Hpp. 21, 62) are inscribed (whether 
by him or not) 7@ jyeudv, and in each case the words are represented in 
Pétau’s Latin version by Duct. Lapatz evidently varies in his understanding 
of the term; for he heads Zp. 21, ‘Au Préfet de la Cyrénaique’ (p. 150)—a 
civil ruler—and Ep. 62, ‘ Au Maitre de la Milice’ (p. 218)—the Commander- 
in-chief of the forces at Constantinople. 
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had, moreover, the advantage of former precedent—was to do 
away with the little Du of Pentapolis, and put the troops who 
were quartered in the district under the immediate charge of 
the great Dux at Alexandria, who appears to have borne the 
title of Count of Egypt. 

As we must go beyond Alexandria to find the superior of 
the Dux of Pentapolis, it does not seem natural to seek him 
anywhere but in Constantinople; and there Lapatz finds him. 
He is convinced that he was no other than the Commander-in- 
chief of all the troops,! and gives Epp. 62 and 110 in evidence. 
We think that he is right up to a certain point—namely, that 
the Pentapolitan du was under the supervision of one of the 
chief military officers at Constantinople; but we doubt the 
existence of such a generalissimo as Lapatz’s ‘Maitre de la 
milice.’2 Gibbon’s statement as to the military arrangements 
of the period, though not very clear, seems to require the 
existence of at least two such personages, of equal rank, in the 
capital, whom he terms masters general of the cavalry and 
of the infantry.2 We conclude, then, that the duces whom 
Synesius met were subject to one or other of the two chief 
military rulers at Constantinople. 

Of these duces he introduces us to half-a-dozen: Cerealis,* 
Chilas, John, Anysius, Innocent, Marcellinus, and perhaps 
Simplicius. ° 


1 ‘Souvenez-vous .. . que la Pentapole .. . avait . . . son stratége i 
elle, qu’il ressortissait au maitre de la milice, et que cela parait par cent 
endroits de notre correspondance’ (p. 379). 

2 He makes him commander of all the forces throughout the Empire 
(apparently, west as well as east). Surely, the separation of east and west 
had become too decided to allow of such a thing. 

3 Vol. i. p. 457 (chapter 17). 

4 This seems the proper Latin form. Kepeddvos is merely Synesius’ way of 
representing the name in Greek. Itis precisely thus that he treats the word 
Augustalis, which he turns into Av’yovrrdd.os (Ep. 105. Cp. the heading 
of Hp. 29). 

5 When we first hear of him, Simplicius seems to have reached some higher 
position; but he had evidently been a previous governor of Pentapolis 
(Ep. 129b). He is described as dpxwy ayabes (Ep. 133). From the little that 
is said of him, it appears that his dpx7 had been that of dux, not prefect. 
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Cerealis came to Pentapolis (apparently about 405) recom- 
mended to Synesius by Simplicius, who must have formed a 
very much mistaken opinion of his character. He quickly 
proved himself rapacious, dishonest, cowardly, and entirely 
wanting in ability. He confiscated the pay of his soldiers, 
and, in order that they might recoup themselves, set them free 
from military service and allowed them to forage where they 
pleased. So far from leading them against the enemy, he 
turned them loose wherever most gain was to be made; and 
the cities paid to have them taken away. As a result, the 
Macetae and other neighbouring tribes poured over the district 
and worked havoc throughout it. When Cerealis found that 
the Barbarians were becoming masters of everything, he carried 
his beloved money and himself off to the shelter of some ships 
(where Synesius hoped that a violent storm which arose might 
perhaps have drowned him), and from this refuge kept sending 
to land orders for every one to keep within the walls, declaring 
that, if any should venture to engage with the irresistible foe, 
they did it at their own risk, and no blame could be laid on 
him. 

Of the actual doings of Chilas? in Cyrenaica we know 
nothing; but the description of his past, which Synesius gives 
Evoptius shortly after the arrival of the new dua, does not 
lead one to suppose that he would be any better than Cerealis. 
In earlier life he had gained a wide-spread notoriety as a 
successful man in the most shameful of trades ;* and in old 


1 Ep. 129b. Cerealis’ incompetence is also alluded to in Discourse i. 

2 We see no indication of the date at which he appeared in the country. 
The letter which speaks of him is placed by Lapatz in 396 (p. 5), and by 
Druon before 397 (p. 274). So early a period seems to us hardly likely, as 
in that letter Synesius displays more knowledge of court-intrigues than one 
would expect in a man who had not yet visited Constantinople. It is possible 
(though we doubt it) that this knowledge may be among the information 
which, he appears to say, he had got at second-hand, dv kdyo mapépyws 
jKpoacapny. 

3 Ep. 110. Xeidas 6 rropvoBocKds, dv ovdk elkds Urd Tovrov ayvoeicbat, dua THY EK 
Ths TEXYNS NauTpOT ATA. 
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age hankered after military dignity, for which he thought him- 
self amply fitted. He proceeded to court, and was appointed 
by the Emperor to the post which he coveted. The troops 
whom he was to command were more particularly Marchmen 
—‘fine fellows,’ says our author, ‘and calculated to perform us 
no end of exploits, now that they have got a dus of the right 
kind!’! He was already old; but there was no reason why 
he should not live to be much older, and, as he had great 
influence, there was nothing to prevent his holding office in 
Pentapolis up to the age of Methuselah !2 

John was a worthy member of the brotherhood to which 
Cerealis and Chilas belonged. He was an ambitious person, 
and Synesius thought it desirable to warn him against abusing 
the friendship of the great and against undue self-seeking.’ 
In time of peace he was a bully, a coward in war, He was 
fond of strutting about, kicking and cuffing those with whom 
he was displeased; but let there be the least sign of the 
enemy, and he was off to hide himself. He was utterly 
ignorant of military matters, and could not even use the 
technical terms accurately in marshalling his troops.‘ How 
bad his reputation was may be gathered from the fact that he 
was reported to have contrived the murder of his kinsman.® 


1 Ep. 110... . orparnyeiv eUpdwevos T&v yervacordrwy Mapkoudvwr* ots eixds 
nuw éote Kal mpdrepov dyadods oTpariwras dvtas, viv émiruxdvras Kal T p€movTos 
oTparnyod, méya Te Kal yevvatov épyov émidelEacba. 

2 [bid. Tovrwy otrws exdvTw, eikds éore Kopadvns éviavrods dipEae map’ quiv rov 
Ockacdtarov dpxovra, kK.T.r. 

3 Epp. 63, 64. 4 Kp. 104. 

5 Epp. 2, 44, 50, see p. 211. We take it that there are three different 
men of this name mentioned in the Letters. The Dux of Pentapolis is 
probably the one referred to in the six just given. Though it is not 
proved to demonstration that these all have to do with the same person, 
there is nothing to show that they have not; and they fit in well 
with each other. The John of Ep. 110 (Miss Gardner, pp. 65, sq., leans 
towards identifying him with the dux), who is spoken of as having great 
influence at court, may perhaps be Count John, the favourite of Arcadius 
and Eudoxia (this is the conjecture of Druon, p. 274). The John of Epp. 
37, 93, and 146 (see ch. xi.) is quite a distinct person. Volkmann (p. 109) is 
inclined to identify the men spoken of in Epp. 44 and 146, and thinks that 
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It is not to be supposed that all the Duces of Pentapolis 
were men of this type. Anysius, Marcellinus, and Simplicius ? 
were as capable and estimable as the three just described 
were worthless and contemptible. Innocent, who succeeded 
Anysius,? apparently in 411° or 412, seems to have been a 
respectable general, but was unfitted for his difficult task of 
restoring peace to the country by advanced age and ill-health, 
whilst his efforts in that direction were, we gather, further 
hindered by insubordination among some troops from Alex- 
andria serving under him.® 

But, even though several of the duces were men of the 
right sort, it is not strange that, where several others were 
quite the reverse, the soldiers commanded by them should 
often fail at the critical moment, and prove themselves a 
useless burden to Pentapolis. Synesius’ heart bleeds for his 
fatherland. ‘Shall we not cease trifling?’ he asks; ‘shall we 
never grow prudent, collect the clod-hopping farmers, and 


join issue with the enemy in defence of our children, in | 


defence of our wives, in defence of the land?’® 


‘ Strike—for your altars and your fires : 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land !’ 


He loves his country dearly, and its down-trodden condition 
rouses his anger against the enemy; his Roman pride fills 
him with indignation, to think that a barbarian foe should be 
able to carry everything before him, But what, he asks, is 


the reputed murderer adopted the monastic habit, in order to escape the 
consequences of his evil name. We altogether dissent from this view; and 
Miss Gardner, though uncertain, seems to consider that Lpp. 44 and 146 more 
probably refer to different men (p. 66). 

1 For them see ch. Xi. 
Discourse i. 3 Gardner, p. 179. 
Migne, Notitia Litteraria. 
5 Audver 6é ovdels, ode Sivatar. Kalroc dact mpodumetcbar Tov otparnyov" 
GAG od yap EBow ’AdeEaydpéwr ot kaxy wolpa Tlevramddews ev aith oTparevoduevor 
(Discourse i.). 6 Hp. 125. 
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to be done with such miserable troops, with such helpless 
poltroons for commanders?! Why, the regulars actually 
need the protection of volunteers! ‘It is a fine thing for 
this to be said in time of peace, that we both provide for them 
and defend them!’ ? 


‘ Raw in the fields the rude militia swarms : 

Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence : 

Stout once a-month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand.’ 


The soldiers take refuge in the hills, and the clergy have to 
marshal the rustic congregation against the foe!* 

The military in general were useless; but there were some 
noteworthy exceptions, and chief among these was the small 
detachment of Unnigardae. In speaking of them Synesius did 
not stint his praises; and, if his statements are plain matters 
of fact, he had no occasion to do so, for their prowess had 
been wonderful. Though only forty in number, they had 
utterly routed more than a thousand of the enemy, slaying 
over four-fifths of them. The bishop asked that the Unni- 
gardae might be increased to two hundred, confidently 
affirming that, if his petition were granted, their excellent 
commander Anysius could carry the war across into the 
Ausurian country, recover the captives, and compel the 
barbarians to sue for peace. 

But Synesius’ patriotism did not allow him idly to bewail 
the distresses of Pentapolis, or merely move him to denounce 
the iniquities of some and stimulate the spirit of others. He 
was pre-eminently a man of action; and, where there was 
work to be done, where there was danger to be faced, he 
was sure to be seen in the forefront. He had the courage 
of a hero; his pride of citizenship, his pride of birth, the 
responsibility of his position, impelled him to take a chief 





1 Epp. 104, 107, 110, 131; Discourse i. 
2 Hp. 125, 3 Hp. 122. 4 Discourses i. and ii. ; Ep. 78. 
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part in opposing the foe. Are we mistaken in fancying that 
the worthy man rather liked a fight ? His sporting proclivi- 
ties were very keen, his love of horses was highly developed. 
What chase could be so exciting, so fraught with variety of 
peril, as a chase after the plunderers of one’s fatherland ? 
What rousing gallop could equal the fierce pursuit of flying 
marauders—every muscle strained, every pulse beating vigor- 
ously, the blood dancing merrily through the veins, the good 
steed skimming lightly over the uneven ground, the race not 
to be ended till the noxious creatures had been run to earth 
and destroyed, or driven so far away as to be unable to do 
harm ? 

‘For some consecutive days news of the enemy kept arriv- 
ing, and, whilst I thought we ought to meet them, the com- 
mander! drew the Balagritae up and led them forth. s-y0ae 
was now late in the afternoon, and the time for the attack. 
We went down from the hilly district and proceeded forward.” 
‘T like your trying to prevent our collecting arms, when the 


enemy are successful, making booty of everything, and slaugh- — 


tering whole neighbourhoods, day after day, and when there 
are no soldiers—that can be seen, at all events! Will you 
say, then, that, though civilians may not bear arms, they may 
die—if the State is actually wroth with the man who tries to 
protect himself ?’* ‘I have already got three hundred lances 
and as many curved knives; as for two-edged swords, even in 
the past there were not more than the ten. These extremely 
long steel weapons are not forged here. But I think that the 
-eurved knives strike more powerfully against the persons of 
those who are drawn up against one. These, then, we shall 
employ; and, if we have to employ them, we shall have clubs 
too. Our wild olive-trees are good. Some of us have also 
single-edged axes, each at his belt; with these we will smite 
their shields, and put them on an equal footing, .. It 


1 Sydapxos. His precise rank we cannot determine. 
2 Hp. 104. 3 Hp. 107. 
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appears probable that the conflict will come off to-morrow; 
for some of the enemy fell in with our scouts, and... bade 
them bring us the most agreeable news possible—if it be the 
case that we are no longer to wander about perforce, seeking 
for men who disappear in the broad inland tracts. . . . While, 
then, expecting to-morrow, by the grace of God, to beat the 
enemy, or, if necessary, to beat them a second time (for I 
would fain use no expression of evil omen !), I enjoin solemnly 
upon you the care of my children.’! ‘So we are to see these 
wretched creatures willing to die for other men’s property .. . 
so as not to have to surrender it to its owners—whilst we are 
not to hazard ourselves for our land, our religion, our law, our 
possessions .. . but are to cling to our lives!’ We shall not, 
then, seem to be men! I, at all events, must go against them, 
just as I am, and make trial of these people who dare every- 
thing, to find out what sort of men they are that they think 
that they can laugh at Romans, whatever the condition of 
these last. ... I observe that those, who prize their lives 
most dearly, generally die, whilst all those, who had given up 
the hope of life, continue to live. To these will I belong; for 
I will fight as though destined to die, and I feel quite certain 
that I shall survive. For I am Laconian by descent, and I 
know of the magistrates’ letter to Leonidas: ‘Let them fight 
as destined to die, and they will not die!’? ‘Many times in 
the month must I rush upon the fortifications, as if I were 
paid to take my part in the campaign, not to offer up prayers.’? 

‘As I dictate this letter, I am all but on horseback. I have 
made companies, and officers of companies, from the material 
at hand. A considerable body of men is being collected for 
me in Asusamas also, I have bidden the Soéstae, too, to meet 
at Cleopatra; and I hope that, when we have got forward on 
the way and the report is spread that a vigorous force has 
assembled about me, there will be a much greater number, 





1 Hp. 108. 2 Hp. 113. 3 Hp. 88. 
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made up of those who have not been summoned.’! ‘Directly 
day has dawned, I ride out as far as possible, and with ears 
and eyes enquire closely into all the doings of these cattle- 
lifters... . By night I patrol the hill with the young men. 
_. . Lhave soldiers also of the regiment of the Balagritae. . . . 
We must either fight and be victorious, or meet the enemy in 
battle and be killed, in preference to dying of thirst... . I 
am looking for a few men, in the real sense of the word’? ‘I 
give you leave to send me presents. . . - Let them be of a 
military character—bows and arrows, and the arrows with 
the spikes.... Let it be these that you send me, and 
horse-bridles good for use.’ * 

In considering Synesius under the aspect in which he is 
presented to us in this chapter, there is no great need to give 
our extracts in any very careful chronological order (so far as 
it is even possible to do so); for, as the man of action, he is 
conspicuous throughout his life. Yet, for the sake of clear- 
ness, it is well to mark in what seems their proper sequence 
some of the chief events in which he took a leading part. 

While at Constantinople, he denounced the powerful Goths 
in a style of great boldness in the On Kingship and the On 
Providence; and the fact (which Druon notes 4) that he speaks 
of certain unsuccessful plots having been made against him 
during that period,? rather looks as if he had made himself 
very obnoxious to some men in the place. To this we may 
add what he says in On Providence, 1. 18, about the ‘boorish 
philosopher’s’ presenting himself before Typhos, and exhort- 
ing him to imitate the excellence of Osiris. If this incident 
has any historical foundation, it must imply that Synesius 
unhesitatingly confronted the leader of the anti-Aurelianist 
and ‘pro-Goth’ party, and told him plainly what he thought 
of him.? 





1 Hy, 125. 2 Hp. 131. 3 Hp. 132. 4 p. 192. 
5 On Dreams, 9. 6 See ch. xii. 
7 Druon also argues to the same effect (p. 196). 
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When he returned from Constantinople in 400, he seems to 
have found war going on in his country,’ but one cannot say 
exactly what tribe it was against which the Pentapolitans 
were engaged. 

When he came back again from Alexandria, in 404 or 405, 
fighting was once more the chief thing to be done. This time, 
the Macetae were the foe. The incompetence and cowardice 
of the dua Cerealis have already been mentioned; Synesius 
did his best, by his own energy and prowess, to make up for 
the general’s worthlessness. 

In 405 he writes: ‘Owing to the worthlessness of the duces, 
the country has fallen into the possession of the enemy with- 
out a blow, and only those of us are alive who have seized 
on the fortified spots; those who were caught in the plains 
having been slaughtered like cattle. We fear that, if the 
blockade continues, it may bring most of the forts to terms, 
through want of water. ... I am planning how we could 
send stones of considerable weight from the towers to a great 
distance’? Synesius was evidently himself in one of the 
besieged strongholds; and the fact is brought out clearly in 
Ep. 131, where we read: ‘We need a force of bowmen for our 
wells, for the river; for we have no water inside the walls.’ 
It looks as if Evoptius, to whom this letter is addressed, was 
at the same time besieged somewhere else—in the neighbour- 
hood of Phycus—for Synesius continues: ‘If you are in need 
of bowmen, send for them, and they shall come’ (one 
wonders, if the philosopher was so straitly hemmed in, how 
he could make so unconditional a promise); ‘for I have no 
confidence in the rowers of Phycus as allies, just as I have 
none in my gardeners.’ In Zp. 129b he says: ‘I am within 
walls and experiencing a siege, as I write. . . . Everything is 
trodden down by horses, and the enemy now hold the country. 





1 Druon, p. 24. 
2 Hp. 132. As to the date of the events here referred to, see p. 33, note 5. 
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I am fighting against sleep, posted in a space between two 
towers.’ 

In what precise part of the land this siege took place we 
cannot say. Druon takes Cyrene as the scene of the event ;* 
but Volkmann—with that genius for deducing important 
conclusions from apparently trivial data, which is, when not 
overdone, so admirable a feature in German scholarship— 
shows that this cannot have been the case. Synesius dreaded 
that the water-supply might fail. There could be no danger 
of that at Cyrene on account of the fine well Cyra, over which 
the city had been founded? There is something about this 
argument which is very like that most delicate piece of 
reasoning, by which the late Professor J. J. Blunt gets over 
the apparent difficulty of the twelve barrels of water poured 
over Elijah’s offering on Mount Carmel,® at a time when the 
whole land was afflicted with the most intense drought. ‘ Let 
us but remember, he says, ‘the local position of Carmel, that 
it stood upon the coast, as an incidental remark in the course 
of the narrative testifies; that the water was therefore probably 
sea-water; and all the difficulty disappears.’* Lapatz confesses 
himself unable to say where the siege took place. Volkmann 
speaks of it as ‘in his country-house or some other fortified 
place.’® The country-house is unlikely; for it was situated 
on the extreme southern border of Cyrenaica,’ and Synesius 
was near enough to Phycus to offer to send his brother help 
to that neighbourhood. We must be content to remain in 
ignorance of the locality. 





1 pp. 33, 285. 
2 «Das alles passt aber nicht auf Cyrene, da sich bekanntlich die tippig 
fliessende Kyra-Quelle mitten in der Stadt befand’ (Volkmann, p. 97, 
note ***),. 3 1] Kings 18. 33, sq. 

+ Undesigned Coincidences: Fifteenth Edition, 1884, p. 187. 5 p. 246. 

6 p, 96. ¢... als er in seinem Landhause oder einem andern festen 
Platze der Pentapolis von den Maceten belagert wurde. . . .’ 

7 Bp. 147. dvgxicpae mpds voror dvewov, Kupnvalwy érxaros. 

8 The Dictionary of Christian Biography (article ‘Synesius’) makes a good 
suggestion. It gives reason for thinking that Ptolemais may be the place. 
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Hither during this campaign or later the philosopher 
suffered great loss, some property of his being seized by the 
enemy, who used it as a base of operations against Cyrene.’ 
Druon understands this of the country-house,? but uncon- 
vincingly. That must have been rather far away to be 
suitable for such a purpose; and our author merely says 
‘my property,’® without describing its exact position—except 
that he implies that it was within convenient reach of Cyrene. 

In later years, it was principally against the Ausurians— 
apparently a more formidable and determined enemy than 
those who had preceded them—that Synesius’ good qualities 
as a man of action were displayed. His prolonged contest 
with, and final triumph over, the prefect Andronicus belong 
more properly to the next chapter. 

In the aspect in which we are now regarding him, he never 
varies. He is always trying to do his very best for his 
country, whether before, or during, or after, his embassy, 
whether in his Pagan or in his Christian days. 

Until he became bishop, however, it was only in a private 
capacity that he fulfilled his work. There is nothing to show 
that, despite his undoubted military tastes, he ever served 
professionally as a soldier, or wished to do so. The army 





1 Hp. 94. ci bart fe 

3 ray Todeulwy eorparoredeuKdrwy év Tots Euots. 

4 Druon (p. 8) thinks that he was in the army in his youth; but we are 
convinced that he has misunderstood the passage on which he relies for 
evidence. It occurs in Hp. 127, and runs: Olo@a tov veavicxoy. .. brd 
rods avrods huiv xpbvous él orparorédov diayaydrra. (The veavicxos is 
Euthalius, who became Prefect of Egypt in succession to Pentadius. ) We 
take (so also does Lapatz, p. 257) orparémedov here to mean ‘court,’ not 
‘camp’; and understand our author to say that, while he was on his 
embassy at Constantinople, Euthalius too was waiting on the Emperor. 
This, it is true, does not give any obvious reason why Evoptius (to whom 
the letter is addressed) should know of Euthalius. We suppose that 
Synesius, in some lost letter, must have told him of the latter’s eccentricities. 
Even if we were to take Druon’s view of the meaning of orpardzedov, there 
would be no better explanation of the acquaintance ; for no one, that we 
know of, has suggested that Evoptius was ever in the army (his character 
certainly does not suit such a theory ; see ch. xi.). The quty probably refers 
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was one road to greatness in the state; the other was the 
legal profession. But Synesius had a strong dislike for every- 
thing connected with the Agora. He saw so plainly the 
vices which it often fostered, that he speaks as if he imagined 
that it possessed no virtues! As he would not study the 
law, he could not obtain any position as prefect of a district. 
Even if he could have obtained such, it was not legally 
possible that it should be in his native land; and, as his 
patriotism made him cleave to Pentapolis, he must remain 
there as a private individual, and trust to his personal in- 
fluence to assist him in his schemes of reform. 

No official rank was required to qualify a man as an 
ambassador to the court; and, when the Senate of Cyrene 
(notwithstanding its high-sounding title, its power was pro- 
bably not much greater than that of one of our town councils) 
had occasion to send a deputation to Constantinople to plead the 
country’s cause before the Emperor, its choice fell, naturally 
enough, on Synesius. He was a man of character, of learning, 
of decision. He was comfortably off, and had no pressing 
occupation to prevent his leaving his home for a considerable 
length of time. He was just the sort of person that they 
needed. He recognised the call of duty, and set sail, as he says, 


‘Upon iny shoulders bearing 
My mother, my fatherland.’ ? 





to Synesius alone, with whom the use of the plural instead of the singular 
is quite an affectation: ‘Synésius use et abuse du nous; le mot ne suffisait 
plus: l’emphase byzantine avait gagné jusqu’aux particuliers’ (Lapatz, 
p. 257). 

1 His efforts to detach Pylaemenes from it (Hpp. 100, 103, 150) are most 
interesting. ‘A propos du barreau, l’on a vu a peu prés ceci: les honnétes 
gens y tiennent, et les saints fuient. Syndsius, en sa qualité de philosophe 
ou de saint de V’hellénisme, ne manque pas de le regarder comme un lieu de 
- perdition ; il veut 4 tout prix en retirer son ami: cela est tout 4 fait curieux 
de voir comme il le travaille, le pousse et le charge. Il y ala un paralléle 
unique de la philosophie avec la rhétorique, c’est-a-dire le barreau: la 
rhétorique, c’est le monde, ses pompes et ses ceuvres ; hors de la philosophie, 
point de salut: vous diriez un moine préchant pour son couvent’ (Lapatz, 
pp. 385, sq.). 

2 Hymn 3. 438, sq. 
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After his consecration he so entirely identified himself 
with the work of his diocese and province, that his literary 
and philosophical efforts virtually came to an end. He seems 
to have written nothing further on any large scale. His 
time was all at the service of the Church and his people. 
The learned recluse disappears; the man of action is always 
to the fore. 

He lived in difficult times. His ecclesiastical position 
entailed heavy labour upon him; and a tendency to religious 
despondency! added to the weight. He was universally 
recognised as a man of influence, and every one in trouble 
at once ran to him for aid. He was constantly at war with 
the cruelty, or rapacity, or indifference of the powerful. 
Everything seemed to conspire to prevent the possibility of 
his being able to attend to the occupations which he loved. 
But, in spite of all, he was ever ready to help where help was 
needed: to give letters of commendation to every one whom 
he felt justified in so favouring, The more embarrassments 
surrounded him, the higher did he rise superior to them. 
He seemed to have the care of all the departments of Church 
and State within his diocese; but he was equal to his task. 
He was fond of representing himself as a selfish person, 
hankering after a cultured leisure, and indignant at being 
drawn forth from his study for the benefit of some suppliant ; 
but he would sacrifice himself with the utmost unselfishness, 
in actual fact. He was retiring among braggarts, an honest 
man among knaves, a warrior among carpet-knights. 

And yet, despite his practical gifts, his patriotic spirit, he 
is no statesman, in the true sense of the word. His theories 
have been formed in the society of worthies who have long 
since passed from earth; not in the publicity of life among 
his contemporaries. They look very well on paper; but they 
will not work. The On Kingship is an unmistakable proof 
of the fact. It is an admirable composition in its way. 





See pp. 275, sqq. 
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It is full of vigour, and originality, and courage. C'est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ Surely, it is the 
production of the student, not the statesman. Throughout, 
there is a complete misunderstanding of the exigencies of the 
time, an entire inability to enter into things as they actually 
are, and seek to reform them in a rational manner. There 
is far too much of the /awdator temporis acti :— 
‘My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 
I live in long-past years.’ 

Synesius wants the Emperor to imitate Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, not merely in their personal characters—that 
would be good advice—but even in the very details of their 
conduct. He ought to live openly among his troops; he 
ought himself to take part in all their military exercises; he 
ought to have no pomp of state surrounding him; he ought 
to know every individual soldier by name, and even have 
some acquaintance with the family history of each ! 

Does the orator really grasp what he is proposing? It is 
nothing less than the sweeping away at one stroke of many 
centuries, and the ignoring of all the changes and develop- 
ments to which they have given birth. One might as well 
demand that Queen Elizabeth should adopt the condition of 
Boadicea, or that the Duke of York should make himself 
an exact copy of the Black Prince. It is the position of 
despair in which the would-be reformer too often finds 
himself. He is so fully alive to the shortcomings of his 
age that he gradually comes to the conclusion that it is one 
unmitigated mass of shortcomings, and that the only thing 
to be done is to annihilate it all and start afresh. ‘Give me 
the children,’ he cries; ‘I can do nothing with the parents!’ 
But this is the thought of the innovator, not the reformer. 
Any one can invent a new system (though to devise one 
which will stand is another matter); it needs a special 
genius, to be able to take a system which has grown old 
and effete, and inspire it with fresh and energetic life. 


——— 
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Synesius had not that genius. He was not without ex- 
perience, he was not devoid of gifts, in political affairs. For 
aught we know to the contrary, the alterations which he 
desired in connection with the Senate of Cyrene and the 
military force stationed in Pentapolis! may have been excel- 
lent. The proposed change as regards the office of dua? 
undoubtedly looks as if it would have done good, if it had 
taken effect. But it was in breadth of view that his natural 
sagacity failed him. He may have seen what was to the 
interest of a small province; he did not equally perceive what 
was beneficial for a vast Empire. He could deal skilfully 
with a sudden emergency, as is manifest throughout those 
of his Letters which have to do with warfare; but he could 
not mature a serviceable plan for the improvement of the 
Emperor and the great officers of state. He is practical, in 
the sense of always doing the duty which he sees before him; 
but he is not practical in the ability to discover a scheme 
by which others on a large scale shall be induced to fulfil 
theirs. 

What can be more startling than his belated views on the 
subject of Trade? He speaks of the ‘money-making class’ 
as ‘more ignoble than any other, of a bad disposition, ab- 
solutely mean, and such as would find none but the most 
degraded position, if the Constitution were not in a diseased 
condition’! Nature intended external things to serve the 
body, and the body to serve the soul. Those who are engaged 
in trade reverse this order. Having done this, they are 
incapable of anything noble. The very ants only lay up 
stores, in order to preserve their lives; tradesmen preserve 
their lives, in order to lay up stores. Such pestilent persons 
must be driven out of the country altogether ! ® 

In such opinions, Volkmann fitly remarks, ‘we easily 
recognise the truly classical view that work and painful toil 





1 Ep. 94. 2 See pp. 221, 380. 3 On Kingship, 19. 
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for money is unworthy of a free man, or even of a human 
being.’! Does not our philosopher forget that he has had a 
privilege which does not fall to the lot of every one—to. be 
born rich? It is easy enough to despise those who are work- 
ing hard to get what one has oneself obtained without labour ; 
but, unless Synesius was prepared to surrender all the pro- 
perty which he had inherited, he had no right to pour so 
much contempt on those who were striving to reach his more 
fortunate condition. It is his dislike for the sophists who 
opposed him,? all over again. In any case, such sweeping 
condemnation of those who traded (as if all the benefit of 
their energy and thrift resulted only to themselves, and the 
rest of the Empire had no share in it) could not emanate from 
a man who really knew much about the needs of a highly 
complex age. Synesius’ intentions are excellent, but he does 
not fully understand his subject. His zeal is, in itself, 
deserving of respect; but it cannot be denied that it has 
about it much of the ‘zeal not according to knowledge’? He . 
is a genuine man of action, but he is no true statesman. He 
has not a sufficient acquaintance with the world; his horizon 
is too narrow, we should say, for him to become even either 
an Anthemius or a Troilus.* 

Still, though we cannot pass over its obvious deficiencies, 
it is his practical side which compels us to regard him with 
sincere reverence. Had he been a great philosopher, had he 
been a noble artist in prose or verse, we should have honoured 


1 «Selche Ansichten, in denen wir unschwer einen Nachhall jenes ficht 
klassischen Wahnes erblicken, wonach Arbeit und miihsamer Gelderwerb eine 
des freien Mannes und wahren Menschen unwiirdige Beschiftigung sind . . he 
(pp. 39, sq-)- 

2 See p. 171. 3 See Romans 10. 2. 

4 «Syndsius n’est pas assez de son temps ; il ne voit et ne préche que le 
passé: vous diriez un Spartiate des meilleurs jours. Pourquoi ces souvenirs 
lointains et presque mythologiques, ces exemples surannés, cette érudition 
livresque? Qu’avaient affaire ici les vertus de la Gréce héroique et triom- 
phante?. . . Synésius n’était pas plus un homme politique qu’un philosophe ’ 
(Lapatz, p. 398). 
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him as he deserved, and been more than grateful to the good 
fortune which has, through so many centuries, preserved to 
us his writings. As it is, there is even more for which we 
have to thank it; for, whatever estimate we form of him 
on these points, it is impossible to think otherwise than 
most highly of him as the man of action. ‘Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights’! The thinker and the writer have their 
message to the world; and a great boon may they confer on 
mankind, if they are minded to do their work from the best 
motive. But their grandest glory is not the glory of the man 
who is, above all, anxious to devote himself to improving 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures. There is room for every 
gift in the economy of the Kingdom of Heaven; but nothing 
can take the place of that all-embracing kindliness, which 
longs to increase the happiness of every one whom it can 
reach. Synesius was, to the end of his life, too much of the 
Neo-Platonist to understand the boundless width of the spirit 
of the Religion of the Incarnation; but, in his own degree, 
he was a man who would leave—to use the historian Socrates’ 
favourite expression—no stone unturned, to help those over 
whom he had been placed, to some extent, as guardian ; 
and for this we are forced to proclaim him a character 
deserving of high honour. 





18. James 1. 17. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ECCLESIASTIC 


Nolo cpiscopari is ‘writ large’ over Synesius. We have heard 
of Le Médecin malgré lui; here we have a companion picture 
(though a very different one) of LD Evéque malgré lui That 
he was keenly opposed to becoming bishop is clear from the 
strong expression, occurring in several of his Letters, that he 
‘would rather have died many times over than be con- 
secrated.’* His language may be exaggerated, but there is 
no reason to doubt his sincerity; for he gives one the 
impression of having felt himself quite unfitted for the post. 
His philosophic upbringing made him inclined to look with 
a certain good-natured contempt on the uncultivated populace, 
whom he deemed incapable of apprehending the deeper 
mysteries of existence; and he saw that, while a mere philo- 
sopher might be satisfied to confine his ministrations to the 
more polite and refined, a bishop must, with unselfish 
devotion, seek the highest welfare even of the less attractive 
and grosser people. Though he was a practical person, a 
true man of action, his fondness for the life of a country 
gentleman of studious habits made him look with repugnance 





‘In his light-hearted way, Lapatz says (p. 315), ‘C’était en 409... 
Cette année donc, il se passe en Pentapole une scéne tout a fait curieuse et 
bizarre, littéralement unique dans Vhistoire ecclésiastique; cela pourrait 
s’intituler: I’évéque malgré lui, piéce historique a trois personnages, Synésius, 
citoyen de Cyréne, Théophile, patriarché d’Alexandrie, et le peuple de 
Ptolémais.’ 

2 Epp. 11, 57, 95. 
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on the thought of being obliged to surrender his much-prized 
leisure for the busy variety of episcopal duties. 


‘Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 
Sound sleep by night : study and ease 
Together mix’d ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doth please 
With meditation ’— 


such was his opinion. 

Another obstacle which he alleged to his consecration was 
the fact that, brought up as he had been away from the 
Church, his knowledge of the Bible was very imperfect." 
The scarcity of sacred allusions or quotations in his works is 
very significant on this point, when we observe how frequently 
he cited Heathen writers. The following are the only passages 
of Holy Scripture to which we have found reference in his 
books :— 

Genesis 3. 15, probably. 


‘Who didst the euileful craft 
Of snake of earth drive forth 
From out Thy Father’s garden.’ 
Hymn 9. 4, sqq. 


Genesis 18. 8. ‘Abraham’s hospitality made him the entertainer of 
God’—Ep. 57. 

Numbers 25. 10-13 (or Exodus 32. 26-29). ‘Become earnestly desirous 
of the blessing of Moses, which he bestowed upon the men who had 
aroused mind and hands against those who had committed impiety 
in the camp.’ ?—Ep. 5. 

1 Samuel (opening chapters, dealing with Eli and Samuel), perhaps ; or 
the reference may be more vaguely to the earlier books of the Bible 
in general. ‘The race of the Hebrews were governed by the priests 
for a long time.’—Ep. 57. Cp. Hp. 121. 

1 Samuel 15 (especially verse 11). ‘These men we declare to be 
Amalekites, from whom one may not carry off spoils ; and of him 
who takes them says God: “I repent that I made Saul king.”’ 
(Synesius uses petapeueAnuat instead of the Lxx’s mapaxéxAnpat.) 
—KLp. 5. 





1 Hyp. 13, 57. 2 See p. 282, note 3. 
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2 Kings 18. 17, syg. ‘Sennacherib of Babylon’ [the inaccuracy should 
be noted], ‘who sent the men to Jerusalem to reproach God and 
Hezekiah.’— Ep. 58. 

2 Kings 24 and 25. ‘A king of Babylon razed to the ground the city 
of Jerusalem, and enslaved the people.’—Ep. 57. 

Psalm 2.11. ‘Rejoice in the Lorn in fear’ (dya\daobe TO Kupio ev 
péBo. The txx runs: dovdevoate TH Kupi ev Poa, kat dyahdraa Ge 
ave ev tpdp@).—Homily 1. 

Psalm 46. 10 (45. 11, in Luxx): accurately quoted, according to the 
LXX version, in Ep. 57. 

Psalm 75. 8 (74. 9, in Lxx) : accurately quoted in Homily 1. 

Psalm 118. 8 (117. 8, in LXx): accurately quoted in Ep. 5. 

Psalm 137. 8, sq. (136. 8, sq., in Lxx). ‘Happy, he who shall recompense 
them their recompense. Happy, he who shall dash their infants to 
the ground upon the rock !’—Ep. 57. 

Proverbs 3. 12 (or Hebrews 12. 6). ‘For those who suffer punishment 
God cares ; for, surely, surely, this is no slight thing, to be deemed 
worthy of the oversight of God, and to be purified of one’s sins by 
means of punishment.’—Lp. 57. 

Jeremiah 2, 18. The Lxx says: Kai viv ri vou kal rH 66@ Alyimtov Tov 
meiv Vdwp Tnav ; Synesius has: Ti cot kal rH yy Alyimrov, Tod metv 
ddap Peay ;—Ep. 128. (With the whole of this letter should be 
compared Isidore, Epp. 1. 152.) 

Jeremiah 50. 9, sqq. (in LXx, 27. 9, sqq.). ‘“For I will raise,” says 
He, “a nation against you,” from whom ye shall suffer such-and-such 
treatment,’ etc.—Ep. 57. 

Daniel 5. 30, sqy., perhaps. ‘This man himself (ze. Nebuchadnezzar) 
raged for no long time,’ etc.—Ep. 57, Is this, perhaps, a confusion 
with the overthrow of Belshazzar ? 

. Matt. 2. The visit of the Magi is alluded to in Hymn 7. 18, sqq. 

. Matt. 6. 12. ‘God says that one must forgive debts.’—Ep. 28. 

_ Matt. 6. 24. ‘I have not the power to serve two masters.’—Ep, 57. 

. Matt. 13. 25. ‘... that they do not . . . sow the tares by the side 
of the wheat.’— Hp. 5. 

S. Matt. 19.6. ‘Why do you try to fasten together things that have 

been put asunder by God ?’—Ep. 57. 

S. Matt. 19. 26. ‘To God, they say, all things are possible—even those 
which are impossible’—p. 11. Cp. Ep. 138. 

S. Matt. 26.24. ‘On behalf of the sin of all men, it was necessary that 
Christ should be crucified; but, though it was necessary, as He 
says, yet “woe to him by whom it is brought about!” and ‘good 
had it been for the man” if it had not happened’ [or, ‘if he had not 
been in existence.’|—Ep. 57. 

S. Matt. 27. 3,5. ‘Therefore, in the visible world, a halter succeeded 
his treachery.’-—Ep. 57. ; 

S, Luke 1. 51-53 (or 1S. Peter 5. 5), perhaps. ‘How can it be reason- 
able, in the case of one who uplifts on high the lofty and humiliates 


MN 
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the humble ?’—p. 79a. ‘The Church’s custom is of such a kind 
as to uplift the humble and humiliate the lofty.—Ep. 89. 

Romans 11. 17, possibly. ‘There is not even any olive-tree without 
grafts (Iam sure you will forgive my yielding just a little to the 
common speech) upon which my dear friend might be engrafted. 
For each one has been filled, and is already beginning to bear fruit, 
according to its ability.’ 

romans 12. 15, perhaps. ‘It is too bad if we are never to find ourselves 
among those who live cheerfully, but must always be weeping with 
those who mourn.’—Ep. 89. 

Romans 13.10. ‘The laws of the Gospel, which have shown forth the 
loving disposition as the most essential of the commandments.’— 
Ep. 67. . 

1 Corinthians 15. 46, perhaps (or Genesis 2.7, perhaps). ‘I shall never 
think it right to believe that the soul is of later origin than the body.’ 
—p. 105. 

Philippians 3. 20. ‘You are on earth, and have your citizenship in 
Heaven.’— Homily 2. 

2S. Timothy 2. 20, ‘One vessel is without honour, and is so con- 
sidered ; and another, deserving of honour.’—Ep, 57. 

Hebrews 10. 26, perhaps (or 2S. Peter 2. 20, perhaps). ‘The pollution 
which comes after purification is difficult to wash out.’—Homily 2. 


Synesius speaks of the Holy Trinity’ in Hymns 5. 58, sqq., 
and 10; of the Eternal Generation of the Son of God in Hymn 
5. 10, sqq. (the Neo-Platonic form of this doctrine being alluded 
to in Hymn 3. 244, sqq.); of the Incarnation, in Hymns 5, 7, 
8, and 9, and Hp. 57; of the Creator becoming Incarnate, in 
Hymns 5,6, and 7; of the Virgin-Birth of our Lord, in Hymns 
5.1, sqg.; 7.3; 8.5, and 9.2; of the redeeming Death of Christ, 
in Hp. 57; and of the Crucifixion and the superscription on 
the Cross, in Hp. 58, where he terms Andronicus’ notice affixed 
to the church-doors a ‘second Crucifixion’; of the Descent 
into Hades, in Hymns 7. 37, sqq., and 9. 9, sqg.; and of the 
Ascension, in Hymn 9. 20, sqq. But such allusions need not 
imply any knowledge of the Bible. They might be due to the 
oral teaching which he had received. They were all (perhaps 
including even the matter of the superscription) facts which 
formed part of the original instruction of the Apostles, and 





1 It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between his statements on this 
dogma and those which relate to the Neo-Platonic idea of a Trinity. 
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which must have been known to every Christian for many 
years before a single line of the New Testament was 
written. : 

Miss Gardner says: ‘He soon obtained sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the Bible to be able to make quotations from almost 
every part’;! but this seems an overstatement of the case. 
Lapatz goes too far on the other side, and thinks that he never 
gained any knowledge of the Scriptures worth mentioning.” 

The bishop-elect was not even able by any means to accept 
fully the Catholic Faith in its integrity. He still held the 
Neo-Platonic opinion of the eternity of the creation, and con- 
sequently found himself at variance with the Biblical teaching 
as to the final destruction of the present heaven and earth. 
He still seems to have acknowledged some form of metem- 
psychosis; and to this theory, we think, refers the expression : 
‘] shall never think it right to believe that the soul is of later 
origin than the body. The words, however, are mysterious, 
and it is possible that different explanations may be found | 
for them. 

It may be that they contain an allusion to Gen. 2. 7, which 
+n the LXX runs: xa) éAacev 6 eds Tov avOpwrov, Yodv 
amo THs ys. Kai évepioncer eis To Tpdcwmov avToU TONY 
twis, Kal eyéveto 0 dvOpwrros eis wuyny Cacav. Did Synesius 
conclude that the exact order of events was necessarily in- 
tended to be given here? that the ‘forming’ was supposed 
to have come first, the ‘breathing’ next, and man to have 
appeared, in the third place, as the ‘living soul’? Did he, 
therefore, assume that the Mosaic account of man’s creation 


‘ 








so Steeler 

2 Speaking of Zp. 13 (which he dates 410), he says: ‘Synésius ne sait rien 
aux Ecritures, l’avoue, et s’en excuse comme il peut. Il s’essayera plus tard 
4 la citation biblique, mais sans succes: les textes sacrés semblent jurer sous 
sa plume profane’ (p. 326). The last remark is expressed with such delicate 
wit, that it is dangerously likely to give a false impression of the facts of the 
case. The charming French writer does not think any the less of Synesius 
for what he says of him; but he has really been too hard on him. 
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inevitably implies that the body was first made, and the soul 
afterwards introduced into it? In truth, there is nothing to 
prove that this is the Scriptural meaning; but the philosopher 
may have understood it so. Perhaps the three equal inde- 
pendent clauses joined together by cai may give rather that 
impression ; but the Greek is simply a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, observing even the very form of expression of the 
original; and Hebrew has none of that logical neatness which 
characterises Western languages. Its method of narrative is 
very like that of the ordinary child; and one has only to hear 
a child telling a story, to realise that its many short sentences, 
mostly beginning with ‘and so,’ do not always give the details 
of the matter in their strict historical sequence. 

It is possible, though improbable, that Synesius may be 
thinking of the Catholic doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
Had he misunderstood the Church’s teaching that man is born 
with a dead soul to mean that man is born without a soul, and 
that the soul does not come into him at all until he is baptized 2 
We should have thought this a very likely interpretation of 
his words, if at that particular time Infant-Baptism had been 
almost universal. But we have already seen how common it 
was then for believers to put off receiving the Sacrament of 
Regeneration till far on in life;? and it is not easy to fancy 
that Synesius can have supposed that, when the people of 
Ptolemais chose him for their bishop, they believed that he 
was still without a soul! However imperfect his knowledge 
of Christianity may then have been, he can hardly have been 
so utterly ignorant of it as that. 

We believe that he really intended to say that he was con- 
vinced that the same soul might animate different bodies in 
succession, and that his words include a misapprehension, and 
a denial, of 1 Cor. 15. 46: ‘Howbeit that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that 





lp. 41. 
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which is spiritual.’ It is true that the expressions used by 
the two writers are diverse—Synesius speaking of the higher 
element in man as uy) and the lower as oda, while 8. Paul 
contrasts To mvevpartixdy, as the higher, with To wuycxor, as 
the lower—a usage which would sound strange to a Neo- 
Platonist. But the very strangeness might provide a cause 
for the philosopher’s misunderstanding, while yet he perceived 
that the Apostle was speaking of the higher element as being, 
in some sense, posterior to the lower. ‘That this text was in 
Synesius’ mind when he wrote is suggested by the fact that 
he proceeds immediately after to speak of the Resurrection, 
and the Resurrection is the theme of the chapter in which the 
text occurs. 

If none of these explanations of our author’s words be 
accepted, we are at a loss to know to what he can have been 
referring. We do not remember to have ever heard that a 
belief in the soul’s being of later origin than the body was 
held by any part of the Church, even as a ‘pious opinion,’ 
still less as a dogma of the Faith. Undoubtedly, it is just 
possible that some metaphysical but ill-instructed Christian, 
with whom Synesius had discussed theology, may have enter- 
tained the idea, and that the philosopher imagined it to be 
a fully accredited doctrine. But it is far simpler to believe 
that, still cleaving to much of the Alexandrine system, he had 
been reading S. Paul’s magnificent chapter on the Resurrection, 
and had misunderstood some of it. 

But it is probable that his heterodoxy went a great deal 
farther, and that he was unsound on the fundamental truth 
of the Resurrection of the Dead. There is nothing to show 
that he actually denied it. He only says: ‘The Resurrection 
which is currently spoken of I consider a sacred thing which 
should not be divulged, and I am far from agreeing with the 
conceptions of the populace.’ This seems to mean that he 





1 Thy xadwpmdnpevny avacracw lepdy te kal drdppyroy ipynuat, kal modAod d€éw 
Tats TOO mAHOous Vmod perw opohoyjaa. 
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did believe in some sort of a resurrection; that it was not 
the sort in which Christians in general believed; and that the 
true theory of the mystery should not be rashly published. 
He then goes on to say that truth is hurtful to the common 
run of men, and that they need falsehood. 

Now, what is all this but a virtual denial of the Resurrection ? 
It implies that the ordinary version of the dogma was false ; 
and, surely, this ordinary version can be no other than the 
Catholic interpretation of the dogma; it implies, therefore, 
that, when Synesius spoke of the Resurrection of the Dead, he 
did not mean by it what the Church has always meant. He 
seems to have taken the expression as referring to the soul, 
and in no sense to the body. The soul was immortal, and 
lived on, in spite of the death of the body. It still lived on, 
even when the person seemed to die, and perhaps its ‘ resur- 
rection’ may be taken as a description of its entering into 
another body through metempsychosis. 

Did Synesius actually disbelieve our Lord’s Resurrection ? 
Or did he range himself with those Corinthian Christians of 
the first Century, who appear, rather, to have confined them- 
selves to denying the general Resurrection, and whom 8. Paul 
found it necessary to confront with the uncompromising 
dilemma, ‘If there be no Resurrection of the Dead, then is 
Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain’?! On the whole, 
it is probable that, as a convinced Neo-Platonist, he pursued 
the denial to its farthest extreme, and disbelieved the true 
tesurrection of the Redeemer. ‘He might hesitate to receive 
the doctrine of the physical resurrection of Christ, not because 
he regarded it as unsupported by sufficient evidence, but 
because it must have seemed to him so intrinsically improbable 





1 1 Cor. 15. 13, sg. We may observe a thoroughly Neo-Platonic disbelief 
in the Resurrection in any real sense, in that gifted but erratic writer, 
Count Tolstoi (My Religion, Huntington Smith’s translation, 1889, ch. 
Viii. ). 
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that a pure soul, having once disposed of its “bag of flesh,” 
should ever voluntarily reassume it.’! 

Whether he rejected the doctrine absolutely, or, while ac- 
cepting it with regard to the Son of Man, repudiated it in 
connection with the rest of mankind, in either case he came 
into direct conflict with the Apostle of the Gentiles; and, if 
he proposed to accept Christianity without the Resurrection, 
was setting before himself something which was not Chris- 
tianity at all. If the historical Jesus rose from the dead, One 
Man has risen, and there is nothing impossible in the thought 
of others coming to life again. If He did not rise, His Divinity 
vanishes, His Human Character loses its grandeur, and the 
religion of the Church becomes a mere collection of beautiful 
fictions. 

‘The resurrection of man’s body lay altogether beyond the 
frontier of customary Greek habits of thinking. When St. 
Paul began to preach the Resurrection at Athens, his hearers 
missed his true meaning so entirely, as to suppose that the 
word which expressed it was the name of a new deity... . The 
Corinthians were recent converts, and they did not {ll of them 
know what a Revelation from God meant and involved. They 
thought that it was much like one of their own philosophies, 
something to be reviewed, discussed, partly accepted, partly 
rejected, at their pleasure. There was much in Christianity 
that they liked and accepted, without difficulty, nay, with 
enthusiasm. But “the resurrection of the dead” some of them 
at any rate could not tolerate. They asked, in contemptuous 
scorn, “ How are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come?”—as if such questions had only to be raised in 
order to show all sensible people how absurd it was to expect 
an answer. Their difficulties about it arose out of their physi- 
cal speculations, their theories about the universe, their ideas 
of the nature and destiny of beings. But they did not imagine 





1 Gardner, p. 110. 
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that in denying the resurrection of the dead they were trifling 
with essential Christianity, or doing anything more or worse 
than rejecting a coarse dogma of Jewish origin.’ ? 

In dealing with the attitude of some of S. Paul’s converts 
at Corinth on this matter, the late Canon Liddon has hit off 
precisely the feeling with which Synesius or any other Neo- 
Platonist would regard it; and his exposure of the fundamental 
error contained in that attitude, therefore, reveals to us the 
utter misunderstanding of the Church’s dogmatic system which 
marked the bishop-elect of Ptolemais. ‘St. Paul will not allow 
that this faith in a Christ Who has not risen from His grave 
is any Christianity at all....Do not let them deceive them- 
selves in a matter of such momentous import. To deny or 
ignore Christ’s Resurrection is to abandon Christianity. It 
is to give up the very core and heart of the Faith. The beliefs 
that remain may have an interest of their own; but it is the 
sort of interest which belongs to a corpse. It may remind us 
of the past. But it has no longer any place in the land of the 
living.’ 

Anothér objection urged by Synesius to his advancement to 
the episcopate was the fact of his being a married man. He 
declared point-blank that, having received a wife from ‘God, 
the law, and the sacred hand of Theophilus,’ he would 
certainly not separate from her. It is an important state- 
ment, showing as it does that by the early part of the fifth 
century it had evidently become customary for bishops to be 
unmarried; and, at the same time, seeming to imply that 
celibacy was not then treated as absolutely essential.® 

But it was not only doctrinal and disciplinary obstacles 
which stood in the way of Synesius’ immediate acceptance 
of the invitation which the people of Ptolemais sent him to 





1 Liddon, Easter in St. Paul’s (edition of 1891), pp. 26, sq. 

2 Ibid. p. 28. 

2 All the difficulties in the way of his consecration given above are 
mentioned by Synesius in Hp. 105, which was written to Evoptius, with the 
intention of its contents being made known to Theophilus. 
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become their bishop. His humility was very real and deep. 
Over and over again, he speaks of his want of moral fitness for 
discharging so sacred an office; and he fears that the endless 
duties, which devolve upon a bishop who would carefully 
fulfil the tasks imposed on him by his public position, would 
have a disastrous effect upon the spirituality of his character. 
Other men, he says, may be able to mix in the world con- 
tinually, without contracting defilement ; but he himself cannot 
do so. 

It is very hard to understand how, holding the opinions 
which he openly professed, he can have been admitted to 
Holy Baptism. <A declaration of belief was always demanded 
of those who presented themselves for admission to the 
Church; they were required to assent to all the Articles of 
the Faith. Indeed, Creeds seem to have come into existence 
as the form of profession to be made by catechumens on the 
occasion of their enrolment as members of Christ.! Con- 
sequently, by all ordinary rules, it was impossible that a 
disbeliever in the Resurrection, either of our Lord or of men — 
in general, should be baptized. The Nicene Creed, authorised 
at the first Gicumenical Council and perfected at the second, 
had been in force at least close on thirty years in its complete 
shape at the time of Synesius’ Baptism.2 How comes it 
that he can have received the Sacrament, while still unable 
honestly to repeat the Symbol ? 

It is still more remarkable that Theophilus can have felt 
justified in consecrating him. It was a most wanton piece of 
private judgment to admit such a man at all into the Christian 
community—but actually to give him the authority of a 
teacher! to expect that he should instruct his people in a 





1 Bishop Harold Browne, Lzxzposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
12th edition, 1882, p. 211. 

2 Bishop Browne shows reason to believe that what is practically the 
complete form had been repeated by every catechumen at his Baptism from 
the time of the Council of Nicaea: p. 217. 
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system in which he so incompletely believed himself! The 
patriarch went farther still: he not only consecrated him, 
but forced consecration upon him, notwithstanding Synesius’ 
loudly expressed reluctance. The wonder is only increased, 
when we remember that, where the philosopher differed from 
the Church, it was in the direction of Origenism, and 
Theophilus had made himself notorious by his attacks upon 
Origenists. But so unsatisfactory a character is given to the 
patriarch by S. Isidore of Pelusium and Socrates,! that we 
cannot suppose his zeal for orthodoxy to have been very 
earnest. 

No one can deny him the qualities of energy and determina- 
tion. He was a man of great decision, and of exceptional 
ability as a leader and an organiser. He saw that in Synesius 
he had got no ordinary person, but one of those strong 
characters who know both how to rule and how to obey: a 
conscientious man, and one who, even though perhaps himself 
not fully aware of the fact, was willing to make great sacrifices 
for those whom he might consider in any way dependent on 
him. Seeing this, Theophilus was not slow to seize the 
opportunity. Had Ptolemais desired Synesius as bishop ? 
Bishop of Ptolemais he should be, no matter what his own 
personal attitude in the matter. 

Druon takes a very different view of the case, and one 
which, if true, both exonerates Theophilus from all blame 
and gets rid of all the difficulties. While not precisely 
accepting (what he considers to be) the statements of Photius 
and Evagrius that Synesius, though disbelieving the Resur- 
rection at the time of his Baptism, came to believe it (Photius 
says ‘with the greatest ease’”) immediately afterwards— 





1 See ch. xi. 

2 Sgora. Druon translates with more emphasis than either original 
warrants, when he remarks: ‘Et en effet, ajoutent-ils, swr-le-champ sa 
croyance fut absolue et sans réserve’ (p. 45). Asa matter of fact, they say 

nothing as to the ‘immediately.’ See the extracts in Migne. 
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Druon yet feels that what they say shows that it was 
generally believed that our friend became perfectly orthodox. 
He thinks that Theophilus’ eagerness to spread the Gospel 
was much too great to allow of his yielding on such important 
points as those where the philosopher was unsound. More- 
over, he had a few years earlier shown himself a vehement 
opponent of just this very kind of doctrines; and he could 
in this case have had no object in stultifying his previous 
line of action. No doubt, the Christians set store by the 
winning of Synesius; but, even if he had been as valuable a 
prize as an Athanasius or an Augustine (which he was far 
from being), he could not have been accepted on any terms 
but those of entire submission. Even supposing (and here 
Druon certainly makes a point) that Theophilus had been 
inclined to play the opportunist here, his own interests bade 
him be circumspect. He had many enemies (those who were 
warmly attached to the memory of 8. Chrysostom could 
hardly have had very kindly feelings towards the Patriarch 

of Alexandria), and they would not have been slow to make > 
capital out of his unseemly negligence. Yet we nowhere 
find him accused of offending in this way. If his yielding 
in the matter would have been surprising, quite as surprising 
would be the fact that no writer of the period should mention 
the incident. The only argument in favour of laxity on this 
occasion is to be found in Synesius’ own profession of hetero- 
doxy in Hp. 105, at the time when he was elected. But this 
is no argument at all. Several months passed between the 
despatch of this letter and the consecration. During that 
time the philosopher was at Alexandria, and there, doubtless, 
in his interviews with Theophilus he became convinced of the 
truth of the whole doctrinal scheme of Christianity, though 
not all in a moment. In what he wrote after he became 
bishop, no trace of heterodoxy is discernible; in certain 
expressions, here and there, the influence of earlier days 
may be observed; but, though the philosopher has not 
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vanished, he is fused with the orthodox divine. This is 
the only explanation, short of charging him with hypocrisy, 
which accounts for his severity towards heretics in his 
diocese.? 

Druon’s reasoning is specious, but not convincing. Theo- 
philus’ opposition to Origenism was due to policy, not to 
any higher motive. We grant that the Church could not 
play fast and loose with her ordinances ;? but an individual 
patriarch might, and we have read ecclesiastical history to 
little purpose, if we have not discovered that such persons 
sometimes did. Theophilus may have convinced Synesius 
during the months at Alexandria (though we see nothing to 
prove either that he did, or that he had any wish to do so); 
but our own belief is that those months elapsed after the 
consecration, and not before. We detect nothing un- 
mistakably heterodox in Synesius’ Christian writings (though 
the remark about the Incarnation in Lp. 57,3 if seriously 
meant, would inevitably be of this nature); but the association 
of the philosopher with the bishop is sometimes far more a 
confusion than a fusion, and it is to be remembered that the 
chronological order of our author’s literary remains is much 
too uncertain to admit of very positive speaking. As to 
hypocrisy, there is not the slightest need to accuse Synesius 
of anything of the sort (everything shows him to have been a 
pre-eminently honest man) ; whether orthodox or Neo-Platonic, 
he would be equally opposed to Arianism, particularly in the 
definitely anomoean form of Eunomianism. 

The only really strong argument advanced by Druon is the 
silence of Theophilus’ many enemies as to his having been 
blameworthy in this matter. We admit that to this we 





1 Druon, pp. 45, sqq. ° 

2 <A moins de se détruire elle-méme, l’Eglise ne devait point, ne pouvait 
ainsi transiger sur les doctrines pour s’attacher des serviteurs’ (Druon, 
p. 46). 

3 See pp. 279, sq. 
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see no good answer; though it must not be forgotten 
that the argument from silence is one to which it is very 
unsafe to trust, except when it is corroborated from other 
sources. 

Lapatz’s view seems to us better suited, at any rate, to the 
character of the patriarch (though, like Druon, he places the 
consecration at the end of the months spent at Alexandria). 
He holds that the philosopher would not change, and that 
Theophilus gave in when the months had passed.* We think 
that he surrendered much earlier; in fact, that he was not 
conscious of any surrender. Synesius was to be orthodox in 
his official teaching; privately, he might hold what mystical 
esoteric opinions he pleased.’ 

At last our hero was forced to yield. His heartfelt patriot- 
ism assured him that it was his duty to accede to the fervent 
desire of his countrymen; his deep-seated admiration for the 
masterful archbishop made it impossible for him to withstand 
his representations permanently. He began to believe that he 
had received a Divine vocation.2 He seems to have been 
encouraged to accept office by the priests of the diocese, or the 
bishops of the province. ‘I heard devout old men say that God 
was guiding me; and some one used the expression that the 
Holy Spirit is joyous, and makes joyous those who share in 
possessing Him. He added that evil spirits had contended 
with God about me, and that my throwing in my lot with the 
good side caused them grief. Even if they inflict any distress 
upon him, he says, a philosopher who has become bishop 





1 «Sept mois se passent .. . il est plus philosophe, plus irrésolu que 
jamais: témoin sa lettre désespérée & son ami Olympius. Il fallait en finir ; 
Von en finit, c’est-’-dire que Théophile se rendit. J’ai Synésius pour moi, 
contre moi les canons. Les canons! Théophile s’en souciait bien ; il n’en 
usait que contre ses ennemis. Vous m’alléguez la régle, je vous allégue une 
exception : 4 cela l’on n’a répondu encore rien qui vaille’ (p. 325). 

2 See pp. 38, sq. 

3° ANN érerdy Trav udv avOphmwv éxpdrowy, Tod Oeod dé ATTSpynv, ws Kowwy PUN 
rov azvovuevov elvar yvwpimov Ocod, Epepov, GANA Svanvidotws, THY Kaworoulay 


Tod Biov (Ep. 57). 
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is not neglected.’! Finding each objection of his brushed 
aside—gsome, perhaps, answered ; others, more probably, dis- 
regarded, or treated as unimportant, or explained away—sadly, 
hesitatingly, most unwillingly, he gave his consent, and received 
episcopal consecration at Alexandria. 

Druon says that the Emperor had to be consulted before 
Synesius’ consecration could take place. Very likely this 
was so; but we think he misunderstands the expression in 
py. 105 in which he supposes our author to be alluding to 
the fact.2. The Emperor is only mentioned once in the letter, 
and there the philosopher says: ‘I consider that, even if it 
had been an Emperor who gave the command, or some 
wretched? Prefect of Egypt, I should have been punished, | 
had I refused obedience. But God one must obey willingly.’ * 
We can see only one possible meaning to these words— 
namely, that, if the order had come from any mere human 
authority, whether high or low, Synesius would have felt 
obliged to submit; much more, when it came from Heaven. 
If Druon’s idea were correct, the passage would imply that 
the Prefect of Egypt, as well as the Emperor, had a voice in 
the matter; and we know of nothing to show that that was 
the case. But, though there is no reference to the fact in 





1 2p, 57. Miss Gardner (p. 114) thinks that the ‘devout old men’ implied 
‘that Synesius had an overstrained notion of the preternatural gravity 
required in a priest, and that it might not be inconsistent with the episcopal 
character to keep dogs and occasionally go a-hunting.’ Druon (p. 41) 
apparently understands the ‘joyousness’ in a much more spiritual manner. 

2 <I] déclarait @avance se soumettre 4 la volonté du patriarche et de 
Vempereur’ (p. 42). 

3 It is perplexing to find our author speaking so contemptuously of the 
Prefect of Egypt, who, in his days, seems to have been an exalted personage 
(see Lapatz, p. 258). One can only suppose that the office was then held 
by some utterly unworthy man. Perhaps Euthalius is scarcely probable 
(both Lapatz and Druon date his appointment about 404, and Hp. 105 
was evidently written in 409); but it may have been some one no more 
reputable than he. 

4 Aoylfouae yap 8re Kal Baciéws av émirdtavros, kal xaxodainovds Twos 
Abyovoraniov, dixny av ewxa wh TeBdpevos. Ty Oe@ Se €Oehovrhy det 
melOecOat. 
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Ep. 105, Druon is justified in his statement as to the legal 
necessity of the Emperor's consent (whether it was always 
asked or not, we cannot say). A law of Constantine’s forbade 
the ordination of any person qualified to fill the office of 
Decurio.. There is little, if any, reason to doubt that the 
extent of Synesius’ property far exceeded the minimum 
amount which made a person liable to be called upon to 
become Decurio (it was the possession of twenty-five acres of 
land?); and therefore he could not be consecrated, if the 
Emperor refused to permit him. Constantine had even 
decreed that only the poorer Christians might be ordained ;* 
but fairly numerous instances of rich clergy in those days 
make it probable that, at all events, this latter law had 
fallen into desuetude.t Perhaps both laws may have fared 
thus. 

If the Emperor’s consent was asked in Synesius’ case, it 
was, doubtless, readily accorded. The devout Theodosius I1.,° 
whether under the apparently ecclesiastically-minded guidance 
of Anthemius, or the capable petticoat-government of the 
Princess Pulcheria, was not likely to put any obstacle in 
the way of the accomplishment of what was thought to be 
for the benefit of the Church. The principal personages of 
the court were pious Catholics, and would be easily persuaded 
to approve. 

And now, one would have said, the question was settled. 
Synesius had accepted the episcopal office, with all its sacred 
dignity, with all its manifold labours. There could be no 
drawing back. He must proceed to his see, and take his 
work in hand at once. But no! the early part of the fifth 
century in the East is not the beginning of the twentieth 


1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 259. 2 Ibid. note b. 3 Thid. 

4 It must also be remarked that the tenth canon of the Council of Sardica 

implicitly permits a wealthy man to be made bishop (Hefele, vol. ii. p. 143). 
5 He was a gentle being, but weak and undecided ; and his piety seems 

to have been of a rather tearful and nerveless character (Robertson, vol. il. 


pp. 169, sq.). 
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in the West. A bishop he was; but still he had not made 
up his mind whether he would act as a bishop.) It is a 
strange, half-ludicrous, half-pathetic, glimpse that we get of 
him six months after his consecration, still at a distance 
from his diocese, thinking matters over, striving ‘thoroughly 
to understand what sort of thing the duty is,’ before finally 
making up his mind whether he will try to fulfil it. And 
how is he seeking to arrive at this understanding? Apparently 
by theory, and theory alone. It is his beloved philosophy 
which holds him back. He doubts whether he can reconcile 
it with the requirements of the new life on which he has 
recently entered. Philosophy he will not resign; come what 
may, he will cling to that which has been the strongest 
motive, the noblest influence, in his existence hitherto. If 
he finds the active work of the episcopate compatible with 
philosophic contemplation, he will set-to vigorously on that 





1 We have said above (pp. 250, 252) that Druon considers that our author 
spent several months at Alexandria after writing Hp. 105, and before his 
consecration. ‘Sept mois entiers,’ he remarks (p. 47), ‘. . . il se débattit 
contre le sacerdoce.’ But is he quite consistent? He says elsewhere (p. 49) : 
‘C’est 4 Alexandrie que fut consacré Synésius . . . Il hésitait encore a 
rentrer 4 Ptolémais, essayant de loin le danger, méditant sur ses nouvelles 
fonctions.’ This looks like placing Hp. 95 after the consecration. Synesius’ 
words are: ‘I am at a distance, making trial of the position in such a way 
that, though I have now been over six months in my predicament (¢8dou0r 
Hon wtva yevouevos év TH Sew@), I am staying far away from the people among 
whom [ am to hold episcopal office, until I thoroughly understand the nature 
of the duty.’ There can be little doubt that Pétau dates Hp. 95 later than 
the consecration ; for he renders ‘... cum septimum iam mensem molestum 
et invisum munus ingressus sim , . .’. Volkmann seems to date the letter 
earlier ; but his language is somewhat ambiguous. He says: ‘ Wir wissen 
blos, dass Synesius selbst im sechsten Monat nach seiner Ankunft in 
Alexandria noch immer nicht vollig mit sich einig war, was er thun sollte, 
aber er sah wenigstens ein, dass nach so langem Ziégern seinerseits eine 
schliessliche Weigerung, das ihm zugedachte Amt anzutreten, fiir ihn kaum 
noch méglich sei. . . Beachten wir, dass in diesem Briefe’ (7.e. Hp. 95) ‘nicht 
mehr von Annahme der auf ihn gefallenen Wahl, sondern bereits vom Antritt 
des Amtes die Rede ist’ (pp. 221, sq.). We agree with Pétau that Synesius 
allowed himself to be consecrated before he had decided whether to act as 
bishop or not. The ‘predicament’ (7d dewdv) of which he speaks seems much 
more suitably to refer to the episcopal character, already actually conferred on 
him, than to his mere nomination to an office which he has not yet received. 
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work; but, if not—then, since he cannot face the reproaches 
of those who will be familiar with the facts of his failure, 
he must fly from his native land, and find a home somewhere 
in Greece.! 

But what a way to attempt to discover whether the con- 
ciliation is feasible! He knows already what philosophy is. 
He does not know what the bishop’s life is; he has to learn. 
To do this, he does not go to his post and begin his duties. 
He stays away, and reflects on what he thinks they are likely 
to be. It is almost the story of the artist who, having to 
paint a picture of a lion, locks himself up in his studio, and 
evolves the creature from his own inner consciousness ! 

The position has its humorous side. Ah! but it has also 
a side which bespeaks our sympathy. We may smile at the 
dear old man, going through his elaborate arguments, weighing 
his pros and his cons, putting forward one’ reason for believing 
that philosophy and the episcopate can be united, and then 
meeting this with another to show that the two things are 
essentially opposed to one another; and finally, exasperated 
with all his subtilties, rushing from the house, flinging 
himself on the back of his favourite horse, and going for 
a good canter, attended by his much-loved dogs. There 
is a pleasant, attractive, quaintness in the thought (though 
perhaps this particular kind of relaxation from his troubles 
was denied him, as one can hardly suppose that he took 
his hunting establishment to Alexandria with him); but 
matters wear a different appearance, when one looks beneath 
the surface and considers how painful all these doubts and 
uncertainties must have been to that upright conscience. 
Synesius thought meanly of himself, There was no tinge 
of spiritual pride about him. He desired no prominent 
position in the world. He felt a strong repulsion for the 
troublesome details of the daily life of the public man. He 





1 Hp. 95. 
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hankered after leisure, and study, and the chase. It was 
hard that all the anxieties, and disappointments, and mis- 
representations which fall to the lot of the single-minded 
bishop, should be thrust upon him-—hardest of all, when he 
had scarce been convinced of the truth of the Church’s whole 
dogmatic system, and felt so keenly that his moral character 
was still far below the high standard which he knew that he 
must hold before him. 


‘Prova’ io come 
Pesa il gran manto a chi dal fango il guarda, 
Che piuma sembran tutte laltre some.’ 


We may be amused at what to us seems his unpractical way 
of beginning his episcopal career; but we remember that he 
was a Libyan and not an Englishman, and that what is absurd 
in our eyes may be quite natural in the eyes of persons of a 
different nationality. In any case, we note the man’s earnest- 
ness and humility, and our heart beats more generously towards 
him in his great perplexities. 

He had doubted his own qualification for office; but, when 
at length he actually took up the work, he proved his ability in 
the matter of organisation. Ina long and an interesting letter 
to Theophilus! (written, probably, late in the first, or early in 
the second, year of his episcopate 2), he reveals his determina- 
tion and tact, both combined with a strong sense of humour 
and a truly Oriental politeness. 

Ptolemais was a metropolitical see,* and Synesius might 


Dp. 61. 

* In Lp. 66 he says that he had not yet been bishop fora year (... wo. 
mépvow ow yeyovdte ToD KaTadyou), and Lp. 67 looks as if it was written neg 
long after “p. 66. He was still mourning the loss of some dear one (we con- 
jecture, the first of his children who died), and the case of Alexander was 
disturbing him when he wrote both letters. 

3 Note the expression ra unrpga Tis wodews . . . Sikaca in Hp. 66. Druon 
(p. 37, note 1) thinks that the province contained not far off fourteen 
suffragans. Volkmann (p. 237, note*) says that there were perhaps as 
many as fifteen. Robertson, speaking of the year 481, says: ‘The bishop 


R 
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therefore be called upon to intervene in questions which 
happened to arise between other bishops. Some such were 
responsible to him, as he was responsible to Theophilus. 

A somewhat complicated difficulty had occurred within the 
region where the Bishop of Ptolemais was acknowledged as 
metropolitan, and the patriarch had commissioned Synesius 
to enquire into the matter and report to him. Palaebisca and 
Hydrax were two villages of Pentapolis on the border of the 
Libyan desert, and had, it seems, originally come under the 
jurisdiction of Erythrum. Some years before this time a 
schism had taken place in that diocese, the hot-headed 
villagers having come to the conclusion that the aged bishop 
Orion was altogether too old-fashioned to suit them, and that 
a young and active (and, apparently, less scrupulous) man 
was much more to their taste. Such a candidate they found 
in Siderius; and they managed to get him made bishop for 
their own neighbourhood. But the consecration was al 
irregular one, as it was conducted by a single prelate, and — 
that—contrary to all Alexandrine usage—not the patriarch, 
whose assent, in fact, had not even been obtained. The whole 
affair was uneanonical; but 5. Athanasius—who so well 
knew when it was advisable to yield to circumstances— 
condoned the irregularity of the proceedings, and, not long 
afterwards, translated Siderius to Ptolemais ‘to nurse the 
small spark of orthodoxy which still smouldered’ there. He 
held this post till old age compelled him to seek a less 


of Alexandria had originally been the only metropolitan in his patriarchate. 
By this time there were apparently some metropolitans under him (Tillemont 
says eight, xv. 529), although they seem not to have had the same amount 
of power or independence as metropolitans elsewhere’ (vol. ii, p. 192, 
note g). And again: ‘Tillemont says that Egypt had but eight metro- 
politans . . . Dr. Neale that it had none’ (ibid. p. 211, note p). In this 
latter place, Robertson is referring to the year 449. We rather fancy that 
he alludes only to Egypt. From what Synesius himself tells us (Hp. 67) 
it is clear that he was a metropolitan (though certainly he gives one the 
impression of having been unusually circumscribed in his power), and that 
Cyrenaica came within the patriarchate of the Archbishop of Alexandria, 
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exacting sphere of work, and then returned to his village 
bishopric, where he died. Palaebisca and Hydrax had then 
(apparently by the decision of Theophilus) been merged once 
more in the diocese of Erythrum, an arrangement in which 
it would seem, all parties had acquiesced. 

It looks as though Theophilus had forgotten this reversion 
to the earlier state of things; and Synesius was sent to 
provide for the election of a new bishop for the country- 
district. He rose from a sick-bed, and, putting aside, as far 
as possible, his mourning, proceeded through a part of the 
land where the enemy were in force, to carry out implicitly 
the patriarch’s behest. He found the people, however, very 
strong in their allegiance to Erythrum and entirely unwilling 
to have the succession of the village bishopric continued. He 
gives us a delightful description of the manner in which he 
tried to browbeat them. The populace treated him with 
great honour, but they wished to have their own way. The 
worthy metropolitan had come for a special purpose, and 
he wished to have his. And so, if anybody stood up and 
attempted a harangue, he had him promptly bundled out of 
court. He eulogised Alexandria, extolled Theophilus, and 
declared that no good Catholic must disagree with the archi- 
episcopal throne. The audience were marvellously -well- 
conducted, and assented to all that he said on this point; 
but, all the same, they kept to their own opinion, and 
emphasised it with sobs and tears. In fact, they managed 
their case so cleverly, that Synesius began to feel himself 
carried away by their demonstration, and found it his most 
prudent course to dismiss the assembly, and bid them meet 
again in three days. 

At the appointed time the people reappeared, and, though 
they were unable to produce any document to prove it, they 
seem to have had the right on their side. They were willing 
to respect the authority of the patriarch ; but they also wished 
him to respect his previous decision. Synesius himself 


Bf 
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appears to have sympathised with them, though he felt it 
his duty to take up a completely impartial position. Though a 
pronounced admirer of Theophilus, he did not hesitate to tell 
the archbishop that, if he had desired to continue the existence 
of Palaebisca-Hydrax as a separate see, he should have looked 
to the matter at an earlier time, in preference to making any 
alteration now. 

What the result was is not clear; but it seems as if the 
country-people were allowed to gain their point, and prevent 
the separation of the villages from the diocese of Erythrun, 
It appears likely that it was Synesius’ skill in smoothing over 
asperities which induced Theophilus to yield; and, all the 
time, the metropolitan’s truly Catholic deference to authority 
is manifest in the way in which he professes himself ready, 
however much he may dislike the task, to submit to the 
command of his ecclesiastical superior—unless, at least, one 
is to say that he is a forerunner of some of our own modern 
English politicians, and makes a mental confusion between the - 
patriarch and the Church. 

The extreme humility of the style in which he asks for 
Theophilus’ judgment on various points is certainly remark- 
able. It is much more like that in which the Archbishop of 
Florence would write to the Pope than that in which the 
Archbishop of Capetown would correspond with the Primate 
of all England. There are indications that the power of the 
Alexandrine patriarch over the bishops of his patriarchate was 
greater than the similar authority exercised by the other 
patriarchs (even in secular affairs the administration of 
Egypt was somewhat different from that of the rest of 
the Empire); but hardly to such an extent as is hinted in 
Synesius’ case. Volkmann seems to have discovered the 
true solution, when he suggests that he may have made 
himself more dependent than was necessary at the beginning 
of his episcopate from motives of caution.’ He was 





1p, 237. 
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unfamiliar with his new surroundings, and thought it his 
best plan to turn at once in all difficult matters to his ex- 
perienced superior. He had the greatest respect for his 
advice, and was willing (when he asked for and obtained 
it) to treat it as law. 

In this same letter we find an episode which exhibits very 
clearly Synesius’ capacity for governing those who were placed 
under him. A dispute had arisen between Dioscorus, Bishop 
of Dardanis, and Paul, Bishop of Erythrum, as to the owner- 
ship of a ruined fort on a hillin Hydrax. The enemy being 
active at the time, this spot had become valuable, as it needed 
only repair to make it extremely useful to its possessors, if 
they should find themselves hard pressed. Dioscorus main- 
tained that the hill was in his diocese, and that Paul had 
secured it for himself by consecrating the fort, and had used 
force to keep the position. Paul declared that the place was 
already his, and had been consecrated, before ever Dioscorus 
had any jurisdiction in the neighbourhood. Synesius in- 
vestigated the matter, and gave his decision in favour of the 
Bishop of Dardanis. It became evident that the spot really 
belonged to him, and that he had refused to part with it when 
asked to do so. He locked the little building, and went away. 
Paul then broke into it, brought in a table, consecrated the 
edifice, and proceeded to lay claim to the whole of the hill 
which had to be traversed in order to reach the fort. The 
whole thing was a cunning manceuvre to get possession of the 
hill. All the bishops of the district, with a few exceptions, 
happened to be in session at Ptolemais;+ and, on hearing 
of the affair, were very indignant at Paul’s dishonourable 
behaviour. A feeling of reverence, however, deterred them 
from consenting to the secularisation of a consecrated building, 
whatever the means through which the consecration had been 
brought about. The metropolitan took a broader view of the 





1 They must have been rather far off to be easily consulted. 
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situation.! It was unreasonable, he held, to say that, because 
in a time of great danger the fort had been used for purposes 
of worship, therefore it must continue to be looked on as a 
church. Otherwise, every hill, every ravine, every natural 
or artificial stronghold, ran the risk of becoming a church and 
being accounted sacred; and the same would be the case with 
any private houses in which Catholics celebrated divine service 
during the time when Arianism was in power. The conditions 
under which the consecration had taken place made all the 
difference. Piety and superstition were two entirely distinct 
things; and the building and the furniture? which the Bishop 
of Erythrum had placed in it were not to be considered holy. 
Synesius therefore determined that the hill must be restored 
to Dioscorus, and, finding that Paul had already promised the 
restoration on oath, tried to avoid the unpleasantness of having 
to use compulsion. Paul, however, kept delaying the fulfil- 
ment of his undertaking; and Synesius, with a number of 
bishops, was obliged to visit the place in dispute and have 
the boundaries of the two dioceses accurately pointed out to 
him. The justice of Dioscorus’ case then became so manifest 
that many even of Paul’s supporters went over to his side. 
By his request a ribald lampoon which had been written on 
him by Paul, under the form of a letter to the patriarch, was 
then publicly read, with the result that the Bishop of Erythrum 
was overwhelmed with shame at his own line of action, and 
acknowledged himself altogether in the wrong. By so doing, 
he at once reconciled his opponent to him and gained 





1 In what he says on the subject there is an interesting trace of his 
philosophical antecedents. Od ydp éo7e Ta Xpiotiavav, he observes, ws 
émdvaryxes elvae Tais TeNeoTiKals tas Te Kal Pwvais, Womep Odkais Tioly guotkats, 
dxodovOjoar Td Oetov * drep av rao wvedua éyKdcuuov. It is not easy to decide 
whether he speaks somewhat contemptuously of his former Neo-Platonic 
belief in the existence of a World-Soul, or whether he only means that the 
Object of Christian worship is One much higher than the World-Soul, which 
he still holds to be a real being. The latter seems to us the more likely 
view. 

2 See Appendix B. 
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sympathy from the arbitrators. The controversy was finally 
settled in a friendly manner; and Dioscorus generously 
allowed Paul to become legal owner, not only of the hill, but 
also of the vineyards and olive-groves adjoining it.'| The 
metropolitan would have preferred that nothing further should 
have been heard of the matter; but he yielded to Dioscorus’ 
request that he would make its details plain to Theophilus, in 
order that this last might have no ground for suspecting the 
Bishop of Dardanis’ action in the affair. 

Though the writer of this letter does not at all magnify his 
own skill in the settlement of the dispute, it is easily seen 
that he was the moving spirit in the reconciliation between 
his two suffragans, and that it was chiefly his ability which 
brought the quarrel to so satisfactory a close. The opponents 
were warmly at variance, and the bishops who accompanied 
Synesius were in a dilemma between their sense of honesty 
and their sense of reverence. It was the tact and breadth 
of mind of the metropolitan himself which removed all the 
difficulties. 

He would not have been the Oriental that one looks for 
in a man so deeply imbued with the ancient Greek culture, 
and a bishop of the Alexandrine patriarchate, if he had not 
thoroughly mastered the art of politeness. But he meets all 





1 It is not clear whether the hill was sold or given to Paul. Volkmann 
(p. 243) takes the former view. We incline to the latter, despite the fact 
that, as Synesius says, Dioscorus was willing to sell or exchange it, and Paul 


wished to buy it (. . . Acowxédpov moddats évddvros aipéoecw. . . . Kal yap 
drodiaba udvov Tov NOgov, Kal auoBHy Sobvar wav dua Td KTHua, Kal dra TOANG 
mpocezetpev. . . .'O 58... HElov UreweNOet adds Thy els rov ddeApov AcdoKopov 


yevouevny aviv). For the writer continues: ‘Dioscorus got his own generosity 
as property in exchange for property, a greater in exchange for a less. . . . 
But, that my brother Dioscorus may not be unsuccessful on all points for 
all causes...’ (T@ d€ 4 peyadodpootvn, Kripa dvtl Krnuaros, metfoy avr’ 
é\dtrovos, mepryéyove. . . . ’ANN iva wh mavra ex mavTwv Oo adepos Acédaxopos 
dmorvyxdvy . » .)—words which would seem rather pointless, if Dioscorus 
had been paid for the property (even while we grant that he would have 
preferred to keep it). Apparently he made Paul a present of it, and in this 
case virtue was its own and (so far as material value was concerned) its only 
reward. 
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our expectations on this head: indeed, he is an adept at saying 
pretty things. His Le/ters are full of charming compliments 
to those whom he addresses; and, even where he is relating 
the facts of the quarrel between the Bishops of Dardanis and 
Erythrum, he is not content merely to mention the men by 
name, but, over and over again, gives them what seems to be a 
kind of official title, referring to them as ‘the Right Reverend 
Dioscorus,’ ‘the Right Reverend Paul’ (if we may so render 
the expression 0 evAaBéotaTtos). One cannot help tracing a 
vein of refined irony beneath such a sentence as ‘The Right 
Reverend Paul had composed a ribald and discordant lampoon 
on his brother.’ Does this latter characteristic, perhaps, reveal 
itself also in Lp. 156, where the writer is trying, soothingly 
but decidedly, to make it plain to some correspondent, whose 
identity does not transpire, that he is too late in applying for 
a bishopric? Is one doing Synesius a wrong in fancying that, 
notwithstanding his eulogistic language, he is quite satisfied 
that his friend had not applied in time to make him have the 
unpleasant duty of openly refusing him? The letter begins: 
‘The writing, with its great wisdom, its remarkable grace but 
remarkable brevity, nay, its remarkable sweetness of tone, to 
which your admirable intelligence gave birth—on being de- 
livered to me, both did me very much good, and, at the same 
time, caused me a twofold pleasure. The reason was that it 
was from a most excellent friend and one who altogether 
belongs to the number of those who are praiseworthy, and also 
that it was composed with a wealth of beauty.’ It goes on to 
say that, if Demosthenes had had the privilege of the corre- 
spondent’s acquaintance, he would have called him ‘a likeness 
of Hermes the Eloquent’: to disparage Synesius’ own attain- 
ments, and declare how much he would have profited by a 
more intimate association with so gifted a person as his friend: 
then, in two or three sentences, adds: ‘ You are just the sort 
of man I could have desired for the post, but, unhappily, it 
has already been filled’; and concludes by stating that the 
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bearer will explain how it was that the application came too 
late, and by an encouragement to the applicant to persevere in 
the study of philosophy. 

But, if Synesius is all suavity where he does not feel that 
any principle is at stake—and, in fact, wherever he possibly 
can be—he is not slack to act firmly and severely where he 
believes it his duty to do so. During the visitation in which 
he settled the contention between Dioscorus and Paul, he had 
to pass sentence in a disreputable quarrel between two priests. 
The details are not given; but the facts seem to be that Jason 
had by his violent language so much aroused the passion of 
Lamponianus, that the latter had caused him some grievous 
bodily injury. On being brought up for trial, Lamponianus 





confessed his guilt before he had been convicted, and was 
excommunicated. He professed penitence for his conduct, 
but, though the people begged that he might be forgiven, the 
bishop utterly refused to grant their petition, and even put 
the matter quite out of his own hands by remitting to the 
sole authority of the patriarch all power to withdraw the 
excommunication. The only right which he retained for him- 
self was to give permission for Lamponianus to be admitted to 
the Holy Communion, if he should be in imminent danger of 
death. But, if he recovered, the excommunication was to be in 
force, unless and until Theophilus rescinded it. 

After dealing with the strife between Jason and Lam- 
ponianus, Synesius goes on in Hp. 67 to another incident in 
which the latter had played, apparently, a dishonourable part. 
As the passage stands in Migne, we can give only an unsatis- 
factory translation. ‘With reference to the accusations which 
I have stated in detail, Lamponianus admits that he is in 
possession of them. He does not claim in any way to profit 
by the shipwreck which has destroyed the bond. But he asks 
for an opportunity of putting the crops up for sale, and said 
that he had set everything else on one side, and was devoting 
his attention to this one point—that of laying-by the money 
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for the poor. The sum was 157 pieces in current coin. ? Pétau 
hesitatingly proposes an emendation of the passage, but one 
of which he does not think very much? We believe that 
Volkmann has got the true idea of the meaning of the passage 
(the same idea, one would suppose from his note and transla- 
tion, as Pétau must have had, in spite of his dissatisfaction 
with it), when he says: ‘We hear of a certain Lamponianus 
embezzling the alms for the poor... . Lamponianus now con- 
fessed to having taken possession of the money. He would 
not take advantage of the fact that the documents concerning 
it had been lost in a shipwreck; but merely entreated indul- 
gence until after the sale of his harvest, when he would 
immediately refund the alms for the poor.’ * 

This seems to be the real signification of Synesius’ words, 
whether we accept Pctau’s conjecture of ypnuator for 
éykAnudtrov or not. In either case, whether we translate 
‘with reference to the accusations which I have stated in 
detail, or ‘with reference to the money which I have men- 
tioned, ® the radra appears to be the alms for the poor. With 
the second alternative, this is obvious. With the first, we 
must suppose that the éy«Anpata are charges concerning the 
moncy (which the bishop had spoken of in some letter not now 
extant), and that he purposely uses the vague expression 
radta for the money itself—perhaps, because, alluding to a 
very disgraceful fact, he would rather not set it forth in its 
naked ugliness oftener than is necessary. He does not like to 


1 Kal wepi r&v éyxAnudtov & deihnga, ratra Aawrwviavos &xev dmoroyel, Kal 
ovdey atvot rapa Tis vavarylas WpedetaOar, THs ronodans dpaves TO cvuUdNaLov adda 
katpov aire?, Tovs Kapmovs wyious yevécbar Kal pn mavTww amednoas évl TOUT® 
mpocéxerv Tov voov, ws ay Ta TrwXiKa KaTabeiro XpHuara. Noulopara 6€ hy énTa 
Kal TevTHKovTa pos Tols EKAaTOV. 

2 His note is: ‘Kai mepl rav éy«\nudrwv. Difficilis et salebrosus locus. 
Sic verti, quasi esset xpyudTwv, nec sic tamen mihi ipse satisfacio.’ 

3 «Quod vero ad pecunias attinet, de quibus egi antea, Lamponianus eas 
habere se fatetur, etc.’ 

4 p. 244. 

5 Aadausdvw. ‘6. to state distinctly, discuss. . . . 8. to quote, mention, 
Byzant.’ (Liddell and Scott.) 
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say: ‘Lamponianus admits that he has got the money’; and 
so he says instead: ‘Lamponianus admits that he has got %, 
as who should add: ‘You know what I mean.’ Under any 
circumstances, we are obliged to assume that he had written 
another letter on the subject to Theophilus, which has since 
perished ; for neither in the letter at present before us, nor in 
any other which we possess, has he previously either detailed 
these accusations or mentioned this money. 

‘Soon angry,’ a ‘ striker,’ ‘given to filthy lucre,’! a man who 
could actually take for his own purposes a sum intended for 
the poor—Lamponianus can hardly have been a very suitable 
person to be a Christian priest. Synesius evidently thought 
about as unfavourably of him as he could, as is shown by the 
extreme severity of the punishment which he meted out to 
him. Priest as he was, he was excommunicated for the rest 
of his life; only zn articulo mortis might he be restored to the 
number of the Faithful (unless the patriarch intervened in his 
behalf). Yet, on the whole, he seems to take it all calmly 
enough! No doubt, he weeps and professes penitence ;? but 
his tears appear to dry very quickly. He is busy preparing 
to refund the embezzled money, and actually has put every- 
thing else on one side till that is done! Wondrous compunction ; 
notable repentance! It seems, then, that, when once that is 
accomplished, he will have abundance of interests to occupy 
him! 

A Clergy Discipline Act must have been badly needed in 
the province of Ptolemais. It might be fortunate, in one 
sense, that such was not in force for the whole patriarchate of 
Alexandria; or the patriarch himself might have been in 
rather an awkward position. But, be this as it may, it must 
be allowed that Synesius was not altogether happy in the 
clergymen who came under his jurisdiction. Lamponianus 
was far from being the only one who shamefully dishonoured 





I Titusel 7. 2 Sakpvoy éxk weravolas apfKe. 
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his sacred office. The metropolitan asks Theophilus in this 
same letter to put a stop to a most objectionable practice 
which was rife, for one priest (perhaps ‘bishop’ is more 
probable, and the case is worse still) to bring an action 
against another (whether the defendants were in the right 
or not he will not say, so that even they may have been very 
ill-conducted persons), not with the purpose of seeing justice 
done, but in order to get into the good graces of the duces 
by increasing their wealth through fines imposed on the 
condemned.! He requests an order for the discontinuance of 
such actions. He will not name the offenders, and hopes 
that the patriarch may be equally discreet, should he discover 
who they are. He fears the unpopularity which might result 
to him, if he were to designate them plainly.” He is not even 
quite sure that he may not have rebuked some of the de- 
linquents too severely in private; but his conscience bears 
him witness that, if so, he did it with a good intention.” 
Poor man! obviously he feels that he has troublesome beings 
to deal with. But these expressions of timidity hardly look 
very strong in a bishop, and they come in strangely after 
his stern and uncompromising attitude towards Lamponianus. 
Yet one cannot altogether wonder at them. After having to 
face the people of Palaebisca and Hydrax, settle the dispute 
between Dioscorus and Paul, and give judgment in the case 
of a passionate and dishonest priest, he may well have asked 
himself whether his metropolitical office was to bring him 
nothing but pain and unpleasantness, and been tempted to 
try to make matters a little easier for himself. He had been 
living at high pressure, and the natural reaction had set 
in. He hoped to devise some plan of setting things straight 


1 Apyourréov éori kal wept Tavde TOy yivomevwn rap jw, va ywopera mav- 
onrat. ‘lepers iepéas mapavouay dudxovoe’ el pev emi Pevdect, ow ACY" mavTws € 
pet’ ErrBovov Tis mpoatpécews. Ov yap iva AdBwor dikas, GAN’ iva Tots dipxouo. TAY 
orpareundtwv ddixa Képdn pynotetowou. 

9 % 3 ig v “ 

2 iva wy amexOoluny adepots. 

3 ois ef kal Kara mpdowmoy idig Nav émireriunka, cvyxwpnrer Oeds. 
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without hurting anybody,! and exclaimed plaintively, ‘It is 
I who am perforce obliged to bear every one’s burdens on my 
shoulders !’? 

But there is nothing pusillanimous about Synesius. He 
may show us, now and then, that he is very human—not at 
all above desiring comfort and popularity. But, if he is 
weak, it is only for a moment; his better nature soon reasserts 
itself. He realises his responsibility, and he will be true to it 
to the end. His duty is to protect the feeble against the 
mighty, and protect them he will, whatever the consequences 
to himself. 

He did not shirk his task in the case of Lamponianus; 
but a far stronger instance of his courageous decision is 
to be found in his treatment of Andronicus. It might be 
easy enough, however unpleasant, to execute discipline on one 
of his own clergy; it was quite another matter when the 
offender was the Governor of Pentapolis. But Synesius was 
not to be trifled with in the discharge of his duty. 

Andronicus of Berenice* was a man of humble origin, 
who had bought the prefecture of his native country in 
defiance of the law;4 and was, we gather, in office when 
Synesius first appeared at Ptolemais as bishop. As,soon as 
the new prefect arrived, he began to rule in the most law- 
less fashion. One of his first acts was to revenge himself on 
his predecessor Gennadius,> a man of very different stamp.° 
It appears that they had taken opposite sides in politics, 





1 eicouae yap ov OeG meta TOO TaoW GUTOV TO wyKETL Tpoehew TEpatTepw THY 
doxnmootyny nuay* wh yap elmo THs "Exxdyolas. 

2 él dé rods euovs Gmous dvaBaive avayKn Ta TavTwY HopTia. 

* Bepevicn. This is the ordinary form of the name ; but our author seems 
to have spelt it differently ; for he calls Andronicus roy Bepovixéa (Ep. 58) 
and 6 Befpovixeds (Hp. 79a). 

+ See p. 215. > See ch. xi. 

6 Hp: 73. It is true that the name of Andronicus nowhere occurs in this 
letter ; but there can be little doubt that he is the governor whose iniquities 
the bishop is retailing, and whose recall he is trying to bring about 
(cp. Volkmann, p. 225; Druon, p. 56) through Troilus’ influence with 
Anthemius. 
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and, now that Andronicus had become powerful, he was 
eager to make his power felt... His method was to have an 
accusation of embezzlement of public funds brought against 
Gennadius. For some reason, he did not choose to bring 
the charge himself, but pitched upon an unknown man, and 
bade him act the part of accuser. This person refused ; 
and was promptly clapped in prison, where no one was 
allowed to visit him, and whence he was released only after 
he had promised to undertake the shameful task. 

Andronicus seems to have been utterly unprincipled, and 
very greedy of gain. Money he wanted, and money he would 
have. As for the means by which he attained his end, he 
cared nothing for them—provided he did attain it. The 
most obvious plan was the persecution of wealthy citizens ; 
and this course he pursued to a fearful length. 

Pentapolis, as we have seen,” had suffered severely from 
earthquake, locusts, famine, fire, and war; and its cup of 
affliction was filled to the brim when Andronicus appeared. 
He swooped down at once upon his victims, and soon showed 
that, in order to extract money, he would not stop short at 
threats. He had a complete workshop of novel instruments 
of torture—thumb-screws, foot-twisters, presses, nose-holders, 
ear-traps, and lip-screws—which he did not scruple to 
use in any case where he thought it safe. He turned the 
judge’s court into a torture-chamber. But, great as was his 
avarice, it was not only to enrich himself that he proceeded 
in this horrible manner. He must have taken a devilish 
pleasure in cruelty, for its own sake and with a view to ‘dis- 
playing the magnitude of his power. ‘Even those who 
possess property, says our author, ‘and are rich cannot retire 
without being beaten; but, while the slave is on his way home 
to fetch the money, his master is flogged and loses some of his 





1'Qs ra viv, radra’ Karam? Seomdrys 6 mpwnv dvTurodirevouevos, Kal Thy év 
mohirela Siapopay amd Tod Byuaros aywvigerat, 
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fingers. When he has no pretext to provide him with enter- 
tainment, Maximinus and Clinias are close at hand. On them 
he gratifies his passion.’ 

Another instance of his atrocious conduct is given in 
Ep. 57. Synesius had remonstrated with him, and by so doing 
roused his violent anger. He was not going to be put down 
by any of these meddling ecclesiastics! He would soon let 
them know who was to be master in the country! ‘A citizen 
we are told, ‘and from whom 
public money had been stolen, he—after demanding back 


? 


who had met with reverses, 


over ten thousand staters—determined, without giving him 
a respite, to put to death on account of a thousand—or 
rather, on account of me. For it is on account of me that 
he has imprisoned him in an unassailable castle and keeps 
him there—a castle such as that in which poets represent 
the Titans to have been bound, And, in order that he may 
not, as he says, be carried off by me, the man has now been 
compelled for four days to go without food, the gaolers having 
been forbidden to allow bread to be brought in. Nay, lately 
everybody heard him cry aloud that the statesman’s death 
would be of more value than the thousand staters! Where- 
fore he alarms and terrifies those who approach him with a 
view to buying the estates, and does all that he can to drive 
them away. I suppose what he wants is the man’s death, 
not the money !’ 

At last the prefect went so far that it was impossible any 
longer to reason with him or to allow him to be considered 
as a Christian; he added blasphemy to his sins. It seems 
strange that he should not long since have been driven forth 
from the society of the Faithful; but we must bear in mind 
how vast an amount of cruelty was tolerated, for centuries 
after, in powerful persons, provided they refrained from open 
mockery of the Faith. 

Andronicus was carried on by a sort of mad infatuation. 
He did as he pleased throughout the extent of his dominion ; 
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neither God nor devil should say him nay. Synesius felt 
that there was but one course left him to take. He summoned 
a council of his suffragans, and sentence of excommunication 
was passed upon the prefect and the accomplices of his 
villainy. We cannot do better than take the account from 
the encyclical which he sent to the other members of the 
episcopate announcing the council’s decision." 

‘Let no one consider as a Christian, nor call a Christian, 
Andronicus of Beronice. ... As an offender against God, 
let him, with all his household, be driven away from every 
Church. ... He was the first and only one among us to 
blaspheme Christ by word and deed. . . . He nailed his 
own injunctions to the church door, forbidding the right of 
asylum at the inviolable Table to the victims of his lawless- 
ness, and threatened the priests of God. ... That day, I 
affirm, produced the second Cross of God. For, as a reproach 
of the Christ, that ribald paper hung from the sacred door, 
and... was read by men... . An object of laughter was 
the writing to those of the heterodox who went by, just as 
was to the Jews that which was written along the Cross of 
the Christ. And yet, the inseription on the Cross, coming 
from an impious heart, was stately in its expression; as, 
through it, the Christ was proclaimed as King. But “ere, ex- 
pression agreed with heart. What happened after this was 
more grievous than what has just been recorded. . . . A man 
of noble birth, for no crime, but for misfortune, was being 
tortured ... and the affair was taking place at high noon, 
so that there might be no witnesses of his death but the 
executioners. Perceiving that the Church sympathised with 
him—by no other indication than that, when we heard of the 
matter, we at once rushed out, just as we were, to sit by the 
man and help him to bear his suffering—Andronicus raves, on 
hearing of it, at the idea that any one who is a bishop can 


1 Hp. 58. 
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have dared to pity a man who is hateful to him! After 
wantonly displaying the lawlessness of his character in many 
ways (egged on by the boldest of his attendants, Thoas, whom 
he uses as his instrument in the accomplishment of public 
calamities), he brought his madness to a climax by making 
the most godless declaration that it was in vain that he had 
placed his hope in the Church, and no one should be rescued 
from the hands of Andronicus, even if one laid hold upon the 
Foot of Christ Himself! This declaration, with undisciplined 
heart and voice, be thrice cried aloud. After that, the man 
can no longer be admonished, but, like a limb incurably 
diseased, he must be cut off from us, in order that the healthy 
part may not also be destroyed together with it, by the 
association. For pollution is contagious, and one who touches 
an accursed being is affected by his guilt. But we must be 
pure in the sight of God in both mind and body. Under 
these circumstances the Church of Ptolemais gives the follow- 
ing injunctions to her sisters in all parts of the earth: 

To Andronicus and his belongings, to Thoas and his belong- 
ings, let no sacred precincts of God be opened. To them be 
shut every holy shrine and enclosure. The Devil has no 
part in Paradise; and, even if he has succeeded in getting in 
unobserved, he is driven forth. I advise, then, every private 
citizen and governor neither to go under the same roof, nor 
to sit at the same table with him: and especially priests (or 
bishops)—who shall neither address them when alive, nor join 
in their funeral procession when they are dead. And if any 
one shall treat the Church as vile refuse, considering that she 
belongs to a small city, and shall receive those whom she has 
excommunicated, considering that it is not necessary to obey 
the poor Church, let him know that he has rent asunder the 
Church, which the Christ wills to be One. Such a man—be 
he Levite, or Priest, or Bishop—will be placed by us in the 
category of Andronicus; and we will neither join hands 
with him, nor ever eat at the same table. Very far shall 
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we be from allowing those who are willing to be associated 
with Andronicus and Thoas to communicate in the Ineffable 
Mystery !’ 

The metropolitan’s vigour is admirable. Up to a certain 
point, he is very long-suffering (too long-suffering, we might 
be tempted to think); but, when once that point has been 
passed, ecclesiastical discipline must have its way. 

Before, however, the notice of excommunication had been 
transmitted to other bishops, Andronicus professed penitence, 
aud threw himself on the Church’s mercy. Synesius was quite 
incredulous as to any improvement, and earnestly desirous of 
carrying out the determination of the council. He found him- 
self alone in his firm attitude, all his advisers being mastered 
by a weak pity for the culprit; and his great humility made 
him yield to their representations, though it was against his 
better judgment. He was but one against many, a younger 
man against his seniors, a mere novice on the Bench against 
those who had spent almost a life-time in the episcopate.* 
An honourable, though a mistaken, instinct of self-effacement 
prompted him, in deference to their wishes, to put off the 
publication of the excommunication for the present, and give 
Andronicus a reprieve. 

Synesius might well have asked ‘Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?’?; and he soon had the 
mortification of learning that his courtesy had been misplaced, 
and that a little more self-assertion on his part might have 
saved his people great suffering. Andronicus added con- 
fiscation and murder to the list of his crimes; and the bishop, 
in despair of himself being able to bring the criminal to book 
for his iniquities, gave himself some partial comfort with the 
thought that, at least, the excommunication should now pre- 
vail to the full. He had tested the character of Andronicus 





1 See p. 10. 
2 Jeremiah 13. 23. S. Isidore uses the proverbial expression Al@loTa 
ounxew, Hpp. 2. 16. 
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with even greater patience than was wise; and now, prefect 
though he was, he should be driven forth from all Church 
privileges, with as little hesitation as if he were an obscure 
person of no influence in the state. 

We have taken our information concerning Andronicus 
from the only source from which we could take it—from his 
opponent Synesius.t It is, therefore, possible that we may 
have painted him in darker colours than he deserves. It is 
possible, but not, we think, probable. Synesius was a most 
kindly personage, quite unwilling to quarrel seriously with 
any one, if he could help it; and the fact that, afterwards, 
when the prefect had fallen into an abject condition (no doubt 
in consequence of his ecclesiastical condemnation), he exhibited 
generous sympathy with him and strove to obtain for him the 
good offices of Theophilus,? appears strong evidence of the per- 
fect truth of what he says of Andronicus in the time of his 
prosperity. 

There is a close parallel, in one or two points, between 
Synesius’ conflict with Andronicus and that of S. Chrysostom 
with Kutropius. In each ease, the bishop came into collision 
with the minister over the Church’s right of Sanctuary (a right 
which, according to Volkmann, was not yet legally settled, 
though it had long been acknowledged in practice); in each 
case, the bishop defended the minister when the latter had 
fallen into danger.! 

We have already mentioned the philosopher’s opinion as to 
his own unworthiness to be consecrated. He seems to have 
been a prey, not unfrequently, to religious despondency. ‘I 
was frightened, he says, ‘by the idea that, deserving punish- 
ment as I did, I might, beyond what was right, lay hands upon 


1 Epp. 57, 58, 72, 73, 77, and 79a. 2 Ep. 89. 

* “Das zwar noch nicht gesetzlich fixirte, aber doch in der Praxis lingst 
anerkannte Asylrecht der christlichen Kirche’ (p. 228). Wolkmann adds 
that it was formally legalised in 431. 

* Cp. Druon, p. 58; Lapatz, p- 395; and Volkmann, p. 233. 
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the Mysteries of God. And I prophesied this ill-fortune—into 
which I slipped bodily. Why, directly I got here, I was sur- 
rounded with troubles ... God is far away. If the doings 
of Andronicus are the attacks of demons, they have accom- 
plished all that they desired. No longer did I experience my 
wonted happiness in prayer... The greatest of my mis- 
fortunes, which even makes my life of scant hopefulness, is 
that, though I am not accustomed in my supplications to fail 
to obtain an answer from God, now for the first time I know 
that I have prayed in vain. + Again, ‘You know that death 
had been prophesied for me on an appointed day of the year. 
That has been the day on which I became bishop! ... The 
greatest of my misfortunes, which even makes my life of scant 
hopefulness, is that, though I am not accustomed in my sup- 
plications to fail to obtain an answer from God, now for the 
first time I know that I have prayed in vain.? And again, 
‘Pray for me; for you will be praying for one who is forsaken, 
left desolate of all, and in need of such co-operation—since I 
myself hesitate to say anything to God on my own behalf. 
For everything is taking a contrary turn for me, on account 
of my daring audacity, in that (although a man in sins, brought 
up away from the Church, having had a different education) I 
laid my hands upon the Altars of God.’® 

Such words as these look very like the outpourings of a 
heart really wanting in faith. They give one the impression 
that Synesius had never got quite beyond the youthful feel- 
ing that life ought to be, on the whole, an almost uninterrupted 
period of joy and pleasantness. The glad brilliant hopes of 
earlier days are beginning to wane before the sombre realities 
of maturity; and the bishop, naturally but unreasonably, 





1 Ep. 57. 2 Hp. 79a, 

3 Ep. 67. It is probable that all these three letters were written about 
410. The similarity of expression in Zpp. 57 and 79a (the latter part of the 
two quotations given above is verbally identical, except for the use of ixeolacs 
in the former, corresponding to ixereiacs in the latter) makes us believe that 
those two were composed at almost exactly the same time. 
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resents their disappearance. His gourd has withered, and he 
finds himself exposed to the scorching heat of the sun. With 
Jonah, he nearly cries: ‘It is better for me to die than to 
live’;* but the bitter disappointment has not quite the same 
effect on him as on the Hebrew Prophet. He is too gentle to 
be roused to anger; instead, he falls into painful depression. 
He feels deserted alike of God and man; he thinks that he 
can do nothing further in a world where all is toil and con- 
fusion, where the evil spirits have such awful power, where 
‘Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward? <I 
have many misfortunes, even as many as it is possible for 
man to have.’ ‘So long ought Synesius to have lived as he 
was without experience in the woes of life.* In his hour of 
trial, his Neo-Platonism, for all its loans from Stoic sources, 
fails to give him any real help. He professes to believe that 
nothing is evil for which one is not oneself responsible ;> but 
he cannot make that theory a practical factor in his existence. 
His case reminds one of two satirical sayings : ‘ Philosophy 
triumphs easily over past, and over future evils; but present 
evils triumph over Philosophy’; and ‘This same Philosophy 
is a good horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on a journey.’ 
He has still no great experimental knowledge of the Bible’s 
teaching. He has scarcely got beyond the pagan feeling (or, 
we may go so far as to allow him, the ancient Israelitish feel- 
ing derivable from the earlier books of the Old Testament) 
that earthly prosperity is a sign of the Divine approval : 
earthly adversity, a token of the Divine displeasure. He is 
a long way from realising the Christian view of the matter. 
He does not grasp the meaning of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
when it says: ‘My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him: for whom the 


1 Jonah, 4. 8. oc fo) eae a 3 Hp. 10. + Hp. 16. 

> Ep. 126. pundev elvae trav ov ep juiv ayabdv 7 xaxév. Owing to our 
author’s classical learning, it is worth while comparing with this sentiment 
Euripides’ dewdv yap ovdev trav dvaykaiwy Bporois (Fragment 757). 
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Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth’;1 nor that of even the author of the book of 
Proverbs, whose words? the Apostolic writer quotes. This 
want of faith on Synesius’ part is a decided blemish in his 
character. Much as we admire him, we cannot but admit that 
he falls considerably short of reaching a place in the ranks of 
Christian heroes. 

But, while we are not permitted to extenuate the unseemli- 
ness of this despondency, or to forget that lack of faith is in 
itself sinful, we may not dare to judge the bishop on this 
point, and condemn him. He had as good ground for low 
spirits as most men can have. He had abandoned the exist- 
ence which he loved for one for which he believed himself 


quite unqualified. (Some think—and we cannot prove them 





mistaken—that he sacrificed his dearest affections.°) Within 
a short space he had lost his three sons. Andronicus had 
filled the land with ‘lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ 
Everybody looked to Synesius for protection, and he con-_ 
sidered that they had sadly overrated his influence. The 
country was being harassed by the Ausurians. Anysius, it is 
true, worked wonders against them: but he was recalled, and 
replaced by Innocent, who was too old and feeble to check 
the course of the dangerous barbarians. Is it strange that the 
bishop, thus assailed by troubles on all sides, should have 
given way before the onset of his difficulties? Let the man 
who, placed in his position, could do better than he did, first 
cast a stone at him. 

We have already dealt with our author’s disbelief of the 
Resurrection of the Body; whether after his consecration he 


4 1D S558. Boas Lilinsgiys 

3 Though in one passage he seems to refer to this text (see page 240). 

4 ¢Synesius verlangte von einem Gebete sofortige Erhérung. Wenn sie 
ausblieb, war er niedergeschlagen und hielt sich fiir von Gott verlassen. 
Besteht nicht aber der Hauptsegen des wahren christlichen Gebetes darin, 
dass die Seele des Beters sich in den géttlichen Willen finden lernt . ..?’ 
(Volkmann, p. 245). 5 See ch. x. 
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became convinced that he was in error on the point, is not 
known. If Pétau is right in the date which he assigns to 
Ep. 4,, we have (what is probably a unique thing in ecclesi- 
astical history) a bishop expressing himself as more than 
half-certain of the truth of the astounding theory that death 
by drowning carries with it the actual destruction of the soul! 
Lapatz (who, however, puts the letter much earlier) thinks 
that Synesius is jesting, and does not mean his words to be 
taken seriously ;2. but the manner in which the subject is 
introduced seems too solemn to allow us to take this view. 
‘J swear to you by the God whom philosophy honours, I was 
disquieted by that idea of Homev’s,% is hardly the way in 
which a religious-minded man like our friend would bring 
forward a piece of pleasantry ; though we admit that a bit of 
keen irony is prefaced in a similar way in Hp. 44. We believe 
that Synesius intended his statement to be taken literally, but 
that it was written some nine years before he became bishop. 
Even afterwards, the worthy man appears to have been 
unsound enough; but, surely, not to such an extent as Pétau 
would lead us to imagine! 

In £p. 57, we find him putting forward the strangely in- 
sufficient notion as to the reason for the Divine Incarnation, 
‘Tf it had been possible for an Angel to live among men for 
more than thirty years,-without contracting any harm from 
the evils of Matter, so as to be affected by it, what need that 
the Son of God should come down?’ Synesius seems to think 
that it was only the excessive sinfulness of the world which 
made it impossible for an Angel to have taken ‘on him the 
seed of Abraham,’ and worked out the renewal of our race. 
Apparently he regards the Jncarnation as if it were no more 
than a necessary preliminary to the Atonement—as though 
(if the expression may be used with reverence) the Almighty 


1 See p. 30. 2 pp. 244, sq. 
3 "Hue dé év rots Sewots, duvupl co Oedv dv dirtocopia mpecBever, TO’ Ounprxdv 
ZO partev €xetvo. 
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had been reduced to such straits by the Devil’s malicious 
attack on man, that there remained to Him no choice but the 
sending of His Divine Son on earth; and our author involves 
himself, by implication, in the difficulty that, if that were so— 
if the Incarnation only took place to remedy the baneful 
effects of the Fall—then the Evil One has indirectly been the 
cause of the greatest honour and happiness which ever has 
been, or ever could be, conferred on mankind. So far as one 
can venture to dogmatise on such a point, may we not say that 
the Incarnation would probably have been brought about, 
even if man had continued in his Original Righteousness ? 
‘There is no need to think that it was sin which caused the 
Eternal Son to become man. The mediatorial function is 
essentially His, and it seems as if it could never have been 
thoroughly fulfilled by anything short of an Incarnation . . 
The very nature of the Son of God contains, we may say, a 
predisposition to enter into the closest connexion with the 
world and with man ... The aptitude of the Word for 
becoming man, and the aptitude of man for receiving the 
Word, together claim the Incarnation as their natural result, 
Instead of being surprised to find the Word made flesh, we 
might rather have been surprised had it not been so; and 
instead of turning to the Fall for an explanation and a cause 
of the great mystery, we may wonder at the imperturbable 
mercy which held on upon its course in spite of man’s re- 
bellion.’? It is, moreover, not easy to grasp how, in any 
case, an Angel could have effected an atonement. No one 
could do this but He Who is both God and Man; and the 
incarnation of one of the heavenly creatures would, at best, 
only have made him able to represent the one party in the 
matter. 

Perhaps Synesius is only speaking rhetorically in this 
passage, and uses so strong an expression with no other 





1 Mason, The Faith of the Gospel, pp. 162, sqq. 
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intention than to emphasise the great difficulty of living in the 
world without being of the world.1 His philosophical training 
would naturally lead him to depreciate the material, in order 
to exalt the spiritual. But, even if we deal thus gently with 
him, and soften as far as we may the roughness of the manner 
in which he handles so prominent an article of the Catholic 
Creed—we are forced to admit that the Bishop of Ptolemais 
must have been a most unsafe guide in theological matters. 
One marvels what kind of doctrinal instruction his flock can 
have received from him.. If only we might imagine that they 
were the primitive, simple-minded, people described in Ep. 
147, we might hope that, while deriving great profit from his 
example of personal piety and devotion, they were quite 
incapable of being influenced by the flight of his intellectual 
fancies. Unhappily, there seems slight doubt that that letter 
was written before Synesius became bishop. It relates to the 
inhabitants of the extreme border of Cyrenaica; and, though 
they would probably be within his province, they would 
almost certainly be in the diocese of some other bishop.” 
His own immediate charge was the coast-town of Ptolemais, 
where intercourse with the outside world was much more 
common, and where, in consequence, men were far more likely 
to be able to think for themselves. 

But, however unsound he may have been—at all events, 
during part of his career—on dogmas of the highest import- 
ance, we dare not term him a heretic; for there was in him 
none of that spiritual pride, none of that presumptuous dis- 
regard of authority, which forms the very kernel of heresy. 
He had no desire to set himself in opposition to the proper 
teaching of the Church; and, even where he felt himself 
unable to accept that teaching as true, he had, by some odd 





1 S. Isidore expresses the ordinary opinion of the monk on this last subject 
in Hpp. 1. 77 and 402. 

’ As Palaebisca and Hydrax were somewhere in that region (see p. 258), 
it is possible that the Bishop of Erythrum may have been their diocesan. 
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system of casuistry, persuaded himself that he could yet set 
it forth in his episcopal ministrations. The initiated few 
could have their esoteric method to themselves, while the 
uncultivated many must be allowed the myths which gave 
them all that they needed, and, at the same time, prevented too 
sacred mysteries from being dishonoured by being submitted 
to minds profane. 

Certainly, the gocd bishop considered himself a loyal 
Athanasian, and, as such, in duty bound to curse the Arians 
roundly. Arianism, we gather from £p. 67,1 had been rampant 
in the diocese of Ptolemais at the time when Siderius was 
translated to it by 8. Athanasius; and Zp. 5 leads us to believe 
that there was a fresh outbreak of that heresy there, and in 
Egypt? (which had gained some powerful adherents at court), 
when Synesius was bishop. However vague in his own 
opinions,-he had no sympathy with that style of error, and at 
once set to work to try to extirpate it. He evidently applied 
to S. Isidore of Pelusium for help in this matter. But, what-_ 


év I[ro\euatéc rov évovta cucxpov ere THs dpOodoklas omwOhpa. 
See Lp. 128. 

% Volkmann (p. 225) connects Isidore’s Hpp. 1. 232 and 241 with Synesius’ 
resistance of Andronicus; but 241 must be a slip for 418; 232 and 418 deal 
with a similar subject, and in both the example of Phinehas is quoted ; 241 
is of quite a different character, and speaks of the perfect Divinity of God the 
Son. Wecannot see how it could apply to the bishop’s struggle with the pre- 
fect. (See further below.) We believe that all three of these letters really 
refer to the question of the Hunomians, ‘The blessing of Moses,’ mentioned 
by our author in Zp. 5, appears a manifest reference either to Numb. 25 
(see particularly verses 5, 7, 10-13) or to Exod. 32. 26-29. The phrase 
porxacbat Ti "Exkd\noiavy makes one think of the former; on the other hand, 
Synesius’ word zrapeu8or7} securs twice in the Lxx of the latter. Whichever 
the passage to which allusion is intended, it was probably suggested to him 
by Isidore; in the one case, by the mention of Phinehas in the abbot’s 
Epp. 1, 232, and 418 ; in the other, by the reference to Moses’ being raised 
up against his fellow-countrymen in the second of these two letters. 
Synesius is not very familiar with the Holy Scriptures; when he has got 
such an authority as Isidore to help him, he is likely to make all the use of 
him that he can. If these letters were written, as we think, to assist the 
bishop in dealing with the Eunomians, the fact gives us an additional reason 
for believing that he is inclined even to use violent measures against 

the heretics (see next page). Isidore’s allusions are painfully calculated to 


1 
2 
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ever he may have lacked in solid grounds forargument, he 
could make up in the way so general in those days—by strong 
language. He has no desire to palter with the doctrines of 
Christianity, those of them which he believes to be of import- 
ance; and, so far as he can help it, he will not tolerate within 
his diocese any who are in error on these points. He says: 
‘, .. the most godless heresy of Eunomius! ... Take care 
that these bastard-priests, these newly-arvived apostles of the 
Devil and of Quintianus, do not, without your noticing, leap on 
the flock which you tend .. .’2 He seems even to encourage 
his clergy to employ force against the false teachers, when 
he continues: ‘Become earnestly desirous of the blessing of 
Moses, which he bestowed on the men who had aroused mind 
and hands against those who had committed impiety in the 
camp... It is good to curse those who transegress?.,. Make 
known the evil bankers‘ who mark Divine Truth with a false 
stamp. Make it clear to all who they are; and let them, thus 


encourage such methods—and the more so, that he speaks favourably of 
S. Peter’s misguided zeal in cutting off Malchus’ ear, without ever giving a 
hint of the rebuke which his hasty action brought down upon him (S. Matt. 
26. 51, sy., compared with S. John 18. 10, sq.). Miss Gardner (p. 159) 
thinks that these letters were written ‘to remove’ Synesius’ ‘scruples as 
to uniting military and ecclesiastical duties by citing the examples of Old 
Testament worthies,’ and connects them with his spirited resistance to the 
Ausurians. Isidore’s Epp. 1. 241—which we take to have been written about 
the same time as the other two, and, like them, to have been intended (as 
stated above) to help Synesius when he was actually engaged in his episcopal 
work—is supposed by Volkmann (p. 220) to have been despatched at an 
earlicr date, in the interval between his election and consecration, while he 
was at Alexandria, engaged, no doubt, in making a more careful study of 
Christian dogmatics than he had previously done, 

1 Cp. Ep. 67 rods abéous ray é& ’Apetov Katpouvs. 2 Hip. ds 

° Kaddv 6€ kal rapaBalvovow emapdcacbat. Cp. Euripides’ 

éorl Tou Kadov 
Kaxovs KoNd feu. (Fragment 679. ) 

+ rods tpamegiras tovs movnpo’s. Have we not here an allusion to the 
expression yivecde rpamegirar ddkimor, quoted as a saying of our Lord’s by 
many early Christian writers? (The Rev. T. Barns has given us a list of 
some twenty passages from various Fathers in which it so occurs, and 


there appear to be many others.) Among the authorities who mention the 
words is Origen. 
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dishonoured, be driven forth from the confines of Ptolemais 
... Let any one who acts contrary to this be accursed in the 
sight of God. } 

Of the distinctively Christian writings of Synesius (what- 
ever there may have been of this kind) very few remain to 
us. Five of the //ymns are of this character, and the two 
fragments of Homilies. But these supply us with only scanty 
illustrations of the nature of his teaching. //omily 1 contains 
a probably much-needed exhortation to his people to celebrate 
Festivals in a religious, and not a worldly, manner, and a 
characteristically Alexandrine interpretation of Psalm 75. 82 

No tradition that we have heard of speaks of him as ever 
having been well-known as a preacher, though he certainly 
had rhetorical gifts, and his great knowledge of the Greek 
Classics would have enabled him to illustrate his points in a 
manner which need have no fear of being hackneyed. We do 
not believe that he at any time excelled in this line. There 
were many obstacles in the way. He was too much of a 
dreamer to speak in a way well ‘ understanded of the people’; 
the hopes and anxieties of his flock were too lowly in his eyes 
for him to be able to deal sympathetically with them; he did 
not sufficiently perceive that Christianity is a religion which 
stands absolutely alone, without ally or counterpart of any 
sort; his grasp of Catholic Dogma and his acquaintance with 
the Bible were too slight. Volkmann® inclines to the idea 
that his multifarious duties prevented his preaching much, 
and that he perhaps entrusted this office chiefly to some of 
his priests. Miss Gardner‘ (while suggesting, as an alternative, 
that he may sometimes have read his congregation a homily 
by a noted preacher) holds the same opinion, with reference 
to the earlier days of his episcopate. 








1 Cp. Lp. 45. 

2 With this Homily should be compared Isidore Zpp. 1. 6 and 2. 3. The 
latter deals with a similar text, the former with this identical one, and the 
abbot’s treatment of the subject is far more satisfactory. 

35a Leos Sypadl23: 
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We are doubtful whether this was so. When Valerius, a 
Greek who found preaching in Latin a difficulty to him, 
employed the services of S. Augustine, then still a priest, 
for this purpose, ‘it was at first objected to, as a novelty in 
Africa, that a presbyter should preach in the presence of 
a bishop.’! That was not more than twenty years before 
Synesius was consecrated. In such a matter, however, local 
custom may well have varied; and, where variety might 
exist, one cannot claim the practice of the Western Church 
of Africa as evidence for that of the neighbouring Eastern 
Church of Cyrenaica. Besides, the new departure ‘was soon 
imitated in other dioceses.’? That it can hardly have been 
a novelty everywhere is plain from the fact that, some 
170 years or so earlier, Origen, while still a layman, was 
invited by Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, 
Bishop of Caesarea, to preach to their people, and that, 
when Origen’s own bishop, Demetrius of Alexandria, found 
fault with their conduct, they were able to show precedents 
for such a thing.? 

There is, consequently, nothing to prove that Synesius may 
not usually have left the preaching to priests; but the 
energetic way in which he threw himself into his new work 
makes it more probable that he did not fail to attend to this 
particular branch of it. He probably preached often after he 
became bishop; but, whether constant practice would have 
made him eminent in this line (which, for the reasons given 
on f. 284, we do not think would have been the case) or 





1 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 125. * [bid. 

* Kusebius, 6. 19. He gives their defence in what appears to be a letter 
addressed by them to Demetrius, though he is spoken of in the third person. 
IIpocé@nxe dé (t.e. Demetrius) rots ypduuacw, bre roOro ovdE Tore KovTON, ovdE 
viv yeyévnrat, To mapdvrav émikdrwy datKods duudetv, odK O15’ Srws Tpopavas ovK 
abn AEywr. “Orrov yoov ebploxovrar oi émirjdecoe pods Td Wpedetv Tods adegovs, 
kal mapakahodvra: T@ haw mpocomdey Urd Tov aylwy émoxbdruv’ omep év 
Aapdvoos Hvedmis bd Néwvos, xal év Ixovlw Iavdivos bard Kédoou, kal ev Suvvddors 
Oeddwpos Urd ’Arrixod Tv paxaplwy ddekpav. Elkds 6é kal év &AXovs Tdmots TOTO 
yiverOat, juds dé un eldévac. 
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not, it is to be remembered that his episcopate was very 
short and very busy, and he never got a fair chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

We cannot, of course, expect him to be familiar with either 
Church tradition or the decrees of councils. We have seen 
him dealing very calmly with a Nicene canon? (though it is 
quite likely that he was not aware of its existence, and only 
spoke from his knowledge of the general practice). The 
questions which he puts to Theophilus as to Alexander and 
the absentee bishops are scarcely such as we should look 
for from anybody who was well versed in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

The case is an interesting one, and worth considering in 
detail. Alexander, a native of Cyrenaica, had been con- 
secrated Bishop of Basinopolis, in Bithynia, by 8. Chrysostom, 
of whom he became a devoted admirer. When Theophilus’ 
party triumphed, Alexander, with many other Joannites (as 
the Saint’s supporters were called), was driven from his see. 
After a time, peace was made; but the Bishop of Basinopolis, 
instead of returning to Bithynia, remained over two years 
still at Ptolemais, apparently quite unconcerned as to whether 
he was regarded as bishop or layman, During the first year 
of his own episcopate, Synesius wrote to ask the patriarch 
what was the correct attitude for him to adopt towards 
Alexander. Some persons of venerable age—very anxious 
not to transgress any canon on the subject, but adinitting 
that they were not clearly informed as to what the canons 
ordered—behaved somewhat harshly to him, and would not 
even enter a house in which he was, lest they might un- 
consciously find themselves on the side of laxity. Synesius, 
though unable to blame their conduct, did not imitate it. He 
thought it best to make a distinction between public and 
private matters. In church he ignored Alexander, and did 





1 pp. 42, sq. 
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not recognise his episcopal character. When on his way 
thither, he earnestly hoped that he might not have the dis- 
comfort of meeting him; and, if he did come upon him, he 
would not see him, but affected to be interested in some 
object in a different direction, blushing meanwhile at his own 
duplicity. In ordinary life, he treated him with the greatest 
respect and kindliness, and showed him the same honour as 
he was accustomed to display towards any of the local 
bishops to whom no suspicion attached. When any one of 
these became his guest, Synesius allowed him precedence in 
all points, paying no regard to the superiority of his own 
position as metropolitan (although some persons reproached 
him for not standing more on his dignity). Thus, in his 
own house, he entertained Alexander as a valued friend. 
But he was ill-satisfied with the inconsistency of his 
behaviour. He wished to obey the law; and his gentleness 
revolted from severe measures. What was he to do? Let 
him know what the Church ordered; and, if needful, he was 
prepared to do violence to his personal feelings. Theophilus, 
sitting in the seat of S. Mark, must give him a plain answer 
to a plain question. Was Alexander to be considered a 
bishop, or not ?? 

To the letter in which he first unfolded the subject he 
received no reply; and he returned to the same matter in 
the letter from which we have already obtained the in- 
formation as to the proposed appointment of a bishop for 
Palaebisca and Hydrax, the quarrel of Paul and Dioscorus, 
and other things. 

So far, Alexander’s had been mentioned as an isolated case; 
and nothing had been said to hint that he was to blame for 
more than neglect of his diocese. Now, Synesius declared 
that there was a whole class of such persons, and that they 
went wherever they thought it most profitable to go. These 





1 Ep. 66. 
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Vacantivi (our author represents them under the hideous 
form Backxaytiov.—which may be due to his own ignorance 
of Latin, or that of the Greek-speaking populace in general— 
with the request ‘Forgive my momentary use of a rather 
outlandish term’?) had left their sees of their own free will, 
and were roaming about Cyrenaica. He proposed that their 
episcopal character should be overlooked, and they treated as 
laymen, as such a course would soon bring them to a wiser 
frame of mind. They wished to be held in honour; and, if 
this were denied them everywhere else, would go back to 
their duties, in order to obtain the honour in the place where 
they ought already to have sought it. In public, let them be 
as laymen, and nothing more (provided, of course, that the 
patriarch approved). How they were to be treated in private 
could not be settled, till Theophilus had expressed himself in 
the matter. As no answer had yet come from Alexandria, 
Synesius had discussed the question with Dioscorus, and 
ordered the despatch of a fresh copy of Hp. 66; for a reply: 
was very much needed, 

The metropolitan’s public treatment of Alexander has, we 
think, been misunderstood by Miss Gardner and Volkmann. 
They represent him as informally excommunicating the 
Bishop of Basinopolis. The former says: ‘He has not 
admitted him to the Communion, ? while the latter adds 
that he has not even permitted him to enter the church.’ 
Our author’s actual statement is: ‘In church, I did not 








1 dvétn yap mou puxpdv vroBapSaploavros. Volkmann makes an interesting 
suggestion on the subject of the term Bacxavrifo, asking whether, if not a 
mere clerical error, it may not represent a popular etymology given by the 
uneducated classes to the Latin word which they did not understand, and 
which they connected with Backaivw (p. 240, note *), Backaivw means ‘to 
slander,’ ‘to envy,’ or ‘to bewitch’; and the populace may have thought 
that the name described some objectionable quality in the character of the 
Absentees. 

2 p. 130. 

3 «Er liess ihn nicht in die Kirche kommen und schloss ihn aus von der 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft’ (p. 239). 
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welcome him,! or allow him to share in the Holy Table.’ 2 
This expression does not seem to us to refer to the question 
of communicating at all. Certainly, éxowevnoa at once 
Suggests ‘communion’; but the genitive must be that of 
the thing communicated in, not at. In the Blessed Eucharist, 
the Thing communicated in is not the Holy Table, but the 
Body and Blood of our Lord. Therefore, unless we are to 
Suppose that we have here a grammatical irregularity,* the 
words give no hint of excommunication. Synesius’ meaning 
must surely be: ‘I did not receive him in church (with the 
formal reception due to a bishop), or allow him to exercise the 
right (which, as a bishop, he shares with me) of celebrating 
the Divine Mysteries. It is manifest throughout, that, in 
church, the metropolitan refused to recognise the bishop 
in Alexander, but treated him as one of the faithful laity. 
‘He remains with us as if it made no difference to him even 
if anybody should behave to him as to a layman.’® He enter- 
tained him hospitably in his own house (Miss Gardner even 
thinks*—and the idea seems to us a probable one—that 
Alexander was living in the household)—a thing which he 
could not do in the case of a person who had been ex- 
communicated,’ no matter how informally. The question 
addressed to Theophilus is not, ‘Is Alexander to be 





? For the construction with the dative, see Liddell and Scott, déxouac II. 

2 CExkdyoig: wey obdk edeEdunv avrov, oddé rpamécns iepds exowavynoa. Lp. 66. 
Pétau renders: ‘In Ecclesiam quidem admittere illum nolui, nec sacram 
cum eo mensam communem habui.’ 

® When Synesius speaks (in Ep. 67) of admitting Lamponianus to the 
Holy Communion, he uses quite a different phrase—kouwwvias abt weradotvat. 

4+ Even such irregularity does not affect the point ; for, if rpamégns iepas 
means ‘at the Holy Table’ (which we are not prepared to believe), all that 
Synesius says is that he did not grant Alexander clerical Communion. See 
p. 291. 

> Mévec 6€ map’ tiv, domep undev alr@ diapépov, av cal Tus os (Ovary 
poo pépnrat. 

ep: 120: 

” See particularly with what severity he denounces excommunication on 
any possible bishop, priest, or deacon, who should thus associate with the 
excommunicated Andronicus and Thoas (p. 273) 


T 
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considered a Christian ?’ but ‘Is Alexander to be considered a 
bishop ?’ 

The matter is made clearer still by Zp. 67. ‘It seems to 
me, Most Reverend Father, we read there, ‘that every church 
should be forbidden to those who have abandoned their own 
churches; and that, until they go back and settle there, no 
one should welcome them at the Altar, or invite them into 
the stalls: but that men should allow them to remain un- 
noticed as ordinary persons in the public seats, whenever they 
rush into a church. The latter part of the sentence shows 
that Synesius had no wish to excommunicate the absentee- 
bishops: only, they were not to receive the honour to which 
their office properly entitled them. The former part, there- 
fore, must mean that they were not to be allowed to exercise 
episcopal functions in any church; they were not to be 
admitted to the Altar, for the purpose of celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist or conducting any service (or, it may be, for the 
purpose of communicating among the clergy). ‘In public, 
we must treat them thus, as nothing but laymen.’ 

The supposed excommunication of Alexander is all the 
more strange in Miss Gardner and Volkmann, that they both 
sive elsewhere a perfectly correct account of what Synesius 
wished to do with the Vacantivi. ‘The remedy proposed by 
Synesius is, that they be treated as private persons, and not 
admitted to any sacerdotal functions or privileges until 
ambition drives them to their official posts, where they may 
be of some account,’ says the one; while the other notes that 
they were not to be allowed to officiate at the Altar, and nught 
merely remain among the laity during Divine Service. : 





1 See next page. 2 Gardner, p. 139. 

3 ¢Er war der Ansicht, man miisse denen, die so ihre eigene Kirche im 
Stiche gelassen hatten, jede Kirche untersagen, sie zu keinem Dienst am 
Altar zulassen und ihnen keinen Ehrenplatz einriumen, sondern ihnen nur 
auf den Laienbiinken in der Kirche einen Sitz verstatten. Die Verweigerung 
der ihnen gebiihrenden Standesehre wiirde sie am ersten vermogen dorthin 
guriickzukehren, wohin sie gehirten.’-—Volkmann, p. 240. 
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Pctau too observes that Synesius desired the Vacantivi to 
be received merely to lay-Communion. He quotes from the 
19th canon of the Council of Laodicea, to show that the clergy 
alone could communicate at the Altar! He refers also to 
the 15th of the Apostolical Canons, which permits only lay- 
Communion to absentee-clerics? Then he gives two canons 
of the Council of Nicaea, the 15th and 16th, directed against 
the same offenders, the second of which says that they are 
to be regarded as excommunicated, if they will not return to 
their proper dioceses.? Zonaras and Balsamon, he tells us, 
take this to mean that they are deprived only of clerical 





‘In the Greek Church, at the present day, when the laity are to com- 

municate, the celebrant goes forth from the ‘ Royal Gate’ (see Appendix B), 
and stands on the steps in front of it. The people come up, and, standing 
below him, receive Both Kinds together, which he gives them in a spoon. 
* This canon says: Ei ris mpeoBtrepos 7) didkovos 7) d\ws TOO Karaddyou Tay 
khypixGv drroneiivas riy éavtrod Tapockiay eis érépay dréOy, Kal mavTedOs weracras 
varpiBy év &dXy wapockia Tapa yvounv rod idiov émucxérov' rovrov KeAevomev 
kenkére Nevroupyeiv, udduora ef TpooKadouuevou abrdov rod émiucxémou abrod éraven- 
Gey odx brjKovcev émipmévwy TH arakia* ws Naikds pévror exeice KOW WYETH, 
(Hefele, vol. i. p. 464.) It will be observed that, notwithstanding the 
opening words, which deal with the clergy of every rank, this seems, 
otherwise, to speak only of those below the episcopal order. Perhaps the 
14th of these canons would apply better to Alexander’s case ; but it assigns 
no punishment to those who infringe it. It runs: ’Emicxoroy wh eSelvar 
KkaraneiWavra Thy éavrob mapoiktay érépa émiumndav, Kav word wrecbven dvayxagnrat, 
ef on Tes eUNoyos airla } ToOTo Bratouévy avrov Tovey, ws tov Te Képdos Suvauévou 
avrod Tos éxeloe Noyw evoeBeias TuuBarAr\ecOae* Kal rodro dé ovK ag’ éaurod, 
GNXA Kpioee ToAKGY EmiokédTuY Kal Tapaxrnoer peyisry. This prohibition was 
also made by the Councils of Arles (314), Antioch (341), and Sardica (Id. 
p. 463). 

% Canon 15: Arc& roy zoddv Tdpaxov kal Tas ordoes ras yvouevas &doke 
TavTdmrace weprapedqvar Thy cuvnbear, Tiv mapa rov Kavova evpeletcav ev Tice 
Héperw, wore amd modews els wédw Mh peTaBaivew pre éwlakomov, urjre Tpeo- 
PuTepov, wre didkovoy. ef 6€ Tes MeTa TOV Tis aylas Kal Meydhns cuvddov Spov 
TowvTw Twl émixephoeerv, 7 €midoln éavrdv mpdypyare TOLOUTW, akupwOhcerat 
éEdmavtos TO KaTackevacua, Kal amoxaracradjoerat TH €xxAnola, n 6 éricKoros 
7) 0 wpecBurepos ExetporovnOn. (Id. p. 422.) 

Canon 16: “Ocor peoxwdives are Tov PbBov Tod Ocod wpd dpOarpay Exovres, 
pare Tov ExkAno.acTiKoy Kavova elddres, dvaxwpihaovor Tis éxkAnolas, mpeoBvrepoc 7) 
didkovor 7) OAws ev TS kavdve eLerafouevo.’ obror ovdapds dexrol dpeldovaw elvac év 
érépg éxkXnola, d\NA wacav adrots avdykny éwdyerOat xph, avactpépew els rds 
EQUTW TapuiKias, 7) érimévovTas akowwvyrous elvat mpoonKe, KT. (Id. p. 423.) 
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Communion. But he considers (and this is certainly the 
natural interpretation of the words) that these authorities are 
mistaken, and that the Council of Nicaea orders the absolute 
excommunication of such persons. He adds, however, that 
the strictness of these canons seems in the course of time to 
have been relaxed, and that Synesius undoubtedly permits 
lay-Communion to men of the kind Then, like Miss Gardner 
and Volkmann, he proceeds to declare that the metropolitan 
punished Alexander with entire excommunication.? In what 
we have said above, we think that we have shown the erroneous 
nature of this opinion. 

If we consider the case purely on its own merits, it is very 
hard to believe that an excommunication can have taken 
place. The harsh conduct of the ‘old men’ is quite natural. 
They had a hazy notion that any display of civility towards 
Alexander might bring them into conflict with some canon 
(and they were quite accurate in their suspicion). Therefore, 
they would have no dealings whatever with him. Synesius, — 
on the other hand, expressly stated that he did not know 
what the law was on the subject; and, accordingly, till he 
could get Theophilus’ decision, he was obliged to be guided 
by his own judgment. The faults of the Vacantivi were 
negligence, vanity, and perhaps an undue fondness for money * 
(though it is not said that Alexander was guilty of any but 
the first of these). Can one suppose that any right-minded 
bishop, acting on his own sense of what was suitable, and 
having no definite conciliar ordinance to guide him, could 








1 Bishop Hefele says the same of Balsamon (hd. p. 423, note 4). 

2 ¢Quae tamen severitas insequentium usu temporum imminuta videtur, 
Certe laicam illis communionem concedit Synesius.’ 

3 ‘Nam nec ad Ecclesiam, nec ad usum sacramentorum admisit.’ 

4 They ‘roamed about wherever it was most profitable’ (éxet mepwoo- 
roovres, drou Kepdadewrepov). The ‘profit’ may refer to pecuniary gain ; but 
not necessarily. It may quite as well allude to esteem ; and perhaps the 
expression ‘they reap the honours ’ (kaprodvra dé Tas Tyuds), With which the 
sentence begins, makes the latter alternative actually the more probable ; 
though it cannot be denied that riz does sometimes mean ‘ price’ or ‘value.’ 
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punish a man for one, or even all, of these failings with the 
severest penalty that it was in his power to inflict upon a 
wilful ‘and unmistakable apostate from the Church? More 
especially, can one suppose such a thing of the mild and 
sympathetic Synesius? It would have been utterly unnatural 
for him; and, in behaving so, he would—at least, in his 
public conduct—have been ranging himself by the side of the 
‘old men’ whose method he thought too stern. The only 
way in which, under the circumstances, such a thing could 
be accounted for, would be to argue that the metropolitan, 
having only so recently himself become a communicant, had 
not in the least realised the greatness of the privilege, or 
the fearful punishment which he was meting out to a com- 
paratively small offence, in withholding that privilege from 
Alexander. As we have said, the opinion of Miss Gardner 
and Volkmann (and we may now include Pétau in the remark) 
becomes still more inexplicable, when we reflect that they 
admit that the Vacantivi in general (accused of three, or at 
least’ two, iniquities) were only to be degraded into a lay- 
position, and yet fancy that Alexander (not clearly accused 
of more than one of these) was put outside the pale of 
Christendom altogether! Perhaps, it is only the ‘lesser excom- 
munication’ which these authorities hold to have been inflicted. 
But even so the penalty would still be very severe, and the 
metropolitan’s illogical action would be very little improved. 
Synesius was willing entirely to renounce his own feeling 
in the matter, provided that he could be informed whether 
the Church had any distinct law on the subject. If the 
Nicene canon had been in his hands, he would, doubtless,— 
however sadly—have submitted to its full rigour. But surely 
we may be allowed to wonder at the severity of such a decree, 
even though it has the authority of the most majestic of all 
the General Councils! Why, S. Gregory Nazianzen himself, 
if not quite technically a Vacantivus, came very close to being 
one! This was the pretext on which his opponents relied, 
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to get him deposed from the Patriarchate of Constantinople ; 
but it would be an odd kind of understanding which would 
imagine that either indolence, or vanity, or avarice was the 
cause of the fact: an eccentric Catholicism which would 
attempt to excommunicate him! 

We do not believe that, without doing violence to Synesius’ 
theology (weak though it was), to his personal character, and 
to his reasoning powers, one can maintain that he refused to 
allow Alexander to communicate. In private life he treated 
him as a bishop; in the public worship of the Church he 
regarded him as a layman, and that is all, Our only ground 
for discussing the question of the supposed excommunication 
at such length is that we find ourselves here at variance with 
those whose learning demands that any utterance of theirs 
should receive a respectful hearing. 

We have already noted that Synesius asked, not whether 
Alexander was to be accepted as a Christian, but whether he 
was to be accepted as a bishop. Let us now further observe 
that the question was, not ‘Is Alexander a bishop?’ but 
‘Is Alexander to be considered a bishop ?’ 

These questions might be answered in a milder or a sterner 
way. In the former case, the answer to the first is ‘ Yes; 
once a bishop, always a bishop. Nothing can remove the 
spiritual character conveyed by the Laying-on of Hands, except 
canonical degradation. The answer to the second is: ‘No; 
out of his own diocese, he is only a bishop im posse, not 
a bishop im esse; he can only exercise episcopal functions by 
permission of the diocesan within whose jurisdiction he finds 
himself. And, since Alexander falls under the condemnation 
of the Nicene canons, you (as a bishop of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and, consequently, bound by those canons, whether 
you like them or not) have no power to give him such per- 
mission. He is not to be considered a bishop.’ 

That was all that Synesius had asked, and that was the 
form which Theophilus’ reply might have taken. But, if he 
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had obeyed the decree to its utmost limit, he would have 
been forced to say to both questions: ‘Alexander is not to 
be considered as a bishop, for he is not one. The Cicumenical 
Council excommunicates him, and, in so doing, degrades him 
from his office. It either treats him as an enemy to the Faith, 
or it only ranks him among the Lapsed. He is no bishop ; 
for, at best, he is no more than a penitent.’ 

A terribly severe decree, we repeat; a cruel, and, surely, an 
unchristian one! We believe the First General Council to 
have been infallibly guided in its doctrinal pronouncements ; 
but we are far from holding the same conviction in the matter 
of its practical ordinances. One can hardly do otherwise 
than hope that the definite reply to his letters, which Synesius 
was so anxious to receive, never reached him; and that he 
was left to his own judgment in the affair, so long as the 
presence of the Bishop of Basinopolis continued to trouble him. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that the patriarch was not in 
bondage to canons. His opportunism and the frequent neglect 
of the decree! make it possible that, if he answered the 
metropolitan at all, there is still a third form which his reply 
may have taken—which, put into plain language, might be: 
‘It really does not matter. Do as you please!’ Doubtless, 
the idea would have been disguised under a much more 
decorous exterior. 

On the whole, it appears that, in the fulfilment of his epis- 
copal duties, Synesius was far more successful as an organiser 
anda ruler than as a teacher. He was certainly no theologian : 
his knowledge of the Bible was very superficial: and, if he 
had any acquaintance with the Fathers, we may take it that 
it was of the slightest.” Of the principal dogmas of the Church 





1 «The canon had often been disregarded in practice’ (Robertson, vol. i. 
p. 375). ‘The prohibition . . . had been so often evaded by distinctions, 
or overruled, that Gregory styled it a ‘dead and extinct law”? (iid. 
note *). Cp. Hefele, vol. i. p. 423. 

2 This is not the opinion of Druon. ‘Synésius . . . s’était déja pénétré 
des commentaires donnés par les premiers Péres sur la parole sacrée’ (p. 125, 
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he was, of course, bound to be cognisant; but it is easy to 
believe that he may have removed much of their significance 
by giving them a purely mystical meaning, while we may be 
sure that he confused with them much of the Neo-Platonic 
system. It is strange that the metaphysical aspect of the 
Catholic Faith should not have had a greater attraction for 
him. One would have expected that his philosophical train- 
ing, and his desire to find in Christianity a higher form of 
philosophy than that with which the wisdom of Plotinus 
provided him,! would have led him, when once he became a 
Christian, to take a keen interest in dogmatics, and to make 
as exhaustive a study as possible of the works of the acknow- 
ledged authorities on these matters. But our expectation is 
disappointed, and we can perceive in our author very little 
indeed of «direct theological teaching. What little there is, 
is of scanty value; so far as it is at all original, its originality 
borders very closely on heterodoxy. No doubt, the exigencies 
of active work gave him but little time for thoughtful reading | 
after his consecration; he was so taken up with fighting the 


note !). But all the cause which he is able to give for thinking so is the 
single fact that in Hymn 7. 30, sqq., he sets forth the widely-accepted 
symbolical interpretation of the Magi’s Gifts : 


Oeds ef, A(Bavov déxou" 
xpuadv Baairer pépw* 
outpyyn TAapos apudcer,— 


truly a very fragile foundation on which to build so great an edifice! The 
very fact that, as Druon himself says, this explanation of the Gifts dates 
from the earliest centuries of Christianity, goes far to show that the bishop 
may have learnt it without ever reading a single line of patristic literature. 
If it was so venerable a tradition, numbers of persons must have been 
familiar with it, and Synesius may very well have heard it in a sermon. 
Origen is one of the earliest known writers who refer to it (the Rev. T. Barns 
informs us that it is to be found in both Origen and 8. Irenaeus); and, if it 
was necessary for our friend to’read any one to obtain the idea, his Alex- 
andrine predilections make it not unlikely that it may have been in that 
great, though unsound, scholar that he found it. We can discover no other 
indication in Synesius’ works (with the exception of the one mentioned on 
page 283, note 4—and that again may bring us back to Origen) which gives 
the least hint that he knew anything of the Fathers. 
1 Hyp. 11. 95. 
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wickedness of governors and contriving plans for defeating the 
foreign enemy, that he had seldom sufficient leisure to devote 
himself fairly to mastering doctrinal questions. He was con- 
tent to accept his orthodoxy ready-made from Egypt, and to 
claim the indulgence of his clergy on the ground that his 
conversion was so recent, that no deep understanding of 
the Faith could be demanded of him. If he had not the 
knowledve which previous bishops had, the blame, he main- 
tained, rested not so much on himself as on those who had 
imprudently insisted on advancing him to the episcopate,’ 
in spite of his own strenuous opposition. 

But, while bound to admit that, in his modest conviction 
that he was gravely wanting in theological attainments, he 
was merely giving expression to a simple truth, we hold 
decidedly that Synesius was in other ways a fine bishop, and 
one of real usefulness to the time in which he lived. He was 
careless of wealth, he had no desire for personal agerandise- 
ment, he made no attempt to foist his relatives into high 
positions. His one and only wish was to labour for the good 
of his people. He had for them the. strong paternal love 
which must ever distinguish the true-hearted prelate. He 
was a real Father in God. Whatever contributed to the 
welfare of his flock was of the chiefest moment to him; and 
he spared neither time nor energy in seeking to accomplish 
anything which he believed to be to their interest. He feared 
neither prefect nor duz. Where rebuke was needed, he would 
give it boldly ; and no wrong-doer could rely on his influential 
position to save him from the outspoken indignation and the 
vigorous antagonism of the single-minded Bishop of Ptolemais. 
Synesius was no Athanasius or Chrysostom; but, though he 
has never been canonised—though we have no feeling that 
he deserved canonisation—the conviction forces itself upon 
us that he stands far higher as a true Man of God-than a 





1_ Ep. 13. 
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Cyril of Alexandria, however ready we are to respect the 
last. i 
Doubtless, the judgment of history is a fair one, and we 
can hardly claim for Synesius the right to any very wide- 
spread fame. The majority of the few (at least, among 
Enclish-speaking persons), who know even his name to-day, 
will probably continue to know it only through the sym- 
pathetic little sketch given in Kingsley’s Hypatic. Outside 
his own small portion of the world, he did nothing; but in 
his own diocese and province we believe that he did much, 
and usefully ‘served his own generation.’* He was not a man 
of the first rank; but we think that he may be accorded a 
high place in the second. Pentapolis was the better for his 
episcopate; and, if men have now almost forgotten him, his 
work is not forgotten by his Master. On earth he strove 
honestly to do his duty; and, surely, now we have every 
reason to believe that among the Blessed Dead in Paradise he 
has begun to reap his reward, ever growing more and more | 
into the Likeness of that glorious God, after Whom, even in 
the darkness of his Neo-Platonic days, he was earnestly 


seeking. 





1 Acts 13. 36. 








CHAPTER VIII 
THE HUMORIST 


TRULY, Synesius is a versatile character, a diamond of many 
facets, which flashes the light back brilliantly from whatever 
side it receives it. The more one studies him, the better one 
likes him. A first reading of his works may give one the 
idea of a somewhat dull, unprofitable, writer; but further 
acquaintance with him rapidly dispels such a notion as utterly 





unfounded; and, as the intimacy erows, one discovers in him { 
a charming and most attractive personality. One disbelieves 
his philosophical system; yet one cannot fail to respect it ! 
for its quaint ingenuity and its honest attempt to simplify the ; 
mysteries of life, and, above all, for the valuable part which 
it played in preparing so fine a spirit to accept Christianity. ‘I 
One looks with surprise upon his idea that the Gospel, like Nf 
philosophy, may have a popular scheme of doctrine for the 
ignorant multitude and a peculiar esoteric teaching for the 
learned few. One is conscious of a singular incongruity in the 
sight of a bishop at the head of armed troops, lusting for the i 
fray and full of contrivances for routing the foe. Yet one 
cannot but admit that both his line of speculation and his 
course of outward conduct are perfectly natural, perfectly i 
justifiable, in a man of his upbringing and his surroundings. 
One smiles at the way in which he regards the motions of the l 
celestial bodies as affecting the development of human history (i 
on earth; yet one must own that the inventor of the astrolabe, 
the introducer to Hypatia of the hydroscope, is a man whose | 
proficiency in science, as then understood, is not at all to be i 
despised. 
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One most acceptable result of a careful scrutiny of Synesius’ 
writings is the discovery that he has a strong sense of humour. 
We find that the philosopher is no pompous bigwig who dare 
uot risk his dignity by condescending to a joke, but a very 
prince among humorists—one who can see the comic side 
of things, and be thankful that there 2s a comic side, even in the 
case of what is at its base important and solemn. He is what 
he himself would specially wish to be, a thorough Hellene, 
keeping a sound mind in a sound body, interested in all that 
helps towards perfecting the body, still more attracted by 
all that cultivates the mind. Military matters, the chase, the 
training of horses and dogs, mental and moral philosophy, 
inusic, poetry, astronomy, geometry, gardening, literature of 
all kinds—all are things which claim his attention. An odd 
medley, perhaps, they may seem to the ordinary mind. But 
assuredly, it is only because that mind 7s ordinary that there 
appears to be any confusion in the combination: only because 
most of us are too weak to take up the study of everything 
which is beneficial to man’s complex nature, and must, there- 
fore, perforce content ourselves, one with one kind of pursuits, 
another with another. It may be only by specialising that 
we can hope for any degree of success; but the person, who 
applies himself to all, and still succeeds—if not in all, in 
several—is evidently altogether a higher being. 

Synesius is a genuinely cultivated man, one who can both 
‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.’! He is in close sympathy with the world in which he 
lives (at least, when his philosophy is not too much to the 
fore); he can catch up each faint suggestion of its varying 
moods, and reflect both its seriousness and its fun. Laughter 
and tears, sorrow and merriment, jostle each other in strange 
proximity in this earthly life of ours; and the artist must 
know how to take his share in both, each as it comes. 





1 Romans 12. 15. 
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Synesius is an artist. We have seen him in his sober mood, 
let us mark him now in his gay. 

He has a playful hit at Acacius’ tendency to exaggeration. 
‘Whilst he knows as much as I, he will say even more than 
he knows, both because of his affection for you and because 
his tongue is one which can improve on facts.’ And he hints 
that Ganus too may have a slight inclination to romance, 
owing to his friendship for John.2 Speaking of the pretty 
large pinch of salt with which travellers’ tales must be taken, 
he says: ‘. . . the opinions which we have whenever we hear 
of what goes on on the other side of Thule—whatever Thule 
may be—which allows those who have passed it to tell lies 
without being considered guilty or blameworthy ’*—a country 
evidently of dubious morality. In arranging for the despatch 
of a troublesome slave to his native land, he suggests that he 
should be treated as an inverted Odysseus: ‘Odysseus was 
bound before passing the shore of the Sirens, that he might 
not be destroyed by pleasure, but this fellow will be bound, 
if the voyagers be prudent, that he may not destroy them by 
pleasure.’ Sosenas has grown up in the study of Reason, 
but Fortune is dealing with him in no reasonable way. No 
doubt, there is something unlucky about his own country ; 
and so he will go off to Constantinople, feeling that, where 
the Emperor is, Fortune is sure to be somewhere about, and 
possibly she may recognise her suitor,’ and consent to a re- 
conciliation. ‘If, then,’ Synesius writes to Anastasius, ‘you 
are on good terms with the goddess, commend the young man 
to her, and let her contrive for him some means of money- 
making. It is easy for her, if she be willing; for she had no 
difficulty in removing to others the property of Sosenas’ father 
Nonnus. Let her turn out Sosenas, then, also as the heir of 
somebody else’s father; for in this way justice would be pro- 
duced from injustice!’® Zp. 120 is an eccentric little bit of 





per Oy es ey 2 Hp. 146. 3 Mp. 147. 
4. Hp. 32. 5 Hp. 102. 8 Kp. 43. 
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pleasantry:1 ‘The medical faculty give a drink of luke-warm 
water to those who have difficulty in being sick, in order 
that, along with this, they may draw off also that which was 
already on their stomach. I also, then, am minded to announce 
to you some fresh rumours, which have lately been brought 
across from the inland region, that you may return them to 
me in much greater number, by adding anything extra that 
you happen to know.’ Dealing with much the same subject 
in a different way, he says that he regularly receives one letter 
a-year from DPylaemenes, as if it were one of the natural 
products of the seasons. He considers it the most acceptable 
fruit which they bring, and asks his friend to try to make 
the present year especially prolific in its crop of letters? On 
another occasion, he explains why he has not been to visit 
is brother. His beasts are all out at grass, and his family, 
creat sticklers for appearances, would not let him go on foot. 
They were afraid that people might laugh at him. He did 
not pay much attention to this kind of thing, and tried to. 
start; but his friends were not going to stand that, and, as 
they could not persuade him, caught hold of his disreputable 
old cloak and forcibly prevented the journey.’ 

He vives Olympius a humorous description of the people 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of his out-of-the-way country- 
house. After saying that these inlanders are constantly 
asking him about the sea and everything connected with it, 
and referring to his own early comparison of a vessel with 
many oars to a centipede,’* he continues: ‘These people... 





1 Druon is scandalised by this letter, and says that it would be hard to 
find anything in worse taste (p. 91). 

2 Hp. 152. 3 Hp. 109. 

4 He says: ‘You know that, while I was actually studying philosophy 
among you in bygone days, I gazed upon this wonderful spectacle, the sea, 
both at Pharos and Canobus—-the great salt-firth. A ship was being towed. 
. . . You laughed when I compared it to an animal with many feet.’ There 
is something perplexing in this passage. Why should Synesiue mention the 
fact that he had seen the sea at Alexandria? Why should there have been 
any novelty to him, in his student-days, in the sight of a ship with many 
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utterly disbelieve that the sea too can provide nourishment 
for men; for they think that this is a special prerogative 
of mother-earth. On one occasion, when they were re- 
fusing to believe what they were told about fish, I took 
up an earthenware jar, and, dashing it against a rock, showed 
them a number of dried fish, of the kinds which come from 
Kgypt. They declared that they were the bodies of noxious 
snakes, and jumped up and rushed off, just as suspicious of 
the backbones as if they were no more harmless than the 
poison which comes through the fangs. One man, the oldest, 
and by reputation the most sagacious, said that he could, at 
any rate, scarcely believe about salt-water, that anything 
wholesome and edible was produced there, when streams from 


springs, which were good and fitted for drinking, gave life to 


frogs and leeches, which not even a madman would taste... . 
We have a noble kind of song in praise of a ram, and the 
dock-tailed dog has his laudatory ode . .. and the ewe 
which has borne twins . . . As for the Emperor, the Emperor's 
friends, and the dance of Fate ... on these matters there is 


oars? (The fact that he remembers the laughter of his companions on the 
occasion shows that the simile had come from him spontaneously, and not 
been thought out. Indeed, if the jest was elaborated, its wit was infini- 
tesimal, and the young men must have been very easily amused. It can 
only have been its honest simplicity which gave it point, particularly to 
Olympius, who, coming perhaps from Seleucia (see ch. xi.), would know all 
about ships.) He was born at Cyrene, which was near the coast 3; must he 
not have been familiar with maritime life long before he ever went to Egypt? 
We can find no solution to the problem but to suppose that his parents left 
Cyrene when he was very young, and that he was brought up in the south 
of Pentapolis. But this is the only place in his works which hints at such 
a thing, unless we have another instance in ov 64 caraoyuvd Ta TaTpia TOY 
aypav (Panegyric on Baldness, 4); and, if we are correct in holding that he 
did not go to Egypt till several years after he was grown up, it becomes, 
perhaps, rather improbable that he should never have been to the coast of 
Cyrenaica during all that time. Even making the assumption of his long 
inland residence, one cannot suppose that it was at Alexandria that he /irs/ 
saw the sea, for he appears to have sailed thither (we take Hp. 51 to refer: 
to this earliest voyage—see p. 14). Probably he speaks of Pharos and 
Canobus, because it was in Egypt that he became accustomed to the sea, 
and there that he associated with Olympius. , 
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generally silence here... As to the Emperor, that there 
always is one alive, this probably they know quite well; for 
we are reminded every year by those who collect the taxes. 
But, as to who this Emperor is—this point they certainly do 
not know equally well. There are some people among us who 
think Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, rules even up to the 
present time ... And the worthy farmers speak of a certain 
Odysseus, a friend of his—a bald fellow, but wonderful for 
meeting with adventures and for discovering a way out of 
embarrassments. At any rate, they laugh whenever they 
mention him, thinking that it was last year that the Cyclops 
was blinded! And they relate how the old boy was carried 
under the ram... You have seen the simplicity of our 
public interests. You will say that it is the life lived in the 
time of Noah, before Justice became enslaved.’ * 

He is indignant at the airs of superiority assumed by those 
who have studied philosophy at Athens. They are not a bit 
more learned, he declares, than graduates of his own univer- 
sity; yet among Alexandrines they behave themselves as 
demi-gods among demi-asses (an expression which recalls to 
mind the amusing, if scarcely reverent, remark made by one 
of our own politicians about the lofty tone adopted by a 
fellow-politician in speaking to opponents—that it was ‘like 
the Deity addressing a biack-beetle’). They are full of con- 
ceit, simply because they have been at Athens, and have 
enjoyed all the famous associations of the place. Very well, 
he must go to Athens too, and then he will be on an equality 
with them2 So he goes to Athens, and much good may it do 
him! All the associations are there, of course; the place has 
got numbers of them, but it has nothing else to recommend 
it. Philosophy has migrated to Alexandria, and left its 
former shrine desolate. It has been succeeded by bee-keeping. 
The theatres still attract the youth of the neighbourhood, 


1 Hp. 147. 2 Lip, 54. 
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but they assemble, not to hear the discourse of sages, but to 
taste the jars of honey.! 

He has abundance of satire at the service of his philo- 
sophical opponents — those who disparaged his thinking 
powers on account of his attention to outward form. ‘When- 
ever one meets them,’ he says, ‘one is sure to hear at once 
something about the “inconclusive arguments.” Even when no 
one asks them, they pour out a flood from their reservoir of 
words.’ They are a perfect cornucopiae of talk. There are 
also others of a better class, but less fortunate, who want to 
be popular, but cannot become so. They can be recognised 
immediately by their affectation of Platonic oaths? One 
could get more out of a shadow than out of them! They look 
more solemn than the portraits of Xenocrates, and are dread- 
fully anxious to prevent any reputed philosopher from being 
able to express himself well, lest Iris ability should reflect 
disgrace on their own incapacity.® 

These false sages are just about as wise as sheep. They 
have somehow found out that Reason is a noble thing; and 
with that discovery they have rested content. They have 
made no attempt to cultivate their reasoning powers: they 
have looked with contempt on all education. They have 





1 Ep. 135,—He says that 7 Evvwpls rav copay Iovrapxeiwy draw the young 
men to the theatres, not by their reputation as orators, but by their jars 
from Hymettus. It is not clear who these II\ovrapxeto were. Lapatz 
(p. 231) says that they cannot be identified, and the expression only means 
two kinds of sophists. Druon (p. 15) thinks that they were Hierius and 
Archiades, son and son-in-law of Plutarch of Athens. Volkmann (p. 99, 
note *) gives two explanations which we are unable to reconcile with each 
other. ‘Unter der fwwpls rév copay TWouvrapyeiwv ist wohl Plutarch selbst 
und Syrianus zu verstehen. . . . Synesius will wohl sagen, wenn nicht 
zufillig ein Paar junge Leute in anderen Absichten nach Athen kiimen, so 
wiirde Plutarch ganz ohne Zuhirer sein.’ 

2 Cp. Ammianus’ epigram :— 

® ’yabé, kal way ody, kal mot 67, Kal wédev, & Trav, 
kal Paya, Kal pépe 67, kal kourd7j, Kal iO, 
kal orddov, wadwov, Twrywoviov, duov &€w, 
€x ToUTwY f viv evSoximet copia, 
3 Hp, 153. 
U 
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stuck solemnly and obstinately in the mud, and fancied them- 

selves capable of instructing anybody... Why, they would be 

dear at three for the obol !? 
‘Bishops in their shovel-hats 


Were plentiful as tabby-cats, 
And Dukes were three a-penny.’ 


Poor orators speaking in the courts of law, what a bad time 
they have of it !_talking on against time, simply because 
they know that there ‘5 a certain limit beyond which they 
will not be allowed to go. So they rant on, while the judge 
sleeps or wakes with equal indifference and want of interest 
in the proceedings. Yes, the lawyer’s lot is not a happy one. 
But the public orator who declaims in the theatre is no better 
off. He is the public slave; for he has to please all, and any 
one who chooses may ill-treat him. If there is a wag in the 
audience, the sophist is undone; a serious person rouses his 
suspicion ; an attentive listener has the appearance of looking 
for something to find fault with; a careless one annoys him by 
acting as if there were nothing worth hearing. ‘He bathes 
himself before the appointed day, and meets it in pompous 
dress and demeanour, that he may be also a noble sight. He 
smiles at the house, and is pleased (if you can believe it !), 
though his soul is on the rack. Why, he has eaten some 
astragalus to make him speak in clear and melodious tones. 
_. . In the very midst of his declamation he turns round and 
asks for the oil-flask; . . . he swallows some of its contents 
and gargles, in order to apply himself with freshness to his 
melody. But, even so, the poor man does not find a well- 
disposed audience. Nay, they would like him to sing his 
last ; for then they would laugh. They would like him merely 
to open his mouth, like a statue, and lift up his hand, and 
then remain more dumb than a statue; for they would get 
away, as they have long been wishing to do.’* 





1 Dion, 9. 
2 bid. 10.—moddob pévr’ ay elev Tpets Tov dBonod. 3 Ibid. 11. 
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The typical commonplace teacher, who only cares for a 
reputation for learning, and seeks not for learning itself, con- 
demns himself to ignorance, and sits ‘like a jar brimful of 
wisdom, and no longer capable of containing any more.’! On 
the same subject Synesius says: ‘The populace follow par- 
ticularly the absurd state of things, and consider long-haired 
men and all adventurers as persons of a remarkable character. 
The more artful classes of the sophists they almost worship 
and adore, and specially those of them who walk with a club 
and spit before speaking’? He is amusing on the academic 
themes in favour with the professional orators: ‘It seems to 
me an unseasonable thing that they exercise their ability on 
Miltiades and Cimon—even on some nameless men—on a 
poor man and a rich one who are political opponents, on 
behalf of whom I have seen even old men struggling in the 
theatre. Yet they were both very venerable . . . and carried 
each of them—one might conjecture—tons of beard. But 
their venerable character did not in the least prevent their 
railing at one another angrily, and whirling their hands round 
in an unseemly manner, in the process of reciting speeches 
diffusely on behalf of men—as I then thought, closely con- 
nected with them—but (as was soon explained by those who 
set me right) who neither were alive, nor ever had been, not 
to say connected with them, but even in existence! . . Peet 
what kind of season is a man—who, at the age of ninety, is 
arguing a fictitious cause—putting off truth in his speeches 273 

A humorous account of the successful dishonesty of 
Kuthalius*‘ is given in Hp. 127 :-— 


‘“ Flee from the asp and the toad, the snake and Laodiceans, 
Dogs when raving mad ; Laodiceans again.” 


After the most kindly and philosophic Pentadius, Euthalius 





1 Dion, 13. 2 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 

3 On Dreams, 13. 

4 According to Volkmann (p. 226, note *), Clausen conjectures that the 
Cappadocian of Isidore, Epp. 1. 483 (see Appendix A), is Euthalius. 
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the Laodicean has received and holds the tablets which the 
state makes a symbol of the governorship of Egypt. You 
know the young man, one may assume, as he lived at court 
about the same time as L For neither his character nor his 
nickname allowed him to pass unnoticed. You used to hear 
of a certain “Purse.” This dignified appellation he did not 
inherit from his father, but personally won for himself. After 
being appointed governor of Lydia in the times of Rufinus, 
T believe, he swept off as plunder the property of the Lydians. 
Whereupon Rufinus is indignant, and comes down upon him 
with a fine of fifteen pounds’ weight of gold, From among 
his attendants he appoints some soldiers—the most courageous 
and well-disposed, as he thought—to exact the money by 
force, and bring it back faithfully to his own bank. Well, 
how does Sisyphus meet the situation? I fear I may be too 
much wanting in taste, if I relate what has been much talked 
of. Tam quite sure you know of the pair of purses which he 
got ready—much more alike than two peas,—and in one of 
which he placed bronze obols, in the other gold staters. 
Hiding the former, he showed the latter; and, when they had 
counted, when they had weighed, when with the public signet 
they had sealed the money,—without being noticed, he puts 
the other purse in its place, and sends the obols instead of the 
staters; and they had admitted, in a public document, that 
the money was in their possession, and [promised] that they 
would bring it across! 


‘So Daphnis hence of shepherds chief became.” 


This incident raised Euthalius to creat prosperity ; for laughter 
prevented any one from feeling wrath on behalf of the state, 
and all were eager to see him, as a man who was a greater 
wonder-worker than any who had hitherto existed. So, like 
a benefactor of Rome, he was sent for, and has arrived, making 
his progress through the cities in a public carriage. I know 


pone a ee eS 


1 tov Im@wy Etuhdov word paddov GAAS EoLKdTA, 
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the fellow for a more talkative creature than those who sit in 
council in the porch of the Senate-House. This person will 
almost immediately relieve our companion Pentadius from his 
office of governor,’ 

Synesius’ sarcasm at the expense of Chilas and his March- 
men is alluded to in Chapter vi! The cowardice and incom- 
petence of the braggart John are delightfully set forth in 
fp. 104. The enemy were expected at any moment, and our 
author was full of warlike zeal. 

‘John the Phrygian was, in the mean time, nowhere—no- 
where, at least, that he could be seen. But he kept secretly 
sending reports—at one time, that he had broken his leg, and 
it was being amputated ; at another, that he was laid up with 
asthma; at another, that he had some other unusual thing the 
matter with him. Some newsmongers of this kind kept 
wandering about, saying that they had come—one from one 
place, another from another —that it might not even be 
certain into what part of the country John had slunk, or 
where he was hiding himself. In the midst of their narration, 
they would complain of the untimely nature of the calamity, 
and lament. Now there was need of his noble spirit! Now 
there was need of his active energy! How he might have 
behaved! How he might have displayed himself! In con- 
clusion, each one would exclaim, “What bad luck !”, wring 
his hands, and g0 away. ... The enemy still continued to 
harass the more exposed places—when he (having absolutely 
given up any expectation of their coming, as he fancied that 
they would not venture into the interior of the land) put in 
an appearance, and at once fills everything with disorder. 
Illness he did not remember; in fact, he laughed at people 
who went so far as to maintain that they had heard of it. 
He said that he himself came from a distance, I do not know 
where. He had been summoned thither to bring assistance, 


* pp. 222, sq, 
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and it was this fact which had actually saved the estates that 
called him in; for the enemy had not even made an inroad— 
they were terrified by the report of John’s presence. After 
having established security in that region, he had hastened, 
he said, to the place which was in distress; for he expected 
the almost immediate arrival of the men, if it were not known 
that he was present, and his name were not passed on. At 
once he fills everything with confusion, claiming the right 
to give his inaccurate orders,! and promising that in a short 
time he would bestow the art of victory; calling out, “To 
the front!”, “Into line of battle!”; often repeating, “In 
marching order!”, “Form a square!” ;* employing the names 
of tactics, of the wse of which he was ignorant. For this 
reason some people thought he was a Somebody, and blessed 
him for his spirit; while many wished to be instructed by 
him. It was now late in the afternoon... . Four young 
men, dressed like rustics and shouting with all the strength 
of their lungs,> came towards us at a run, so that no one 
needed a soothsayer to tell him that they were in fear of 
the enemy, and were hastening to reach the protection of 
arms. But, before we had distinctly heard from them them- 
selves the statement that the enemy were actually at hand, 
we saw on horseback some apologies for men,* poor creatures, 
compelled, to my mind, by hunger to take the field, and, 
at all events, most ready and willing to die for our possessions. 
When they saw us and we them—before coming within 
range, they dismounted from their horses, according to their 
custom, and drew up for battle. I thought it well to imitate 
the men, for the place was unsuited for cavalry. But the 
noble being declared that he would not transgress the laws 
of horsemanship, but would carry out the fight as one for 





1 rapactparnye divav. 

2 Boy éri uérwrov, éri dadayya, Kal Kara 7d Képas modv, Td mralovov, We 
are uncertain of our translation, being as ignorant of the signification of the 
military terms as John himself. 

3 xexparyores Soov Exwpouv ai kepadai. + dvdpapia. 
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cavalry. So he pulled his curb violently on one side, turned 
round, and fled, riding headlong, covering his horse with 
blood, giving him his head entirely, and using his spurs to 
the full. Frequent were the strokes of the whip, and he kept 
urging the horse forward with shouts. It is not easy to say 
here which one praised more—the horse or the horseman. 
For the former was carried on equally down slopes, up steeps, 
through thickets, through open spaces; with a single bound, 
he leaped ditches, was borne over hills. And the latter 
through every place sat tight, and did not in any one slip 
from his seat. I fancy that it was an agreeable spectacle to 
the enemy too, and that they would wish to see many like 
it... . We kept enquiring in what part of the country John 
was. In a single breath, he had reached Bombaea, and, like 
a fieldmouse, scuttled into the rock. Bombaea... is now 
considered superior to all other fortifications everywhere, since 
it is near 7¢ that he has stationed himself, he, the person who, 
beyond all others, takes the greatest precautions in his own 
behalf (not to say, too coarsely, the most cowardly of men— 
which is the proper expression to describe his action).’ 
Evoptius, though himself a married man, seems to have 
had his doubts as to the desirability of female society; and 
Synesius has a couple of sly hits at him on this subject. 
‘There are a lot of pretty girls on board,’ is the gist of one 
of his remarks; ‘but you need not be jealous! We are 
separated from them by a strong piece of sail-cloth; and the 
captain’s alarming warnings prevent the possibility of a 
flirtation.” And again, ‘I am not willing to accept what 
comes from the women. This also is on account of you— 
that I may not have any truce with them, and then, when I 
have to deny such a truce on oath, find a difficulty in saying 
that there has been none.” Herculian also, apparently, was 
a bit of a misogynist, and to him he writes: ‘The whole 





1 Ep. 4. 2 Thid. 
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household together (Heaven is my witness), both children, 
and aged men, and women, send you their greetings. But 
perhaps you might yourself dislike women, even when they 
are kindly disposed ?’? 

In spite of his deeply rooted pride of birth, he can quite 
see the ludicrous side of such a feeling. His old kinsman 
Harmonius, much as Synesius liked and respected him, struck 
him as a regular bore in this matter. Zp. 3 is so delightfully 
modern, that we cannot refrain from giving a summary of it. 
‘The bride has not shown much alacrity in paying her respects 
at her uncle’s tomb. When she did come, she was got up 
to the nines—no doubt merely out of regard for the bride- 
groom’s superstition as to luck. She complained of Aeschines’ 
thoughtlessness in dying at that particular time; he might 
have had the decency to die a bit earlier, or else wait till 
after her marriage. With unseemly haste she started off on 
her progress to Teuchira. It is all in very bad taste. Poor 
Harmonius! All his prosing about his blue-blood (and it. 
was a subject of which he never tired) has not prevented a 
mésalliance on the part of this grand-daughter of his—a 
pretty bad one too, even when looked at from the most 
favourable point of view !’ 

Synesius can jest on very serious subjects. The uselessness 
of the troops quartered in his country was an evil which he 
felt very strongly, and was most anxious to remedy. But 
even here he can speak humorously; though it is a humour 
which one would not like to have oneself to face, for its 
satire is stinging.2 He can jest right royally over annoyances 
and even dangers, as we find in Hp. 4, one of the finest pieces 
of descriptive writing in his works. Here and there it 
brims over with quaint fancies and amusing expressions. 
His pretended want of moral courage: the composition of 
the crew of the vessel in which he sailed: the captain's 
astounding method of navigation: the pilot's unbending 


z ‘Ep. 145, 2 See p. 225. 
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Judaism and Maccabean determination: the curiosity of the 
native women as to the figures of foreign women: the im- 
pudence of the little wasp-waisted maid from Pontus: 
Theodosius’ apparent prophetic gifts—all are set forth (except 
the last, which is but an allusion) with a buoyant gaiety 
which can find something to laugh at almost everywhere. We 
give a few extracts from this enjoyable letter. ‘First of all, 
as to the sort of crew we had. The captain was so deeply 
involved in debt that death was an object of desire to him. 
Of the sailors, twelve in all (there were thirteen, counting 
the pilot), more than half, including the pilot, were Jews— 
a treacherous race, who imagine themselves doing a work of 
piety in bringing about the death of as many Greek men as 
possible. The remaining portion were common people— 
husbandmen, who, a year ago, had not yet had an oar in 
their hands. Both these and the others were all alike maimed 
in at least some one part of their body. So long as we were 
in no peril, they used to show off, calling each other, not by 
their names, but after their infirmities—“ Game-lee,” “ Boss- 
eye,” etc... . The amusement which this kind of thing 
caused us was considerable; but in time of need it was no 
longer anything to laugh at, and it is these very facts which 
cause us to lament... . When we had doubled the shrine 
_ of Poseidon in your country, Amarantus determined, with 
all sail set, to make straight for Taphosiris, and began to 
venture on the Scylla.... As soon as we understood, we 
cried out; but not before we had had the very closest shave 
of the danger—and he was with difficulty forced out; and 





' It is rather startling to be told by the cultivated Synesius that he found 
merriment in the sailors’ deformities. We should have supposed that it was 
not these, but the nicknames derived from them, which amused him, did not 
the context forbid the idea. Nicknames would give the passengers no cause 
for fear ; but physical injuries might. We must conclude that his sense of 
the ridiculous was aroused, not by the men’s misfortunes, but by the incon- 
gruity of a ship’s putting out on a voyage with a crew, every member of 
which was more or less incapacitated for fulfilling the duty which he was 
engaged to fulfil. 
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gave up his sea-tight with the sunken rocks. Then he turns 
the ship away, as though he had changed his mind, and lets 


her loose upon the high sea, running meanwhile all possible ° 


risk from the waves also. Then, at the same time, a sharp 
south wind seizes upon us, and soon drove us out of sight 
of land. Speedily we found ourselves among the two-sailed 
merchantmen, which had nothing to do with our part of 
Libya, and were voyaging in another direction. When we 
complained indignantly at being taken to so great a distance 
from land, Amarantus, a regular Lapetus, took his stand on 
deck, and poured forth the most blood-curdling curses: “We 
are certainly not going to fly!” said he. “ What could any 
one possibly do with you, suspicious as you are of both land 
and sea?” “No,” said I to him, “not if any one makes 
proper use of them, most worthy Amarantus. We did not 
want to get even to Taphosiris. What we wanted was to 
save our lives. And what do we want now with the high 
sea? But,” said I, “let us sail straight for Pentapolis .. .” 
My words failed to persuade him (the wretch had grown 
deaf), until a wind from the north bursts forth with violence, 
raising waves high and fierce. Falling upon us suddenly, it 


”) 


drove the sail inside out, turning convex into concave. The 
ship was within an ace of being overturned upon her stern. 
We righted her with difficulty ; and the lugubrious Amarantus 
exclaimed: “That’s what it is to navigate scientifically.” 
He had long been expecting the wind from the sea, he said ; 
and for that reason had been sailing far out. Now he would 
tack towards land... . It was the day which the Jews keep 
as the Preparation. They consider the night to belong to 
the day which follows it, in which no one may be actively 
occupied, but in their excessive reverence for the day they 


remain at leisure. So the pilot let the rudder fall from his» 


hands, when he conjectured that the sun had left the earth, 
and threw himself down, 


“For all the crew, who pleased, to trample on.” 
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We did not at once think of the true reason; but, imagining 
that the action implied despair, approached him and earnestly 
begged that he would not yet entirely cast away the last 
hopes; for the huge waves were coming on, as the sea was 
at discord even with itself. This happens when the wind 
falls and the waves ... do not subside with it, but... go 
forth to meet the wind’s sovereignty, and return its assaults 
by counter-assaults.' (I must use inflated expressions, so 
as not to describe our great misfortunes in too mean a manner.) 
The lite of those who sail under such conditions hangs, as 
they say, by a slender thread, and, if the pilot. were also a 
teacher of the Law, who need have courage? When we 
discovered the significance of his leaving the rudders (while 
we were beseeching him to do what he could under the 
circumstances to save the ship, he continued privately reading 
his book?), we despaired of being able to persuade him, and 
now brought necessity to bear upon him. A certain noble 
soldier . . . drew his sword, and threatened the fellow that he 
would cut off his head, if he did not take the vessel in hand. 
But it appeared that the regular Maccabaeus would hold 
firmly to his opinion. 

‘At length, about midnight, he persuades himself to change it, 
and to take his seat. ‘“ For now,” says he, “the Law permits it, 
now that it is clearly a question of life or death.”? Hereupon 
clamour begins afresh. . . . Amarantus alone was cheerful, ex- 
pecting that he would forthwith cheat the money-lenders. . . . 

‘The ship was tossing on the open sea... chained by a 
single anchor. The other had been sold. As for a third 
anchor, Amarantus did not possess one. . . . 

‘The women would like to give to the women—the Libyans 
to the voyagers—even pigeons’ milk. . . . 





c ‘The distracted ocean 

Swells to sedition, and obeys no law.’ 
? Or, perhaps, ‘his Bible’—7d BiBdov. 
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«TI wish my greetings given also to the famous man 
of letters,! Theodosius, who, soothsayer as he was, hid the 
fact from us. For, knowing beforehand the condition in 
which I should find myself, he gave up the desire to travel 
with us... . Don’t you ever go to sea! Or, if it should 
ever be absolutely necessary, at least don't go in the latter 
part of the month !’ 

But Synesius’ refined wit carries him farther still. He can 
see fun even in grave perils quite lately undergone: perils on 
which many a man would only look back with shrinking 
horror, But he can do much more than this. He can speak 
with incisive sarcasm where he feels painfully shocked and 
scandalised. Ep. 44 is a wonderful example of the skill 
which is able to convey the most withering denunciation of 
crime under the form of light and kindly banter. The letter 
is too long to transcribe in full; we give an analysis of it: 

‘T have often helped you, .and now I give you a piece of 
advice; for I always like to assist my friends. It is said 
(and the rumour is hard to disbelieve) that you contrived 
the murder of Aemilius. Whether you are euilty or guiltless, 
in either case I pity you, and am anxious to do what I can 
for you. Your best plan, under any circumstances, is to 
hand yourself and your attendants over to the judge; and, if 
you have committed the crime, insist on his seeing that you 
are punished. It will bea point in your favour in the other 
world that you have previously undergone the penalty on 
earth. Do not fancy that I am speaking frivolously. I am 
quite in earnest, and my friendship for you is the cause of 
my giving such advice. I am so fond of you, that it seems 
likely that I may make known to you an ineffable truth— 
namely, that earthly punishment is a mere shadow as com- 
pared with punishment in the region of disembodied spirits. 
There, those who have been wronged, each in turn, become 
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accusers of the soul, and increase or mitigate, according to 
circumstances, the penalty to which it must perforce submit. 
For the sake of your own happiness, confess the crime. If 
I had been present on the occasion of the deed of blood, I 
would have saved you the trouble by personally pleading your 
cause and giving you up to justice. Unreasoning persons 
might have imagined that I was acting the part of accuser. 
You would have known that my object was a kind one—to 
cure you of your malady ! 

‘If the charge is false, then punishment beneath the earth 
awaits your traducers. Set yourself right by insisting that 
the so-called assassin, supposed to have been employed by 
you, be put to the torture. This is the infallible way of 
eliciting the truth; for the instruments used by the torturers 
have the force of scientific arguments. (od, at all events, 
knows every detail of the matter; but, until you make 
your defence, we men must look upon you as euilty. We 
have sins of our own, and cannot afford to be contaminated by 
additional iniquities also.’ 

Truly a most solemn indictment, and yet how wittily it is 
all expressed! Synesius’ professions of friendly interest in 
John somewhat beguile and bewilder one. He makes them, 
it seems, in such good faith and in so serious a manner, that 
one is inclined at first to wonder whether he really can care 
for the man, despite the fact that he evidently believes him 
guilty of the murder of a kinsman. But the question is 
answered when we turn to Zp.50. Writing there to Evoptius, 
he says: ‘John killed Aemilius, says some one, while some 
one else maintains that his political enemies invented the 
story against him. As to the truth, Justice knows it. For 
my own part, though the affair is obscure, I think we ought 
to get rid of them all, one after another—John, because he is 
of such a character that, even if he has not done it, at least 
he might have done it, and he has received an accusation 
appropriate to his nature:—the others, even if they did not 
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invent the story, because they might have joined in inventing 
it, and the undertaking is in their style.’ 
The letter to John is a fine piece of satirical writing: th 
satire of a righteous soul which loathes the wickedness with 
which it is dealing, but knows itself helpless to do aught to 
punish it. Synesius may not be able to bring John to book : he 
may have to leave him to find out for himself the hideous failure 
of that which at present seems so complete a success ; but no 
cowardly care for his own comfort shall make him seem, by 
keeping silence, to acquiesce in the chastly deed which has 
apparently been wrought. Whether the charge be true or false 
is of slight moment. Both accusers and accused are persons 
who should not be tolerated in respectable society; and, if the 
philosopher can do nothing else, he will at least try to shame 
the latter into seeing that, if he will not stand his trial, he is 
proving himself utterly unfit to associate with decent men. 
Synesius has the gift of scathing sarcasm. It is a divine gift, 
of course; if it does not come from Heaven, whence does it 
‘come? It must, therefore, have its proper use; it must be 
intended as a handmaid to the cultivation of virtue. For such 
a purpose will he employ it. A perfectly serious statement 
of the nature of the affair would probably be worthless in 
‘ntercourse with such a creature as John, Who knows but 
sharp biting ridicule may make an impression, where a 
torrent of indignant reproach might pass almost unheeded ? 
Synesius can joke over dangers; he can drape his most 
serious solemnity in a robe of brilliant satire. He can laugh 
pleasantly with his friends ; he can smile sternly at powerful 
wrong-doers; he can exercise his wit even at court, even at 
the expense of the Emperor himself. He sees the humorous 
side of everything; sarcasm is a most effective weapon in his 
hand; he is anxious to use it for good, and, whether he is 
speaking to his brother, or John, or even Arcadius, he will 
not let it lieidle. Well might he boast that he was ‘bolder 
in intercourse with the Emperor than any of the Hellenes 
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have yet been? ‘When do you consider it was that Rome's 
policy was more prosperous ?’, he asks His Imperial Majesty. 
‘Ts it since the time when you began to deck yourselves with 
purple and gold, and—as for stones from the hills and from 
foreign seas—to fasten some upon you above and others 
upon you beneath: to surround yourselves with others: to 
hang others to you: to pin others upon you: and to sit on 
others? Thus you have at last turned yourselves into a 
spectacle of the greatest variety of colours, a spectacle of all 
hues—like peacocks !—and are drawing upon yourselves the 
Homeric curse, the tunic of stone... . You are looked up to 
by men—by those who are permitted to see you—as the only 
happy members of the Senate, though you are the only 
members of the Senate who bear a burden. Why, you are 
actually glad of your load—just as if a man who was chained 
with gold, and his fetters, in fact, weighing many talents, 
should yet not even be aware of his sorry plight, or con- 
sider himself in a miserable condition for becoming a prisoner, 
deceived by the costliness of his calamity! ... As for you, 
you cannot endure even the ground, if you walk on the 
earth in its natural state; but people have to put on it the 
gold-dust [or, perhaps, golden sand] which wagons and 
merchant-vessels bring for you from the continents beyond 
[the sea]. _.. Is it now that you are more prosperous, then, 
since the time when mystic ceremonies were organised in 
reference to Emperors, and since you have been shut up in 
your lairs, like lizards, which seldom, if ever, pop out into the 
sun’s warmth—lest you should be detected by men to be 
men 22 

Certainly the courage of a man who can speak thus to an 
Emperor is a courage to be admired. Synesius before Arcadius 
is as uncompromising and outspoken as ever Diogenes could 
be before Alexander, or John Knox before Mary Queen of 





1 On Dreams, 9. » On Kingship, 11. 
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Seots. But the satirical form in which his earnest boldness 
expresses itself is to be particularly remarked. Synesius 
cannot take a commonplace view of anything; in his hands 
everything is made amusing. He is so sincere, yet so cheer- 
ful and good-tempered, that one can almost imagine the 
Ruler of the East laughing at finding himself compared to a 
peacock, a lizard, a man in golden fetters, and the effeminate 
and worthless ‘ Paris’ of the great epic. 

Synesius’ lament over the degeneracy of the Imperial court 
in his own day is couched in humorous language. So also is 
his encomium on the manly simplicity which characterised it 
in earlier and better times. Speaking of an expedition of 
Carinus! against the Arsacid king, he says: ‘ While they were 
thus engaged, an embassy from the enemy arrived, fancying 
that, on their appearance, they would first have an interview 
with those who were influential with the Emperor, and then 
with some of their dependents and gentlemen-ushers *—so 
that it would not be till a day long after that one that the 
Emperor would give audience to the embassy.’ (One should 
observe the hit at the Byzantine love of red tape; no doubt 
the philosopher’s own difficulty in obtaining a hearing from 
Arcadius is here alluded to.) ‘It so happened, however,’ he 
continues, ‘that about that time the Emperor chanced to be at 
dinner. . . . The dinner consisted of stale pea-soup, with some 
slices in it—pickled pieces of pork which had seen better 
days. When he saw them, it is said, he neither jumped up 
nor made any change, but called the men on the spot, and said 
that he knew that they had come to him; for he was Carinus. 
He bade them report to the young king that day that, if he 
did not act with discretion, he might expect that all their 
groves and all their plains would, in a single month, be more 


oe eg Se 


1 See p. 159. 

2 It almost looks as if some interchange had taken place between the 
clauses; as they stand (in both Migne and Krabinger), they do not describe 
things in a natural order. 
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bare than the head of Carinus! As he spoke, we are told, he 
took off his felt cap, and showed his head with no more hair to 
cover it than the helmet by his side. If they were hungry, 
he gave them leave to join him in making an attack upon the 
ealdron; but, if they did not want to do so, he bade them 
depart that moment and get outside the Roman entrenchments, 
as though their embassy had attained its object.’ His calm 
decision and entire carelessness of appearances naturally 
gained him his end.! 

But, while Synesius’ keen sense of humour reveals itself, 
here and there, in most of his writings, peeping out from his 
serious works like the scarlet berries of winter upon the dark 
evergreens amid the sober greys and browns of the wood, it 
runs wild in wanton luxuriance in the delightful Paneyyrie on 
Laldness. Here we find him in the character of the genuine 
sophist, engaged upon a subject frivolous and fantastic, and 
treating it with the utmost care and consummate grace. As he 
writes, he is brimming over with good-natured fun and light- 
hearted absurdity. His very pen seems to laugh, as it races 
along on its delicious career of burlesque. Yes, it is the 
sophist without doubt: the man who can take a slight, shifty, 
fallacy as his base, and rear up upon it a beautiful fairy-like 
superstructure, which twinkles and flashes in the sunshine 
as a veritable Aladdin’s palace. So long as the foundation is 
not touched, the building looks firm and solid enough; but lay 
an incautious hand upon it, and the whole thing comes down 
like a house of cards. Granted that, because most beasts are 
covered with hair, while man has but little, and man surpasses 
beasts in intelligence, therefore, the less hair one has, the 
closer is one approaching to human perfection; granted that, 
because men sometimes have their heads shaved in time of 
illness, therefore, the less hair one has, the more healthy is 
one likely to be; granted a few other similar propositions— 





1 On Kingship, 12. 
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and the rest of the argument follows naturally and in a most 
convincing manner. 2emembering such creatures as the jelly- 
fish, remembering that. one of the reasons why the head is 
shaved in illness is to make the hair grow thick again, re- 
membering some other facts of a like character, deny Synesius’ 
premises, and his conclusions are worthless. : 

We may well congratulate ourselves that the accidents of 
some fifteen hundred years have left unharmed so pleasant a 
piece of fun as the Panegyric on Baldness. The whole line of 
argument, So unsubstantial, yet apparently so serious, some- 
what reminds one of the ingenious reasoning in The Pirates of 
Penzance, by which Frederick, having been born on the 29th 
of February, and having therefore only one birthday every four 
years, is proved to be only five and a quarter when he thinks 
that he has come of age. It seems almost cruel calmly to 
analyse so fair a frivolity as the Panegyric. However, it is so 
artistically and vigorously worked out, that the train of 
thought is easily followed ; and, while the essay is too long to 
be inserted in its entirety, it would be a mistake to omit it 
altogether from this study of Synesius. 

‘1, Dion, the golden-tongued, wrote so brilliant a Panegy7te 
on Hair, as to make bald-headed men ashamed of themselves. 
His narrative joins with Nature in making the attack upon 
them. Nature has made us friendly to hair since childhood ; 
naturally, we all want to be handsome, and hair has much to 
do with good looks. 

‘} was horrified when my hair first began to fall off, and, 
when one hair after another kept falling, and then actually 
two at a time, and even more, and a clean sweep was being 
made of my head, I thought myself more painfully treated 
than the Athenians were by Archidamus, when he cut down 
the trees of Acharnae! I found myself turned involuntarily 
into a Euboean, “wearing long hair at the back.” Wasn't I 
indignant with gods and demons! I thought of writing a 
panegyric on Epicurus—not that I agreed in his opinion of 
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the gods, but that I wanted to pay them out with sarcasm! 
“What wrong have I done,” I asked, “that women should 
find me less handsome? Ido not care at all for the opinion 
of those who are not relations, but even the ladies of one’s 
family are supposed to like one to be good-looking.” | 

‘2. Oh, I was in a dreadful way! ‘Time and reason, how- 
ever, vradually began to heal the wound, and I was recovering. 
Suddenly, in comes Dion with a counsel for the prosecution. 
Really, it is too bad! Even Heracles could not stand against 
two opponents, and had to call Iolaus to his help. But I have 
no lolaus as my nephew, So I begin to write elegies on the 
loss of my hair, 

‘“ Now, this sort of thing won’t do,” I say to myself; “you 
know you think that you area man of spirit and not a bit 
ashamed of yourself. Keep your feelings under control. Re- 
member Odysseus and the impudent maid-servants. What’s 
that you say? You don’t think you can stand it? Oh 
yes, you can! Just listen to the composition; it is quite 
short, and so neat that I could not forget it if I wanted to.” 

‘3. “I got up early,” says Dion, “made my devotions, and 
began to do my hair. I was not.very well, and had neglected 
it fora long time. It was as tangled and knotted as the wool 
of sheep. It was both wild in appearance and heavy. I found 
it hard to disentangle, and kept tearing it out. Then I 
reflected how wise people are to take pains with their hair, to 
make themselves handsome—people who always keep a pin in 
it, and comb it with this in their spare time. When they go 
to sleep on the ground, they prop their heads up on a small 
piece of wood, to keep it well off the earth, and they care 
more for keeping their hair clean than for enjoying comfortable 
repose.’ For their hair makes them handsome and formidable, 








! One is forcibly reminded of the regulation ‘pillow’ used by those of the 
Japanese who have not become too greatly Europeanised, and of the habits 
of Lady Regula Baddun’s footmen in Strapmore. ‘Four men at once 
answered the summons, dressed in their night liveries; for in this luxurious 
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while sleep, sweet though it be, makes them slow and unready. 
The three hundred Lacedaemonians, too, were careful on this 
point. On the eve of the great battle, they sat dressing their 
hair. Homer also makes a great deal of the hair of his heroes. 
He dwells on it in the cases of Achilles, of Menelaus, of Hector, 
of Euphorbus, of Odysseus. He considers the adornment of 
the hair to be more suited to men than women. When he 
wishes to describe the beauty of women or goddesses, he 
selects some other characteristic, but Zeus he praises for 
his locks.” 

‘4. That is what Dion has to say. I am quite worsted in 
argument, but I do not think that there is really anything 
under his flow of eloquence. He would have displayed far 
more ability, if he had undertaken to praise men whose heads 
are like mine; for then he would have had some material on 
which to work. As it is, possessed of both hair and skill, he 
employed his skill on hair. How cunningly he has introduced” 
himself into his book! Why, the man, whom he describes 
as taking such great pains with his hair, is no other than 
himself! 

‘Well, [ am bald, and I can speak. My subject surpasses 
that of Dion to a greater degree than that in which I fall short 
of him. Let me oppose him, and see whether I cannot turn 
the tables on those who wear long hair. I will not make a 
smart prelude like Dion’s: “I got up early, made my devo- 
tions, and began to do my hair. I was not very well, and had 
neglected it for a long time”—the sort of introduction with 
which orators arm their forensic speeches, as triremes are 
armed with beaks. He speaks of his neglect, and then, with- 
out our noticing it, arrives at a point where it is natural to 
praise attentive care. Thus do skilful practitioners in language 
treat us; at one time, they charm; at another, they frighten. 





house no detail was neglected, and the servitors slept in dresses of the rarest 
silk, their heads high up on their pillows, over which was inscribed the 


motto ‘‘ Keep your powder dry!” and they were always ready for action.’ 
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I dare say I understand facts as well as anybody, but oratory 
I do not practise. Gardening and dog-training have been my 
chief pursuits. I have far more acquaintance with shovels 
and boar-spears than with pens. I shall not cause shame to 
my rustic pedigree! by troubling myself to round off preludes 
and introductions. I will speak my thoughts in a plain and 
straightforward manner, though I must abandon the Dorian 
mode for the Phrygian. I have no doubt I shall have plenty 
to say. I must keep my breath for it. 

‘5. My first statement is that a bald man has less cause 
to be ashamed than any one else. His head may be bare, 
but his intellect shaggy, as was the case with Achilles, He 
certainly did not care for his hair, for he offered it up in 
honour of the dead. Hair is itself a sort of dead thing. 

‘The less rational animals have hair on their whole body. 
Man, on account of his superiority, has but little of it; and 
even that little is given him, lest he should forget that he is 
mortal. The man, therefore, who has no hair at all, stands 
towards other men as they stand towards beasts. As man is, 
of all earthly creatures, both most bare and most intelligent,” 
of all cattle the sheep is admittedly most foolish, and 7s hair 
grows in thick bunches. 

‘Tt is likely then that hair is at war with intellect. Let us 
take an example from the delightful occupation of huntsmen— 
short-haired dogs are much better in the chase than long- 
haired. Plato also tells us that, of the pair driven by the 
soul, the unrighteous steed is deaf from hair growing in its 
ears. Evidently, ie does not think much of hair! Even if 





1 See p. 303, note. 

2 Antipholus of Syracuse. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, as 
it is, so plentiful an excrement ? 

Dromio of Syracuse. Because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts ; 
and what he hath scanted men in hair, he hath given them in wit. 

Antipholus. Why, but there’s many a man hath more hair than wit. 

Dromio. Not aman of those but he hath the wit to lose his hair. 

Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, Act 2, Scene 2. 
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Plato did not say it, it is clear that one who has hair in the 
ears must be deaf, just as one who is hairy on the eyes must 
be blind. If much hair grows about the eyes, it is considered 
such a bad thing, that people take the greatest pains to get rid 
of it, for fear it should damage the eyes. Nature cannot allow 
the most worthless things to associate with the most precious ; 
and the organs of sense are the most precious things in an 
animal. Sight is, of all things, the most.divine and the most 
bare. The most precious parts of the individual human being 
are the baldest ; so is it with the race itself. The farther the race 
withdraws from hair, the farther does it withdraw from beasts. 
Thus, then, the most sacred of all things on earth isa bald man. 

«6. Look at the portraits of sages in a picture-gallery ; they 
form a regular show of bald-heads. Apollonius and jugglers 
in general do not alter the case, for it may be only through 
their magical acts that they make people think that they wear 
long hair. Under any circumstances, laweivers make a 
cardinal distinction between wisdom and jugglery: they 
highly honour the former, they punish the latter. Still, 1 
have an affection for Apollonius, and hope that he was really 
bald. From what I have said, the statement 1s probably true, 
whichever way it is put—If a man is wise, he is bald; if he is 
not bald, he is not wise. 

The same is the case with supernatural beings. In the 
mystic festival of Dionysus, some of the company have long 
falling locks, and add to their hair by the use of the fawn-skin 
and of the foliage of trees. All these leap about in disorderly 
dances, just as if drunk, But Silenus is also there, to keep 
Dionysus in order. He is bald, and, therefore, likely to have 
intelligence and to act with self-restraint amid all the sur- 
rounding excitement. Surely, it is worth observing that Zeus 
should have honoured him above all the gods, in making him 
the lad’s pedagogue. Dionysus is obliged to revel to a great 
extent, but Silenus keeps him within bounds, so that his father 
may not find him difficult to manage. 
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‘T have shown that wit exists where hair has departed, and 
hair exists where wit has departed. This was the cause why 
even the modest Socrates could not help priding himself on 
his likeness to Silenus. He wanted to make his head a 
receptacle for intelligence. 

‘Abundant hair is suitable to childhood, a period at which 
we have not as yet attained to understanding; but it does not 
await the prime of life, and it departs from old age. Does not 
this fact show that hair is a naturally unreasonable thing ? 
And if some old men have hair—well, some old men are 
wanting in wisdom ; all men, I take it, do not reach human, 
perfection. Intelligence and hair shun one another, as light 
and darkness. In investigating the cause, we find that some part 
of the subject may not be divulged. We must try reverently 
to conceal it. 

‘7. The highest things in existence are simple; and, the 
more Nature descends, the greater variety does she introduce. 
Matter, being the lowest of things, is also the most varied. 
Nature, while prevailing in things which are rather incomplete, 
gives way before ‘those which are becoming strong. Before 
fruit is produced, there are roots, stalk, bark, ears, and so forth 
—all very beautiful in their way; but, when the fruit appears, 
all these wither and drop off, for the perfect thing needs no 
adornment; and it is at length perfect, when there is in it the 
principle of another seed. This is the meaning of the festival 
of the Unveiling of Demeter. 

‘Tf, then, intelligence is the most divine of the seeds which 
come from above, and it dwells inthe head—the intelligence 
encased in Matter being the fruit of the head, as the wheat is 
the fruit of that principle—Nature acts according to her custom. 
The head is adorned with hair (the blossom), and this falls off 
when intelligence (the fruit) arrives. Whenever one sees a head 
quite free from hair, one may be sure that there intelligence 
has settled, there is a shrine for the divine being. We might 
have a festival popularly known as the “Unveiling of the 
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Head,” which the wise would understand to be an outward way 
of showing forth the fact that intelligence was just starting 
on its voyage. The man who has just become bald is the 
neophyte who has been recently initiated. 

“As some grains of wheat and such things are worthless and 
die in their husks, there are also bad heads, covered with the 
dead matter in great abundance. The Egyptian priests remove 
the hair even from their eyelashes. They doo/: ridiculous, but 
they are wise; for one must not approach eternal beings with 
anything dead about one. If, then, the artificially shorn is 
reverent, the naturally bald is by nature acceptable to Heaven. 
Perhaps the gods themselves—I speak it reverently—are 
bald! 

‘8. It is no use troubling about the invisible section of the 
gods, As for the visible, it is entirely made up of spheres— 
sun, moon, etc. What could be more bald or more divine 
than a sphere? It is said that the soul desires to imitate 
the World-Soul. The world is a sphere animated by the 
World-Soul; and the individual souls, which emanate from 
this last, desire, like it, to manage bodies and be the souls of 
little worlds.! In fact, they have been separated from their 
source for this very purpose. So Nature was obliged to have 
particular spheres—stars above, heads below—as houses of 
souls, microcosms in the Cosmos; since it was necessary that 
the world should be a living thing, made up of living things. 
While foolish souls are willing to settle in long-haired heads, 
caring nothing for the inexactness of their figure, wise souls— 
in proportion to their worth—are placed, one in a star, another 
ina bald head. All that could be said in praise of spheres is 
also a panegyric on bald heads. 

‘9 Homer and Phidias, then, may support Dion, if they 
please, by representing Zeus with long hair. But we all 





1 The favourite idea of man as a microcosm is alluded to in Isidore, 
Epp. 1. 259; éredh xbopos ovvTopos 6 dvOpwrbs éore mavTwv tev Tob kogmou 
cuuTAnpwtikav peréexwv oTorxelwy . 
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know what the planet Zeus is like; and, if there be any other 
Zeus with a body, he must be like the planet. The fact is 
that poetry, sculpture, and similar arts, are obliged to con- 
sider the populace, and are therefore not to be trusted. The 
populace has a great admiration for hair and all such external 
adornments, things which are no part of the natwre of those 
who possess them, and which are far removed from intelli- 
gence and the Deity. Those who wish to please the populace 
must set forth popular opinions, for the ignorance of popular 
prejudice is most bigoted. If Homer had spoken the truth 
about Zeus, he would have been put to death, like Socrates. 
‘10. The Egyptians show their wisdom by keeping the 
most holy things concealed from the vulgar. The populace 
insists on wonder-working, and cannot endure simplicity; so 
the beaks of birds are carved on temple-vestibules and statues, 
while the priests keep the sacred spheres hidden. There is 
only one figure which they do exhibit free from concealment— 
that of Asclepius—and it is balder than a pestle. The Greeks 
represent him with long hair, but then Thucydides warns us 
that they are indifferent to truth. The Egyptians know him 
intimately ; for they possess charms for attracting the gods, 
and, with a few words of gibberish,! can draw to them all those 
divinities that naturally yield to such forms of attraction. 
‘Yet, we need not even apply to the Egyptians for informa- 
tion on this subject; for, as I have already said, a glance 
at the sun and stars is sufficient. If any stars have hair, 
(i.e. comets)—though none really have it; for in the region 
of the stars innovation is unknown, and the pseudo-stars do 
not move in that region—they go on gradually diminishing 
in size till they perish. I do not consider it reverent to call 
them “stars” at all. If we are to admit that they deserve the 
name, then hair is so injurious as to make even a star mortal. 
When they appear, too, they portend awful public calamities. 





1 wkpov vroBapBaploas. 
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‘ Aratus declares that no star is destroyed. The destruction 
of comets, accordingly, proves that they are not stars. -The 
heavenly bodies are all spherical. May I and mine be so, and 
thus resemble the gods! It is men with this appearance who 
are most fittingly called “godlike,” and described by all the 
other terms expressive of divine beauty. In fact, the bald are 
playfully called “little moons.” 

‘11, Thad almost forgotten to mention this most pertinent 
fact—namely, the phases of the moon, the Eponymus of Bald- 
heads. Those who have reached the summit of good fortune 
I call “full moons,” or even “suns,” as they go through no 
more phases, but shine perpetually in full splendour. The 
long-haired suitors made game of the bald Odysseus, who was 
soon to slay them all. When he was lighting the torches, 
they advised him to save himself the trouble, since his head 
was able to light up the whole house. But the ability to 
give light is not merely /ike the gods, it is a divine attribute. 
Smoothness was the cause of his brightness, and the smooth- 
ness of a head means the entire absence of hair. 

‘Light is akin to baldness, and hair has to do with darkness. 
Hair is a natural protection from the sun. Archilochus speaks 
of it as “shadowing” a lady’s shoulders. Now, shadow is 
simply darkness—the absence of light. Night is the greatest 
of shadows; and, even in the day-time, thick-covered woods 
have no light, on account of the shadow of their foliage. 

‘12, Baldness, we thus see, is dedicated to the brightest of 
the gods above. Again, health is the best of all things;1 and 
many persons have their heads shaved for the sake of health. 
If all the maladies affecting the head are got rid of together 
with the load of hair—still greater would be the good to be 
derived from the shaving, if it was also beneficial to other 
parts of the body. The head is as the citadel, the most 
important part in connection with both health and disease. 





1 Cp. Ariphron of Sicyon’s ‘Yyie mpecBlora pakdpwv. 
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Is not that the reason why the images of Asclepius are bald— 
to indicate that whoever desires good health must imitate the 
inventor and patron of medicine ? 

‘The skull which is exposed to all changes of the weather 
soon turns from’ bone to iron, and thus becomes most imper- 
vious to disease. Among spear-handles, those from marshes 
and plains are inferior; those from mountains superior, for 
these are trained by the winds. Thus, the head with thick 
hair is from the marsh, reared in the shade; the bald, from 
the mountain, exposed to the winds. Therefore, the latter is 
strong, tle former delicate. 

‘13. One can test this assertion by going to the place where 
the troops of Cambyses and Psammetichus engaged, and where 
their bones still lie in two separate heaps, and comparing 
them. Herodotus was surprised at the thinness and weakness 
of the one class of skulls—in which, he says, one might make a 
hole by striking them with a pebble—and the thickness and 
firmness of the other (so solid were they, that even a large 
stone would have had no effect on them, and a club would 
have been needed). The cause of the difference; itis said, 
was the felt caps of the one, the training under the sun of 
the other. 

‘Perhaps, however, the journey may be too great: it may 
not be reverent to stone skeletons: and one may disbelieve 
Herodotus. Never mind; we have only to think of our 
Scythian slaves and their long hair. If one gives them a rap 
with the knuckles, one kills them. . 

‘There is the fellow at the theatre, too, who amuses and 
interests the populace so much. He is artificially, not 
naturally, bald, and has his head shaved several times a-day. 
He manifests its strength by letting boiling pitch be poured 
on it, by butting against a ram, by breaking Megarian pottery 
with it. He does all kinds of terrific things with his’ head. 
The sight made me congratulate myself; for I felt that I 
could do all this, if driven to it. He does it for a living. 
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I hope I may never be reduced to that, but may be sufficiently 
well-off to take my place at the show among the spectators. 
But, if all other trades fail, there is an occupation ready 
for me! 

‘14. It is ridiculous for Dion to say that hair is much more 
suited to men than to women. How can it be reasonable to 
assign to the strong that which enfeebles those who possess 
it? Men have sometimes worn long hair, sometimes short. 
Women, on the other hand, have always been careful of theirs. 
Who ever heard of a woman having her head shaved—unless, 
possibly, for some awful and most improbable calamity? And 
Nature agrees with custom; for who ever heard of a bald 
woman? It cannot be that their head-dresses hide the bald- 
ness, for Comedy can see through head-dresses. If a woman’s 
hair has been falling off, the fact is due to some malady, and 
a very little attention suffices to restore her to her normal 
condition. 

‘As for men—who really ae men—all who attain perfection 
become bald. Gardeners know that the natural tendency of 
plants is to grow up straight; and they therefore use props 
to support those which have not sufficient strength to grow 
straight of themselves. In the same way, since all the best 
men have, like myself, a natural tendency to grow bald, we 
ought to help others by shaving them. 

‘15. The Lacedaemonians dressed their hair before the 
“great” battle of Thermopylae? Yes; and so they were all 
killed! Even on the living, hair is a dead thing, and it con- 
tinues to grow on a person after he is dead. 

‘Dion has dragged into the discussion these Greeks who 
died most nobly, but has voluntarily refrained from men- 
tioning the exploits of the Macedonians and Greeks under 
Alexander (with whom the Lacedaemonians alone did not 
join), undertaken as vengeance upon the foreigner on behalf 
of the very men of whom he speaks. Just before the Battle 
of Arbela (a “greater” one than that of Thermopylae), they 
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had themselves shaved in a body. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
relates the incident. He was an eye-witness, and therefore 
g, and therefore 


for) 


knew what he was describing: he was a kin 
could not fail to speak the truth. 

‘16. A Persian, engaging with a long-haired and long- 
bearded Macedonian, cast down his weapons, and, seizing the 
enemy by hair and beard, entangled him like a fish, threw 
him on the ground, and slew him with his scimitar. Other 
Persians imitated his example, and speedily the watchword 
passed throughout their army, “These men can be captured by 
their hair.” Only that portion of Alexander’s phalanx which 
was bald, as it appears, stood firm in its place. The king was 
in a great strait, having to retire before unarmed men, to whom 
he was irresistible when they were in full armour. It looked 
as if he might have to return ingloriously to Cilicia and stay 
there, an object of ridicule for being defeated in the hair-fight ! 
However, it was fated that the Achaemenids should, at length, 
yield up the royal power to the descendants of Heracles. The 
king got an idea of what was wrong, bade the trumpets sound 
a retreat, and, leading his army away, let the barbers loose 
upon them. The Macedonians were shaved in a body, and 
the result was the complete overthrow of Darius and the 
Persians. 

‘17, Hair, therefore, does not render men formidable or 
make them appear so, unless it be in the case of hobgoblins. 
Soldiers wear a helmet to terrify the enemy, and the helmet 
is just a bronze skull. If they do adorn it with horsehair, 
it is only at the back that this can be done; and this gives 
it a very close resemblance to baldness. Achilles says that 
the Trojans have taken heart again, “because they do not see 
the front of my helmet flashing near at hand.” It is bright 
and bald, and therefore a cause of terror. 

‘If Achilles did wear long hair, it was because he was 
young, and so immature in both body and soul. At that time 
he was also quickly inclined to wrath: his head bubbled up 
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naturally with hair, and his heart with anger. We do not 
approve of anger because Achilles was then given to it ; 
neither should we approve of hair because Achilles then wore 
it. Iam sure that, if he had lived, he would have been both 
bald and a philosopher. Even in his youth he was attracted 
by medicine and art, and cared so little for his hair as to offer 
it up to the shade of Patroclus. 

‘Socrates, too, was hot-tempered, when he was young; but 
he certainly was not bald at that time—at twenty-five years 
of age! Yet, at a later period, of all philosophers he was the 
most bald and the most gentle. 

‘Do not, then, sentence Achilles to long hair. He was 
only just out of his teens; and, whilst yow cannot prove 
that his hair would have remained with him till old age, 
I have good reasons for maintaining that he would have 
crown bald; for I have seen images of his father and grand- 
father—besides, he was related to gods, whom I have already 
demonstrated to be bald. | 

“18. Why do you make so much, then, of the words “She 
seized Peleus’ son by his auburn hair”? Give us the whole 
verse; or, if you will not, I will: “She stood behind, and 
seized Peleus’ son by his auburn hair.” Bravo, Dion! You 
omitted the clause, not because it was redundant, but because 
it contradicts your theory. It shows that, even at that time, 
Achilles was partially bald. Even in my case, even in the 
case of Socrates, even in the case of the most aged men, one 
might take hold of it behind; for there we still have some- 
thing left to show that we are mortal. Gods alone are quite 
free from mortality. To take hold of his hair, she stood be- 
hind ; there was nothing to take hold of in front! 

‘19. Dion has not shown that there is anything good in 
hair. Yet, if there had been—even something quite small— 
he could have made a big thing of it. Why, he has actually 
unearthed the Lacedaemonians, though they have nothing to 
do with the case. He clings to Homer, but he treats him 
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most unfairly, cutting off pieces of verses and introducing 
spurious fragments. He misrepresents either Hector or 
Homer, or possibly both. We know by tradition that Hector 
was as close-cropped as are all self-controlled men: and 
Homer makes the fact clear in his thoroughly trustworthy 
account of the Heroes, with whom he was well acquainted. 
I believe he took part personally in the Trojan War. If 
one goes to Troy, one can visit Hector’s shrine and see his 
statue. One is struck at finding him represented with his 
hair arranged as it was when he blamed his brother. 

‘J should like to know in what part of Homer’s works the 
words “His dark locks were carried violently along” are to be 
found. The poet could not have spoken of Hector as wearing 
long hair! It would have been an instance of the pot and the 
kettle.t 

‘20. Menelaus may have been “auburn-headed.” This is 
a mere statement of fact. Homer says nothing as to his 
hair being long. It does not follow that whatever he men- 
tions is a thing which deserves to be praised. Dion thinks 
that to mention hair is the same thing as to praise it. He is 
bold enough, making additions of spurious passages and taking 
away authentic expressions; and he actually says that the 
poet omits to speak of hair when magnifying members of the 
female sex. His copy must have wanted Jdiad, 1. 36; 6. 273; 
and 14.176. Iam afraid Dion is given to suppressio vert. J, 
at least, am perfectly sincere, and I do not believe that any 
one of the gods, male or female, wears long hair. Among the 
stars, the Aphrodite is quite as spherical as the Zeus. After 
all, 1 have shown, with reference to Zeus, that what Homer 
says about. the gods he says to suit the prejudices of the 
vulgar. 

«Take away Homer and the Lacedaemonians, and Dion’s 
argument falls to the ground. Even with their help, he still 





l"Quorov ef cal biréas ’Avdoxldnv icpoovdias éypdwaro, womep ovK avdTos ay oO 
THs Geod 7d Lopydverov €& akpowdrews Upeddmevos. 
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leaves us in the dark as to the chief facts connected with hair. 
He explains neither how it benefits those who possess it, nor 
how those who have it not are the worse for its absence. My 
argument, on the contrary, has proved baldness to be divine, 
the maturity of Nature, a shrine for the god who gives us 
wit, a thing which exerts an excellent effect on both body 
and soul. Hair, it has been demonstrated, contains all the 
opposites of these good things—absence of reason, animal pro- 
pensities, everything of the class which is opposed to Heaven— 
and is no more than the blossom which adorns Nature during 
immaturity. 

‘21. From among those who are careful of their hair come 
the worst wretches possible, men of the stamp of Paris, the 
most treacherous kind of persons. We risk our lives to pro- 
tect wives and daughters, and, lo! some showy lad comes and 
carries them off. To have a wife thus taken away is far worse 
than to lose her through war. Such men as these are rightly 
punished by Law. They have caused the greatest harm to 
families and cities, and even brought about a war between 
whole continents. There is an even more degraded style of 
men—those of the type of Clisthenes and Timarchus. All 
disreputable men adorn their hair, and, no matter how much 
they may try to conceal their character, it can always be 
plainly proved from the great care which they bestow upon 
their locks. 

‘992, Aristotle says that proverbs are remnants of an ancient 
philosophy. Well, there is an old proverb, “ No one wears long 
hair, who does not .”’ Pray, supply the termination for 
yourself, for Z cannot bring myself to speak the word. Ah, 
you have got it? What do you think of it? Is it not a real 
oracle? One believes it for its own sake, and for the sake of 
the countless persons who use it now, or who have used it in 
the past. It is that which gives immortality to proverbs—the 
continuity of those who employ them. | 

‘23. But, though matters stand thus, Dion has produced a 
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marvellous work on hair. There is no need for Plato to 
expose Rhetoric; the rhetorician himself has openly displayed 
it as an art of dressing-up. All bad characters must be most 
grateful to Dion, for he has bathed their heads with his dis- 
course, as if with unguents. People are sure to follow with 
zeal that which receives public honour—especially when the 
man who gives the praise has a high reputation. He has done 
his best to increase the number of abandoned profligates. On 
the other side, my treatise has held honourable men up to 
admiration—priests, teachers, generals, all those whom most 
persons consider to have an unusual degree of intelligence. I 
think that the minstrel, whom Agamemnon left to protect 
Clytaemnestra, belonged to our class; he would never have 
entrusted a woman of that family to one who wore long 
hair. 

‘The custom of painters, when they are not simply copying, 
is a witness to the accuracy of my statement. If any one 
gives them an order for some disreputable person in a picture, 
he finds him wearing long hair when the order. has been 
executed. If a respectable man is to be represented— 
philosopher, or attendant on the gods—a bald man of some- 
what venerable appearance is the result. This is the stamp 
on the coin. | 

‘24. To all self-controlled men I have freely given my work, 
in which I have been careful to treat sacred things reverently 
and human affairs helpfully. If I have been successful, so 
that, on reading my book, men who have bestowed much pains 
on their hair should be ashamed, and, while themselves turn- 
ing into the path of greater moderation, should congratulate 
those who have naturally the good fortune to need no barber 
—it is not to me, but to my subject, that thanks are due, since 
it has enabled such a poor speaker to defeat such a fine one. 
If I have been unsuccessful, it is because I have handled the 
subject badly, and, with facts on my side, have failed to hold 
out against the mere grace of Dion, all unassisted as it 
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was. Heaven grant that the book may be beneficial to the 
majority !’ 

Such is the Panegyric on Baldness—a piece of frolicsome 
levity, if ever there was one, albeit here and there it displays 
genuine seriousness. The good philosopher loves a joke, he 
knows the value of innocent merriment. He has the gracious 
vift of an Edward Lear, or a ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ for writing magni- 
ficent nonsense. He is one of the numerous (but never 
sufficiently numerous) examples of that most attractive type 
of humanity, which combines a wealth of learning with a rich 
fund of childlike glee. 

In reading him, one often seems to have before one a sort 
of fifth-century ‘Mr, Amarinth.’ If Sunday-schools had been 
in existence in those days, one could almost fancy him lectur- 
ing the children of one of them on the ‘ Art of Folly.’ If there 
had then been such things as Mothers’ Meetings, one could 
almost imagine him discoursing to the members of one on the 
‘Wickedness of Virtue. Almost, but not quite; for, while 
Synesius would have loved the topsy-turvydom of Guilbert’s 
comic operas, and revelled in the inspiriting absurdity of the 
Bab Ballads, his Green Carnation, or sophistic, side is only one 
of the many aspects in which he is presented to us. He can, 
when he likes, mentally stand on his head, and look forth 
upon a world inhabited by multitudes of ‘Many-peoplia 
upside-downia.’ But it is not his normal attitude. Life is 
for him, in truth, a very serious thing; and, though he can 
make merry to the top of his bent, there could never be a 
vicious strain in his merriment. He would never jest at the 
expense of youth or ignorance. (Of course, ‘Mr. Amarinth’ 
is a satire on a class of persons striving after perpetual 
originality, and we would not fora moment have it supposed 
that we take him seriously.) 

Dear kindly jester! one cannot fail to love him—so bright 
is he, so quick, so good-tempered. One wishes that some of 
his comedies might have been preserved. Perhaps they would 
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not have given us many additional specimens of his wit of any 
great value, for, no doubt, they kept close to their models, 
whether of the ‘Old’ Athenian Comedy, or of the ‘ New.’! 

However this may be, there remains to us quite enough in 
Synesius’ humorous vein to prove that he excelled in this line. 
Laughter is dear to him, and he likes it for its own sake. His 
fun is almost always strictly genuine. There is never any- 
thing ill-natured in it; rarely anything unseemly. The world 
is the better for men of this kind. They increase our joys, 
and lighten our troubles; they show us that there is a silver 
lining to even the darkest cloud. Synesius the Humorist is a 
benefactor to posterity. 





1 Dion, 16. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Tuar country-life should have had a great attraction for 
Synesius is only what we should have expected. With but 
one or two exceptions, everything about him would naturally 
predispose him to it. His loathing for business affairs, his 
contempt for ostentatious parade, his despondency over the 
state of public matters, his longing for quiet study, his care- 
lessness of self-aggrandisement, his love of simplicity, his taste 
for domestic life, his appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
made him averse to the din and bustle of towns, and awakened 
in him an enthusiasm for the tranquil occupations and the 
blameless amusements of a peaceful rural existence. 

Two things, however, must have militated strongly against 
his adopting such a life. First, his yearning for affection, and 
the large number of friends in whose esteem he desired to 
stand high. He reveals to us, over and over again, how great 
a part of himself was to be found in his friendships, and how 
keenly he felt separation from those with whose interests 
he had closely identified himself. Consequently, it is rather 
surprising to learn that, notwithstanding this fact, he could 
best enjoy living in an out-of-the-way place where he must 
inevitably have had great difficulty in doing more than catch 
occasional glimpses of his friends. 

The isolation, too, which he experienced in his reading and 
meditation makes one wonder that he should have preferred 


country to town. But so it was. Whatever its drawbacks, 
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the advantages of life in the country seemed to him far greater, 
and he could have said :— 


‘Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 

Far from the clamorous world doth live his own, 

Though solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with that eternal love.’ 
His fondness for this kind of existence is well brought out in 
Epp. 114 and 147, from which we have already given sufficient 
extracts on this point in what we have said of our author's 
claims to be ranked as a poet.! With these letters we may 
compare the following comments which he makes upon some 
words of Aratus’: ‘So long ... as they made no use of the 
sea, and men were golden, they enjoyed also association with 
gods. But, when ships were introduced, and they became 
employed in life of an active kind, Justice departed from the 
earth to so great a distance, as hardly to be seen on a bright 
night. Indeed, even now, when she is seen, she holds out to 
us an ear of corn, not a rudder. Perhaps now she might 
descend and actually converse with us, face to face, if we 
turn our attention to husbandry, and cease to turn our atten- 
tion to seamanship.’ ” 

He was much interested in gardening. ‘Oratory,’ he says, 
‘I do not practise’ (a statement in which he does himself 
some injustice); ‘but I placed at the head of my life two 
sciences—gardening and the training of dogs against the 
strongest wild beasts. These fingers of mine have been much 
occupied with shovels and boar-spears, not with pens—unless 
by «dXapos one were to mean that which is used in an arrow, 
instead of that of a writer; to the former they may have actually 
clung, and no wonder. *® Once or twice he takes metaphors 
from this occupation: ‘Then, his nature growing like a plant, 
he kept producing, as it were, fruit ever more perfect.’* ‘All 





1 p. 194. 2 On Providence, 2. 5. 
® Panegyric on Baldness, 4. Cp. Ibid. 14. "Qomep 5€ -yewpyav elites Rava 
+ On Providence, 1. 3. 
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sorts of other miseries blossom forth alongside! Hp. 106 
is worth quoting on this subject, as it makes it clear that 
Synesius’ horticultural taste was fully shared by his brother. 
‘T asked the lad about the silphium, whether it is from your 
cultivation of the ground that you have got it, or whether you 
received it as a gift, that you set apart some of it for me also. 
And, on learning that the little garden on which you bestow 
so much care has, in addition to all, yielded this produce too, 
I was doubly pleased, both by the beauty of the vegetable 
and by the reputation of the spot. May you profit by the 
extremely fertile little place! May you never grow weary of 
watering the garden-beds you love so well, nor they ever cease 
to bring forth, in order that you may be able both yourself 
to make use of all that the seasons provide, and also to send 
it across to us.’ 

Our friend speaks of silphium again in Hp. 133, where he 
says: ‘As the presents for Trypho, I have got ready a plentiful 
supply of the juice of silphium (I dare say you are aware that 
it is the silphium of Battus) and the best saffron.’ Battus, it 
will be remembered, was the founder of Cyrene, and the finest 
species of the plant seems to have gone by his name. Even in 
the time of Aristophanes it had, apparently, passed into a 
proverb to describe something very valuable.2 In Synesius’ 
days it was decidedly expensive. At one period it had been 
one of the best-known products of Cyrenaica; but, after the 
country came under Roman rule, such a heavy tax was placed 
upon the industry that very few of the people could afford to 
engage in it. Some, as Evoptius, still continued to grow a 
certain number of the plants in private gardens. The silphium 
(its precise nature does not seem to have been determined by 





1 Ep. 73. 
2 A, Ov8 dv peraudbos ; 
2. O85’ dv ed Soins yé por 
rov IINodrov atrov Kal 7d Barrov alAguov. 
(Plutus, 924, sq.) 
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modern botanists) appears to have been used for both medical 
and culinary purposes.' 

The following expressions should also be noted in this 
connection: ‘My gardeners’;? ‘This is a heavenly shoot on 
earth, which admits no graft of another kind, so as to produce 
fruit from it, but changes even it’ (i.e. the extraneous graft) 
‘into its own nature’; ‘In the case of the fig-tree, also, we 
see that, while its fruit is very sweet, its leaves, bark, root, and 
stem are all most acid. It would appear that the tree entirely 
uses up all that is naturally inferior in it on those parts which 
are not edible, leaving behind in the fruit its best quality un- 
mixed. Therefore also it is that husbandmen . . . (doubtless 
learning the lesson from Nature) plant ill-smelling things side 
by side with sweet-scented, and sweet-tasting with pungent, in 
order that they may draw to themselves, by their connection 
with them, all the worthless ingredients which the earth has 
entangled in it, and may leave, alone and purified, in the better 
roots the superior juice and vapour. This is the way to cleanse 
a garden-bed.’* If the passage is authentic,® we must add: ‘It 
was to practise agriculture, not to carry on lawsuits, that we 
learned.’ ® 

But his favourite form of recreation was the chase. Though 
he had no acquaintance with Juvenal,‘a healthy mind in a 
healthy body’ was his motto,’ wise man that he was! and how 
could this most desirable end be attained but by a thorough 
education of both? For the mind, philosophy, science, litera- 
ture; for the body, sound athletic training— not the dull, 


1 Volkmann, p. 7; Lapatz, p. 288. On the title-page of her book, Miss 
Gardner gives a picture of a coin of Cyrene, the reverse of which is stamped 
with a silphium-plant. The Classical Dictionary shows a different coin of 
the same city, on which the plant appears again. 


2 Hp. 181. 3 On Providence, 1. 10. 
4 Ibid. 2. 6. 5 See ch. xii. 


6 Homily 2 (latter part). With this taste of Synesius should be compared 
what 8. Isidore (Zpp. 5. 98) says in praise of agriculture. The letter is not 
unlike the extract from On Providence, 2. 5, given on p. 341. 

7 Ep. 57; Hymas, 6. 28, 8. 10, sqq. 
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monotonous, slavery of preparing for a race, but the exciting, 
ever-varied, delight of the pursuit of wild animals with horse 
and hound. What other occupation could, for its own purpose, 
compare with it? What other so well tested all the physical 
faculties, giving courage, endurance, quickness of eye and hand, 
and even intellect ? What other so carefully taught self-denial, 
and patience, and contentment? How absurd of Homer to 
have neglected to speak in praise of the chase! He talks of 
the greatness of the Agora—a thing which produces nothing 
but liars and cowards, and shameless ne’er-do-weels! But for 
this best of all things he has no word of commendation ! 1 
References to sport and the things connected with it are not 
infrequent in his works. Sometimes these occur merely in 
quotations from other writers. Sometimes one cannot say with 
absolute certainty that the allusions are of this character; but 
occasionally his words reveal so true an enjoyment of these 
pursuits, that it seems natural to suppose that, wherever he 
speaks of such matters, it is his personal interest in them 
which prompts the remark. ‘If huntsmen,’ he says, ‘may 
contribute something (for dear are the men and the occupation 
which they ply), those are the wisest of dogs which are bare on 
ears and belly, ete.’? ‘Plato calls the fighting class “guards,” 
and particularly compares them to the dog, an animal which 
judges of what is friendly or hostile by familiarity or want of 
familiarity... ‘If at any time they broke away, like young 
dogs, they drew them violently back, and recalled them, before 
they had been satisfied with their run and the slaughter of 
wild beasts.’* ‘Like a young dog at first wishing to know 
everything all at once’® ‘To this course I exhort you, 
believing that I am urging a horse on to the plain, as the 
proverb has it.’® ‘Like dogs rushing forth from a courtyard, 
to prevent a wild beast from leaping on the flock.’ ‘These 
are they whom Plato compared to dogs. But the shepherd 





1 Hp. 147. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 5. 3 On Kingship, 9. 
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must not place wolves with dogs, even though they were once 
carried off, while whelps, and may seem to have been tamed 
or it will be to his cost that he entrusts the flock to them. 
For, when they notice any weakness or indolence in the dogs, 
they will attack both them, and the flock, and the shepherd.’! 
‘Any one who, while keeping the foreign enemy away from me, 
himself treats me in no self-restrained manner, appears to me 
not in the least to differ from a dog which chases the wolves 
as far away as possible for this very purpose—namely, that it 
may itself, at its leisure, worry the flock. It deserves its full 
reward for its work as guardian; but that should consist in 
its having its fill of the milk.’? ‘Running along the fairest 
course, down and back again.’® ‘Having answered the barking 
of the dogs.’ 4 ‘Informers who have stuck close to Cyrene.’> 
‘Those who have turned restive against the laws.® ‘They 
plunge, and start off before the proper moment is signalled.’? 
‘Barking more fiercely than a hound from Epirus.’ ‘It is 
the nature of envy to stick close to prosperity.”® ‘To these 
the demons stick close.’1° ‘He .. . lets the barbers loose 
upon them.’+ ‘Take care that these ... do not... leapon 
the flock? which you tend. . . . Pursue the thieves, tracking 
them by scent.’!° ‘It would be wise not to disturb the game 
too soon.’ 14 

In Ep, 129b Synesius alludes sadly to the happy hunting 





1 On Kingship, 14. 2 [bid. 18. 

% Dion, 4. Cp. diavrov be? (On Dreams, 5). 

+ On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 

> émipivtwv. Ep. 118. (émipvecOac is sometimes used of dogs running 
beasts hard.) 

5 dg@nnacdyrwr. On Dreams, 5. Cp. On Providence, 1. 10. 

” On Providence, 1. 2. 8 Ibid. 4. 
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1 éradinow airg rovs kovpéas. Panegyric on Baldness, 16. 
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expeditions, now no more, which he used to enjoy in the days 
when Simplicius, by his exploits against the foe, had made it 
safe to engage in such occupations far away from home. 

No doubt the animals, in the pursuit of which he exerted 
his skill, were of many kinds—probably whatever wild 
creatures were to be found in Libya. He seems to speak of 
wolves and hyenas, but the only sort which he plainly 
mentions is the ostrich. Fine exercise these must have given 
him, with their marvellous fleetness. Merely to follow them 
would be quite useless; many stratagems would be needed by 
the sportsman who hoped to secure one of these birds. It is 
evident that the object was—sometimes, at any rate—to take 
them alive (we should naturally conjecture, in order to keep 
them for the sake of their valuable feathers—though he does 
not say so), as he speaks of sending some to Pylaemenes,? and 
says that, if it had not been for the ship’s difficulty of naviga- 
tion, there would have been nothing to prevent his friend’s 
‘rearing ostriches like chickens.’ * 

He has the true sportsman’s love of horses and dogs. They 
are not to him so many machines, so many animated instru- 
ments for supplying his wants in a particular direction. Far 
from it; they are actual friends, they join with him in his 
enjoyment of the chase, they have common interests, and the 
bond of affection between them is a close one. ‘On account of 
my fondness for sport,’ he exclaims, ‘(inasmuch as from child- 
hood I have been charged with an undue infatuation for arms 
and horses) I shall be grieved; for what are to be my feelings 
at seeing my dearest hounds deprived of the chase, and my bow 
and arrows utterly worm-eaten? Still, I shall bear it patiently, 
if God commands.’* ‘I went down to the sea and conversed 


with the rowers from Phycus, “ giving up my love for horses.” ’° 





1 6 pelovpos Kiwy .. . Tas valvas ovK oppwiay, kal Napvyyigwr rods NUKous. 
Ep. 147. 
2 Ep. 133. 3 Hp. 129a. 4 Ep. 105. 
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He is an authority on horse-flesh, and has left us an 
interesting letter on this matter, addressed to Uranius. ‘I 
sent you a present of a horse very highly bred and possessed 
of every quality which a horse ought to have. You will use 
him for racing, you will use him when you set out for the 
chase, in conflict with the enemy, and when you lead back a 
triumphal procession in honour of the Libyan victory. I 
cannot tell in which character he is best—as hunter, racer, 
charger, or in a procession. If in appearance he is not so 
handsome as the Nissaean horses, being thick in the head 
and lean in the quarters—perhaps the Deity does not give 
all gifts together to horses, just as He does not give all to 
men. It may be that this very fact actually belongs to the 
number of those virtues of his, if he has been allotted by 
Nature the soft parts in lesser measure than the hard. At 
any rate, I know that, in regard to toil, bones have more 
staying-power than flesh. The horses of your country are 
superior in flesh, ours in bone.’ ? 

By the side of this letter we must place some words of his 
to his brother :—‘ Order that pair of horses, which are being 
reared for the tribute and are eating their heads off,? to be 
brought to you. In such a crisis, a horse is a more useful 
article to have than anything else’;*—and to Olympius— I 
should have been delighted to see the Italian horse too, which 
you commended in your graceful language ; since you promised 
that I should find it turn out the sire of good foals... . It is 
absurd that a horse like this should not be kept safe for either 
you or me.* He knows a good horse and a good rider when 
he sees them, as he has already shown us in his amusing 
description of the duz John’s cowardly flight on the approach 
of the enemy.°® 

Except for the mention of his book On the Chase,® we have 
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observed no other allusions in our author to country pursuits. 
But these are quite enough to prove how fond he was of such 
occupations. It is evident that outdoor amusements took up 
most of his real spare time when he was at his country-house, 
and, perhaps, when he was at Cyrene. He may possibly have 
indulged sometimes in them even after his consecration, 
though the sadder tone observable in those of his letters which 
seem the later suggests that opportunities for relaxation had 
become for him very infrequent. It appears to us that he 
speaks of field-sports rather often; but, if any one should 
consider that the instances which we have been able to give 
are not very numerous, let him not make the mistake of 
supposing that, therefore, Synesius was only slightly interested 
in such things. A man does not, as a rule, expatiate much on 
his forms of recreation in writing to his friends, unless they, 
too, are personally attracted by them. He deals with matters 
which he believes to appeal to them as well as to himself. — 
There is nothing to show that Synesius’ correspondents were, 
as a body, men of sporting tendencies ; and, in consequence, 
his references to his own favourite enjoyment may not be so 
abundant as might otherwise have been the case. 

That it was his favourite enjoyment strikes us as un- 
questionable; and we cannot but feel that Kingsley (who, 
like Photius, and, apparently, the author of the Pratwm 
Spirituale, strangely calls him Bishop of Cyrene) hits off 
both his affection for sport and his general character, when 
he says of him that he ‘ was one of those many-sided, volatile, 
restless men, who taste joy and sorrow, if not deeply or 
permanently, yet abundantly and passionately. He lived 

. In a whirlwind of good deeds, meddling and toiling for 
the mere pleasure of action; and as soon as there was nothing 
to be done... paid the penalty for past excitement in fits 
of melancholy. A man of magniloquent and flowery style, 
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not without a vein of self-conceit; yet withal of overflow- 
ing kindliness, racy humour, and unflinching courage, both 
physical and moral; with a very clear practical faculty, and 
a very muddy speculative one—though, of course, like the 
rest of the world, he was especially proud of his own 
weakest side, and professed the most passionate affection for 
philosophic meditation; while his detractors hinted, not 
without a show of reason, that he was far more of an adept 
in soldiering and dog-breaking than in the mysteries of the 
unseen world,’! 

He seems quite accurate in assigning Synesius a foremost 
place in the ‘soldiering and dog-breaking’ line. The novelist’s 
own devotion to sport and his interest in fighting (one need 
only read Westward Ho! to see that he has a quite Homeric 
delight in gore) ought to make him a good judge in these 
matters. He rightly appreciates the worth of the man of 
action (if he does not even rather exaggerate his practical 
cifts), but we think that he somewhat unduly detracts from 
that of the philosopher. Certainly Synesius was full of 
energy, and ever anxious to arouse those about him to the 
adoption of vigorous measures, though, as we have said,? he 
was too academic in his views to take first rank as a practical 
man. But,in regard to his philosophy—even though we do 
not greatly exalt him in this matter—it is hardly fair to 
describe him as possessed of ‘a very muddy speculative’ 
faculty. He was not a brilliant or an original thinker; but 
there is no ground for denying him to have been respectably 
versed in the system of Plotinus as held in his day—developed 
and debased though it had doubtless been. 

On the whole, we take it, Kingsley’s ‘Squire-Bishop’ gives 
us a very accurate representation of the original Synesius; 
and the sporting side of his character is brought out in 
Hypatia in a way in which it is not easy to unfold it in such 
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a study as this. The finished picture must necessarily owe 
most of its details to the imagination, but it seems a perfectly 
legitimate filling-out of the historical sketch taken from our 
author’s own writings. If we wish to realise him as the 
sportsman, we cannot do better than seek him in the novel. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE MAN 


Ir is always interesting to read the hfe of one who has held 
a prominent position in history, even though it may be in 
only a very small corner of the world. His successes and his 
failures are alike instructive. A knowledge of his personal 
doings opens out for us a fuller understanding of the general 
tendency of the age and country in which he lived. We 
sympathise with the conduct of the man of whom we are 
reading, or we are repelled by it, as the case may be. We get 
to like him, or to dishke him. But, either way, we wish for 
fuller information about him. We want to know, not only 
what he did, or left undone, but why he did it, or refrained 
from doing it. We have seen his conduct; we desire to gaze 
upon his character. We have considered him from without; 
we are eager to look at him from within. Knowing what he 
wrought, we ask what he was. 

Synesius played many parts in the drama of existence— 
several well, some indifferently, none, we think, badly. We 
have set him forth as philosopher, as man of science, as literary 
man, as poet, as man of action, as ecclesiastic, as humorist, 
as country gentleman. We should have liked to display him 
as musician; for one or two incidental expressions! make us 
think that, had we known him in the flesh, we should have 
found that he both played and composed; but he says too 
little on the subject for it to be possible for us to deal with 
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him in this light. We have noted his speculative and his 
practical work: we have marked his studies and his recreations. 

We propose now to trace the details of his personal 
character, as revealed in his works: to see what he was like 
in himself. 

In doing this, we may find it necessary to go, to some 
extent, over ground which we have already traversed, though 
with a different object ; and it will also be desirable to discuss 
certain matters in his career which have been alluded to, but 
which it has not hitherto been convenient to investigate. 

In his earlier years his life was that of a learned recluse 
with strong sporting proclivities; and this was throughout 
the kind of existence which he would have preferred to lead, 
had circumstances permitted. ‘I spent my youth,’ he says, 
‘in philosophic leisure, and in calm contemplation of existence, 
and associated just so much with anxieties as was sufficient 
to acquit myself of the service due to life in the body, and to 
the fact of one’s being a citizen. ... If I give myself up to 
a crowd of business, how am I to deal any longer with the 
beauties of intelligence, which can be enjoyed only by happy 
leisure? Apart from this leisure, to me and those like me, 
the whole of life is not worth living.’! ‘From my childhood, 
it seemed to me that leisure and comfort in life were a divine 
blessing. ... As to all the interests which are natural to 
children, or to which they become accustomed, in these I took 
very little share; so, too, with the interests of lads and young 
men. When I arrived at man’s estate, I did not in the least 
change from my boyish feelings with regard to freedom from 
business. . . . None of these things drew me away from 
philosophy, or secretly cut away my blessed leisure from me. 

. . My hopes were bright; I lived in the world as in a 
sacred enclosure—a creature dedicated, consecrated—dividing 
my life between prayer, study, and the chase.” ‘ Formerly, . 
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T lived among books, in some sense free from the public 
burdens of any city or citizenship.! ‘Directly I rise from 
my books, I am inclined towards every pastime.’? ‘. .. That 


we may not prove to have worn away our life on books in 


vain.’ 

Learned ease was very dear to Synesius, and he had a 
hatred of public duties. Again and again do we hear him 
lamenting the necessity which his prominent position forced 
upon him of taking an active part in affairs which interfered 
with his studious repose. ‘I have found trouble in exchange 


for trouble. . . . If any one allow me to be at rest, perhaps 
some time I shall have the power... . Contemplation and 
active exertion refuse to coexist. ... If I am buried under 


practical work, I forget myself, and do harm to the work; for 
it is’ not possible that any one should do a thing well, if he 
strongly dislikes it.* ‘I shall reap the fruits of leisure, if it 
should fall to my lot to be released from taking my share in the 
state administration.? This will be possible, if I am set free 
from my detestable office.® ‘Injustice inflicted on friends, 
both civilians and military men, compels me to be willing 
to claim power in the state, though I know that Iam naturally 
averse to it. They themselves share with me in this know- 
ledge, but they compel me for their sake to do something, 
even against my will.’7 ‘In cares of state I take no part, 
both naturally and of set purpose... . When I go down to 
the city, and go up again from the city, and am involved in 
occupations which draw me away to earthly things, I am also 
filled with an indescribable amount of defilement. .. . While, 
hating anxiety as I do, I shall be distressed, yet I will 
put up with wretched lawsuits and business affairs, fulfilling 





1 Ep. 90. 2 Hp. 105. 
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this for God as a kind of religious service, even though a 
heavy one.’! 

With his dislike of the active cares which infest es life 
of the public man is closely connected his distaste for the 
accurate keeping of accounts in private life. He has the 
cordial contempt for the vulgarity of money-matters so 
characteristic of the well-off student. He has all that he 
needs in order to enable him to live comfortably and to lend 
a helping hand to his less fortunate neighbours. He can buy 
his books, and horses, and dogs, and implements for the chase, 
and scientific instruments. He has enough to enable him to 
gratify his tastes and ride his hobbies. He has enough, 
without the troublesome need of going into irksome details 
as to how much he has spent, and the precise object on which 
he has spent it. He has something much better to occupy 
his time; why then should he waste it on so uncongenial 


a task as the casting up of columns of receipts and expendi-_ 


ture? Ought he to make careful provision for the possible 
future needs of his children? Why, what should they want 
with money? He will leave them a solid education, he will 
leave them a fine library: what more ought they to care 
about? ‘I am afraid, he exclaims, ‘that he (7c. his expected 
son) could not do much with his ancestral possessions!* For, 
as for landed property, I have reduced it, and many of my 
slaves have come to share with me equal rights as citizens. 
As for gold, I have it not—either in women’s ornaments or 
in money (for all that I actually had I have, like Pericles, 
spent on necessaries). But, as regards my books, I have 
greatly multiplied the number of those which were bequeathed 
to me. Of all these, then, you must be able to make use.’ ® 
‘Tf I have been anxious for money or property: if you are 
aware that I have entertained calculations of my daily or 
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yearly expenditure, and then in your interests am chary of 
giving my time—I am an impostor, and do not claim to be 
excused. But, if I have first disregarded my household affairs, 
and organised my life by the action of the intelligence, what 
wonder if I consider that you ought to behave similarly ?’} 
You can come to us. You will find a brotherly house. We 
are not rich, my good sir! but what I have is enough for both 
Pylaemenes and me. And, if you also are with me, perhaps 
we shall even be rich. With equal resources, other men have 
more than what is moderate; but J am a bad steward. Still 
so far my patrimony, which is able to keep a philosopher, 


> 


holds out even against the veriest carelessness. Do not con- 
sider it trifling, when it has gained prudence to help it.’? 
Perhaps he cannot be acquitted of a selfish indolence on 
this point, a kind of comfortable feeling that the future may 
be left to take care of itself. But it is a negligence which 
is frequently accompanied by a generous spirit, a loving and 
lovable nature. Synesius is an obvious example of this. It 
is impossible to read his Letters thoughtfully, without being 
powerfully attracted by his warm-hearted affectionateness. 
He is interesting in any aspect in which one can regard him— 
as thinker, as bishop, as man of science, as volunteer military 
commander. His wit is bright and sparkling; he can give 
a pretty bit of description, or tell a racy story excellently ; 
his knowledge of Greek literature is wide; he is as keen a 
sportsman as any modern English squire. He is many-sided ; 
he has numbers of irons in the fire, but he is never so busy with 
one as not to remember that he must attend to another. He 
has the peculiar charm which cannot be dissociated from 
versatility. But he is never so charming as in the privacy of 
his domestic life. Looked at from without, he compels our 
admiration ; looked at from within, he demands our love. We 
like him much in such works as the On Providence, or the 
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On Kingship, or the refreshing Panegyric on Baldness; but 
we like him most in his letters to personal friends. Here we 
have the man himself, and assuredly it is a fine character 
which unfolds itself before us. He seems to be all heart; 
he is deeply devoted to numbers of different persons; it looks 
as if we could not come to the end of the list of his dear ones. 
Synesius’ wife, we have seen,’ was a Christian, though he 
remained a pagan for probably some years after his marriage. 
That she should have been willing to marry a heathen; that a 
heathen should have cared to be married according to the 
Catholic rite; that Theophilus should have consented to pro- 
nounce the Church’s blessing on such a union—are facts by no 
means easily accounted for. Synesius’ eclecticism may have led 
him to think that the Christian ritual was as good as any other ; 
he had worshipped in different churches in Constantinople * 
before this time; and so many enactments had been passed 
against the religious observances of polytheism,® that it might: 
seem to him to be putting himself to quite unnecessary trouble, 
if he sought for the ancient nuptial ceremonies, merely because 
of their antiquity—a Neo-Platonist could have no other real 
interest in heathen superstitions—in preference to the new, 
imposed by a cult which he regarded with no unfriendly eye. 
The position of the archbishop and the bride is more 
difficult of explanation. Perhaps she understood S. Paul’s 
words, ‘The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife,’* 
as giving permission for a marriage of the kind; though, if 
so, she would have been reduced to considerable straits to 
reconcile them with ‘She is at liberty to be married to whom 
she will; only in the Lord’® and ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” The obvious explanation of the 
first of these three passages is that the Apostle is thinking 
of a marriage which had taken place between two pagans, one 
of whom afterwards became a Christian. But it is possible 
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that the lady in question may have put upon it a wrong inter- 
pretation, which yet to her seemed a right one (for why 
should one suppose that people in general were more logical 
then than they are now?). Under any circumstances, her 
condition was precisely that of so eminent a saint as Monica, 
the mother of Augustine, whose husband Patricius had been 
a heathen, but was at last ‘persuaded, as much by the 
discreet and gentle conduct of Monica as by her arguments, 
to embrace the Christian faith.! She had another valuable 
precedent in Nonna, mother of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, ‘a woman 
of remarkable piety.’ Nonna’s husband ‘had belonged to a 
sect known by the name of hypsistarians, whose creed was a 
strange medley of Jewish and Persian notions, and she had 
converted him to Christianity. Eventually he became Bishop 
of Nazianzum.? There is also a closely analogous example in 
the case of the parents of S. Timothy, whose mother was a 
Christian Jewess, whilst his father was a heathen.* There is 
no reason to suppose that Eunice became a Christian till 
long after her son’s birth; but the union of a devout Jewess 
with a pagan is quite as strange as the same thing in a 
Churchwoman. 

As for Theophilus,‘ we are not minded to look for excessive 
religious scruples on his part. Let us not, however, without 
need, impute to him utter carelessness. Whether or not he 
knew anything of the stories of Nonna and Monica (of which 
it is, at any rate, possible that he may have heard), he 
probably perceived that the philosopher was unconsciously 
coming gradually towards conversion, and may have taught 
the bride to hope that her manner of life might bring matters 
to a climax.® 





' Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 119, sq. * Ibid. vol. i. p. 365. 

SecA cts lO: ah. 4 See chapters i. vii. and xi. 

> Cp. Volkmann, p. 96. See also Druon below. The Church’s objection 
to such mixed marriages is emphasised by Pétau (who, however, makes the 
entirely gratuitous and most improbable assumption that Synesius was 
already a Christian at the time of the wedding), Notitia Historica, in Migne. 
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What sort of a person was Synesius’ wife? We can 
only guess, for we know nothing. We are forced to Miss 
Gardner’s conclusion: ‘She cannot have been a woman of 
very strong character or of intellectual tastes, for, in all the 
numerous letters of Synesius, she is hardly ever mentioned, 
and then but casually.’! 

It is thus that we explain to ourselves what has often 
puzzled us—that the philosopher never seems to have enter- 
tained the idea of wishing to marry Hypatia. He was 
devotedly attached to her, and on very friendly terms with 
her; and we believe them to have been of much the same 
age—Synesius, possibly, a little the older of the two. How 
comes it, then, that there is no hint that he ever thought of a 
still closer union between them? Surely the answer is not 
far to seek. He was a little afraid of her; her intellect 
was superior to his own; their tastes were too similar 
Would he have had any real home life, if he had married 
the beautiful visionary? Would he ever have had any 
relaxation from philosophical and scientific discussions ? 
Would not Hypatia have considered his enthusiasm for 
field-sports somewhat too mundane, too materialistic, to 
be seemly in a professed disciple of Plotinus, in the 
husband of the high priestess of the developed religion of 
Plato? Was it not almost certain that she would refuse 
him, or any man? Her whole being was devoted to the 
search for the Beautiful and the True in the realms of pure 





Lapatz insists on the same point: ‘Chacun sait que l’Eglise n’aimait pas les 
mariages entre chrétiens et infidéles, qu’elle les déconseillait, les défendait 
méme ; a plus forte raison ne les bénissait-elle point’ (p. 296). We have 
already said (p. 34) that we reject his theory of an informal marriage. 
Druon does not so much as hint that there was any difficulty in the matter. 
He thinks that Theophilus, in giving Synesius a Christian wife, hoped that 
he was doing much towards converting him, and says that such marriages 
were common enough. A wife like this would be a kind of domestic 
Apostle (p. 32). The Church has never approved of such unions, though, 
at times, she may not have absolutely refused to solemnise them; but, as 
we have said before, the Church’s accredited representatives do not always 
perfectly represent her. i ps02- 
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intellect, or in the region of supra-intellectual ecstasy. How 
could she condescend to anything so earthly as wifehood ? 
Hypatia was a divinity to be worshipped ; 
‘Non era l’andar suo cosa mortale, 
Ma angelica forma, e le parole 
Suonavan altro che per voce umana’ ; 

but Synesius wanted one of the daughters of men, not of the 
gods, a wife to make him happy. And in the bride whom 
Theophilus gave him he found the object of his search. She 
was not so intellectual as to discover the weak points in 
his system of thought; she was not so emancipated as to 
be annoyed by his somewhat Oriental ideas as to the 
desirability of the seclusion of women! (Hypatia, of course, 
was an exception, and not to be judged by ordinary rules); 
she was not so unfeminine as to fail to admire her husband’s 
prowess in the chase. Synesius appears to have been so 
happy in his domestic affairs, that it is reasonable to think 
that his wife had in her much of the character of S. Monica. 
Like her,? she was, doubtless, a good housewife; and it can- 
not be fanciful to believe that she may have carried out the 
idea at which we have hinted as perhaps held by Theophilus 
at the time of the marriage, and have had a considerable 
share in bringing about the philosopher’s final acceptance of 
the Faith. 

It is odd that there are no letters of Synesius’ extant 
addressed to her; for there are signs which seem to indicate 
that during some part of their married life she was at 
Alexandria while he was in Pentapolis, and there can be no 
doubt of his affection for her. But in those days a letter 
must have been rather an event in any one’s life—particularly 
in the life of so retiring a person as this lady—and our 
author made so much literary fuss over his correspondence, 





1 On Providence, 1. 13. Cp. the expression ai dé yuvaikes, mpayya 
dvoperaxeipotov, Mp. 67. 
2 Robertson, vol, ii. p. 119, note ©. 
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that he may have thought he would be ‘wasting his sweet- 
ness on the desert air’ in writing to her. She could hear 
how things were going with him from his numerous Alex- 
andrine friends. Is it not possible, too, that, leading her quiet 
existence, she may have had much the same sort of feeling 
about receiving letters that so many British matrons had a 
few years ago about the arrival of telegrams (before greater 
cheapness had led to greater frequency), and been inclined 
to augur all kinds of ill news when a messenger appeared ? 

There are but three slight allusions to her in his writ- 
ings. The first occurs in a letter written probably during the 
second year of his married life, where he describes himself 
as immersed in military occupations against the nomadic 
marauders from whom Cyrenaica suffered so much; and 
declares that philosophy teaches him not to fear death, 
though he is not sure whether it would enable him to 
bear up in the event of the loss of wife or child! In the 
letter written to his brother, when he was asked to consent. 
to consecration, he says that he will not give up his wife.2 
In Hymn 8 he prays for her. The prayer runs :— 


Kai pot {vyiov,” Avaé, 
Evvnova Sepviav 
am dvovaoy, amnpova, 
> ' ce , 
Epinpov, ouodppova, 

, > , 
Kpudtov adanpova 
as aN 3 4 . 
odpwv adoyxov® caov 
dovov © epémor A€xos 
Tavaknparov, evayes, 
adiko.s aBarov 7dbots, 


surely an eccentric thing! The husband’s affection is mani- 
fest in the lines; but did it never occur to him how @TOSs 
an insult to his wife such a petition for her really was? 
If he prays that she may remain faithful to him, does not 
the fact seem to imply that he contemplates the possibility 


1 Hp. 131. 8 Ep. 105. 
° We have altered Migne’s reading, 4\oyov, without hesitation. 
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of her being unfaithful? Not, we may be sure, that he had 
the least intention of suggesting any such thing. Evidently 
he only means to ask that all may be well with her, and 
does not reflect on the inference which might be drawn 
from the manner in which he expresses himself. A feeling 
of superiority seems to show itself in the passage. He is very 
fond of his wife, but she is not his intellectual equal; she 
is more like a child, to be taken care of and kept in order. 

This is all that Synesius says about her, and it is dis- 
appointingly little. We come now to the question whether 
he was able to have his own way, and retain her after he 
became bishop. 

It is a much more difficult matter, we think, than has 
been generally recognised, and must be considered in detail. 

Druon takes it for granted that, on being consecrated, he 
gave her up; and, by this assumption, removes the appear- 
ance of exaggeration from the expression ‘I would rather 
have died many times over than be consecrated’ already 
referred to1 But is it so certain that a bishop in the 
Eastern Church in those days must be unmarried? We can 
find no irrefragable evidence of the truth of the theory. We 
grant that the vast majority were celibates or widowers (and 
Synesius’ own words in Lp. 105 imply as much); but were 
there no exceptions ?? 





1 See p. 238. ‘Synésius,’ he says, ‘consentait encore 4 se priver de ces 
plaisirs’ (7.e. his favourite studies and amusements); ‘mais la discipline 
ecclésiastique lui imposait une obligation plus pénible: son mariage était 
incompatible avec l’épiscopat. I] devait done se séparer de celle qu'il avait 
choisie pour étre sa compagne inséparable ; vivant, il fallait qu’il rompit lui- 
méme des liens que la mort seule aurait di dissoudre. L’homme du monde 
se résignait a sacrifier ses gotits, ’époux ne pouvait se résoudre a4 immoler ses 
affections’ (p. 40). 

* Close on three centuries later, the Trullan Council condemns the practice 
of some African and Libyan bishops, who were said to live conjugally with 
their wives, and orders their deposition. This council is variously dated 
between 686 and 706. (Robertson, vol. ii. p. 439, note ™; vol. iii. p. 209; 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (1875), vol. i. p. 326, note 4, 
article ‘ Celibacy.’) 
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Let us take Druon’s weakest arguments first. He quotes 
S. Jerome as saying that it is an acknowledged fact that the 
man to whom children are born during his episcopate cannot 
be bishop; and that the Churches of the East, of Egypt, and 
of the Apostolic See insist that their clergy shall either be 
unmarried, or have ceased to live as married men.! He also 
states that in 305 the Council of Llliberis had declared 
marriage incompatible with the clerical condition.” 

The canon (the thirty-third) runs: ‘Placuit in totum pro- 
hiberi episcopis, presbyteris, et diaconibus, vel omnibus clericis 
positis in ministerio, abstinere se a coniugibus suis,’ ete. 
(The council has managed to say exactly the opposite of 
what it meant, and to declare that the clergy are forbidden 
to separate from their wives.) It must be observed that some 
scholars have from the words ‘ positis in ministerio’ understood 
the decree to apply only to the periods when clergymen were 
actually on duty ; it being supposed by these authorities either 
that all clerics were at other times free from the prohibition, 
or that (while the rule of continence was invariable in the 
case of the three higher orders) the exception was permitted 
to those below the diaconate.? We do not ourselves think 
that ‘positis in ministerio’ was meant to allow of any ex- 
ception: but it is only right that the opinion should be 
mentioned. We take the canon in its strictest interpretation. 
But what then? Illiberis was a western council, and we are 


1p. 43. 

2 p. 44. He seems to regard the thirty-third canon of this council (on a 
question of practice) as binding on the whole Church even in later days. 
Would he similarly accept its thirty-sixth canon (also on a question of 
practice) against pictures in churches? (Robertson, vol. i. p. 245.) No 
doubt he would say that this latter was annulled by the later Second Council 
of Nicaea. But, if so, ought he not to admit that the former was virtually 
superseded by the action of the First Council of Nicaea? (See below, 
p. 368.) 

° Robertson, vol. i. p. 251. 

4 Hefele understands it as signifying ‘who are specially employed in the 
service of the altar.’ He says: ‘This celebrated canon contains the most 
ancient command of celibacy’ (vol. i. p. 150). 
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dealing with the East; what proof is there that the Easterns 
admitted its authority ? A Council of Carthage, much nearer 
Synesius’ own time (390), issued a canon of the same nature ; ! 
we make Druon a present of it. It is quite futile to urge 
decrees of western councils, by which the Orientals do not 
appear to have considered themselves bound. 

S. Jerome is a great authority on matters of Faith and 
questions of learning; but it is beside the mark to quote 
him on such a point as this. Despite his travels and long 
residence in the Kast, his ecclesiastical prepossessions are 
decidedly of a western nature; and both his enthusiastic 
devotion to celibacy and his well-known vehemence of 
language disincline one to accept without investigation his 
statements on the subject. 

Druon ought to be on firmer ground, when he cites the 
Apostolical Canons and S. Epiphanius. The twenty-fifth of 
these canons, he says, allows only those in the lesser orders— 
only readers and singers—to contract marriages ;? and, if priests 
were permitted to continue to live the married life with the 
wives whom they had before their ordination, there is nothing 
to show that bishops were allowed this right.? But a reference 
to the Apostolical Canons shows that they do not bear out this 
thesis. What, then, of S. Epiphanius? He was Bishop of 


1 Harold Browne, p. 754, note 1. 

? This canon, numbered ‘27 (25)’ by Hefele (vol. i. p. 468), runs: rap eis 
KAjpov mpoteOdvTwv ayauwy Kedevouev BovNomevous yamety avayvworas kal Wadras 
Hévous. As this refers to marriage after ordination, it has no bearing on the 
case of Synesius. 

3 The 5th of these very Apostolical Canons looks something much like a 
confutation of this last statement: ’Emicxoros 7 mpecBurepos 7) duaxovos Thy 
€auTovd yuvaika un éxBaddérw rpopdcer evAaBelas’ éav Sé ExBadrn, agopivérdw" 
emimévwv d€ KaaipeicOw. Dionysius the Less’ translation of this is: ‘ Epi- 
scopus aut presbyter uxorem propriam sub obtentu religionis nequaquam 
abjiciat ; si vero ejecerit excommunicetur ; et si perseveraverit, dejiciatur’ 
(Hefele, thid. p. 460). It is true that nothing is here plainly said about 
living conjugally; but, if bishops and priests are threatened with ex- 
communication and degradation for putting away their wives, even on the 
pretext of religion, it is highly unnatural to suppose that they are yet 
intended to live with them as if unmarried. 
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Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus, and therefore an Eastern. 
Consequently his statement ought to be of moment. A man 
to whom children are being born, he says, is not accepted by 
the Church as deacon, priest, bishop, or sub-deacon. If he 
have been married, he must—in order to hold any of these 
oftices—either be a widower or be living as a celibate." Druon 
cives the Greek of this; and then, without the Greek, adds, as 
the declaration of Epiphanius, that, if exceptions to this rule 
are to be found in some countries, they are due to a declension 
from the sacred ordinances, and the exception does not, under 















any circumstances, affect bishops. 

We regard Epiphanius as by far the strongest argument put 
forward in the case; but we do not think that even he is an 
authority of the best kind. Like Jerome, he seems not always 
to have carefully weighed his words, and to have allowed 
himself to be carried away in matters on which he felt warmly. 
Notwithstanding his vast reading and his knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Hebrew, and Egyptian, and his great reputation 
for holiness, Robertson believes himself justified in saying 
that ‘both his conduct and his remaining works prove him 
to have been injudicious, weak, vain, narrow-minded, and 
obstinate.’? He was a friend of Jerome’s, and his discourteous 
treatment of John, Bishop of Jerusalem (whom he supposed 
to be an Origenist), and schismatic action in forcibly ordaining 
Jerome’s brother in the diocese of Eleutheropolis, for the 
especial purpose of harassing John—together with his similar 
behaviour to S. Chrysostom, to which he had been instigated 
by Theophilus—all tend to show that he was under the 
influence of Jerome in regard to Origenism. May it not be 
that his famous friend’s championship of celibacy had also 
had its effect upon him? We do not by any means feel that 
this suggestion is a decisive refutation of Druon’s theory 





1 Druon, p. 43. 2 Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 89, sq. 
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we merely ask whether it is not a possible explanation of 
Epiphanius’ extraordinary statement. 

Druon observes further that in 399 the bishops of Asia 
Minor and Scythia deposed Antoninus, Bishop of Ephesus— 
one of the points urged against him being that he had not 
separated from his wife’ But there were other charges 
against him, and one of these was that he had been guilty 
of gross simony ;” so that it is not necessary to lay too much 
stress on the first accusation. Though Sozomen does not 
mention Antoninus by name, he appears to refer to him in 
connection with the proceedings of S. Chrysostom, who went 
into Asia Minor to investigate the episcopal scandals re- 
ported to him. He says that Chrysostom appointed a new 
bishop, Heraclides, to Ephesus; but speaks of the necessity 
for this as if caused by the death, not the deposition, of 
Antoninus. 

It is true that in the modern Greek Church (to use the 
popular, though not quite accurate, name for the Orthodox 
branches of Eastern Christendom) the bishops are celibates. 
We do not see that that proves them invariably to have been 
so at the beginning of the fifth century. The Greek Church 
is undoubtedly conservative to a degree: the doctrine and 
practice which mark it to-day have characterised it for 
hundreds of years. But its conservatism, we take it, dates 
from a later time than that of Synesius. Certainly, in the 
early days of Christianity, it had not completely consolidated 
itself. Or how can one account for the fact that the most 
dangerous and widespread of heresies all at first originated in 





lp. 44. ? Robertson, vol. ii. p. 104. 

3 éruxe yap 6 Tore évOade Ertoxoray TedevTHoas (Sozomen, 8. 6). 

4 The fact that the parochial clergy are permitted to marry (though only 
while they are still laymen), shows that, in the mind of another large 
division of the Church besides the Anglican Gommunion, the celibacy of the 
clergy, as clergy, is not an essential. It is not easy to see how Rome herself 
can affect to regard it as a sine qua non; or how is one to account for her 
indulgence to the Uniates in this matter ? 
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the East? The General Councils, which met for the clear | 
definition of the Faith, were held in the Kast, and only two | 
of them before our author’s conversion. The state of the 
Eastern Church to-day is not unanswerable evidence as to its 



















state nearly fifteen hundred years ago, 
Druon holds that Synesius was obliged to repudiate his 
wife; and accounts for his acquiescence in the matter, and, 





as we have seen,! the supposed change in his dogmatic con- 
victions, by the influence exercised over him by Theophilus 
during the seven months? which (as that writer believes) 
Synesius spent at Alexandria between his election and con- 
secration.® 

Pétau also maintains the truth of the separation ; but the 
only argument which, if we remember rightly, he puts forward 
to support it, is based on premises from which we entirely 
dissent. Holding Dioscorus to be our author's son, and Hp, 4 
to have been written after his consecration, he notes that, in 
sending greeting to the boy’s mother, Synesius says that he 
regards her as a sister. If, as we believe, Dioscorus was 
a nephew, and the letter written years earlier, even before 
the philosopher’s own marriage, the argument comes to 
nothing, 

The idea upheld by the strict Roman Catholic writers on 
this question is based, we think, on very insecure grounds, 
We cannot but believe that, with both Pétau and Druon, the 
rigid methods of later Latin Christendom have been introduced 
into the flexible earlier Greek Church. 

But neither can we accept unreservedly the view of the 
English writers, Miss Gardner‘ and the late Charles Kingsley 
(with whom, as it appears, both Villemain and De Chateau- 








Zp; 250, 

2 Miss Gardner (p. 114) says ‘eight months,’ Synesius’ own words do not 
imply much over six. See p. 255, note 1. 

* Druon, pp. 47, sq. 

* We understand her to hold this opinion (p. 115), though she does not say 
so distinctly, 
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briand agree?), that Synesius was allowed to retain his wife. 
It may be the case, but we see no proof of it. If we blame 
French Churchmen for identifying early Alexandria with late 
Rome, English Churchmen must be on their guard against 
supposing it to be synonymous with modern Canterbury. 
With the greatest respect for Kingsley, both as man and 
as author, one finds it difficult to divest oneself of the 
suspicion that his prejudices in the matter had something 
to do with his view of the case. He had a strong affection 
for Synesius; and he has shown plainly enough in Yeast 
that he was vigorously opposed to (indeed, that he eould 
not understand) the feeling which represents celibacy as 
the condition in which the religious life can best be 
cultivated. He would have thought it a grievous flaw in 
his dear ‘Squire-Bishop’s’ character to have put away his 
wife; therefore, he will not allow that he could have done 
such a thing. Has not his historical sense been a little at 
fault ? 

We must leave the question an open one; for there is no 
known contemporary, or even early, evidence on either side. 

On the one hand, Synesius, when called to the episcopate, 
undoubtedly feared that one condition of his admission to 
the office might be his enforced celibacy; if there were 
married bishops then, they must have been very rare; and 
one cannot, in his own writings, find a single reference to his 
wife which can with certainty be dated later than his 
consecration. 





* Druon (p. 42), who says: ‘M. de Chateaubriand a pris toute faite, sans 
la controler, opinion de M. Villemain, presque toujours si exact, Ces deux 
autorités reviennent done & une seule.’ It is most interesting to observe 
that the fair-minded Bishop Hefele takes this view. ‘Church history,’ he 
says, ‘shows that there were married bishops, for instance Synesius, in the 
fifth century’ (vol. i. p. 437). His honest acknowledgment of a point, 
which would go against his own theory that the whole Church of those days 
was Papal, is more especially to be commended from the fact that he admits 
as certain a historical question on which we believe that there is the best 
ground for doubt, 
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On the other hand, the Council of Ancyra (314),! while 
forbidding marriage to those who, at the time of their ordina- 
tion, undertook not to enter into matrimony, permitted it 
to those who, when being ordained to the diaconate, expressed 
their intention to marry.” The Council of Gangra (its date 
is uncertain, and authorities seem to vary from 324° to 370) 
‘anathematises “ those who separate themselves from a married 
priest, as though it were not right to communicate in the 
oblation when such an one ministers.” ’4 

Most important of all is the Council of Nicaea, which, on 
the advice of Paphnutius, a celibate bishop (who quoted 
Hebrews 13. 4 in what he said on the subject), refrained 
from compelling those of the clergy who had been married 
before ordination to return to the unmarried life.® Synesius 
had been so married, and Socrates expresses the council’s 
action in such a way as indubitably to apply to bishops as 
well as to the rest of the clergy. In a later part of his 


1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 252, note ©; and Browne, as in note 3. 

2 Canon 10. (Hefele, vol. i. p. 210.) It must, however, be admitted that 
this canon seems to apply merely to deacons. ‘They are the only clergymen 
mentioned in it; and the way in which it is expressed suggests that it 
refers to men who have no intention of seeking ordination to the priesthood. 

* Harold Browne, p. 753. 

4 Harold Browne, loc. cit. The council had met to consider the case of 
Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastea in Armenia. One of the charges against him 
was that mpecBurépouv yuvaixa xovros, iv vouw Natkds GY jydyeTo, THY evroylay 
kal Thy Kowwviay ws miicos exkdivew éxé\eve. The synod deposed him, and 
condemned his opinions (Socrates 2. 43). That Eustathius’ own father was a 
bishop seems clear from the words: Evord@us . . . brd EvAaXiov rod idiov 
rarpos kal émicxdrov Kacapelas rijs év Karmadoxia 45n mporepov Kabypyro (wbid.). 

5 Socrates, 1. 11. Cp. Sozomen, 1. 23. 

6 ’Rédxec tots Ericxdros vouov veapor (this last word is to be marked) els riv 
exkAnolav elopépev, Wore Tovds iepwuévous, Néyw O€ EmLoKdTOUS Kal mpecBuTEpous Kal - 
duaxdvous, uh cuyKabevde Tals yawerats, ds re Naikol dvTes jyydyovTo. And then, 
after giving the gist of Paphnutius’ speech, he continues: mei@era: was 6 Tap 
lepwuévwv atddoyos Tois Ilagvouriov Aoyous. Aw Kal Thy mepl Tovrov (yTnow 
ameciynoav, TH yreun T&v Bovouévwv awéxerOar Tis duthias Toy yaweTov 
xaradelWavres. It must be observed that nothing seems to have been done by 
this council towards allowing the clergy to marry after ordination. Socrates’ 
account refers pointedly to marriages contracted by them while they were 
still laymen. 
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history, speaking apparently of an event of his own time 
(which would be about the period of Synesius, or even later), 
Socrates relates that a clergyman in Thessaly had been 
excommunicated for living conjugally with his wife; and 
remarks on this that many bishops had had children born to 
them during their episcopate.! 

Volkmann holds that a law of the year 434 in the 
Theodosian Code proves the existence of married bishops at 
that time;? and the late Dr. Stokes gives, as a reason for 
the belief that clerical celibacy had not been successfully 
enforced in Britain at the beginning of the fifth century, the 
fact that S. Patrick was the son of a deacon and grandson 
of a priest. (Is this, however, quite a demonstrative proof ? 
Is there anything to show that the marriages may not, in 
both instances, and in the case of Eulalius (see page 368, 
note 4) have taken place before ordination?) He adds: ‘In 
fact, the marriage of the clergy successfully resisted the 
denunciations of popes and councils during the next six 
hundred years. ... The Council of Winchester, a.p. 1076, 
decreed that “married priests living in castles or villages 
should not be compelled to abandon their wives.”’? And, 
dealing with a letter from Pope Innocent 1. to Exsuperius 





1 ray év dvaroAn TavTwn yraoun dmexouevwv, kal T@v éemioxdruy ef Kal BovowTo, 
ov nv dvdyKy vduov To0TO TowovvTwy* modNol yap a’T ay Ev TH Katpy THs emioKow hs 
Kal Tatdas éx THS vouluns yaueris memorjxacw (5. 22). It is worth notice that 
Druon, who quotes S. Jerome as an unanswerable authority, and brings 
forward a canon of the western and local Council of Illiberis (which, though 
it might affect the neighbouring ‘ Africa,’ would have little influence in 
Libya), is entirely silent as to the eastern and (Ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea, and disposes of Socrates in the words, ‘un écrivain postérieur, et 
souvent mal informé’ (p. 44). 

2 p. 216, note *. We do not know what this secular law was; but, even 
if it forbids marriage to the clergy, it obviously hints that some were 
then married. Another secular law (this time of Honorius; therefore 
not necessarily affecting the East, but being even more important as 
dealing with the more determined West) in 420 allowed those of the 
clergy who had been married before ordination to retain their wives 
(Robertson, vol. ii. p. 337). 

3 Cp. Robertson, vol. iv. p. 438. 
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of Toulouse (an intimate friend of S. Jerome’s), about the 
beginning of 405, he says that, ‘as to the clergy, while dis- 
approving in general of their marriage, he (7.c. the Pope) 
tolerates it under certain circumstances, proving conclusively 
that the law of celibacy, which had been first promulgated 
at Rome less than twenty years before, had made as yet but 
little way in Southern Gaul.’! 

Even during the fifth and sixth centuries, ‘no general 
council ventured to prohibit the marriage of the clergy, 
though ‘local councils, apparently in the West, ‘were con- 
tinually occupied with the subject, and the bishops of Rome 
were steady in advancing the cause of celibacy.’? 

Some of the proofs which we have given above that 
married clergymen were by no means so unheard-of a thing 
in the East, or even in the West, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, and, indeed, for long afterwards, as modern 
Romanists would fain persuade us, may relate only to priests ; 
and deacons, and have nothing to do with bishops. But 
even this evidence of clerical marriage seems to the point, 
when one is dealing with those who believe that, because 
Rome to-day is so decided on this matter, the ancient East 
was equally decided (even though it might be only in the 
case of the highest order of the ministry). 

We wish, however, simply to take facts as facts; and 
acknowledge that, while the two French writers spoken of 
do not appear to have given any solid grounds for their 
belief, Kingsley seems to have assumed the truth of his 
without seriously examining the case at all. 

It seems to us impossible to decide whether after his 
elevation to the episcopate Synesius continued to live as 
a married man, or whether he found the tendency of the age 
towards celibacy too strong for him. We should like to 
believe that he had sufficient independence and a firm enough 


' Ireland and the Celtic Church, 2nd edition (1888), pp. 39, sq. 
? Robertson, vol, ii. p. 335. 
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grasp of Gospel liberty, to be able to keep his intention of 
retaining his wife. But his great admiration for Theophilus 
and his strong sense of obedience may very well have forced 
him to yield! to the archbishop’s exhortations to return to 
the celibate state, if such exhortations were used—as we 
have little doubt that they were. Each. student of our 
author’s life must form his own conclusions from the facts 
of the case, and not from any @ priori notions. For our own 
part, we are content, or rather, constrained, to remain un- 
certain. 

Synesius had a very deep love for his children;” indeed, 
so wrapped up in them was he, that on the death of one of 
them he was actually, bishop as he was, tempted to commit 
suicide 2—if, at least, he is not exaggerating. The paternal 
spirit was considerably developed in him; and it is pleasant 
to see the interest with which he looked forward to superin- 
tending, in time to come, the education of the child whose 
birth he did not expect till the following year. ‘It occurred 
to me, he writes, ‘to say this about Dion, with regard to my 
son who shall be in the future; for, as I was actually going 
through his writings of all sorts, the prophecy has mean- 
while come to me. I have experienced the feeling of a 
father, and already desire to hold intercourse with my son, 
and to teach him whatever thoughts occur to me on the 
subject of each writer and writing, commending to him 
men whom I love, each one with the criticism that befits 
him.’ Then he goes on to address the unborn babe, and 
gives him advice as to the method which he ought to follow 
in the study of literature, with a view to becoming a thoroughly 
cultivated philosopher. Later he speaks of ‘the necessity 
of Dion’s finding some witness at my hands, in order that I 
may have my son, whom Destiny promises me, become an 





1 Volkmann sees that it cannot be proved that he held out (p. 226, note **). 
2 See Epp. 44,94; Hymn8; On Dreams, 7. 
3 Epp. 57 and 79a. Cp. Ep. 16. 4 Dion, 4. 
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heir also of his instruction, ! and remarks: ‘What then if I 
too, in treating with my own son, whom the Deity promised 
me for next year (but 7 look upon the boy as already present), 
think it right both to jest and to be serious? For I wish 
him to become able in both lines.’? 

One can well understand how great a blow it must have 
been to the fond father to see one after the other of his boys 
taken from him; and his letters contain many allusions to 
their deaths, and give evidence of the heavy grief which these 
caused him.’ His trouble must have been accentuated by 
the fact that he would feel that his branch of the family was 
dying out; and his pride of birth was great—as one would 
expect it to be, when he could trace his pedigree back and 
back, even, as he fancied, into the Mythological Age! ‘Alas 
for Cyrene,’ he says, ‘whose public tablets bring down, right 
to me, the succession from Heracles! I should not seem 
out-of-date, if I lament, among men who know, my nobility, 
which has been entered in the public records. Alas for 
the tombs, the Dorian tombs, in which I shall have no 
place!’ Speaking, perhaps, of the birth® of two of his sons, 
he prays, ‘May God make them a blessing both to them- 
selves, to their brothers, to their parents’ house, to the rest 
of their race, and to the cities of their ancestors!’® And, 
while denouncing Andronicus, he shows the characteristic 
contempt for the upstart, which one is almost sure to find 
even in the gentlest of blue-blooded persons. ‘ Recollect,’ 
he exclaims, ‘how he behaved towards me—who,-if I were 
nothing else, was descended from those well-known ancestors 
(the successive generations from Eurysthenes, who led down 
the Dorians to Sparta, right down to my father were engraved 





¥ Dion, 11. 2 Poids le: 

3 Epp. 10, 16, 70, 79a, 80, 88, 126, and, perhaps, 67. 4 Discourse 1. 

5 See p. 35, note 5. 

6 Hp. 53. Cp. Hp. 38; Hymn 5. 38, sqq., and, perhaps, the allusion 
(Panegyric on Baldness, 16) to the triumph of the Heracleids over the 
Achaemenids. 
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on the public tablets)—he, a fellow who could not tell 
the name of his grandfather—why, not even that of his 
father, they say, except so far as to make a guess at it! a 
fellow, too, who had leaped from the place where he used to 
watch for tunnies into the prefect’s carriage !’! 

At one time Synesius had living with him Evoptius’ son 
Dioscorus (whose name, if the readings in Migne are correct, 
also appears under the forms Dioscorius and Dioscurius), a 
child of whom he was very fond, and in whose education he 
took a great interest. He writes proudly of his attainments 
to the boy’s father? and to the sophist Troilus.? There was 
also a niece of our friend’s, the daughter of Amelius,* whom 
we understand to have been a grown-up young woman when 
he speaks of her. She had been on a visit to him, and he 
complained loudly when her other uncle, Evoptius, took her 
away from him.® 

But the good man’s friends were by no means taken only 
from among his own kinsmen. They were so many, and 
some of them of such importance in various ways, that we 
must speak of them at greater length in the next chapter. 
Here we can but consider them in reference to his devotion 
to them. 

That he should have had the greatest admiration and 
affection for Hypatia is only what one would naturally expect. 
She must have been a singularly attractive character, and 
Kingsley has laid us under a deep obligation by the beautiful 
portrait which he has painted of her in his famous romance. 
Synesius could not fail to honour her; and an actual friend- 
ship was far more possible with them than is generally the 
case between persons of different sex, from the fact that she 


1 Mp. 57. 

2 Ep. 53. Sips VL. 4 See p. 11. 5 Hp. 144. 

5 Hp. 56. Lapatz (p. 295) considers the niece of Hp. 56 to have been 
the daughter of Theodosius and Stratonice; but we identify her with the 
daughter of Amelius. For Stratonice, see pp. 11, sq. ; and for Evoptius, 


pp. 386, sqq. 
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had so masculine an intellect, and that their tastes were, 
many of them, the same. They could converse together on 
sufficiently equal terms on philosophy, science, and literature ; 
and, where there was any inequality of mental endowments 
between them, it is probable that, on most points, the advan- 
tage was on the lady’s side. Synesius always treated her as 
his intellectual superior, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it was mere gallantry which caused him to adopt this 
tone. That they knew each other very well is clear from the 
fact that Hypatia had playfully and affectionately named 
Synesius ‘Other men’s Blessing, ! on account of the kindly 
use which he made of his influence with powerful personages, 
We must not omit to give some of the passages in which he 
mentions his noble-hearted friend. ‘Greet the most revered 
and God-beloved philosopher, and the happy troop who enjoy 
her sacred voice.’ ? 


‘“Tf men forget the Dead in Spirit-land, 
Yet I e’en there” 


will remember dear Hypatia.’* ‘You also, together with 
Virtue, I consider a blessing safe from violence. You, then, 
always have power; and may you continue to have it, since 
you employ your power in the noblest way!’* ‘I dictate 
my letter while bedridden; but I hope you will receive it 
in good health, my mother, sister, and teacher, and, in all 
these characters, my benefactress; and, whatever thing or 





1 °ANASTpiov dyabdr (Lp. 80). 2 Hp. 4. 
* Hp. 124. 8. Isidore sets forth the same thought in Lipp. 5. 252. 
It is beautifully expressed by Cervantes :— 
‘Y aun no se me figura que me toca 
Aqueste oficio solamente en vida, 
Mas con la lengua muerta y fria en la boca 
Pienso mover la voz 4 ti debida : 
Libre mi alma de su estrecha roca, 
Por el Estigio lago conducida, 
Celebrandote ira, y aquel sonido 
Hara parar las aguas del olvido. 
4 Ep. 80. 
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term is honourable, [that you are to me]... . Greet your 
happy companions ... and any one who has been added to 
their number of such a kind as to be acceptable to you. I 
must owe him thanks, because he is acceptable to you. Him 
also greet from me as my greatest friend. If you are in any 
way interested in my doings, you do well. And, if it is not 
to be so, neither am I interested in this!’! A weighty proof 
of the close friendship subsisting between the two is to be 
found in the fact that, out of the seven letters in which 
Synesius mentions the deaths of his children, three? are 
addressed to Hypatia, as if she was one of the persons whose 
sympathy he valued most highly, and from whom he most 
confidently expected sympathy. 

His friends’ troubles he makes his own. Whether it be 
Theodore’s attack of ophthalmia, or Olympius’ illness,‘ or 
Pylaemenes’ money-anxieties,® he is full of honest expressions 
of condolence, full of a keen desire to be of assistance.® 
Indeed, he is always trying to help some one: ever writing 
letters of introduction to his influential acquaintances on 
behalf of different persons who have sought the benefit of 
his good offices. Nicaeus, Gerontius, the Paymaster of the 
Brigade of Ptolemais, Martyrius, Diogenes, Poemenius, the 
son of Alexander, and others, are all commended by him to 
one powerful friend or another. Certainly the ‘Other men’s 





1 Hp. 16. 2 Epp. 10, 16, and 80. 
3 Ep. 7. 4 Kp. 96. ay Jy oa 


° In Hymn 8 there is a very feeling passage (19-28), in which he 
celebrates his brother’s recovery from serious illness :— 


Tywrov 6é pvddooos, 
Tov wot véov, "AdAre, 
Hon xOoviav wvdav 
TapamerBduevov mod, 
dWoppov aviyaryes, 

é€ua kndea kal yous, 

éua Sdxpva kal ppevav 
aBéoas aldouévay prdya. 
*EBlwoas kal véxuy 

Old adv, Ilarep, ixérav. 
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Blessing was no unsuitable name for him. He seems to 
consider no pains too great to be worth taking, if thereby he 
can do somebody a kindness. 

He can even perceive an amusing side to the situation, 
and writes playfully to Pentadius: ‘For the troublesome 
annoyance which I cause you, accuse yourself; for, by your 
eager desire to let every one see that you do me all honour, 
you have opened the way for all who are in adversity to run 
to me. Do you know, then, what you must do, if J am ever 
to have done with being wearied by many, and yow are to 
have done with being wearied about many by me? Although 
the man on whose behalf I write makes an entirely moderate 
and kindly request, and thoroughly deserves to gain his 
object, as everybody knows, still let him fail to persuade 
you, just as much as if he were utterly bad, and the end 
which he seeks were utterly bad. Moreover, whenever I 
come to you, to blame you, order your servants to shut the 
doors in my face. If some persons see this occurrence and 
others hear of it from those who saw it, for the future both 
you and [I shall have complete peace; since, for the time to 
come, no one at any rate will any longer run to me and retail 
his woes. But, if you are too timid, and do not wish people 
to know that you are acting thus, put up with having, many 
times a-day, to confer some favour on people who become 
your suppliants through the agency of God and of me. 
Come, I know well that you will not grow weary of well- 
doing.’ Therefore, I too will not grow weary of providing 
suitable subjects for the display of your character,’ 2 

Elsewhere* he speaks sadly of his inability to help those 
in whom he is interested, and ranks this among the worst 





' Ov« dwayopedoes ef rodv. Though it is the same idea, the words are not 
sufficiently alike to make probable a reference to Gal. 6. 9 (rd dé xaddv 
movodvres wip éxxaxGuev) or 2 Thess. 3. 13 (uh exkaxionre KaAomro.obvTes), 
especially as the letter is dated 404 by Lapatz (p. 146) and 403 by Druon 
(p. 283). 

2 Ep, 29. 3 Hpp. 57 and 80. 
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of his troubles. What these troubles were he does not specify, 
though he alludes to them several times,! except as regards 
the loss of his children, the uncongenial duties forced on him 
by his office, the unhappy condition of the land, and the 
shameful behaviour of unworthy governors. Probably his 
other personal griefs were in some way related to the public 
calamities under which his country was suffering; for he 
was so conspicuous a figure in Pentapolis, and of such an 
ardent patriotism, that he is sure to have borne a large share 
of the trials in which all were involved. 

A man of so sympathetic a temperament must needs long 
for sympathy from others. He pours forth his affection 
upon his friends; he takes it very hard if they do not respond 
with equal warmth. He has a poor opinion of himself, he 
has a high opinion of them; he is inclined to doubt whether 
they are really as fond of him as he desires, and in many a 
letter does he complain of their neglect. To Theodore he 
says: ‘You neglect me too much, as is perhaps the Will of 
God’? To Evoptius: ‘You certainly will not say that you 
did not know of the presence of the bearer of the Festal 
Letter. Nay, you saw him, but paid no attention to the 
matter. You did not think it meet to remember your brother 
and give a letter addressed to him, telling how you are and 
what your circumstances. As for me, it is a thing about 
which I care very much—to know of your doings. Since 
in all my own affairs I am grieved, I could wish to be cheered 
in yours; but you deprived me of this encouragement too. 
You ought not to have done so, for, even if we had not 
sprung from the same parents, we have had a common 
bringing-up, a common education. Indeed, what is there 
that we have not had in common? Everything has bound 
us to one another by every means. Truly, adversity is, as 
they say, a serious thing; and, whenever there comes to 





1 Epp. 54, 57, 70, 88, 92, 95, 126. 2 Ep. 7. 
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anybody a time of trouble, then the dispositions of brothers 
and friends are tested, as well as everything else. For my 
part, I shall be satisfied to hear of your doings even from 
others. Only, may God apportion you good! for it is this 
sort of news that I desire eagerly to hear about you.’ To 
Hypatia: ‘I should long since have accused you of not 
deeming me worthy of a letter. But now I know that I have 
been neglected by all of you for the reason, not that I am 
doing any wrong, but that I have many misfortunes. ... I 
have lost both my friends and the good-will of all; and 
(greatest misfortune) I have lost your most sacred self, which 
alone I hoped would remain for me superior both to the 
caprice of Fate and to the ebb and flow of Destiny’? His 
feeling is (or, at least, he professes it to be): 


‘Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.’ 


To Diogenes he laments: ‘That’s the sort of thing the luxury » 
of Syrians is! It makes them forgetful of both kinsmen and 
friends. ? To Simplicius: ‘You have for a long time become 
forgetful of us. + To Heliodore: ‘If you acknowledge that 
my suspicion of forgetfulness is fairly brought against you, 
repent and set matters right, and restore yourself to us.’® 
He compares Anastasius’ treatment of him unfavourably even 
with Amasis’ behaviour towards Polycrates, and concludes 
with the words: ‘Do what has to be done; only, I hope that 
you will be successful in doing it. For my misfortune would 
be but half as great, if even by my troubles I caused pleasure 
to my friends.’ ® Writing to Herculian, he observes: ‘In 
changing your locality, you have also taken away from me 
your regard. If you do not cease to draw yourself away 
from those who have loved you most sincerely and honestly, 
you followed the example of the swallows, which settle 





1 Ep. 8. 2 Ep. 10. 3 Hp. 23. 
4 Ep. 24. 5 Hp. 25. 6 Ep. 46. 
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themselves, as it were, in friendships with men with shrill 
cries, and flit in silence.’? 

Synesius was an affectionate husband, a loving father, a 
devoted friend; and we must not fail to note that he was also 
a kind master. Those of his slaves who knew him well, he 
tells us, were fond of him. If they had been in his household 
some time, they had found that his service was an agreeable 
one. ‘Having something of a liberal education, and, I may 
almost say, being counted among my equals, they rather love 
me as a willingly chosen ruler than fear me as a master 
appointed by law.” To many of them he had granted their 
freedom ;? but, from the way in which he speaks of them, it 
looks as if they still continued in the family. Even where, as 
sometimes happened in the case of those whom he himself had 
bought, they turned out unsatisfactorily, he was averse to 
punishing them. If they would not conduct themselves pro- 
perly, he was sorry for their bad taste, and would willingly 
let them alone, so long as they rid him of their undesirable 
presence. It was only in deference to his niece’s wishes that 
he made any attempt to recapture the runaway Philoromus ;* 
and he would not be troubled any more with the profligate 
eymnastic-master. The man was a complete failure, and 
his undignified behaviour could only bring discredit upon 
the philosopher’s establishment. Accordingly, Synesius gave 
directions that he was to be safely shipped off to his native 
city, and allowed to do as he pleased there.® 

Our author was a very loyal friend, and he could not bear 
to be estranged from any one with whom he had been on 
kindly terms. 

His early playmate Auxentius,° having taken the opposite 
side to Evoptius on some political question (though Synesius 
did not sympathise with his brother’s course of action), turned 
his wrath upon the philosopher, and, according to the latter, 





1 Kp. 137. 2 Hp. 144. 3 Dion, 13. 
4 Hp, 144. 5 Hop. 32. 6 See p. 12. 
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did him all the harm that he could. Synesius, naturally 
enough, resented this treatment, both on his own account and 
because of his devotion to Evoptius; and a breach between 
the two friends was the result. The quarrel may have lasted 
some time; but a man of Synesius’ type could not allow it to 
continue indefinitely, and (apparently after he had become 
bishop) he wrote two letters to Auxentius to ask him to let 
bygones be bygones.! | 

The odium politicum was then, as now, second in intensity 
to only the odium theologicum; a political opponent was 
frequently the living impersonation of all iniquity. It was 
politics which had roused the spleen of Auxentius; it was 
politics which at least furnished the pretext for Julius’ attack 
on our friend. 

Synesius proposed a bill for the exemption of foreigners 
from military service (he always disapproved of the employ- 
ment of mercenaries; the only exception which he made was. 
in respect of the Unnigardae), and found that Julius strongly 
condemned the idea. He brought forward another bill, which 
aimed at abolishing the office of Dua of Pentapolis and restor- 
ing the ancient arrangement by which the country had, in 
military matters, been under the Count of Egypt; and again 
his antagonist was Julius. They came also into collision in 
regard to ‘the question of the embassy.’? This seems to refer 
to Synesius’ mission to Constantinople. If it be so, and if 
Lapatz’s date for the letter from which this information 
comes be correct (409), the quarrel between the two men 
must have been of some twelve years’ standing. The philo- 
sopher assures us that in its origin it was political, and there 
was nothing personal about it. Julius, however, proceeded to 
make use of it in the most mean-spirited manner, and spoke 





1 Epp. 60 and 116. 2 ra wept Thy mpecBeiav. 

% Lapatz conjectures that Julius had wished to be sent on the mission. 
‘On parle d’envoyer une ambassade 4 Constantinople ; il pleut des candidats : 
qui ne veut voir la cour et ses merveilles? Jules bat la province, affiche ses 
merites, perd son temps et sa peine.. .’ (pp. 309, sqg.). See also Druon, p. 20. 
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all the evil he could think of about Synesius. The latter was 
evidently very indignant at this conduct, and seems to have 
been by no means undesirous that his detractor might fall 
into trouble. At the same time, he entirely refused to try in 
any way to punish him. Far from doing so, he was generous 
enough to take Julius’ part on an occasion when he believed 
him to have been recklessly accused of a crime of which he 
was not guilty.! Even when he found that Julius was pur- 
suing him with malignant misrepresentations, he congratulated 
himself on having helped a bitter enemy—not only for the 
sake of the man’s wife and children, and family in general, 
but even for the man’s own sake. In the writer of Hp. 94 we 
certainly see one who, at all events to some extent, recognised 
and tried to act up to the Christian law of cultivating a for- 
giving spirit.? 





' The charge seems to have been one of high treason (Tov xartyyopov . . 
ds Ediwxev atrov doeBelas, ws ddikodvTa Tiy Bacihéws écriav). Lapatz quotes from 
a marvellously magnanimous law of Theodosius I. on this crime, which runs: 
‘If due to irresponsible frivolity, it is to be treated with disdain ; if due to 
madness, it deserves the greatest compassion ; if due to wilful malice, it is 
to be forgiven’ (p. 311). One stands amazed at such a law in such days. 
But its effect must have been short-lived; for Eutropius, during the time of 
his power, obtained from Arcadius an edict by which ‘high treason’ was 
held to include even the project of assassinating a member of the Imperial 
Council or one of the Emperor’s confidants—the punishment being the execu- 
tion of the guilty person, the confiscation of his property, and the perpetual 
degradation of his sons. As Eutropius had numbers of spies in his employ, 
almost any important personage might be accused of the crime (Volkmann, 
pp. 18, sq.). It is not, indeed, likely that the infamous Eutropius’ decree 
remained in force during Anthemius’ worthy administration of the eastern 
Empire (during which the attack on Julius apparently took place); but it 
does not follow that a return had been made to the extreme generosity of 
393. At all events, somebody took it into his head to accuse Julius (in Hipp. 
118 and 119—written, it would seem, a few years earlier—Synesius speaks 
of informers as a common pest in Cyrenaica); and things would have gone 
hard with him, bad not our author come to the rescue and set him free. If 
it had not been for his intervention, we gather that even Julius’ influence 
with Andronicus would have been of no avail; and Lapatz well suggests 
(p. 312) that the prefect would perhaps have been only too glad to get rid of 
Synesius’ enemy, of whom he stood in great awe. 

* We should mark also his treatment of Carnas, who had stolen a horse of 
his. Synesius was anxious to bring him to justice; but, when he was 
apprehended, at once forgave him (Epp. 6 and 14). 
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With his conciliatory behaviour towards those who had 
fallen out with him, and his unwillingness to retaliate on 
those who had done him wrong, is closely connected his desire 
to avoid giving unnecessary pain. After speaking out with 
considerable plainness to Herculian on the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the philosophasters, whose pompous affectation 
was always to him as the red rag to the bull, he earnestly begs 
his friend not to allow his letter to be seen by certain persons 
(one should observe the perpetual Panhelleniuvm and its public- 
private correspondence), lest they should be hurt by recognis- 
ing either themselves or their acquaintances in those whom he 
denounced. It is sometimes, he says, virile and in accordance 
with the manner of philosophy to upbraid people to their face ; 
but he thinks it mean to speak lightly of them behind their 
backs. He would not have mentioned such a subject to 
Herculian in writing, but that, owing to their great intimacy, 
he discusses matters with him with no more reluctance than 
he would feel in dwelling upon them in his own mind.! 
Synesius’ generosity is clearly above the possibility of being 
questioned. 

He has his weak points, of course. He is a bit of a pedant. 
He is not devoid of vanity; or he could not expatiate so often, 
especially in public addresses, on his long pedigree. A man 
of good birth—not always, perhaps, but usually—takes such 
things for granted. If he is fond of dilating on them, one is 
tempted to doubt the authenticity of his family-tree; one is 
inclined to fancy that he rather doubts it himself, and wants 
to talk himself into a conviction of it. If there can be no 
question in the matter, one scents vanity in the reiteration of 
the point. It is a weakness in the character. Synesius 
appears before the Emperor. He is going to harangue him on 
his duty. It is not every day that Arcadius has the privilege 
of a visit from a pupil of Hypatia’s; he had better make the 





1 Ep, 142. 
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most of the opportunity. Is there not—in spite of the philo- 
sopher’s earnestness, in spite of the disappointment caused 
him by long waiting for the interview, something of this 
spirit in the expression, ‘If you can take courage to put up 
with such an association, 


‘“‘Here, then, am I myself within,”’! 


with which he introduces himself ? 

Probably most persons are quite willing to become famous, 
if fame comes casually in their way; many are keenly desirous 
of becoming so. But it is a feeling which is not often put 
into actual words. Is the clear statement of such a wish to be 
applauded as a sign of honesty, or condemned as an indication 
of vanity? Synesius, at least, is not afraid to say that he 
would like to be renowned. 

‘Grant fame unto my actions 


Meet for the ancient glories 
Of Sparta and Cyrene,’ ? 


he prays— 
‘Ward off grim poverty and wealth, 
To deeds add famous reputation, 
Unfold me glory ’mid the peoples.’ * 

Yet, elsewhere,t he proclaims himself indifferent as to 
whether he is held in honour or not. How are the two state- 
ments to be reconciled? Except for these passages in the 
Hymns, we should have said that he cared very little to figure 
prominently in the thoughts of men. It is probable that his 
feeling was that of many others; he had no objection to re- 
nown if it came his way, but he would not go aside to seek it. 

Student and sportsman; genuinely cultivated, yet not free 
from pedantry; really humble, but not without a touch of 
vanity; disinclined to public life, but ever ready to come to 
the fore to help any one; conscious of the advantages of com- 
fortable means, but never anxious for wealth; eager for his 


1 On Kingship, 1. 2 Hymn 5. 37, sqq. 
3 Hymn 6. 30, sqq. Cp. Hymn 8. 13. 4 Hp. 57. 
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sons’ success, but too negligent in money-matters to take the 
trouble to leave them'the property which he was glad to have 
himself; devoted to his wife, but counting her unworthy of 
particular mention; a loving father, a loyal friend, a kind 
master, a generous opponent; a pronounced aristocrat, but 
still a zealous defender of the rights of the populace; a tactful 
conmander, a dutiful suffragan, thoroughly understanding the 
value of obedience, whether owed to him or by him ;—such is 
Synesius. We have seen him in many aspects; we admire him 
in most ; and, when we try to divest him of his accidents, and to 
see him in his substance, we find in him a charming character 
—a character which only needs to be noticed, in order to be 
loved. 











CHAPTER XI 


THE FRIENDS OF SYNESIUS 


Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and Angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 


OF the friends of Synesius, a goodly throng, some were persons 
who in their generation played a very important part in the 
world ; others, as is natural, are known to us only from his 
own slight allusions to them. History may not have much to 
say even of those of the former class, since history cannot 
dwell at length on the lives of all who have at one time or 
another guided the destinies of men; it can only treat thus 
of the more prominent among them. But, for all that, some of 
those to be spoken of in this chapter held places of the first 
rank in the Eastern Empire and Eastern Church of that period, 
However cursory the notice taken of Synesius by those who 
write the annals of either of these great institutions, he was 
inevitably a man of influence, on intimate terms as he was 
with the owners of some of the best-known names of his 
day. 

As we have seen,' he spent the earlier part of his life in 
Cyrenaica. He then went to Alexandria, and may have 
remained there several years, moving, as it seems, entirely in 
Pagan society. After, as we say, ‘completing’ (fatuous in- 
accuracy!) his education, he returned to his home. Then 
came his visit to Constantinople. He went back to Cyrene, 
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and passed the rest of his days chiefly in his native land. 
During this period, however, he either lived a couple of years 
at Alexandria, or paid some visits to that city. There he 
married a Christian, and at this time probably saw much more 
of the Churchmen of the place than he had done when he was 
a student there. 

We set forth his acquaintances under the following six 

heads :— 
i. Relatives, 
ii. Pagan Alexandrine friends, 
iii, Constantinopolitan friends, 
iv. Christian Alexandrine friends, 
vy. Friends connected with Cyrenaica, 
vi. Friends, in whose case the place where he became 
acquainted with them is in no way indicated. 

We do not insist that, by taking them in this way, we shall 
have them in the precise chronological order in which he got 
to know them, or that we can always be sure of the exact 
locality where they first met; but we shall at least have some 
system introduced into our narrative. 

* ReLatives.—The first place in such a list belongs of right 
to his brother Evoptius. He seems to have been the elder of 
the two. It is a nice point, and authorities differ upon it. 
To us the only passage in which Synesius speaks of their 
relative ages ! appears decisive as to Evoptius’ being the elder; 
and Pétau’s Latin translation bears out this view. Lapatz 
holds the same opinion ;? and both Druon 2 and Volkmann * 
agree. On the other hand, the Notitia Litteraria in Migne 
maintains the opposite theory,’ which is supported, though 


1 Ep. 94. "Ore ev uas elke ityg Tots cavTod mpooTdypacw ... Kan@s Ye 
mowis . . . Kal Todd Kayabd oor yévorro dua TOOTO, ws améxouev ye THY Xap, 
el O17 Tus dpelherau Kal vewrépy map adenpot mpecBurépov Tob melbecOa X apis, ws 
ovK éywrye oluat. 

2 He translates boldly: ‘Jamais cadet n’eut ainé tel que vous’ (p. 46; 
cp. p. 293). S Daal 4 pp. 13, 99. 

° It speaks of Evoptius as ‘frater Synesii iunior.’ 
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hesitatingly, by Miss Gardner! If we do not mistake her, 
Clausen is also to be reckoned on this side;? so too is 
Tillemont.* 

Evoptius had probably been married some years before 
the close of the fourth century, as in the year 400 his son 
Dioscorus was old enough for Synesius to think it worth while 
to send him his greeting! During our author’s lifetime he 
lived principally, so far as we can judge, at Alexandria® or 
Phycus (the ‘Sea-weedy’), a little port of Cyrene.6 The two 
were, therefore, generally separated (at all events, after the 
date of Synesius’ embassy), and more than a quarter of the 
Letters are addressed to Evoptius. 

His wife’ and her mother’ are mentioned, though neither 
of them by name. They seem to have belonged to Cyrene,® 
and it was apparently of that town that Evoptius was a 
senator. Writing to Hesychius, Synesius says: ‘In that you 
think it right to number my brother also among the senators, 
and do not remove his household from the black list . . . I 
say that you are not doing like Themistocles’ ;! and later on, 
‘Set free his mother-in-law from the monstrous fine’ __expres- 
sions which suggest that the expenses connected with a seat 
in the senate were so great as to make such a post burden- 
some.” If, however, the ‘ black list’ be, as it seems to be, the 
roll of senators (and not something entirely different), we do 
not quite understand the request for the lady’s release from 
the ‘monstrous fine.’ She was not eligible for a seat in the 
senate; even in Doric states, the advocates of Women’s Rights 
can hardly have advanced so far as to make that possible ! 





tp. D2: SI bid, * Druon,p- 7. + Ep. 4. > Thid. 

5 pp. 114 and 131, 7 Ep. 4. 8 Ep. 92. ® Ibid. 

10 Bre dé &v rots BouevTats Kal Tov éudv adehpov aévots dpiOuetv, ANN ovK GTr- 
arelpers ri oixiay dd Tod wovypod BiBAlov . . . od Karu Oeworokréa oé onus 


Towel, 
1 dives Thy mevOepay abrod ris drérov Snulas. 


™ It is thus that both Druon (p. 8) and Lapatz (pp. 173, sq.) understand 
the words. 
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Perhaps we must suppose that it was she who financed 
Evoptius, though the fact of the younger brother’s having 
inherited comfortable means makes it strange that the elder 
should not himself have been well off. 

Pétaws Notitia Historica (in Migne) says that Evoptius 
succeeded his brother as Bishop of Ptolemais. This is also 
the opinion of Neander.!. Druon” and Miss Gardner’ are 
inclined to accept the statement. We see nothing against it, 
though it appears to be a mere conjecture * from the fact that, 
among the divines who were present at the Third General 
Council was an Evoptius, Bishop of Ptolemais. We are quite 
willing to believe the theory, since there is little to be said 
against it. There is, undoubtedly, the difficulty of Hypatia’s 
murder during the patriarchate of Cyril. Stall, there is nothing 
whatever to connect Cyril himself with that outrage. Socrates, 
indeed, says: ‘This brought great disgrace on Cyril and the 
Alexandrine Church’;® but the patriarch and Christians in _ 
general would naturally be lowered in the eyes of the world, 
even those of them who were entirely innocent, by such a 
crime committed by some of their number. Evoptius may 
well have known much more of the archbishop than we can 
do, and may not have considered him at all to blame in the 
matter (though it is to be feared that his hard and domineering 
character may have stirred up the violent passions of the mob 
far more than he ever expected). We can, therefore, see no 
improbability in the identification of Evoptius, the pupil of 
Hypatia, with Evoptius, the suffragan of Cyril. His age, too, 
offers no obstacle; for, even if he was two or three years older 
than Synesius, he could not be more than seventy-three or so 
at the time of the Council of Ephesus. 





1 History of the Christian Religion (Torrey’s Translation, in Bohn’s 


Standard Library, 1851), vol. iv. p. 158. 2oDemie 
#12. 4 Cp. Volkmann, p. 252. 


57, 15.—Todro od pixpdy pauov Kupiid\y Kai rq ’AXe~avdpéwv éxxAnola 


elpyaoaro. 
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What sort of a man was he? ‘Not entirely worthy of 
his brother's affection, Miss Gardner thinks. But why so ? 
Because ‘the only thing we have recorded of him is an 
unreasonable and snarling speech demanding severity on 
heretics. She refers us to Neander.1 The words of Evoptius, 
as recorded by the latter, are : ‘As those who counterfeit the 
imperial coin deserve the extremest punishment, so Nestorius, 
who has presumed to falsify the doctrines of orthodoxy, 
deserves every punishment both from God and man’; and the 
historian gives the expression as an instance of the ‘ unchristian 
fanatical passion’ which marked the conduct of some members 
of the council.? 


We have not the least sympathy with the utterance of the 


Bishop of Ptolemais ; we admit that it exhibits an unchristian 
and a fanatical spirit. But we hold that it is an insufficient 
_ ground for Miss Gardner’s conclusion. Synesius himself, as 
we have said, seems to encourage his clergy to violent 
measures against the Eunomians, and §. Isidore is not alto- 
gether above suspicion.? Nay, a much greater than Synesius 
is guilty of the same iniquity. 8S. Augustine urges ‘that a 
certain constraint on the part of the civil power might be fitly 
used for the bringing back of the Donatists to the unity of the 
Church.’ * We have learnt to see now (have we all even now 
learnt it ?) that persecution, in whatever degree, is hateful 
and alien to the spirit of Christianity; but one must not 
look for such an understanding in the fifth century; one 
must not look for it even at the time of the Reformation, or 
considerably later. The duty of toleration is quite a modern 
discovery. 

Evoptius appears to have shared his brother’s literary and 





1 Gardner, p. 12. 2 Neander, loc. cit. 

3 pp. 282, sq. 

* Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Parables of our Lord (15th edition, 1886), 
p. 369. 
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philosophical tastes.! He was, like him, fond of horticulture, 
and took much interest in his small garden—in the arid town 
of Phycus, as it seems.? But he had not Synesius’ martial 
spirit. In fact, the latter, notwithstanding his affection for 
him, roundly accuses him of cowardice. With an amusing 
little touch of vanity, he exclaims: ‘It would have seemed 
atrocious that one who is my brother should yet be a 
coward !’ ® 
‘ligli or nutre, a cui per essa il sangue 
Donar sia grave 2?’ 

Kvoptius was very much afraid of his brother’s finding him- 
self in legal difficulties, if he continued his military operations 
against the enemy, and reminded him of the law which forbade 
civilians to carry arms.‘ Synesius’ feeling with regard to 
such an enactment was that it was more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. He would say of it, as he 
said of another, ‘Away with the law!’> He was not a man 
to put up with quibbles. Individual laws might have to_ 
be broken, that the majesty of the law might be respected. 
However much he might rely on his own opinion of what 
was right, it was the general welfare which he sought; his 
patriotism was at the base of his action. However degenerate 
the Empire might be, it should not, if he could prevent it, 
become the sport of a set of wretched nomads; and, with 
characteristic humour, he exclaims: ‘The camel, even when 
suffering from mange, takes on itself the loads of many asses.’® 
For him, ‘Necessity knows no law.’* There is something of 





1 Hopp. 65, 81.—‘ Evoptius avait de la littérature et du goft, s’entendait 
en livres et en styles; Synésius n’eut point tout le sel de la famille’ 
(Lapatz, p. 293). 2 Ep. 106. 

* Hp, 131.—Kav addoiws orev elvar, eudv aderpov ovra, érecra Sedov elvat. 
We take 6 ovvtpopés moy, who is described as dSec\braros (Zp. 93), to be 
Evoptius. (Writing to him, in Zp, 105, Synesius uses the expression Tis o7s 
Pidrns kal cuvrpbpov po Keparfs. ) 

* Epp. 107, 113.—A law of Valentinian 1. (364) decrees: ‘ Nulli prorsus, 
nobis insciis atque inconsultis, quorumlibet armorum movendorum copia 
tribuatur’ (Lapatz, p. 262). 5“ Amaye Tod véuou (Hp. 3). 

& Hp. 113. 7 Ep. 103. 
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the splendide mendax type about him. May we rather distort 
the meaning of another famous oxymoron, and apply it to 
Evoptius— 


‘Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true’? 


He has not (scarce conscious of the fact though he be) the 
courage to risk himself against the foe; and tries to put a re- 
spectable appearance on his timidity by representing it as 
extreme solicitude for the observance of law. He might 
make a very worthy citizen in some well-governed and 
orderly state; in the Roman Empire of those days he is quite 
out of place. Like Count Tolstoi, he is an honest man; but he 
would make decent folk the prey of adventurers and criminals 
quite as unreservedly as would Count Tolstoi himself. 

Fond as Synesius was of field-sports, there is no indication 
that his brother, who had been brought up with him, had 
any taste for that style of recreation. May we not account 
for both his apparent want of interest in this and his lack of 
physical courage by assuming that he was not constitution- 
ally very strong? ‘There is, it is true, nothing actually to 
prove the idea; but we know that Phycus did not suit his 
health, and Synesius urged him to leave it, and come to him— 
probably at his country-house.' 

Different as the brothers were, there subsisted between them 





1 Hp. 114. We have said (p. 44) that there are signs that Synesius’ own 
constitution was not of the most robust, though he had an energy befitting 
the most powerful of physiques. Perhaps Evoptius, though he lived much 
longer than his brother, may have been less strong. Hymn 8 mentions a 
dangerous illness from which the poet’s brother had lately recovered, As 
this hymn was obviously composed in the latter part of Synesius’ life—after 
he had become a Christian, or, at any rate, a catechumen—it is almost 
certain that this brother was Evoptius. Synesius’ three sons died as 
children. He reached only a moderate age himself. Both his parents 
appear to have died while he was still young. Evoptius’ son Dioscorus is 
never mentioned except as a boy. Amelius was dead. Does it not seem 
that there were many early, or comparatively early, deaths in the 
family ; and do not these point to some wide-spread delicacy among its 
members ? 


cog 
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(as often between persons widely dissimilar) a hearty affec- 
tion ;' and it was to Evoptius that, on the eve of an expected 
battle, Synesius commended the care of his children, in the 
event of his being himself killed.? 

Of other relations of our author’s (exclusive of those men- 
tioned in chapters i. and x., and the bride of p. 312) we know 
very little. He speaks of a few, but gives only the most 
meagre details concerning them. 

There was a certain Alexander, who studied philosophy, it 
would appear, under Hypatia, and for whom both she and 
Synesius had considerable admiration.’ Indeed, the latter 
thought that his fame must have reached distant lands If 
not related to our friend, he was connected with him by 
marriage ; for Synesius calls his son ‘My cousin,’ or ‘My 
kinsman.’° The son, though interested in philosophy, was 
not a professional philosopher. He had obtained some official 
appointment, and Synesius wrote to ask Pylaemenes to be-| 
friend him. From the fact that Pylaemenes was a native of 
Heraclea Pontica,® and that there are several allusions to 
Heracles in the letter,’ it would seem that the post which had 
been given to Alexander’s son was at Heraclea. He appears 
to have been a stranger to the neighbourhood, and was sent 
there against certain evil-doers, to imitate Heracles in cleans- 
ing their country. 

Gerontius was a marriage connection of Synesius,® and un- 
~ acquainted with LEvoptius till introduced to him by the 
philosopher. He was at the time a young man, and was 
highly spoken of by the latter as being modest, well-bred, 
cultivated, religious, eloquent, and a great friend of his own. 

Another young man of whom Synesius thought much was 
Diogenes, his ‘own cousin,’ !° and a native of Cyrene. At one 
time he lived in Syria (which may account for the fact of his 





1 Epp. 56, 84, etc. 2 Ep. 108. 3 Hp. 33. 
4 Hp. 149. 5 éuds dveyids. 8 Hp. 103. 


7 Ep. 149. 8 Ep. 82. 9 Epp. 81, 83-85. 0 qtravewrds. 
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being on friendly terms with Olympius?), He had held high 
military command; and must have been an influential person, 
since our author commends others to him. He fell, however, 
into difficulties through a malicious prosecution by some base 
informer—of whom, as we have seen,? there were only too 
many in Pentapolis—and was in danger of having his property 
confiscated. Synesius, accordingly, asked Troilus and Pylae- 
menes to help him. In one letter, he sends his greetings to 
Diogenes’ wife, and compliments her on the beauty of her 
children.* 

Another relative was Asphalius. He had inherited from his 
father some pottery (we should conjecture, of great artistic 
value). An action had been brought against him, to deprive 
him of this; and Synesius took the amusing, though perhaps 
prudent, course of writing to the judge, to ask him to decide 
in favour of Asphalius. The letter was despatched during 
some penitential season, and the writer says that this is a 
most suitable time for doing justice ®’—a sentiment which 
recalls the Divine exhortation, ‘Is not this the fast that T 
have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke ?’;® though there is no particular reason to 
suppose that he had this passage in his mind. 

Herod was another young kinsman of the philosopher’s. 
He was of very good family, of course ; of senatorial rank, 
and, like Evoptius, oppressed by the amount of taxes which 
he was expected to pay. He was at one time nyewov.7 





1 See p. 402. 2 p. 381, note 1. + sp. 2S. 

* Epp. 20, 28, 98, 119, 130, 133. 

> Hp. 42. mbre yap bet dixaodorety, i) Tov xpdvov ev @ pdduora TVyXdvomev 
deduevoe TOO Oeod ; We must compare Synesius’ objection to punishing Carnas 
during a fast (Zp. 14). Our western minds naturally incline us to suppose 
that both letters were written in Lent; but, if we remember that the 
Oriental Church observes several prolonged seasons of penitence during the 
year, we shall see that it is not possible to specify. 6 Isaiah 58. 6. 

7 Ata roid coe Tov veavicxov ouviornpt, boris... Thy marpyav B&Xdov vrored} 
TH ovyKNIjTE diadeEduevos, émrecdiy yéyovev ayeuav, akvobrar cvvrededy worep of 
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Either Maximinus or his wife was first cousin to one of 
Synesius’ parents; for their son is called our author’s second 
cousin! Maximinus was dead at the time when we hear of 
his son, and, as the letter which refers to him appears to be 
of earlier date than Synesius’ episcopate, it is not likely that 
he was the Maximinus who was cruelly treated by Andronicus.” 
He was an estimable person, and also one of importance (for 
he had spent much time at court). The son of Maximinus * 
had held some high official position, but had not escaped the 
malevolence of informers; and Synesius commended his cause 
to Troilus. 

With the:mention of an unnamed widow and her child, for 
whom he asked the patronage of Domitian,® our list of the 
philosopher’s relations comes to an end. All the information 
which we can glean concerning them is only too meagre; 
namely, that most of 





but one interesting fact is revealed 
them held one conspicuous post or another. It is quite 
natural that they should do so, if one considers the high 
social standing and apparent means of the family; and it 
illustrates the contrast drawn by our friend between his 
own tastes and those of his kinsmen, when he says: ‘For 


vedBovro (Lp. 38). The passage seems to imply that Herod was jyyeuwv in 
his native country. What, then, can the word mean? Not ‘ prefect’ (can 
we imagine that the law-abiding Synesius would recommend a kinsman who 
had broken the law—the very law for whose breach he so severely con- 
demned Andronicus?). Yet this seems to be the usual signification of 
ryeusev (though we have already stated, p. 220, note 2, that it is not certain 
whether our author ever uses the term in this technical sense). Perhaps 
here it means dux. So Pétau understands it; but Lapatz doubts whether 
the term ever has this signification in Synesius, and thinks that it must 
here stand simply for some kind of ‘magistrate.’ He gives an example 
from Ep. 44, where ‘il y a... un kpdrire Tay fryeudvwv, censé dans la 
bouche d’un accusé, qui ne peut se traduire naturellement que par le meilleur 
des juges,’ (p. 300). 

1 éuos éfavéyros. 2 Hp. 79a. 

3 Lapatz (p. 297) identifies the son with Diogenes; but there is nothing 
to indicate that he is correct in this assumption. Perhaps it is the mention 
of informers in both cases that gave him the idea. 

* Ep. 118: on 5 Epp. 154, 155. 
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my own part, I rejoice to be laughed at for being the only 
private person among many, while my relatives are eager for 
office.’ 

ii. We come now to the friends made by Synesius when 
he went to study at Alexandria, among whom we include 
all those with whom (so far as we can tell) he became ac- 
quainted in that city, aud who were Pagans when he first 
knew them. Chief among these is Hypatia. 

One’s thoughts at once turn to the beautiful picture of this 
romantic figure drawn by Kingsley in his novel; but one 
must avoid the danger of supposing that all that he says 
of her is authenticated fact. His is an historical novel; 
and, therefore, it is hard to say exactly where fact ends 
and fancy begins. The historian and the novelist are 
combined—so closely combined, that it is difficult to separate 
them. 

Hypatia was the daughter of the mathematician Theon, 
and had received an education very unusual, though not 
unexampled, among women in those days. Druon thinks * 
that she may have studied at Athens under Asclepigenia— 
a woman of whom very little seems to be known,’ except 
that she was one of the teachers of Proclus.* 

Hypatia, as we have hinted,’ does not appear to have been an 
original thinker; but she surpassed all the other learned 
persons of her time at Alexandria, and was recognised, at 
any rate in that centre of erudition, as the philosopher of the 
period. Synesius never speaks of having had any instructor 
but her; doubtless he considered any others who may have 
helped in the superintendence of his studies as simply assist- 
ants to her. Lapatz is very ungallant, for a Frenchman, and 





1 Ep. 100. 2p: 10; 

3 Neither Vacherot nor Kingsley (Historical Lectures) so much as mentions 
her name. 

4 Lapatz, p. 339; Classical Dictionary, article ‘ Proclus.’ 

Pep. lod. 
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scouts the idea that the beautiful dame’s instruction was 
anything very great... 

Whatever the quality of her learning, her reputation for every 
kind of knowledge valued by the Hellenes was extremely high. 
It was the fashion to attend her lectures; and her influence 
was most extensive. 

Druon? and Lapatz® accept a tradition that she, like the 
Empress Pulcheria,* took a nominal husband. His name is 
given as Isidore. But Kingsley, understanding by this name 
the successor of Proclus and Marinus, shows that the tradition 
involves a gross anachronism, and states that it is contradicted 
by its own author, To this he adds a convincing proof of the 
erroneous nature of the idea, when he says: ‘No hint, more- 
over, of her having been married appears in any contemporary 
authors; and the name of Isidore nowhere occurs among those 
of the many mutual friends to whom Synesius sends messages 
in his letters to Hypatia, in which, if anywhere, we should 
find mention of a husband, had one existed.’® 

In spite of the loose morals of the age, and the fact—so 
unusual in those days—of her associating freely with men of 
all kinds of character, not the slightest shadow of suspicion 
ever fell upon her. No doubt, like Plotinus and other noted 
Neo-Platonists, she lived a life of considerable asceticism. 
Her influence was felt, not only by her ordinary pupils, but 
by the important political personages of Alexandria;° and it 
was her very success which brought on her so tragic an end. 

The events which led to her death are traced by Socrates to 
a most trifling origin. The city-mob were enthusiastic over 
the performances of certain dancers, some persons supporting 


1 «Javoue,’ he says (p. 330), ‘que j’ai beaucoup de peine 4 m’imaginer un 
Alexandrin sans un peu de pédantisme . . . Quant 4 une Alexandrine, elle 
en était pétrie sans faute. Hypatie pédantisa beaucoup, ou je me trompe 
fort . . . Non qu’Hypatie dit des choses nouvelles ; femme n’en produit 
guére: la plus savante ne sait qu’étre un écho.’ 

Pep Ls 3 p. 329. 4 Robertson, vol. ii. p, 172. 

5 Hypatia, p. xiv. 6 Cp. Hp. 80. 
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one, some another; and the rivalry on this point aroused 
to greater violence the usual hostility between Jews and 
Christians. At a theatrical exhibition given by Orestes, 
Prefect of Egypt (who had fallen out with Cyril), Hierax, 
a great admirer of Cyril’s, was present. As soon as the 
Jews saw him, they cried out that he had come there 
to stir up strife; and Orestes, who already chafed under 
the patriarch’s love of ruling, seized Hierax, and tortured 
him publicly. Cyril sent for the principal Jews, and 
threatened them with punishment unless their quarrels 
with the Christians came to an end. The menaces only 
exasperated the Jewish mob, and they replied by slaughtering 
many Christians one night. Cyril then seized on the syna- 
gogues, drove the Jews out of Alexandria, and let his people 
plunder their property. Orestes was indignant at the expul- 
sion of so large a number of men from the city, and steadily 
refused the patriarch’s overtures of peace. 

About five hundred monks from Nitria poured into Alex- 
andria, and covered the prefect with abuse. One of them, 
Ammonius, struck him on the head with a stone. Most of 
the body-guard fled for their lives; but the anti-Christian part 
of the mob came to the rescue, drove the monks to flight, and 
captured Ammonius. He was put to the torture, and died 
under it. Both patriarch and prefect sent off to Constanti- 
nople their own accounts of the occurrence. Cyril canonised 
Ammonius under the name of Thaumasius, though without 
the approval of sober-minded Christians; and, in fact, he 
himself soon repented of his haste, and allowed the act to drop 
into oblivion. 

The violent passions of the rabble were not yet appeased. 
They still thirsted for blood. The baser Christians, observing 
the frequent interviews which took place between Orestes and 
Hypatia, jumped to the conclusion that it was she who pre- 
vented his reconciliation with the archbishop, and determined 
to remove the obstacle. Led by a reader named Peter, they 
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lay in wait for Hypatia, as she was on her way home one 
day.1. Dragging her down from her carriage, they hustled her 
into the church known as the Caeswreum, and, rending her 
clothes off her, beat her to death with potsherds. Then, 
tearing her limb from limb, they burned her body in the 
Cinaron2 The atrocity of the crime was, if possible, increased 
by the fact that it took place in Lent,? the time above all 
others in which Christians are urged to aim at subduing the 
lusts of the flesh by penitence and self-denial. 

Such was the horrid fate of Synesius’ beloved instructress, 
done to death by Christian fanatics in the House of God— 
perhaps before the very Altar from which the Faithful were 
wont to receive the life-giving Body and Blood of Christ: it 
may be, actually under the sacred image of the Redeemer 
Himself. Surely, that day, Christianity must have seemed as 
vile, in the eyes of decent Pagans, as anything well could be. 

Yet it is a mistake to regard Hypatia as a martyr to her 
belief in Paganism. She cannot have cared for the old 
religions of the world, except as gross outward forms for ex- 
pressing the inward spirit of her philosophy. There is nothing 
to show that she was particularly opposed to Christianity. 
She remained on terms of warm friendship with Synesius after 
he became bishop. If Clement and Origen had lived in her 
time, she would probably have been intimate with them. The 
cause of her death was much more political than religious. 
Alexandria was suffering from the discord between the heads 4 
of Church and State. The Christian rabble imagined that 
her influence embittered the strife, and thought that, if 
she were out of the way, a reconciliation might be effected. 





1 émernpodcr Tiy &vOpwrov, x.7.d. (Socrates, 7.15). Does not riv dvOpwmrov 
mean something like ‘the poor thing’? Synesius seems to use the term in 
the same compassionate way in On Providence, 2. 2. 

2 Socrates, 7. 13-15. 

3 That Lent was the particular season of fasting which was then being 
observed is clear from the fact that Socrates says that it was in the month 
of March. 
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Accordingly they murdered her, not as an enemy to the Faith, 
but as a fancied hindrance to their temporal comforts. 

In order to account for her high reputation as a philo- 
sopher and the manner in which she has completely eclipsed 
Asclepigenia, when no proof is forthcoming of real genius in 
Hypatia, Druon has suggested! that the cause of this is to be 
sought in the tragedy which closed her life. The sadness of 
her death, he thinks, has led men to surround her memory 
with a halo of intellectual greatness. The same idea is put 
forward by Lapatz.2 But the question is not thus solved. 

With later generations, her cruel end may have contributed 
to procure her a position which she does not really deserve 
but, even if we admit this, we are still left face to face 
with the unexplained difficulty that, in her own lifetime, her 
lectures were of marvellous popularity. Since nothing more 
than the titles of some of her writings (and none of these 
belonging to strictly philosophical subjects*) has come down 
to us, one can form no true idea of the nature of her mental 
gifts; one can only guess. We do not believe her to have 
been a great thinker; but we suppose her to have been an 
able teacher, the best of her day. She understood Neo- 
Platonism, and knew how to interest her audiences in it.* 

Among the pupils of Hypatia Synesius made many friends. 
One of the greatest, probably the greatest, was Herculian. It 
seems that, like Synesius, he went to Alexandria to study, and 
that his family did not live there.? Though we hold that our 
author was, like Plotinus, somewhat late in beginning a 
systematic study of philosophy, both he and Herculian, one 
would say, were still at an impressionable age when they 
first met, still ready to make lasting friendships, such as in 





Ep Ea 2 p. 340. 3 Gardner, p. 18, note 1. 

4 Her scientific and literary attainments have been already mentioned 
(chapters i. iii, and iv.). Hpp. 10, 15, 16, 33, 80, 124, and 153 are addressed 
to her ; and she is referred to in Mpp. 4, 132, 135, and 136. 

5 Ky. 126. Druon thinks (p. 272) that he may perhaps have belonged to 
Cyrenaica. 
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our own day are often formed between young] men at college.? 
Their friendship—one of those rare ones that begin almost at 
first sight—was based on something more solid than a mere 
similarity of tastes. Synesius was so won over by Herculian’s 
charm in the early days of their acquaintance, that he con- 
fided to him some of those philosophical thoughts which he 
would very seldom make public.” It must be remembered 
that philosophy was his religion; and, when men will talk 
openly to each other on religious matters, their intimacy must 
usually be a close one—at least, it is so with Englishmen ; 
probably it would be so too, though in a lesser degree, with 
Greeks. 


‘A union formed, as mine with thee, 
Not rashly or in sport, 
May be as fervent in degree, 
And faithful in its sort, 
And may as rich in comfort prove, 
As that of true fraternal love.’ 


Atter they had separated, we note Synesius expressing the hope 
that they might be allowed to meet again—apparently to live 
near each other, or together—and carry on their philosophical 
researches in common. Herculian seems to have remained 
in Alexandria® (though not permanently‘), and to have felt 
the separation so keenly® that his friend rebukes him for 
being unphilosophically ready to let himself be troubled by 
circumstances which he cannot control;® though he himself 
elsewhere complains that Herculian appears to have forgotten 
him.’ It is not improbable that Herculian may have visited 
him in Cyrenaica;® for in Ep. 138 we have what looks like 
an invitation to him to do so, and in Zp. 139 Synesius says : 





1 But our friend was always of a deeply affectionate nature ; and some 
years afterwards he became devotedly attached to Pylaemenes (Zpp. 99, 
151). 

2 Ep. 136. Cp. Ep. 145. 3 Epp. 138, 144, 145. 4 Ep. 137. 

5 Cp. also Ep. 140. 6 Hp. 139. Cp. Hp. 145. 7 Ep. 137. 

8 In Epp. 142, 143, Synesius seems to contemplate a journey in company 
with Herculian aud Isio. 
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‘My whole household besought me to greet you on their 
behalf. Accept, then, the greetings of all; for each one all 
but poured forth his soul in the greeting.’ Unless Herculian 
had stayed for some time in the house, even Synesius’ tendency 
to exaggerated forms of expression could hardly have per- 
initted him to speak so strongly. 

Despite his own fondness for field-sports and his repeated 
allusions to Herculian’s philosophical tastes, our author seems 
to have feared that the former (or something of the kind) were 
taking an undue prominence in his friend’s life, to the detri- 
ment of the latter, and urges him to ‘exchange strength of 
body for courage of soul.’ ? 

Herculian had literary tendencies,? seems to have been 
eloquent,* and was a person of influence.t He was on friendly 
terms with a certain ‘worthy Count’® (who, it appears almost 
certain from a comparison of Hp. 141 and the On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe, must have been Paeonius). Everything shows 
him to have been a Pagan, but he had Christians among his 
friends. At all events, there was a deacon, whose name is. 
not given. One hopes that, like our author, he may have 
been led through Neo-Platonism to Christianity ; and, if there 
is anything in Lapatz’s guess? that the deacon is S. Isidore of 
Pelusium, there would seem fair grounds for believing that he 
was instrumental in making a convert of Synesius’ attractive 
friend. 

Another very dear friend of our author’s, Olympius, seems 
to have become acquainted with him also as a disciple of 
Hypatia’s. There are so many points of similarity between 
him and Herculian, that we think Lapatz® justified in under- 





1 Cp. Epp. 143, 145. 

” Ep. 139. Cp. Isidore, Epp. 5. 461. On the other hand, there are several 
indications in this group of Synesius’ letters that Herculian tried to persuade 
him to take up more with public life. 


3 Epp. 140, 142. + Ep. 138. 
5 rov Oavudovov Kounra. Hp. 141, : 
5 Hp, 143. PDs B20. 8 p. 333, 


on 


= \ 
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standing the ‘quartette of sacred friendship’’ to have been 
made up of Synesius, Evoptius, Herculian, and Olympius. 
Like Herculian, he stayed in Alexandria after Synesius left it, 
and was on friendly terms with the Count? and Isio.* Like 
him, he was a philosopher? and eloquent,’ an important 
personage,® and interested in literary matters.’ Like him, he 
seems to have visited Synesius in Cyrenaica, as he also receives 
ereeting from the whole household$ He appears to have 
shared in our hero’s fondness for horses, and sent him a hand- 
some Italian horse, which was, however, detained at Seleucia.® 
He was always despatching gifts to his friend,’ and the latter 
seems to have been almost ashamed to receive so many." 

It is pretty clear that he was a Syrian, and lived in his 
native land during part of the time when the correspondence 
was going on between the two.” He must have been a 
wealthy man, and had the national love of luxury. Synesius, 
ever mindful of his own Spartan pedigree, doubtless felt it his 
duty to adopt a severe and an economical style (more or less) ~ 
in his manner of living; and, when they were students to- 
gether, remonstrated with Olympius on the splendour of the 
lodgings in which he entertained his companions.” 

Lapatz has excellently grasped the rich and magnificent 
undergraduate, almost precisely such as one knows him at the 
present day—attending lectures with joyous condescension, in 
brilliantly fashionable attire: ‘doing’ ‘the High, or King’s 
Parade, or Grafton Street, at the hours when it should be 
‘done’: and entertaining his ‘ set ’ at sumptuous ‘ wines’ in the 
evening. 


1 Ep. 142. rerpaxriv iepas pias. 2 Epp. 97, 98. 


3 Hp. 98. ‘ Ep. 97. 5 Bp. 132. ® Wp. 97. 
7 Ep. 98. 8 Ibid. 9 Hp, 132. 10 Bp. 148. 
1 Bp. 132. 2 Epp. 98, 147. 


13 So we interpret, after Lapatz (p. 337), the expression kal yap kal Tore Thy 
tpuphy éueupauny Tv KaTadvudr wv rod svco.tiov (Hp. 132)—as to the meaning 
of which latter words Pétau confesses himself at a loss. 

14 <T] vivait A Porientale, 4 la syrienne, se montrant aux legons et s’étalant 
aux promenades, s’aimant sur les quais, au spectacle de la mer, des vaisseaux 
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Eventually, Olympius became a Christian ; for Synesius 
urges him to put himself in a position to fight the Church’s 
enemies.' Lapatz? conjectures him to have been ordained, 
and to be the unnamed acquaintance who had asked for a 
bishopric, and. whom the metropolitan puts off with fair 
speeches.*? But there is not a shadow of proof that the theory 
is a true one; and, to our mind, the letter loses all its beauty, 
if written to one whom the writer really admired. The stilted 
compliments and apparent absence of genuine affection are 
quite out of place, if so great a friend as Olympius be the 
person addressed. Whether he received Holy Orders or 
remained a layman is, therefore, a question which cannot be 
decided. He was one of the persons to whom Synesius 
poured forth his difficulties on the subject of his call to the 
episcopate.* 

It is pleasant to think that the ‘quartette of sacred friend- 
ship’ all seem to have passed from the school of Plato into 
the school of Christ. 

It was probably during this period of his life that Synesius 
became acquainted with Theotecnus, an elderly man,> Atha- 
nasius,° Abramius? (can he have been of Jewish origin ?), Gaius’ 
Theodosius ‘the grammarian,’® and Peter !°—all of them, it 
would seem, pupils of Hypatia; and perhaps also Heliodore 
and Pentadius. 

Heliodore was an orator and a man of position." Synesius 
was much attached to him, and reproaches him for not writing; 
though he suggests that perhaps Heliodore’s many public 
duties may account for his apparent neglect.!2 From the use 





et du commerce: toutes choses qui lui rappelaient ses belles cétes de Syrie. 
Traitait-il ses amis ; cela sentait son grand seigneur, son satrape, au point 
de scandaliser la tempérance de Synésius’ (Lapatz, p. 337). 


1 Hp. 45. 2 pp. 337, sq. 3 See p. 264. 
* Our author's great affection for him is also clearly marked in Ep. 96. 
5 Hyp. 4, 16. 8 Tbid. 7 Ep. 8. 8 Hp. 4. 


9 Ibid. Volkmann (p. 89, note **) thinks that he may possibly be identical 
with the commentator on Dionysius ‘ the Thracian.’ 
10 Hp. 132. 2 Lipp, V7 AN, ae ps 25. 
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of the expression ‘ Your Honour’ or ‘ Your Excellency, * which 
looks like an official title, we think that he held some govern- 
ment post. May one identify him with the Aryenov to whom 
Ep. 21 is addressed (and who receives the same title”)? In 
that case, he probably became Prefect of Pentapolis, and 
Synesius, no doubt, renewed the friendship which had begun 
at Alexandria. 

Pentadius was Prefect of Egypt and a philosopher. He 
and Synesius had a strong respect for one another. He was 
a just and generous ruler. 

To this section,we fancy, belong also Theodore, the physician,* 
and Isio, who was at one time a member of Synesius’ house- 
hold, perhaps in the capacity of his secretary.? 

iii. His embassy to Constantinople gained a new set of 
friends for Synesius. 

At the head of this class we place, on account of his im- 
portance, Anthemius, though we do not think that Synesius 
actually made his acquaintance. We do not, indeed, hold 
that Lapatz’s argument ‘ is a strong one—to the effect that he 
did not know him, because he did not write to him direct; 
for our author seems to have had considerable doubt as to 
the propriety of his writing to Paeonius, whom he certainly 
did know. Yet, while denying the premise, we accept the 
conclusion. The philosopher, who speaks several times in 
laudatory terms of Anthemius, never says that he knew him 
personally. He asks others to put his case before him; and 
there is no hint that Anthemius was in Constantinople between 
the years 397 and 400. 

He was grandson of Philip, the Praetorian Prefect,S who, by 





1 4 oh cepvorpeTera. 

2 The iyeudv of Hp. 62 looks like a military person. So Lapatz under- 
stands it (p. 218). See p. 220, note 2. 

3 Epp. 29, 30, 127. 4 Ep. 115. 5 Epp. 98, 143. 

6 Pétau believes that he did (Notitia Historica, in Migne). 7 p. 363. 

8 Socrates (2. 16) calls him simply érapxos, or prefect. That he was 
Zrapxos THs avATs, OF Praetorian Prefect, is manifest from the fact that the 
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order of Constantius, banished Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, 
and set Macedonius in his place, after much _bloodshed.' 
Anthemius was a man of very different character, and a great 
friend of S. Chrysostom’s.? In 405 he was consul with Stilicho, 
and Praetorian Prefect of the East. He held the prefecture 
about ten years, and administered the eastern Empire from 
408 to 415,* during the minority of Theodosius 1. He forti- 
fied Constantinople with great walls, and was a genuine 
statesman. He was grandfather of the Emperor Anthemius.° 

Synesius speaks very highly of him,° but apparently did 
not think that he quite realised his responsibility towards 
Cyrenaica. He informs us, as we have seen,’ that, besides the 
old laws on the subject still in force, Anthemius had brought 
in a new one against anybody’s becoming prefect of his 
native country. In Lp. 79a Thoas, the creature of Andronicus, 
is spoken of as declaring that a dream of Anthemius’, when 
he was ill, demanded the execution of two citizens of Penta- 
polis in order to procure his recovery; but we need not 
for a moment suppose that the high-minded prefect had any 
such murderous idea. The whole thing was, doubtless, 
trumped up by the unscrupulous Thoas. During the 
earlier years of Theodosius, Anthemius was the most power- 
ful man in the East, and Synesius tried to obtain his help 
through the influence of two of their common friends. The 
prefect is mentioned in Hpp. 47, 49, 73, 75, 79a, and 118, 
and Discourse i. 

If Synesius did not know Anthemius personally, he was on 


historian says that his dignity was superior to that of the rest of the 
governors, and that he ranked next to the Emperor. mpécraypua oty éyypagov 
amooTéh\Ner TH Erdpxy Pillay, ws pwelfova mev TAY GAwv apxdvrwy Thy éEovciav 
KekAnpwmévy, devrépw € wera Bacréa xpnuarlforTe. 

1 Socrates, 7. 1, compared with 2. 16. Philip caused Paul to be smothered 
or drowned (dmomveyivar, Socrates, 5. 9). 
- 2 Bétau. 3 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 391 (ch. 32). 

4 ppovimwraros dé T&v réTe dvOpwrwr Kal éddxer Kal Fv, Kal GBoUNws Emrparrev 
ovdév. (Socrates, 7. 1.) 5 Gibbon, loc. cit. 

5 Ep. 73; Discourse i. 7 See p. 215. 
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friendly terms with his chief adviser,! the sophist Troilus.” 
If he was unacquainted with the Ruler of the East, he knew 
well the second personage (in point of actual power) in that 
division of the Empire. Troilus was a native of Side in 
Pamphylia,® and a well-known teacher of rhetoric. Among 
his pupils were Eusebius the advocate,‘ and, in all probability, 
the historian Socrates. He was considerably older than 
Synesius, who regarded him with especial warmth® and lent 
him books.’ He was also a friend of Pylaemenes® and 
Theotimus.? He used his influence worthily, and was the 
means of conferring great benefits on Cyrenaica.? His affec- 
tion for Synesius and the kindliness of his nature are shown 
in the interest which he took in the progress made by our 
author’s little nephew. It is impossible to say decidedly 
whether he was a Christian. His position at court and the 
fact that some bishops, both Catholic and Novatianist (as 
Lapatz remarks"), issued from his school! incline one to 
suppose that he may have been}; but they certainly do not 
prove the point. There was too much intercourse between 
Christians and Pagans (of the better type of both), for one to 
be able to speak positively. 

Another person much respected by Anthemius, who became 
a friend of Synesius, was Theotimus. He was a poet, ‘the 





1 Socrates, 7.1; cp. Hp. 73. 

? Synesius calls him ‘ philosopher’; Socrates, ‘sophist.? In Hp. 79a our 
author appears to give him the latter title. In connection with the dream 
alluded to above, Thoas professed to have been privately summoned to 
the prefect’s house (can Umrapyos, Urdpxous, and brdpxwv be mere clerical 
errors for the corresponding forms of érapxos? or does Synesius employ the 
word loosely ?), and been given the information when no one was present 
but ‘the sophist.’ (edoxAnOévros ofkor OdavTos udvov, Tot coguiarot, Pyol, udvou 


mapovros . ..) It is natural to assumé that this unnamed sophist was 
Anthemius’ confidential adviser, Troilus. 
3 Socrates, 7. 27. ‘ 4 Tbid.-G. 6: 
5 Bright, on Socrates, p. xiii. ; ep. Lapatz, p. 365. 8 Hp. 123. 
” Ep. 129a. 8 Ibid. 9 Kp. 47. 10 Hyp. 26, 47, 119. 
1 Hp. 111. 2 pp. 367, sqq. 


18 Socrates, 7. 12. 37. Philip, a Christian priest of Side, prided himself 
on being related to Troilus (/bid. 27) 
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most inspired of those of the present day. 1 The philosopher 
so much admired his gifts in this line, that he professed to 
believe that both Anthemius and Olympius might be immortal- 
-ised by his verse.” Later generations do not seem to have 
formed a similar opinion as to his poetic merits; for, while a 
little is still known to us from other sources about Anthemius, 
Theotimus has utterly disappeared, except for what Synesius 
says of him. He was a man practically interested in details 
of government.® 

Though Synesius was no longer in the first flush of youth- 
ful enthusiasm when he went to Constantinople, his was a 
nature still quite capable of making new bosom friends. One 
such at least he found in Pylaemenes,* an advocate, who came 
originally from Heraclea Pontica.® He was a man of patriotic 
feeling, and carried on his profession from a desire to benefit 
his native city.6 But, notwithstanding his persistence in it, 
it does not seem to have proved very lucrative for him,’ 
though he had decided influence. He appears to have held 
some public position. In his friend’s judgment, he was a 
good literary critic,!? and a graceful writer4; and he had 
studied philosophy. We have already referred to Synesius’ 
apparently unsuccessful attempts to detach him from his 
work and make him devote himself entirely to philosophy,” 
and his invitation to him to come and set up house with him, 
in which he rather hints that Pylaemenes’ business habits 
would prove useful to himself.’ He shows his affection for 





1 Hp. 98. * Hyp. 49, 98. 3 Hp. 47. 

4 Epp. 71, 87, 151. 

5 Lapatz says rightly of him (p. 384): ‘Synésius le distingua, l’aima sur 
tous les autres; il l’a mis hors de pair dans sa correspondance comme dans 
son coeur . . . Pyléméne fut comme son Herculianus de Constantinople.’ It 
is noteworthy that the quotation from Plato, referring to a friendship of 
passionate devotion, occurs both in Hp. 139 (to Herculian) and Lp. 151 (to 
Pylaemenes). 6 Hpp. 108, 150. 

7 Ep. 100. 8 Hpp. 99, 102, 129a, 130. 

9 Synesius speaks of ris ofjs ceuvorpereias, in Hp. 130. See p. 404. 

0 Hyp. 74, 100. Ep. 100. 12° p; 232, note-l. 1B p. 355. 
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him in sending him presents,! and, still more, in asking him 
to execute commissions for him.” 

Another man who enjoyed the favour of Anthemius”* 
was Nicander. Beyond the fact that Synesius respected 
his literary tastes and asked him to use his influence 
on behalf of Stratonice’s husband,’ nothing is known of 
him. 

While in Constantinople, Synesius became acquainted with 
the Count Paeonius, a military man who was fond of philosophy, 
science, and literature.© He stood high in the esteem of 
Arcadius,’ and the philosopher, finding that he had a hking 
for astronomy, made and presented him with an astrolabe, 
which he sent to him with a letter, nominally on the gift, 
but, in reality, far more on the value of philosophers as 
statesmen and on the excellences of Paeonius himself. If 
the Count mentioned by our author is in all cases the same 
man, he was a friend of Olympius® as well as of Herculian,° 
and was at one time military governor of Pentapolis.!” He | 
was older than Synesius."4 





! Hyp. 129a, 133. 2 Kop. 61, 129a, 133. 3 Ep.-75. 
i] 


* Volkmann (p. 113) calls him a poet. > Epp. 1, 75. 
8 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 7 Ep. 153. 8 Epp. 97, 98. 


° Hpp. 141, 148, 145. 

10 Hpp. 148, 145.—Dua or orparnyés would have been the natural title, but 
Synesius speaks plainly of rov éx Hevramé\ews Kounra (Hp. 145). He appears 
to give the Pentapolitan dux the same designation in Hp. 143, where he 
says: meplt Tod Kéunros éyeypaders d¢ Ovparklvou’ Néyw dé Tod ruXdvTos apx fs TY 
€v TH warpide orparwwra@v. If in any of these letters the Count of Egypt is 
meant, there must be at least two Counts alluded to by Synesius; for it was 
one of his particular grievances that the military of Pentapolis were not 
under the Count of Egypt. That he should speak of a Count of Pentapolis 
is strange, as both Gibbon and Lapatz ascribe the title to only a few of the 
higher military officials. The former (vol. i. p. 457, chapter 17) says that 
there were no more than ten military Counts in the Empire; the latter 
(p. 388), that there were only two in its eastern division, those of Egypt 
and Pontus. Gibbon (ibid. p. 453) speaks of a civil Count of the East. 
Lewis and Short (1880) say that comes is, in late-Latin, ‘a designation for the 
occupant of any state office.’ Lapatz (loc. cit.) is convinced from the Letters 
that Paeonius became Count of Egypt. The whole question seems to us 
to be most obscure, and we feel incapable of throwing much light on it. 

1 Hp. 141. 
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Proclus was considerably older than our author,' and a 
friend of Pylaemenes. Synesius was much attached to him, 
in spite of what appears nowadays a somewhat unamiable 
trait in his character. The envoy had borrowed sixty gold 
pieces from him on leaving Constantinople, and Proclus set 
the sum down as seventy.2. We had understood this to mean 
that his honesty was not his strong point; but now believe 
that Lapatz’s kinder theory® is the right one, and that even 
among friends it was not considered objectionable to charge 
great interest. Eventually Synesius sent off eighty pieces. 
It certainly does look as if he was a little suspicious of 
Proclus, for he hints that he would like Pylaemenes to get 
the promissory note back, when the debt has been discharged. 
He also made Proclus a present of wine. Very little is really 
known of this friend of our author’s, but it is natural to 
suppose that he was a philosopher; and we should like to 
hazard the guess (frankly advancing it as a mere guess) that 
he may have been the father, or more probably the grand- 
father, of the famous Proclus who became the leader of 
Neo-Platonism at Athens.® 

Of Aurelian we have already spoken.’? What has been said 
of him proves him to have been a fine character, though it is 
improbable that he was a strong one. Synesius admired him 
in the highest degree, as may be learnt from the On Providence. 
A study of that work shows that he was a cultivated person, 
and a man of a very gentle and generous nature. He had-a 


1 Epp. 70, 129a, 133. 2 Hp. 129a. 3 p. 349. 

* See also Druon (p. 98), who makes a reference, very much to the point, 
to Hp. 52, in which Synesius asks his own brother to buy him some cloaks, 
promising to pay him with heavy interest (rdvrws 6 Te dv brép Tis Timijs 
kaTaOy, wap’ €mot cou modNaTAdoLov KeloeTaL). 5 Hp. 133. 

° This latter was born at Constantinople in 410. This, with the identity 
of name, is the only ground for our conjecture. If Synesius’ friend was an 
actual Thracian (see p. 30), and not merely a resident in Thrace, the fact 
explodes our theory (see p. 60). 

7 pp. 24, 26, sqq. 8 See ch. xii. ° 
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young son named Taurus, of whom Synesius speaks as a boy of 
promise! Taurus became consul in 428.” 

Another person with whom our author became on somewhat 
friendly terms during his sojourn at Constantinople—though 
he can scarcely, so far as is shown, be called an actual friend 
—was Asterius, the scribe or shorthand writer. We rather 
think that the philosopher was a little annoyed at his im- 
pudence in asking for the Egyptian rug.* Asterius is interest- 
ing, as being the only one of the many persons named in 
Synesius’ works (with two exceptions*) whose personal 
appearance is described. He was dark, of medium height, 
and thin in the face. He was a Syrian, and somewhat 
important in the body of scribes.’ 

Three other men, whose friendship with Synesius seems 
to date from this period, are Eucharistus (who was also a 
friend of Pylaemenes’)*; Photius, who appears to have died 
shortly after the envoy’s departure from Constantinople, since 
the latter refers to him as ‘ blessed’ ;7 and Marcian. | 

The last-mentioned was an elderly man, a philosopher, very 
eloquent (Synesius, who is always lavish of his praises, hints 
that he was rather more than a mere copy of the God of 
Eloquence), an influential person, who numbered among his 
friends both Troilus and Pylaemenes, and had formerly been 
governor of Paphlagonia.* We identify him with the well- 
known Marcian, a geographer, of Heraclea Pontica (this at 
once makes natural his acquaintance with Pylaemenes). He 
wrote A Periplus of the External Sea, both eastern and western, 
and of the largest islands in it. This was in two books, of 
which the former is extant in its entirety; of the latter only 
three or four chapters remain. He also published an epitome 





1 Hpe3l: 2 Socrates, 7. 29. 3 See p. 30. 
4 The exceptions are the two Antiochi (Zp. 110). Antiochus, 6 dd 
Tparidvov, was a most excellent little fellow, but very ugly. The other 
Antiochus, who was influential with Narses the Persian, was a young man 
with a considerable ‘ corporation.’ 
> Kp. 61. 5 Hp. 100. 7 waxapirns (Ep. 61). 8 Epp. 100, 119. 
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of the Periplus of Artemidorus of Ephesus, of which, among 
other parts, we still have that which deals with Paphlagonia.' 

iv. It was probably on visits paid to Alexandria after the 
completion of his embassy that Synesius got to know certain 
persons prominent in the Christian community. There are 
only two men who can be assigned to this class—Theophilus, 
the patriarch, and S. Isidore of Pelusium. 

Theophilus, who was archbishop from 385 to 412,’ was 
held in great esteem by our friend.? It is very hard to see 
how this could be, for the Church historians who lived about 
the time give a most unfavourable description of him. 
Robertson’s account of his character, severe as it is, seems 
perfectly just; for it is only such as may be drawn from 
Socrates and Sozomen. ‘He was able,’ says the Canon, ‘bold, 
crafty, unscrupulous, corrupt, rapacious, and domineering. In 
the first controversy between Jerome and Rufinus’ (on the 
subject of Origenism) ‘he had acted the creditable part of a 
mediator. His own inclinations were undoubtedly in favour 
of Origen; he had even deposed a bishop named Paul for his 
hostility to that teacher: but he now found it expedient to 
take a different line of conduct.’ * 

Egypt teemed at this time with monks—many of them 
quite illiterate men, whose one claim to respect consisted 
in their stern self-mortification. Among those of Nitria 
grossly anthropomorphist views as to the nature of the 
Deity prevailed. Opposed to them were a large number of 
persons who held the orthodox belief that God is pure 
Spirit. With these latter Theophilus was in agreement; 
and he publicly attacked the contrary opinion. On learning 
this, the monks left their monasteries and went to Alexandria, 
to murder the archbishop. He disarmed their wrath by 
meeting them with the words, ‘I saw you as though it were 


1 Classical Dictionary. 2 Socrates, 5. 12 and 7. 7. 
3 Hpp. 9, 66, 67, 68, 69, 76, 79b, and 89 are addressed to him. 
* Robertson, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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the Face of God. ' They bade him, if he genuinely believed 
that the Face of God was like their own face, anathematise 
the writings of Origen; and he consented to do so, professing 
his own abhorrence of those works. In this way, he escaped 
the danger to his life. 

Foremost among the monks of Scetis were four brothers, 
Dioscorus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, whose height 
was so unusual that they were known as the ‘Tall Monks.’ 
They were distinguished for their virtuous life and their 
learning. Theophilus thought so highly of them that he 
forcibly consecrated Dioscorus to the Bishopric of Hermopolis ; 
whilst he ordained two of the others, and, despite their re- 
luctance to give up the monastic life, entrusted them with 
the management of the business affairs connected with the 
Church. They fulfilled their task honourably; but, in the 
course of time, discovered the patriarch’s fondness for amass- 
ing money, and, fearing injury to their spirituality, asked 
permission to return to the desert, saying that they preferred 
the hermit life to existence in the city. 

At first Theophilus begged them to remain; but, on finding 
out the true reason for their request, he became enraged and 
threatened them with all kinds of punishment. They went 
back to their former life, and he proceeded to invent various 
ways of persecuting them. He stirred up the ignorant anthro- 
pomorphist monks against Dioscorus and his brothers as 
Origenists; and, when the theological strife was sufficiently 
advanced, penetrated into Nitria (which was in the diocese of 
Dioscorus) with a number of followers, and actually armed 
the heterodox monks against the brothers.2 These last made 
their escape together with some other orthodox monks and 
Isidore (his former intimate friend, whom Theophilus had 
found inconveniently truthful, and had consequently driven — 


1 Genesis 33. 10. The words in the LXx. are: Eldov 7d mpdcwmdv cov, us — 
dy tis ido mpdawmov Ocov. 


* Socrates, 6. 7. 3 See p. 22. 
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forth from Alexandria), and went to Constantinople, to put 
their case before the Emperor and S. Chrysostom. The latter 
received them kindly and in most Catholic fashion; for, 
though he permitted them to attend church, he would not 
allow them to communicate, until the matter had been 
investigated. 

A false report, however, reached Theophilus, to the effect 
that they had been received into full communion, and that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople was ready to espouse their 
cause. At once his anger turned itself against Chrysostom, 
and he determined to get him deposed. He sent letters to 
the various bishops, in which he made no mention of this 
object, but condemned the works of Origen—though S. 
Athanasius had often, in his contest with Arianism, appealed 
to them as orthodox documents! He then made friends with 
Epiphanius, Metropolitan of Cyprus, with whom, for his 
anthropomorphism, he had previously been at variance—his 
implacability leading him, for the sake of gaining the victory 
over his adversaries, to deny his own convictions? The 
Cypriot went to Constantinople, and, in order to gratify 
Theophilus, behaved in an inexcusable manner, disregarding 
all canonical usage, ordaining, holding services, and so forth, 
without the diocesan’s permission.? On receiving, at length, 
a somewhat threatening message from Chrysostom, he seems 
to have begun to doubt whether his conduct had been well- 
advised, and set sail for Cyprus. He died on the voyage 
home.* 

After his departure, the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
informed that the Empress had supported Epiphanius in his 
irregularities. He promptly preached a severe sermon on 
women in general. Eudoxia took his words as a personal 
insult, and urged Theophilus to come and hold a synod to 
condemn §. Chrysostom. The Egyptian patriarch, with a 





1 Socrates, 6. 9. 2 [bid. 10. 3 Ibid. 12, 14, 4 Ibid. 14. 
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number of bishops hostile to Chrysostom, held a council in 
a suburb of Chalcedon known as the ‘Oak,’ and summoned 
him, with some others, to appear before them to answer 
certain extraordinary charges in which nothing was said 
' about Origenism. Chrysostom refused to submit his case to 
so prejudiced an assembly, and demanded to be heard by a 
General Council. They sent him a summons four times; 
and, as he declined to take notice of it, condemned and 
deposed him—simply for having absented himself from the 
court. The populace insisted on protecting him; but he 
escaped them, and surrendered himself to the persons directed 
by the Emperor to take him into banishment." 

There followed speedily a reaction in his favour, and he 
was recalled. Theophilus had become very unpopular, having 
displayed his real motive in the affair too openly, by re- 
storing the ‘Tall Monks’ to communion as soon as Chrysostom 
had been driven out. After the return of the latter, further 
disturbances occurred in Constantinople. The partisans of 
Theophilus required the trial of Heraclides, Bishop of Ephesus, 
on various counts; those of Chrysostom objected that, as 
Heraclides was not present, it was unfair to proceed against 
him. A fight between the two factions resulted in some being 
killed and many wounded. Thereupon Theophilus hurried 
off to Alexandria, and the other bishops who had espoused 
his cause also went home. General indignation was felt 
against the Patriarch of Alexandria, and more especially as, 
notwithstanding all the trouble which he had caused by his 
attacks on Origenism, he still continued himself to study 
Origen’s works.* Here Socrates leaves him, and _ records 
nothing further but his death.* 

Such are the accounts given of Theophilus. How can 
Synesius possibly have respected a man of that type? We . 
can see no real answer to the question. He must have 





1 [bid. 15. 2 Ibid. 16. 3 Ibid. 17. 
4 Qn all these matters, cp. Sozomen, 8. 11-19. 
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admired his talent for ruling and his intellectual gifts, and 
somehow shut his eyes to the moral aspect of his life. No 
doubt, in so comparatively remote a place as Ptolemais, he 
was not much affected by his superior’s double-dealing. His 
sense of obedience was highly developed; and the patriarch 
would, therefore, have no trouble with him, and probably 
did not interfere with him, except when the metropolitan 
asked for his opinion on details of Churchmanship. Synesius 
must have identified the man with his office, and reverenced 
Theophilus chiefly on account of his position and his mental 
attainments. At least, we confess ourselves unable to give 
a reason for his admiring him in other ways. 

A very different sort of man was Isidore, abbot of a 
monastery near Pelusium (the Stn of Ezekiel, 30. 15, sq.), a 
city on the east side of the most easterly mouth of the Nile.! 
Synesius never speaks of Isidore; but four extant letters of 
the abbot’s prove their acquaintance, and suggest that the 
Bishop of Ptolemais may have applied to him for help on 
doctrinal and kindred matters. 

Very little is known of the details of Isidore’s life, in spite 
of the vast number of his letters still preserved. He is said 
to have been an Egyptian, and to have been born at Alex- 
andria. Nothing is known for certain as to the date of his 
birth, his parentage, or his education. Niemeyer? doubts 
Nicephorus’ tradition that he was a disciple of S. Chrysostom’s, 
since Isidore, while frequently speaking with admiration of 
the patriarch, never says that he had studied under him. 
He seems, however, to have been a diligent reader of the 
works of the famous preacher, and to have imitated him in 
several passages.? His manner of life was very austere, and 
he took 8. John the Baptist as his great model. He was 





1 Classical Dictionary ; Dictionary of the Bible. 

2 In Migne’s edition. 

3 Niemeyer gives Isidore, Epp. 1. 156 and 5. 32 as instances of such 
imitation. 
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renowned for his learning as well as for his personal piety. 
It has been thought that S. Gregory Nyssen sought his 
assistance in the interpretation of one scriptural passage.’ 
Cyril of Alexandria treated him with great respect,” and 
Isidore did not hesitate to speak his mind freely to him.? 
He was in priest’s orders;# but it is not known by what 
bishop he was ordained. He wrote controversial works in 
defence of the Faith against Pagans, Jews, and Heretics, and 
was constant in his exhortation of men of all classes—soldiers, 
physicians, monks, priests, and bishops, all receiving edifica- 
tion from him in personal intercourse or by letter. The 
date of his death is unknown. He was alive about the time 
of the Council of Ephesus, since he wrote to Cyril on the 
subject ® (and another of his letters® apparently refers to 
the same occasion). He probably died about the year 434.7 
2obertson® seems to give a Kutychian turn to Hpp. 1. 323 
(which he numbers 324), but the letter appears to us un- 
mistakably Catholic. 8S. Isidore opposes Eutychianism in 
many places,!? or, it might be more accurate to say, he 
opposes the line of thought which was afterwards put forward 
as a distinct system by Eutyches, and condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

He was no admirer of Theophilus; and, if Hpp. 5. 114 is 
addressed to the archbishop (though, from its tone, we feel 
doubtful of this), we may say that he thought him too fond 
of money-making. In another letter, indeed, he does 
express this opinion, and, dealing with the treatment received 
by 8. Chrysostom, speaks most severely of the Alexandrine 
prelate. ‘Egypt, he says, ‘has always been accustomed to 
act lawlessly, refusing Moses, making friends with Pharaoh, 








1 Tsidore, Upp. 1. 125. 2 Ibid. 370. 3 Ibid. 310. 
4 Miss Gardner (p. 159) calls him a bishop. 5 Isidore, Mp. 1. 310. 
6 Ibid. 311. 7 Niemeyer. 8 Vol. ii. p. 200. 


9 Migne’s 324 contains no statement of the kind that Robertson refers to. 
10 Hg. Isidore, Epp. 1. 102, 405, 419, 496. 
1 Ibid. 152. 
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flogeing the humble, afflicting the weary, building cities and 
keeping back wages, and practising these habits up to the 
present. For it put forward Theophilus, who had a mania 
for [precious] stones, and worshipped gold—strengthened as 
he was by the assistance of four fellow-labourers, or rather 
fellow-apostates—and overcame the God-beloved theologian.’ 
He then proceeds to compare the supporters of Theophilus 
to the House of Saul, and those of Chrysostom to that of 
David. 

Here too Ammonius may be inserted—not that we think 
him necessarily a Christian, though he may have been (there 
is no indication as to his religion)—but because it is probable 
that it was in a visit to Alexandria after his embassy that 
Synesius made his acquaintance. Ammonius was related 
to the Theodore’ who had been a friend of the philosopher’s 
family. He lved in Alexandria, and may perhaps have 
been a member of the senate of that city. At all events, 
the senators came in a body to Synesius, and asked him to 
write letters of introduction to his friends in Cyrenaica for 
the benefit of Ammonius, when he was starting to that 
country with money for the troops.” 

v. We place in this group persons with whom Synesius 
became acquainted, as seems likely, in his native land—who, 
at any rate, were connected with it—without making any 
attempt to decide during what part of his life he first met 
them. 

There were Acacius, an eloquent man, a friend of 
Evoptius’:? Aithales:* Dionysius,° and his cousin Amyntianus 
—a philosopher who was dead when Synesius wrote:° 
Cledonius, holding some official position :7 Constans, a philo- 
sopher, apparently influential:° Dioscurides:? Domitian, an 





1 See p. 418. 2 Hpp. 18-21. 3 Wp. 53. 4 Bp. 144, 

5 Hpp. 27, 105. 8 Hp. 27. 7 Ep. 42. 8 Hp. 27. 

9 Epp. 79a, 94. Lapatz (p. 310) understands the Dioscurides of Hp. 94 to 
have been a friend of Julius’, whom Synesius thought it his duty to oppose. 


2D 
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advocate :! Eusebius, an orator :? Evagrius, a priest, persecuted 
by Andronicus :* Hero, who seems also to have been one of the 
prefect’s victims :* Hesychius, a man of position :° Martyrius, 
a friend of Herod’s, who had helped Synesius to uphold the 
law, and so had got into danger:° Paul:7 Phoebamon:§ Poe- 
menius, manager of Artabazacus’ estate in Cyrenaica :* Sosenas, 
whose property had been confiscated: !° Syrus, the bearer of 
Olympius’ yearly letter :" Theodore, a very eloquent man, a 
dead friend of Synesius and of his parents, a general benefactor 
of Pentapolis, from whose heirs the philosopher had bought 
his gymnastic-master.” Lapatz 13 holds that Theodore was 


‘Jules est hors de lui. . . L’affaire de Dioscoride n’était pas pour Papaiser, 
un ami, un compere, et que Synésius entreprit de démasquer.’ The view of 
Pétau seems to be the same; but it is not clear; for he translates: ‘ Mitto 
quae in sodalis Dioscoridis causa contigerunt, quam (? quae) a me cum omni 
moderatione facta, nec ut Dei aut hominum indignationem provocarem.’ 
But we do not think that Synesius’ words will bear this interpretation. 
What he says is, we take it, ‘IT pass over the matter connected with my 
companion Dioscurides, because it was managed with moderation, and not in 
such a way as to rouse the indignation of God and men,’ (‘Ho 7a kara Tov 
ératpov Arooxovplinv, bre merpiws éempaxAn, kal ovx ws ay Kivjoa Ocod Te Kal 
avOporwv véewerw.) If Dioscurides was Julius’ companion, and Synesius had 
attacked him, there would be little point in the philosopher’s saying that he 
passed it over, and that he had acted with self-restraint in the case. Would 
he not have believed that he always practised self-restraint ? and would it 
not have been for Julius to overlook the matter, if the person attacked were 
his friend? It seems easier to think that our author means that on this 
occasion Julius had behaved so correctly, that he himself could say nothing 
against the action, even though it was his own friend who suffered. The 
expression 7@ ely Acooxoupldy in Ep. 79a must refer to some one whom 
Synesius respected ; we identify him with the man mentioned in Lp. 94. 
We suppose (though they do not say so) that Lapatz and, perhaps, Pétau 
would, on the contrary, identify the Dioscurides of Ep. 94 with the one of 
Ep. 47, who appears to have been an underhand law-breaker. With what 
Synesius says of J ulius’ conduct towards Dioscurides compare the generous 
teaching of Pindar, Pythians, 9. 93, sqq. ?— 


Otvecev, ef pidros dorGv, el Tus dvrdes, 76’ ev Ev memovauevoy €0 
uh Nbyov Brdmrwv GAlovo ~yépovTos KpuTTéeT. 

Keivos aiveiv kai Tov éxOpov 

mavri Ouuge abv ye Sika Kaha péfovr’ evverrev. 


1 pp. 154, 155. 2 Hp. 117. 3 Hp. 79a. 4 Tbid. 5 Hp. 92. 
6 Hpp. 19, 47, 90. 7 Ep. 105. 8 Ep. 143. 9 Hp. 134. 


W Epp. 43,102, ™ Ep. 182, Upp. 18, 20, 21, 32. 3 p, 253, 
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probably born in Pentapolis, but lived in Alexandria; and 
that he was a sort of Maecenas, keeping open-house for his 
countrymen newly arrived in the great city, whether they 
were literary persons or business-men. 

Friends of whom we learn a little more from our author 
are ''rypho, Anastasius, Anysius, Gennadius, John, Marcellinus, 
and Simplicius. 

Trypho, ‘the golden,’ a former governor of Pentapolis,! was 
a friend of Pylaemenes’.” He went to Constantinople, where 
Synesius sent him presents through Pylaemenes. 

In introducing Anastasius to Pylaemenes, Synesius speaks 
of him as a person of importance? His influence is further 
shown by the fact that the philosopher asks him to help 
Sosenas in Thrace* He was on good terms with Troilus, 
and was appointed tutor of Arcadius’ children; at least, that 
is how we understand the words: ‘From the bottom of my 
heart I was pleased on learning that the “golden children,” as 
they are called in imperial parlance, have been made by law 
your children.’ This event would probably occur during the 
time of Anthemius’ power. Synesius was so fond of Anas- 
tasius as to call him his ‘brother.’’ It is odd that, notwith- 
standing his influence, Zenas should have had the daring 
to threaten him with an action for mapampecBela® Either 
Zenas must have had a very high opinion of the power of his 
patron Andronicus, or one must believe, with Lapatz,? that 


1 Bp, 133. 2 Hpp. 129a, 133. ® Hp. 99. 


4 Hp. 48. 5 Ep. 26. 


° Hp. 22. Pétau and Lapatz (p. 372) also take this view, but the latter 
(pp. 369, 371) makes two Anastasii out of our one. It must be observed, 
however, that in Hp. 23 the same expression, ra xpvcd radia, is used, 
apparently, of Diogenes’ children. 7 Hp. 79a. 

8 Ibid. Lapatz (p. 313) supposes that, like Synesius at an earlier time, 
Anastasius had been sent on an embassy to Constantinople on behalf of 
Cyrenaica, but came back without having been able to do anything. Zenas, 
whom he had to denounce at court, promptly seized the opportunity, 
treated his misfortune as his fault, and menaced him with prosecution for 
having been guilty of collusion in his embassy. 

® See above, note 6. 
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the Anastasius thus mentioned in Ep. 79a is a different man 
from the Anastasius to whom the letter is addressed! In 
Ep. 46, which looks as if it had been written in the later part 
of Synesius’ life, when he considered that everything was 
going against him, when he would exclaim— 

‘T perish day by day ; 


The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more dreary, 
And I am near to fall, infirm and weary ’— 


he accuses Anastasius of having treated him with great un- 
kindness. But it is to be observed that the only authority 
which the worthy bishop has for his statement is nothing 
more respectable than some second-hand rumours. He is 
such a sensitive person, and so ready to listen to mere hearsay 
evidence? that it is possible that he may have maligned his 
friend. It may also be the case that the report that Anas- 
tasius was an upholder of Andronicus® was unfounded ; or, 
perhaps, he knew little of the real character of the prefect 
till the bishop enlightened lim. Much of the tone of Lp. 79 
suggests that Anastasius was a Christian, and the probability 
is strengthened by his position in the Imperial family. 

In the speech in which he denounced the iniquities of 
Andronicus! Synesius informed his hearers of the approach 
of a new military governor for Pentapolis. Against the 
Ausurians, he said, ‘a certain man has already been chosen 
by God as due. Heaven grant that he may prove to us a more 
pious and just person than any of the duces who have ever 
been sent by Him!’ From these last words it appears that 
at the time he either had not heard who the new duz was to 











1 We confess that, unless one accepts the existence of two Anastasii, 
Anastasius’ reputed approval of Andronicus and Zenas’ threatened attack 
on Anastasius (in reliance on Andronicus) are hard to reconcile. Still, any 
attempt to separate them requires much arbitrary treatment, and becomes 
all the more difficult from the fact that both Anastasii (if there are two) are 
called Synesius’ ‘brothers > in the same letter. The one addressed is ddedpe 
’\vaordote, and the other is termed roy éudv ddedpov ’Avacrdovor. 

2 Cp. Ep. 94. 3 See above, note 1. 4 Hp. 57. 
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be, or, having heard, had no personal acquaintance with him. 
It seems fairly certain that the man referred to was Anysius,’ 
and that he undertook his duty in 410, after the decree of 
excommunication against Andronicus, but during the period 
in which (owing to the prefect’s profession of penitence) that 
decree was still in abeyance. It is true that, at first sight, 
Ep. 77 suggests that Anysius left the country just before 
Andronicus arrived there. ‘Light and darkness cannot wait 
for one another; but shun one another by a natural law. 
When we returned from escorting you, we came up with 
Andronicus.’ However, there is no need to put this inter- 
pretation on the letter—an interpretation which would bring 
us into considerable confusion. Druon points out® that the 
brevity of the note is unsuitable, if the reference is to the 
dux’s final departure from Cyrenaica;* and thinks that it 
alludes to a triumphal procession in which he had been 
escorted to Ptolemais after a victory. 

Anysius fully realised all the bishop’s hopes. He was a 
young man (for whom Synesius developed a most fatherly 
feeling)® of great military ability,° and, with his little band 
of forty Unnigardae, performed wonderful feats against the 
Ausurians. On the occasion of a decisive victory gained by 
him over them, the bishop gladly acceded to the wishes of 
his people, and presided over a meeting of the inhabitants 





1 Druon, p. 66. We do not, however, think that he is at all justified in 
saying that Synesius had in advance lavished his praises on Anysius. His 
words seem to be the expression simply of a wish, not a statement of facts. 
The same words, we think, contradict Miss Gardner’s assertion (p. 94) that 
Anysius was already in Pentapolis before the arrival of Andronicus, and 
(p. 156) before Synesius’ election as bishop. The three men appear to have 
entered on their offices in the following order: Andronicus, Synesius, 
Anysius. 

* Druon, who says (p. 66) that the appointment was made about the end 
of the year. Volkmann, p. 246. 

3 pp. 292, sq. 

4 Pétau, on the other hand, understands it of such departure. ‘ Deduc- 
tionem,’ he says, ‘intelligo, cum exeuntem magistratu et domum redeuntem 
deducerent.’ 5 Hp. 14. Subp. 93: 
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of two cities held in Anysius’ honour, at which he delivered 
a speech ! in praise of the excellent du. 
Besides his prowess in the field, Anysius had shown himself 
capable in dealing with difficulties among his own troops, 
having by his tact put an end to a most dangerous internal 
dissension caused by the arrogance (or, perhaps, rapacity *) of 
the officers on the one side, and the insubordination of the men 
on the other. Of the many duces whom Synesius had known, 
he was the only one, up to that time, who treated civilians 
fairly ; nay, he exhibited even more consideration to them than 
to the military. He was not only quite incorruptible, but cared 
little for making money even by perfectly honourable means. 
He seems to have been a Christian, and a devout one.® 
Synesius himself had great respect for the Unnigardae, but 
held Anysius to be the only du under whose command their 
disposition could be entirely trusted. He requested that their 
number might be increased, and that his friend’s term of office 
might be extended.t His petition was disregarded, and the 
admirable dua left Pentapolis, probably in 411, and seems 
to have gone to Constantinople. He appears to have been 
there—evidently enjoying a high position ’—when the bishop 


1 Discourse ii. (called usually Catastasis ii. or Constitutio). 
2 rreovecia. 
3'O OeoceSins 5€ ris dv yévorro addov 7) daTLs dmavTos epyov Kal Noyou Ocodev 
dipxerat ; (Discourse ii.). 4. Toad. 

> Druon (p. 67) says that he became Count of the Sacred Largesses 
(‘comte des largesses’) a few years after leaving Cyrenaica, but gives no 
authority for the statement. Perhaps he derived the idea from the expres- 
sion, T&v Bacay Swpedv (see p. 423, note 1); but, in that case, the ‘quelques 
années plus tard’ is unsuitable, as Synesius must have died (as Druon him- 
self—p. 303—holds) within two or three years of Anysius’ recall. According 
to Gibbon (vol. i. p. 464, chapter 17), the Count of the Sacred Largesses was 
one of the important personages in the confidence of the Emperor, and the 
title ‘was bestowed on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the inten- 
tion perhaps of inculcating that every payment flowed from the voluntary 
bounty of the monarch.’ This is exactly the way in which the BaowdcKal 
dwpeat are spoken of by Synesius, who seems by them to mean a salary 
without which the soldiers could not maintain their necessary efficiency. 
He says that, without them, they would be short of a relay of horses, and 
of arms. 
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despatched to him Hpp. 59 and 78. In the former of these he 
commended to him a rhetorician (who was really, he said— 
yes, like all Synesius’ friends !—a philosopher). Now that 
Anysius was no longer with them, Pentapolis had been sold 
to the enemy, and the rhetorician could practise there no 
more. In Ep. 78 he asked his friend to appeal to the Emperor 
on behalf of the Unnigardae whom he had formerly com- 
manded. Their number must be increased; and they them- 
selves must not be swallowed up among the native troops, or 
be deprived of the Imperial Largess.’ He hinted at a hope 
that perhaps Cyrenaica might again be allowed the privilege 
of having Anysius as duz. 

Gennadius, a Syrian, was a skilful financier and an excellent 
Prefect of Pentapolis. Apparently he held this office twice, 
both before? and aftert Andronicus. His accusation is spoken 
of in chapter vii.© Tis second appointment as prefect makes 
it likely that the case against him was quashed. 

There are probably three Johns mentioned by Synesius, but 
only one of the three, we take it, was a friend of his. It is 
difficult, with regard to some of the Zedéers, to say to which 
of the men they refer; they may be seriously addressed to a 
friend, or satirically written to another. Our author's friend 
seems to be the one alluded to in Epp. 37,93, and 146. He 
was a Cyrenian,® a great admirer of Anysius, and an enthusi- 
astic soldier. Zp. 37 was sent to the dux when John was 
chafing under the forced inaction caused by a grievous attack 
of illness. He had a brother who shared his military tastes.’ 
John appears afterwards to have become a monk, and Synesius 
hints that he might have done better by devoting himself to 


1 Aypetor yap dv éavrots re Kal uty yévouvro, Tav BaowKay SwpeGv apypynuevot, 

2 Mera rod Qcod, tis ov av aropyvaito diakocious Ovvvrydpdas . . . G00 
orparnyoovros, dpxécev eis TO StamroreunOivac Bacthet rov Avcoupiavoy mdEMor 5 
Besides the passages already noted, Anysius is also mentioned in Hpp. 6 
and 37, and Discourse i. 

3 Ep. 73. 4 Heading to Discourse i. 5 pp. 269, sq. 

6 Hp. 93. 7 Ibid. 
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heathen philosophy. ‘He says that you wear a dusky cloak. 
It would not have been any the worse, even if it had been 
white. For to the brightest character would better have been 
dedicated ¢hat, among material things, which is pure and more 
closely resembles light. But, if you approved of even the 
black....’! With this passage must be compared, ‘Some, both 
of those who wear white cloaks and of those who wear dusky, 
declared that I was transgressing the laws of philosophy.’ * 

We think that Volkmann® and Lapatz* are right in saying 
that the dark-cloaked are Christian monks, and the white- 
cloaked, Pagan philosophers; but these authors give no 
evidence of the truth of their statement, and we have been 
unable to discover any. The reverence for philosophy, pro- 
fessed by both classes of men in the latter extract, is no 
objection to this idea; for Christian writers use the word 
‘philosophy’ to express the occupation of the monks and nuns 
of the Church, and the Dion proves that Synesius supposed | 
that it was some form of philosophy that these ascetics 
cultivated °—while, to him, the word always had a religious 
significance, and it seems that, even in his episcopal days, he 
invariably looked upon Christianity as merely a higher form 
of philosophy than Neo-Platonism, and never had arly thought 
that Neo-Platonism might be an enemy to Christianity. In 
his own case, it had had no hostile feelings towards the 
Church; apparently he did not perceive that it might have 
such in the case of others. 

The hint thrown out in the former of the two extracts given 
above is interesting and decidedly strange. The greater 
appropriateness of white garments for those engaged in a 
divine calling does not strike us as a mere jest. We think 
that the writer really means to be understood as saying that 





1 Hp. 146. opr oes 3p. 145. Se opal 

5 H.g. Socrates, 6. 7; Sozomen, 1. 14; Isidore, Hpp. 1. OSs 253. 4Gon Onl 

6 One must divest oneself of western notions, and remember that the 
recluses of the East gave themselves up to the purely meditative life. 
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the Heathen sage is religiously superior to the Christian monk 
(as—though speaking generally, and admitting the possible 
existence of exceptions—he had maintained in the Dion), and 
that John, though accepting a good vocation, had not accepted 
the best. 

Lapatz! dates Hp. 146 in 409 (not long, therefore, before 
Synesius’ consecration). Druon? (who, however, says nothing 
as to the white and dark robes), while giving no precise year, 
places it in the last years of our author's life, when he was 
already bishop. If the letter is really a late one and the 
explanation of the colours of the garments true, it is evident 
that Neo-Platonism and Christianity were, in Synesius’ eyes, 
even at the end, things not very different from one another. 

Marcellinus had been a governor of Pentapolis. He was 
brought up for trial after the expiration of his term of office, 
and Synesius spoke in his favour? The post which he had 
held seems to have been that of dua. Apparently he 
succeeded Innocent. He made a fine general, after the 
manner of Anysius, and distinguished himself by putting a 
stop to insubordination among his troops, and by winning a 
decisive victory over the enemy.4 He had no desire to enrich 
himself, and treated both rich and poor with kindness and 
consideration. 

Simplicius, while still young, had governed in Pentapolis 
honourably and successfully—holding probably the office of 
du. We was a military man with a taste for literature, an 
admirer of Synesius’ poetical gifts, and, very likely, himself 
a writer of verse. The philosopher introduced him to 
Pylaemenes.” After leaving Cyrenaica, he went, as it appears, 
to Constantinople, where he was so well received,® that 





5 ome 7D 2p. 297. 3 Hy. 62. 

4 Volkmann (p. 249) dates this in 412 ; Druon (p. 67) in 413. 

5 Hpp. 129b, 133. 

6 Lapatz (p. 379) says that, at the end of Arcadius’ reign, he held the office 
of ‘ Maitre de la Milice’—as to which office see p. 221. 
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Synesius wrote to warn him against letting prosperity make 
him forget old friends.! One of the letters addressed to him 
is Hp. 28, and, from the fact that it contains a probable 
allusion to S. Matthew 6. 12, we suspect that he was a 
Christian. 

vi. In this section we set those friends of our author's in 
regard to whom we can find no hint as to the place where 
he is likely to have first met them. 

Asclepiodotus—though we know nothing of him but what 
is recorded in Hp. 126—was evidently a great friend. The 
bishop tells him, with unusual calmness, of the death of the 
last of his sons, and mentions it as an aggravation of his 
sorrow that Asclepiodotus was not with him when the blow 
fell. He invites him to come to him, and says that he 1s 
getting everything ready for the foundation of a hermitage— 
a work which he hopes he may undertake with the Divine 
approval. 

The same letter makes mention of a certain Menelaus, an 
admirer of Asclepiodotus—who, we fancy, was just making 
his profession as a monk.” 

There are also Chryses, who is highly complimented on his 
virtues :3 Nicaeus, a young man of erratic movements, who is 
commended to Theophilus,‘ and, with his kinsman Philolaus, 
to Hypatia:® Secundus, whom Olympius had treated with 
kindness:® Theodore, of whose neglect Synesius complains,” 
and whom we must, apparently, distinguish from Ammonius’ 








1 Kp, 24. 

2 Pétau remarks: ‘ Videri potest hic Menelaus sese ad monasticam vitam 
transtulisse.’ Lapatz (p. 382) also calls him a monk. But, if he was one 
already, Synesius’ statement that they had often spent the day together is 
not easy of explanation (mod Kis 75éws cuvdinuepevoa). The probability that 
he was then on the point of becoming one is increased, if we accept Pétau’s 
conjectural emendation of of dé for ovdé in the obscure clause cai woANG TD 
PuxT Tpookexvpas Kal Tots émitpomois ode amdyouow avrov vv Tevxelpwv. He 
was much occupied with his spiritual state and with his directors (but why 
should he have had more than one?), and they were just taking him straight 
off to Teuchira for the purpose of adopting the monastic habit. 

3 Ep. 82. 4 Ep. 79b. 5 Hp. 80. 6 Bp. 97. 7 Kp. 7. 
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relative :! Uranius, a sporting military friend, it would seem, 
living perhaps at Nissa:2 and Cyrus, who is merely named 
in reference to a letter connected with the Count of 
Pentapolis.® 

In this disappointingly slight sketch we have given all the 
information which we have been able to collect as to the 
friends of Synesius. Many of them are hardly more than 
mere names; others held a foremost position in their day— 
but even of these only too little is known. We can see, 
however, that our hero must have been an important 
personage, on such terms as he was with people like Troilus, 
Hypatia, Isidore, and Theophilus. He must not only have 
moved in the best literary and philosophical society both at 
Constantinople and at Alexandria, the two greatest cities of 
the Eastern Empire, but also have been a familiar sight to 
the rulers of both Church and State in both places. One 
can easily enough perceive how desirable it would appear to 
the people of Ptolemais to have a man of his wide connection 
as their bishop. 

In forming an opinion on the character of his many friends, 
we must remember that, as regards most of them, we have no 
information but what he gives us. He is very enthusiastic, 
and may therefore sometimes exaggerate their worth. And 
yet we cannot help taking him as, on the whole, a fair guide 
in the matter. His treatment of Andronicus, as has been 
said,! displays him in the light of a man who can be trusted 
to speak with comparative accuracy on the character of others 
as it reveals itself to him. He is himself so honest, so liberal, 
so much opposed to anything of the nature of meanness, or 
cruelty, or double-dealing, that we feel (despite the obvious 
exception of Theophilus) that his friends must also have 
been estimable persons, and probably not very unlike the 
descriptions which he gives of them. 





bo 
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1 p. 418. 2 Hp. 40. 3 Hp. 145. +p. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WORKS OF SYNESIUS 


WE propose in this chapter to give summaries of our author’s 
various writings, with the exception of the Zefters, to try to 
ascertain their probable dates, and to discuss any points of 
particular interest in connection with them which have not 
already been dealt with. We omit the Zetters, though they 
are the most attractive of all his literary remains, because of 
their great number, the shortness of many of them (which 
would reduce an analysis to half a dozen words), the extreme 
uncertainty of their chronological order, and, lastly, because 
we have already given so many extracts from them, and made 
such frequent references to them, that the general character 
of their contents is well known. 

I. With the possible exception of some of the Letters (as, 
for instance, Lpp. 54 and 135, which refer to his visit to 
Athens), the earliest of Synesius’ extant works was probably 
the discourse On Kingship. As has been shown,’ it seems 
likely that it was delivered before Arcadius in the year 399. 
The philosopher, however, had been chosen in 397 to go to 
Constantinople for the express purpose of petitioning the 
Emperor on behalf of Cyrene; and, as he may not have 
expected to be kept so long waiting, it is natural to believe 
that the speech was ready, in a less finished form, considerably 





te pp2,:49s 
° Towards the end of that year, at earliest, according to Druon (p. 135). 
Volkmann (p. 75) seems to think that the audience of the Emperor took 
place in 400, after Aurelian’s return from exile. 
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earlier. We cannot be far wrong in assigning its original 
composition to somewhere about the beginning of the year 
398: and we may be quite sure that it was receiving improve- 
ments right up to the last moment. Synesius was then close 
on forty; and, as he had always been a diligent student and 
a man of wide reading, we have every reason to look for a 
graceful and suggestive oration; and we certainly are not 
disappointed. The On Kingship is full of life and energy, 
carefully expressed, and altogether pleasant reading.t 


‘]. Though I come from no great city, and do not intend to 
make a brilliant display of rhetoric, I trust you will be pleased 
with a visit from Philosophy, and hold out a welcoming hand to 
her. She will discourse well enough, if permitted ; not, indeed, 
speaking smooth things, and dealing in empty compliments ; but 
saying what she has to say in a serious and self-respecting manner. 
There is a shameless class of hangers-on, who are ready to take 
vengeance on any one who has the courage to speak his mind ; 
yet home-truths are just what a sovereign needs to hear. High 
living is as injurious to the body as athletic training is beneficial 
to it. I beg you, therefore, to excuse my bluntness, and brace 
yourself to hearing what I have to say, even though it may be 
unpalatable. 

‘2, I come to you with crown of gold for your head, with 
diadem of philosophy for your soul. From Cyrene is my mission 
—Cyrene, once glorious, now but a mighty ruin. To you she 
raises suppliant hands; with you it rests to save her. I come 
from a poor city—yes; but Truth is great and needs no dignity 
of citizenship. With the Divine help, let us aim at producing 
excellence in the Emperor,? and we shall be producing excellence 





1 Theodorus Metochita points out (Volkmann, p. 119, note =" 18-- Our 
authority) that in this speech Synesius has borrowed much, word for word, 
from Dion Chrysostom. One is not surprised to hear it; for he was an 
ardent admirer of Dion’s, and himself tells us (Dion, 2) that the sophist 
wrote a book entitled On Kinyship—repl Baowelas—the very name which 
Synesius gives to his own oration. 

2 Throughout this treatise—and, indeed, if we are not mistaken, every- 
where else—Synesius gives the Emperor the title Bacie’s. In this summary 
we have rendered the word sometimes ‘Emperor,’ sometimes ‘king.’ The 
speech is intended to display the model sovereign of any state; but to calla 
Roman Imperator ‘king’ would sound unnatural to English ears. 
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in the Empire. I will set before you the model king; and do you 
meditate upon the sight. If you find that you have fallen below 
the standard, be not ashamed to acknowledge your fault. Obduracy 
in error demands punishment, not reasoning. 

‘3. You grow restless, some of you? I forewarned you how 
I should speak. Forewarned is forearmed. You like to hear 
about your grandeur? Well, I grant your power, your wealth, 
your troops, your countless subject cities. I congratulate you on 
these possessions, I do not praise you for them. It is the inward 
character for which one praises a man; it is that which makes 
him blessed. Character remains, while fortune vanishes. Pro- 
sperity may come without toil; it is not retained without toil.! 
Look at the tragic stage; it is great persons who furnish its 
drumutis personae, because in them alone is there opportunity for 
great disasters. Virtue is sometimes the cause of success? (so 
was it with your own father); but success is never the cause of 
virtue. May your power be distinguished by your virtue! 
Military exploits made your father Emperor; your inherited 
dignity demands military exploits of you. Even he was menaced 
by pretenders, and died after defeating them. All need Divine | 
assistance—especially those who have inherited their position 
and not made it for themselves. The hereditary king must be 
aman of energy. King and despot differ ® as much as shepherd 
and butcher. The king governs his subjects in their interest ; 
the despot governs his in his own. Find out, then, to which of 
the two classes you belong, and, if you fall below the true 
standard, raise yourself to it. Youth is naturally vehement, it 
only needs its vehemence to be directed into the right channel ; 
and this can be done for it by philosophy. As audacity is the 
abuse of courage, and licence the abuse of liberty, an inclination 
to despotic behaviour is the great danger of the king. Law is 
the king’s temper; the despot’s temper is his law; while both 
kinds of rulers have their power as a common material on which 
they work. Will must govern circumstances, and practical wisdom 
govern will. The most perfect man, the most perfect sort of 





ss ‘ Por estas asperezas se camina 
De la inmortalidad al alto asiento, 
Do nunca arriba quien de alli declina.’ 
© Tlévwr 6 ob Tes drrdxAapds éotuy ot'r’ Ecerat.’ 
2 Cp. Pindar, Pythians, 5. 15-20. 
3 §. Isidore marks the contrast between king and despot (though without 
employing Synesius’ simile) in pp. 1, 148, and 5, 255, and 395, 
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life, is where there is power, and knowledge how to use it. Might 
and wisdom united are invincible. Separated, they are both 
helpless. The Egyptians give Hermes a double form—a young 
man by an old—claiming that a successful king must have both 
intelligence and strength. Their Sphinx is an expression of the 
same feeling: in strength, a beast ; in intelligence, a human being. 
The king must possess all virtues—above all, the most kingly, 
practical wisdom. Make this one your own, and all the others 
will follow. 

‘4, What I say may at first seem eccentric, but I know what 
I am about. Persons who have not intelligence and practical 
wisdom had much better not have material advantages ; for 
their power to do harm would then be less. Plato and Aristotle 
declare that external privileges are only “instrumental,” and 
quite as capable of ministering to vice as to virtue. Philosophers, 
therefore, tell us that such privileges have no moral worth. 
They may appear either good or bad. Consequently, we desire 
that the good man may have them, so that he may use them ; 
that they may be lacking to the bad man, lest he abuse them. 
Make use of your external advantage to the benefit of your 
Empire, and you will be imitating the action of Divine Providence. 
A friend of the Great King is His earthly namesake, if he does 
not belie his name of king; but, to avoid belying it, he must 
possess the other one of the Names of God. Here we must clear 
up a philosophical question. 

«5. We cannot know God in His essence; we try to discover 
His nature from His works. We call Him Father, Maker, Origin, 
or Cause, because a creation proceeds from Him; we call Him 
Kiny because He has subjects; but these terms do not really 
reveal Him in Himself. Now I am going to mention another of 
His Names. What is the thing which proves a man to be king 
de jure? No matter how great their divergences as to the nature 
of the Deity, all men agree that God is good. Yet even this does 
not explain Him ; for “ good” is a relative, not an absolute, term. 
To say that He is good means that He is the Cause of good 
things—of all things which may suitably come from Him. 
Possessing, then, an identical name, you should imitate Him and 
shower blessings with lavish hand upon your subjects, both in- 
-dividually and collectively. Thus, in calling you.a great king, 
we should not be flattering you, or seeking to propitiate you, but 
only speaking the plain truth. 1 propose now, as it were, to set 
before you a statue of the ideal king; and you must give the 
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statue life. For this purpose I shall make use of the teaching 
of ancient philosophy ; and you, as a king, must assent to it, as 
approved by the wise of both past and present. 

‘¢. The statue must be erected on a firm foundation of piety. 
The king must first be king of himself.! Man is a complex whole, 
made up of a greater number of antagonistic forces than the 
heads which crowned the Hydra. Reason, desires, passions, all 
have their place in him. Intelligence must govern all—especially 
in the king’s soul, and must put an end to the mob-rule and 
democracy of the passions. Kingliness must begin at home. 
The godlike man is he who gives the highest place to intelligence ; 
and, when this man is a king, he communicates his virtue to 
whole nations. Such a ruler men fear, though they are not 
afraid of him. His friends are synonymous with the good, his 
enemies with the bad. He knows nothing of remorse. All that 
he does, he does with full conviction as to its being desirable : 
for his soul is at unity in itself. A person who does not seek 
such unity is ever varying, ever unstable. One who would 
govern many myriads should first be able to govern himself. 

‘7, Having brought his own disposition into an orderly state, 
the king will take counsel with his friends for the general 
interests. These will be no merely nominal but real friends. 
If he treats ¢hem well, he will gain the affection also of those who 
are at a distance from him, as they will desire to be admitted 
to friendship with him. Despots, on the other hand, are un- 
certain and not to be trusted in their “ friendships.” The king 
knows that, while God Alone is self-suflicing, an earthly ruler 
must govern by means of other men, and use them as his 
instruments. 

‘8 We must be careful to keep far all flattery—that bane of 
courts, which attacks the kingdom in its very citadel, the king’s 
soul. The king must be thoroughly loyal to his friends. He 
will have them as advisers ; and, for the fulfilment of their 
common decisions, other men will be needed. 

‘9 After his council the king will associate with his troops— 
a secondary set of friends. He will gain their regard by person- 
ally taking part in all their occupations; and they will be to 
him “comrades” in actual fact. Do you shrink from the toil ? 
Why, toil is not very wearying when it takes place in the sight | 
of the world. When a king is going through military manoeuvres, 





1 Cp. 8. Isidore’s exhortation to a newly appointed bishop (Epp. 2. 11). 
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no one would look at anybody else. Familiarity with the king 
will make the army feel affection for him; and, when his people 
love him, a sovereign has no cause to fear plots. Plato calls the 
military “guards,” and says that they are like dogs—animals 
which look on those whom they know well as friends: those 
whom they do not know as foes. How shameful, if his troops 
should recognise the king only because they know his portraits! 
By proceeding in the way which I indicate, he will have the army 
as a compact body about him, and will be initiated into the art 
of commanding. It is not easy, in time of battle, to address each 
individual officer or man by name. You remember how Homer 
represents a god as inspiring the Achaeans with courage ? 
Would not a king be able to do the same, if he knew how to 
address his men personally 1. No one would spare to do his 
best, if the king was to be an eye-witness of his prowess. Homer 
further teaches that the sovereign should have a very intimate 
acquaintance with the various members of his host; and should, 
without arrogance, praise the exploits of the rank and file. The 
king is, moreover, a skilled maker of wars—as a shoemaker, of 
shoes. Just imagine a shoemaker who does not thoroughly know 
the different implements of his trade ! 

‘10. There is nothing so much to blame for the degeneracy of 
Rome as the theatrical court paid to the Emperor’s person. It 
is not your fault; you found the custom already in existence. — 
So long as Emperors consider themselves too great for association 
with men, they do not rise to the level of men. You welcome 
buffoons more gladly than military commanders, and listen to 
their trumpery talk more willingly than to the serious words of 
a philosopher. How does this method of behaving when in 
possession of an empire compare with the manner of those who 
acquired that empire? Always such acquisition has been made by 
men who were thoroughly prepared for hard work. One needs 
to be very strong indeed to escape being harmed by prosperity. 

‘11. Nature may implant a strong mind in a man; but, to 
bring this strength to perfection, he must train himself. The 
Emperor certainly ought not to innovate on the ancient traditions 
of Rome; and such traditions are those of the men who spread 
the Empire. Tell me, do you really suppose that Rome’s greatest 
prosperity dates from the time when her rulers adopted all this 





* Before the battle in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, Nicias thus harangued 
. the commanders of his triremes (Thucydides, 7. 69). 
25 
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pomp and circumstance? You cover yourselves with precious 
stones, till you look more like peacocks than anything else. - You 
come dangerously near to the Homeric warning as to the “tunic 
of stone.” You are as proud of the heavy load of magnificence 
which you bear as some poor simpleton might be if he were put 
in golden fetters. I presume, however, that he is as firmly 
fastened as if he were in the stocks. You cannot even walk on 
the ground in its natural condition, but must have it strewn with 
gold dust. Is Rome more prosperous 10 when you are shut up 
like lizards in their lairs? or, was it not, rather, in the days when 
the Emperors fought in person: when they kept the foreigners 
at a distance, not by fortifying their own houses, but by carrying 
the war across into their countries, so that the foreigners had to 
fortify their houses? Now the enemy are always appearing, under 
different names, and expect you to buy them off if the peace is 
to be kept. However, I do not wish to insist too much on the 
superiority of the past, or to seem, under the form of exhortation, 
to be really giving blame. So I have done with this subject. 

«19, Still, I should like you to reflect a little on the simplicity 
of earlier times, in order that you may sce what a king ought to 
be like. Let me take one former Emperor as an example. It is 
not so very long since one took upon himself to punish the insol- 
ence of the Arsacids. Becoming very hungry, he sat down to a 
frugal meal, when an embassy from the foe arrived. They did 
not expect to obtain an audience till after much delay. The 
Emperor, however, surrounded by his troops (for body-guards, 
with all their gorgeous trappings, were not yet invented), was at 
dinner, sitting on the grass. He received the envoys quietly, and 
bade them take back a threatening message to their master. At 
the same time, he invited them to join him, if they pleased, in his 
meal, saying that, otherwise, their best plan was to leave as soon 
as possible. His calm matter-of-fact behaviour occasioned the 
sreatest alarm to the enemy; and their king, for all his splendour, 
came to the homely Carinus, ready to make what concessions the 
latter pleased. 

‘13. Of course, you have heard of a more recent Emperor’s 
taking on himself the office of a spy... Imperial power in those 
days meant something serious ; and one Emperor” actually abdi- 
cated, and retired into private life. Why, though we give you 


1 Said to be probably Galerian (Volkmann, p. 32, note oe 
2 This is doubtless Diocletian. | 
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the title of “kings,” you yourselves seem to avoid officially using 
it. Instead, you call yourselves Jinperatores1—a military title, and 
one which implies abundant labour on the part of the persons who 
bear it. Even the freedom-loving Athenians considered Iphicrates 
and Pericles as Imperatores. The “king” at Athens was a very 
minor personage, comparatively speaking. Even the Imperator 
was no sovereign to them. Evidently, though the Roman Consti- 
tution has become a kingdom, its horror of despotism makes it 
very sparing in its use of the name “king.” The king should 
avoid all empty display of pomp, and, imitating the Deity, should 
be a blessing to all alike. We must not be surprised at despots, 
conscious of their worthlessness, trying to escape publicity and 
putting on an affectation of dignity. The sun, however, is one of 
the most familiar objects in Nature ; but we do not feel contempt 
for it. So, the more a true king shows himself, the more will he 
deserve admiration. No one laughed at the lame Agesilaus, in 
spite of his freedom from ostentation ; and he was the man who 
defeated the magnificent Persian monarch. Epaminondas was the 
only man who could overcome Agesilaus ; just as he was the only 
person who was still more frugal than he. Accordingly, modesty 
and discretion—not pomp and arrogance—are obviously the things 
that strengthen an empire; and extravagance must be banished 
from the royal character. 

‘14. Let us go back to the good old times, and let the Emperor 
once more show himself the servant of the Empire. The state of 
public affairs is a most critical one; and nothing but a wise and 
vigorous imperial rule can set things straight. I want you to be the 
man to do this, and will give you all the assistance I can—and 
Heaven helps the good. Philosophy has made it clear that, in 
order to be loved by his troops, the Emperor must frequently 
associate with them. Who, then, are to be these troops? Natives, 
of course. Plato compares the military to dogs. Very well; the 
shepherd does not carry young wolves off from their dams, and, when 
he thinks that they have become tame, set them among the dogs, 
or the flock will suffer. Thus, foreigners should not be allowed to 
bear arms ; for, if they are allowed, then—unless we are to fancy 
them all philosophers—we must believe that the State is in a very 
precarious condition. They will revolt on the first opportunity. 
We can already trace indications of such an event. We 
must turn the Scythians out of the army; but we must be 





1 Avroxparopes. 
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careful to fill it up with native recruits, and to make citizens of all 
classes take their places in it. In households, as in states, the 
men must act as defenders, while the women do the indoor work. 
Are our men, then, to be all foreign? Despite our abundance of 
good men, are we to he less warlike than others? For my part, 1 
should be ashamed to profit by the victories gained for us by 
foreigners. Whenever the “ male” and the “female” are not 
akin, a slight pretext will cause a collision ; and the disadvantage 
will, necessarily, be all on the side of the natives. Before a 
catastrophe occurs, let us get entirely rid of the foreigners, and 
learn to win our victories for ourselves. 

‘15. They laugh at our ancient customs ; why then should they 
be permitted to mix themselves up with them ? They take their 
seats in the Senate before our own men, though they speak con- 
temptuously of the senatorial dress. How comes it that, while all 
of us who are fairly well-off have Scythians as our slaves, yet 
Scythians hold public office among us 2 Remember the formidable 
Servile War. It needed all the skill and good fortune of Pompeius 
to bring it to a successful issue and prevent Rome’s being utterly 
destroyed. Still, in that case, the insurgents were not united by 
race, Now the peril is much greater. Large forces, akin to our 
own slaves, have poured into the Empire, and, through our faint- 
heartedness, are providing themselves with able commanders. As 
soon as they require, our slaves will join them, The attempt 
must be nipped in the bud ; the Emperor must clear the camp. 
Do not be afraid of what I urge you to do. Remember the vic- 
torious character of the Romans: the contemptible nature of the 
Scythians—a nation who are always being defeated and driven 
out of their country by some one else! They came to us with no 
warlike intent, but simply as suppliants. They were too kindly 
treated, and repaid our generosity with ingratitude. Your father 
punished them for this ; but, on their appealing again to his mercy, 
allowed them to make an alliance with us, granted them the privi- 
leges of citizenship, and gave them some of the land to settle in. 
Since that time, they jest at us; and other tribes, hearing of their 
success, are ever coming with proposals of friendship. At last, 
we shall be forced to accede to their terms, whatever we may 
think about them. Yet my advice is not difficult to follow. 
Add to your levies, and let the levies become bolder. Treat the 
foreigners sternly, and show them that you are not to be trifled 
with, I have described the Emperor as he should be in regard 
to war. See now what his deportment should be in time of peace. 
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‘16. If you desire peace, prepare for war ; for, while not wishing 
to do wrong, you must be on your guard, lest wrong be done you. 
Peace is the end, and therefore more esteemed than war, which is 
only the means. When he comes forth from the military, the 
king must make himself known to the civil population. He will 
visit as many parts of his realm as he can, and will make the best 
provision regarding the interests of the others. 

‘17. Embassies are most important. Through their instru- 
mentality, the king will get to know as much about distant parts 
as about those that are near at hand. Through them, in imitation 
of the method of Providence, he will do his best for the universal 
welfare. He must be easy of access for embassies. 

‘18. The troops must be instructed to treat civilians properly. 
If they defend me from the enemy, and yet themselves behave 
badly to me, I think them like a dog, which should drive away the 
wolves only for the purpose of itself worrying the flock. That 
peace may really reign, the military must be self-restrained and 
content with their wages. 

‘19. The king must levy only reasonable taxes; for he has no 
need of superfluities, if he be a good man. Plots will not be made 
against him, and he will seldom need to go to war. How, then, 
ean he require much money? <A king who loves money is more 
shameful than a tradesman. 1 cannot myself see any class of men 
more ignoble than that whose occupation is money-making. Only 
in a degenerate age would it be tolerated. It is even meaner than 
ants, living, as it does, for the sake of making money. The king 
must drive away this harmful pest, and introduce in its stead a 
zeal for virtue. He must make virtue fashionable, and himself 
cultivate it. By so doing he will bring in the Golden Age. A 
truly religious king is a grand sight ; and we may well believe that 
even the Deity Himself is pleased to be worshipped by such a 
person. He unites him to Himself, and that king is necessarily 
most benevolent to his people; for his character is akin to the 
Divine. This brings me back to something which I said not long 
since. 

‘20. I have set forth beneficence as the distinctive mark of the 
royal character. Put that and the other graces already mentioned 
together, and fill out the statue which I promised to mould. The 
king must not grow weary of conferring blessings, any more than 
the sun grows weary of shining. He will be careful of his own 
behaviour, he will order carefully his friends, and make them like 
himself—and thus be helpful to all his realm. 
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‘21. In so great an Empire, he cannot do everything himself. 
He must send forth well-chosen governors. It is thus that the 
Deity employs Nature as His instrument to work in the world. 
The governors must be chosen for their merit, not for their wealth. 
Surely, the poor law-abiding man is the one fit to rule; not the 
man who has amassed riches by unlawful means. The latter will 
naturally turn the senate-house into an auction-room of justice. 
He is much too fond of money to learn to despise it,! and he knows 
that his prominent position is entirely due to his wealth. You 
ought actually to request the virtuous man to accept public office, 
and yours will be the gain eventually. Honour poverty, and 
think meanly of riches; and you will find your subjects come 
round to the same way of looking at things. 

‘29. At this point, let me put in a plea for philosophy and true 
culture. All the best type of persons will follow you in the 
pursuit of these. As things now are, there is a danger of philo- 
sophy’s vanishing from earth. It is not for her sake that I plead 
her cause. She has already her home in heaven. It is on account 
of the blessings which she confers on men that I speak so. Plato 
hoped to see a king-philosopher, but was disappointed. May I be 
more fortunate than he! If I attain my wish, I am silent for the 
future on the duties of royalty. Enough; I have given you now 
the image of the ideal king; and, if you truly pay attention to 
what I have said, you will give it life. I trust for success in my 
object ; for I believe that the Deity looks favourably upon you. 
It would be right that I should be the first to profit by the results 
of my admonition, by finding you propitious to the request of the 
cities which I represent.’ 


Il. A very interesting treatise, from the historical stand- 
point, is the one which chronologically comes next, or next 
but one, to the On Kingship, and which is, in several ways, 
closely connected with it,—the On Providence, or Egyptian 
Tale. In the character of Osiris, Synesius again displays his 
ideal ruler; and, quite naturally, one finds even some of his 





1 gs ovk elkds ye avrov diapduevov Bdooupots dpOadpois avr Prépar xproly. 
There is here something suspiciously like Horace’s ‘ingentes oculo inretorto 
Spectat acervos’ (Odes 2. 2, 23, sq.). We can only account for the resem- 
blance (if it is not purely accidental) by imagining a common Greek original, 
or fancying that some later Greek writer had imitated Horace. 
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illustrations from the On Kingship repeated in this almost 
contemporaneous work. The first part of the Tale may have 
been becun late in 399—probably not long after the philosopher 
had had his audience of the Emperor—and finished in 400, 
when Aurelian was banished. It was at once published. The 
second part, we should say, was written later in that year, 
before our friend left Constantinople.t| This second part did 
not come within the original scheme of the composition (which 
was to have ended with the mysterious allusion to Orus’ pre- 
ference for the wolf to the lion as an ally), but was added 
to it as a sequel, at the request of some of the author's friends, 
who (whether for historical or sentimental reasons, is not 
stated) did not like the narrative to cease in the midst of the 
hero’s trials.2, The historical groundwork for the Tale is to be 
found in the events connected with the revolt of Gainas, on 
which Eusebius wrote his epic poem;* and Synesius’ prin- 
cipal intention in writing seems to have been to show that 
Divine Providence works for the good of mankind, but works 
in an intermittent fashion.* 


‘Book I. 1.—Even if this be a legend, it comes from Egypt, 
and consequently might be more than mere legend. Perhaps it 
is an actual historical narrative. 

‘Osiris and Typhos were brothers. Souls, however, are not 
related for the same cause as bodies. To have flowed from the 


1 Druon (p. 193) maintains that the first part was written in 400, after 
Aurelian’s downfall, and says that Synesius himself tells us so. We think 
him mistaken. Our author says: ‘The first part . . . was read’ (i.e. pub- 
lished) ‘very much about the time when the worse man, after his success 
in the sedition, was ruling’ (7d ye mp@rov pépos . . . dveyrwoOn Kad? dv 
udduora Katpoy 6 Xelpwr éxpdret, TH oTdoEL Tepryevduevos—Preface to the On 
Providence), Obviously Osiris’ exile could not be dealt with before Aure- 
lian’s overthrow (see p. 454); but there is nothing to prove that the book 
may not have been begun some time previously. Druon assigns the com- 
position of the second part to the beginning of 401, or possibly the end of 
400 (p. 194). Miss Gardner (p. 177) dates the first part in 399, while 
Synesius was still waiting for an audience of the Emperor, and the second 
part in 401, after he had left the capital (p. 178). 

2 Synesius’ Preface to the On Providence. 3 See p. 28, note 3. 

4 See pp. 78, sq., 113. ‘ 
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same source constitutes the kinship of souls. Nature affords two 
such sources—the one from beneath, the other from above. Souls 
which keep themselves pure while in contact with Matter return 
to their original heavenly source. Those which proceed from 
below lodge in dens suited to them. 

©) It is in accordance with their origin that souls are of noble 
or ignoble birth ; and so brothers may have no spiritual relation- 
ship. This fact was plain from the first in the case of the two 
Egyptian boys; and, when they grew up, it was absolutely mani- 
fest. The younger showed his spiritual origin from the beginning, 
always reaching out after a learning beyond his years. He was 
self-controlled, attentive, modest, retiring, and most philanthropic. 

‘Typhos hated wisdom of any kind, and thought it useless and 
unmanly. He deemed his brother's discreet behaviour a sign of 
cowardice, and considered that a free man should follow his 
fancies as he pleased. He was like no one else—inconsistent, in 
fact, with himself. At one time, he was intensely sluggish ; at 
another, his boisterousness knew no bounds. He thought physical 
strength the fairest of gifts, and made a bad use of it. To have 
done any one an injury he regarded as a mark of his prowess. 
Licentious and envious, he collected about him a number of 
empty-headed boys, whose only recommendation to him was that 
they shared his ill-will towards Osiris. From their childhood it 
could be seen how differently the two brothers would turn out. 

‘3, One may often notice a slight tendency to diverge, in the 
young, afterwards leading them in quite contrary directions. In 
this instance, the one boy was from the first an impersonation of 
virtue; the other, of vice. Osiris, before he was old enough to 
bear arms, acted‘as director of the generals. He held in turn 
all the chief offices of state, and added a fresh dignity to each. 
Typhos, being appointed treasurer, proved both dishonest and 
incapable. In each new office, he acted with singular iniquity. 
His private life was one of unseemly and vulgar frivolity. 

‘4, In his public capacity, it appeared that he wished to make 
his cruelty, to both individuals and cities, atone for the disreput- 
able nature of his private existence. His intended victims were 
sometimes saved by a sort of lunacy on his part, or by his lethargy 
and absurd interest in trivial details. Frequently, even, his 
sluggishness brought a tragedy to a comic end. He was aware 
that every one knew of his incapacity ; and, consequently, he 
hated men of intelligence for possessing a gift which he did not 
own, Though a man of no resources for good counsel, he was 
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an adept in hatching plots, and was marked by the two greatest 
curses of the human character, folly and madness." 

‘5. The father knew all about these doings, and had an object 
in letting them goon. He is said to have been god, as well as king 
and priest (for the Egyptians believe that, at one time, many gods 
in turn ruled the land). When the time approached for his trans- 
lation to the abode of the greater gods, the priests and native 
military, in response to a proclamation long since made, assembled 
to elect a new king. They were legally obliged to be present 
on such an occasion. Swineherds were not permitted to be 
present, nor mercenaries who were either foreigners or of foreign 
extraction. The rest of the people had no vote in the matter, 
and might attend as spectators, or absent themselves, according 
as they pleased. As Typhos’ partisans were all swineherds or 
foreigners, and acquiesced in their exclusion from the franchise, 
he had no chance of election. 

‘6. Between two hills near Thebes flows the Nile. The one 
on the side of the river opposite to the city is called the Libyan ; 
and on it the candidates for the throne dwell while the prepara- 
tions are being made, so that they may know nothing of what is 
taking place. The other hill is a sacred one, and is named the 
Egyptian. On the top of it the king has his tent, and around him 
are placed the members of the priesthood in the order of their 
dignity. Next to them comes a second circle, composed of the 
soldiers. About the foot of the hill stand the spectators. After 
the performance of the religious ceremony, the name of one 
candidate is exhibited, and the voting takes place—the military 
holding up their hands, while the priestly caste votes by ballot. 
Though the latter are fewer in number, their votes are of much 
greater value than those of the army. Then another candidate 
is nominated, and his supporters proceed as before. If the parties 
are equal,? the king’s attaching himself to one of them makes it 
at once successful; if he associates himself with the lesser, he 
puts it on a level with the other—in which case, the appointment 
must be put off, and the gods induced, when they please, to come 
forward visibly and choose the new king themselves. On this 
particular occasion, they appeared at once, of their own accord, 


1 dvoua Kal dmdévoa. 
2 Kav pev dyxouadrov 7% 7d wdHO0s.—The only meaning which Liddell and 
Scott give for dyxwpuanos is ‘nearly equal’; but the context shows that in 


this passage it must mean actually ‘ equal.’ 
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to appoint Osiris; though, even if they had not done so, every 
one of the people would have voted for him. The divine mark is 
placed heforchand on events of unusual significance. 

‘7, Osiris stayed obediently in his place. Typhos, in his 
anxiety to forward his own interests, swam across the river— 
only to find himself the general laughing-stock, and to be an 
eye-witness of his own failure. He saw every vote given against 
him: he heard the gods pronounce a curse on him. Osiris was 
welcomed triumphantly, and universal prosperity seemed likely 
to ensue. Therefore it was natural to expect an attack by the 
evil demons. 

«8. The gods foretold the arrival of abundant blessings, but 
warned the newly-made king that he must put his brother out 
of the way, as quite incorrigible. They also instructed him as 
to the two distinet kinds of souls, and their inevitable mutual 
antagonism. ‘You must not mind,” they said, “that Typhos is 
called your brother. If you are weakly gentle in the matter, 
the Egyptian Empire will suffer grievously ; for the malignant 
demons, to whom he is akin, wish to give him the royal power, 
in order that he may be able to do the greatest harm; while you 
they hate, because of your virtue.” Again and again, they bade 
Osiris drive his brother from the land, and were at last compelled 
to say that his undue clemency would plunge his people into 
calamity. ‘ Nay,” said Osiris; “you are on my side, and can 
remedy any mistake of mine.” 

«9, “Not so, my son,” replied his father ; “the cosmic gods 
haye contemplation as their noblest work. Above them is another 
class of divinities who, though holding all creation together, have 
no affinity for Matter; and this class the former rejoice to con- 
template. But a still higher blessedness consists in contemplation 
of the actual source of the superior grade. That superior grade 
is filled with bliss, being filled with itself. It is in contemplation 
of this last, then, that the cosmic gods have their chiefest happi- 
ness. But it is also their duty to govern portions of the world, 
and to bring down into them, as far as possible, concrete forms 
of the virtues which they derive from their contemplation. These 
cosmic deities are of numerous ranks, each ordered by the one 
immediately above it. In this way, they reach down to the very 
lowest things in creation; and Divine Providence guides even 
the humblest things through the instrumentality of the inter- 
mediate deities. As creation descends, it grows weaker, till at 
last it defaces its nature, and loses its actual existence. The 
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lowest part of the universe is most material, and errs naturally, 
The gods rule in heaven; on earth the demons have their power, 
and, being so far removed from deity, they do not understand 
the good ordering of things divine. The universe has of itself 
u tendency to constant change, and the action of the demons on 
it is destructive. Accordingly, the Deity must, now and then, 
interfere and start the universe in a certain direction an impulse 
which it will follow, but not indefinitely. Thus it is that good 
order on earth is not the doing of earth itself, but comes from 
above ; thus also it is that good souls are sometimes sent down 
hither. Such careful superintendence of earth is certainly a 
divine work, but not the most divine. Remember the mystic 
symbol of the two pairs of eyes, the lower pair closing when the 
upper are open, and wice versu—a, symbol of the two occupations 
of contemplation and active work. As men sometimes cultivate 
philosophy, while sometimes they attend to household duties, so 
is it with the gods, 

‘10. “Hence you must not expect the gods to be always by 
your side. They are far away, in heaven, engaged in contempla- 
tion, and can only come down on very great occasions—as when, 
for instance, they bring down a pure soul to take charge of an 
empire. Thus does Providence fulfi] its magnificent task, taking 
care of countless multitudes of human beings through the instru- 
mentality of one man, temember whence you have come, and 
strive to lift yourself up, instead of hoping to bring the gods 
down. Be ever on the watch alien as you are on earth—against 
the demons, whose native element it is. Good demigods will 
help you in small matters ; though they cannot do much here 
against the demons. These last, being Passion personified, play 
upon a man’s passions, and thus seek to gain possession of his 
soul. <A fierce, and formidable, and incessant contest is this, 
From above, the gods gaze upon the strife. You will defeat this 
attack of the demons, but there is treason to fear that they will 
be successful in their second attempt. If they cannot overcome 
a man, they will try to drive him from their domain. A virtuous 
person is hateful to them, not only on his own account, but 
because of the effect of his example on others. You are a king ; 
be prudent, then; for might and wisdom united are invincible. 
Separated, they are easily overcome. 

‘Il. “Remember the sacred images. We Egyptians give 
Hermes a double form—a young man by an old—claiming that 
a successful king must have both intelligence and strength. Our 
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Sphinx is an expression of the same feeling: in strength, a beast ; 
in intelligence, a human being. In your case, there has been the 
rare concurrence of virtue and good fortune. Take care, then, of 
yourself, and do not, by making a bad use of your resources, run 
the risk of acting irreligiously in bringing the gods back to earth 
before the appointed time. They do come back, when the impulse, 
which they gave some time ago, is losing its force, and when there 
is no other means of restoring happiness to earth. But it is only 
for some very important personage that a god will descend. Let 
men not doubt the providential government of the world, when 
troubles arise which they have brought on themselves. Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. The wonder is—not that evils 
exist on earth, but that there exists here anything which is wot 
evil. It is Providence which introduces this unexpected good, 
and thus enables us to be always happy, if we employ the re- 
sources which we have received. Providence acts towards us, not 
as the mother of the new-born babe, but as the mother who has 
brought her child up and bids him use the armour which she gives 
him. Men ought to know these things; for then they will know 
that there is a Providence, and will also behave prudently them- 
selves. Restrain your brother, then. If you show yourself 
weak, you must not look for the gods to come speedily to your 
side.” 

‘12, The father then departed with the gods ; and Osiris, too 
good for this wicked world, set to work to try to win every one 
over by gentleness. The gods were lavish in their blessings, and 
all these he gave up to his people. He toiled incessantly, so as 
to enable them to enjoy leisure. He cultivated a zeal for virtue, 
and gave rewards to the best governors. The people in general 
strove to become highly educated, and those who excelled in this 
line were promoted to great positions, as Osiris considered educa- 
tion the source of virtue. Never was the land so religious ; never 
was it so virtuous or obedient. The king cared nothing for 
wealth himself, but he tried to let every one else have it. His 
anxious solicitude embraced the cases of individuals as well as 
those of cities. He knew just what each wanted, and made it a 
point to grant his desire. The only persons who did not meet 
with their deserts were those who should have been punished. 
Kindness was his one weapon; by it he fancied that he would 
overcome his brother and his brother’s partisans. This was his 
single mistake. Envy increases in proportion to the prosperity of 
the person envied. So it was with Typhos. 
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‘13. He went half-mad when Osiris was made king. He put 
aside food, and could not sleep; or, if he dozed, he could dream 
of nothing but the scene of the election. Even after he awoke, 
the memory of the nightmare haunted him. If he went out-of- 
doors, he could hear nothing but the praises of his brother. So 
he would shut himself up at home, and rave. His wife, an 
embodiment of vanity, had longed eagerly for royal power. 
Typhos was devoted to her; and she had all the worst charac- 
teristies of both man and woman. She had surrounded herself 
with a number of persons of both sexes of the worst reputation. 

‘That Osiris was married, people knew ; since they occasionally 
saw his child Orus. His wife was most discreet and retiring ; 
indeed, Osiris considered that a woman’s one single virtue was 
that nothing whatever should be known of her outside her own 
house. They were both examples of the fact that virtue is equally 
_ at home in any rank of life. On the stage, great actors will play 
king and beggar equally well. So the Deity and Fortune assign 
us our parts in the great drama of the world ; and, while one part 
is really as good as another, each person does with his what he 
ean. An actor would be ridiculed, if he was particular as to the 
character for which he was cast. He is applauded or hooted, not 
for his part, but for his rendering of it. We are actors in living 
plays, and our modes of life are characters which we can put on 
and off, like clothes. 

‘14. Osiris’ philosophical training taught him that the soul is 
the measure of happiness, and, whether as private persons or as 
the rulers of the land, he and his family remained unchanged in 
their conduct. The other party had been arrogant, when they 
expected power to fall to their lot; and, when they failed to 
attain it, they became utterly despondent. How disgraceful it 

would be at table, not to wait till one was attended to, but to 
seize on the portion which one wanted, before one’s turn had 
arrived! This was how Typhos acted. He was miserable; the 
gods hated him, and men either were angry with him or made 
jokes at his expense. He might even have committed suicide, 
had not his wife taken him in hand, and tried to make him 
forget his woes by organising all sorts of disreputable revels. 

‘15. While thus engaged, the faction of Typhos bethought them 
of an insurrection, the idea being suggested to them by evil demons, 
who were furious at the happiness of Egypt. Typhos’ wife was 
the prime mover in the plot, and played on the fears of the wife of 
the Scythian commandant of the foreign troops (who was away on 
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a campaign, which proceeded with indifferent success). ‘ Osiris,” 
said she, “suspects that the general is in collusion with the rebels, 
and has, therefore, determined to recall and degrade him, and put 
to death both him, and you, and these pretty chicks of yours.” ? 
Day by day she continued to terrify her, declaring that the king 
intended to be rid of the Scythians and have Egypt for the 
Egyptians; and the general must be the first victim. “'Typhos, 
however,” she observed, “is your friend ;* but it was the neghi- 
gence of you Scythians at the time when the new king was 
elected, which makes us unable to help you now.” Having thus 
outwitted the old lady by practising on her fears, she changed her 
tactics, and proceeded to encourage her, at first throwing out mere 
hints of a revolution, and then openly proposing it.‘ Never 
mind law and ancient custom,” she argued ; ‘might is right. Your 
people are in arms, and Osiris is a man of peace. You and we 
together shall prove too strong for him. No one will think you , 
guilty of rebellion ; they will say that you are acting in a con- 
stitutional manner, for, after all, Typhos has the better right to 
be king. Je shall seem to gain by the change; but you will be 
the real persons to profit by it.” Various obscure rumours were 
set on foot, and Typhos’ supporters fanned the flames of sedition. 
As the finishing stroke, he and the two women met the Scythian 
commandant on his way back, and persuaded him, very much 
against his will, to do as they wished. Typhos offered him 
permission to sack the royal city, and enrich his troops with its 
booty ; but the Scythian was too noble to listen to such an idea. 
If he must revolt, he would do so; but he had no desire to 
increase the evil. 

‘16. We must hurry over the catastrophe of that time, to 
which even now men look back with sorrow. Osiris, religious 
and patriotic, at once surrendered himself, to save his country 
from further calamities. Typhos wanted him put to death with 
all possible circumstances of cruelty ; but the foreigners utterly 
refused their consent. They sent him into exile; but even this 
they mitigated, by insisting that it was to be a change of residence 
rather than an actual exile? As for his property, they considered 
it sacrilegious to touch it. Typhos, becoming king, filled the 


l +a maykanta Opéupara. 

2 One is reminded of Dickens’ ‘Codlin’s the friend ; not Short.’ 

3 puyny 6¢ éréBaddov' kal ad Kal TobTo yoxWvovTo, Kal jélovy ovK elvar TO mpayua 
puynv, aa pmeTaoTaow. 
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land with misery by shameless exactions. He sold the provinces 
publicly, each for a year, for the buyers to govern; and during 
that year the governors enriched themselves with utmost rapacity. 
A universal dirge was heard throughout the Empire. The gods 
now began to get ready, but would not interfere, until all had 
learnt by practical experience the difference between virtue and 
vice. 

‘17. Typhos set to work to undo all that Osiris had done. 
There were only two ways of disarming his wrath—either by 
getting into his wife’s good graces, or by railing at his brother. 
Some abandoned creatures made their fortune in this latter 
way, at the cost of their reputation ; but very few consented 
to do so disgraceful a thing. 

‘18, A weighty, though somewhat uncouth and rustic, philo- 
sopher had received from Osiris personal exemption from public 
service and a remission of some of the public service due from his 
country. Like many others, he wrote much in favour of the king, 
especially in the Dorian strain—the only one, he thought, worthy 
of such a subject. His works were only for private circulation, 
and were not shown to Osiris, in spite of the latter’s ability as a 
critic ; partly, because the philosopher felt that words were no 
adequate return for deeds ; partly, because he would not seem to 
flatter. When Typhos came into power, he published his com- 
positions, and openly denounced the usurper. Now, he never 
ceased to eulogise Osiris. He even presented himself before 
Typhos, in full court, and, delivering a panegyric on his brother, 
urged him to imitate his virtue. Typhos was extremely mortified, 
but afraid to punish him. Still, he took care to annul the 
privileges which Osiris had conferred on him, and to harass the 
cities whose interest the philosopher had upheld, while he con- 
trived to pain the man himself by keeping him in the capital as an 
eye-witness of the triumph of his persecutors. 

‘While in this condition, the stranger had an open vision of a 
god, who encouraged him to hope that things would take a turn 
for the better. The divinity reminded him of a hieroglyphic sign 
to be seen on sacred shrines, and said that, when an attempt to 
introduce an innovation in religion should be made by the persons 
in power, he might expect the foreigners to be put out of the way. 
“ Typhos,” he added, “ will be permitted to remain, but you need 
not let this fact make you despond. In time we shall purify with 
water and fire the air surrounding the earth, which has been 
polluted by the breath of the godless. Then Typhos will be 
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expelled, and a reformation will be effected.” Then the stranger 
was glad that he was forced to stay, since he would be able to be 
present at the visit of the gods. He could not understand how 
the change was to be brought about; but, when, before long, 
Typhos made an unconstitutional attempt, by the agency of the 
foreigners, to grant a temple within the city for an erroneous form 
of worship which the law only allowed to be celebrated outside, 
the stranger was convinced that the divine prophecy was about to 
be fulfilled. So he waited to see what would follow, knowing 
that some of the events were to be connected with Osiris, while 
the rest were still in the distant future, and would have to do with 
the preference of his son Orus for a wolf to the lion as an ally. 
Reverence forbids me to say who is meant by the wolf. 

‘ Book II.—1. Men had begun to disbelieve in Providence, but 
supernatural agency now came into view. While the foreigners 
seemed to have everything their own way, their commandant 
exhibited signs of causeless terror, and frequent panics seized on 
his men. They roamed ‘about as if distraught. The city was 
really at their mercy, but (however slow people are to see it) all 
the preparations in the world are of no avail without the Divine 
assistance. Thoroughly accustomed to war as the fdreigners 
were, they fled headlong from the city, carrying off all that they 
most valued. The populace were in despair, as they could not 
understand this move. Heaven gradually enabled them to grasp 
the situation, but in a most wonderful manner. 


‘2, A good old beggar-woman, 1n the early morning, saw the 
Scythians packing up everything and taking it away, and imagined 
that Thebes had reached its last day, supposing that they were 
simply removing their homes from the city with a view to sacking 
it. Invoking the favour of Heaven, she expostulated with the 
troops. ‘* You came as suppliants,” she cried ; “Egypt received 
you so kindly, and your success has been so great, that some of 
the Egyptians now actually find it advantageous to adopt Scythian 
customs! What are you about? The gods cannot approve such 
ingratitude. There are gods, and come they will, even though it 
be when Thebes is no more! ” She threw herself on her face, and 
a Scythian came up to cut off the poor thing’s? head, thinking 
that she would reveal what was otherwise secret. Some one, how- 
ever (whether a god, or like a god), drew his attention to himself, 
and struck the Scythian down. A general fight ensued, in which 


1 ris dvOpwmrov. Op. Pp. 398, note l. 
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many were slain on both sides. The natives were the more 
numerous of those within the city, but they had no weapons, save 
the chance things which came to hand. The conflict went on near 
the gates; and the agency of the gods became manifest. The 
natives thought that the fateful day had arrived for Egypt, and 
resolved to die gloriously (for even a god would not have con- 
vinced them of the possibility of victory). Accordingly, they all 
hurried to the gates, to fight, while still witnesses of their bravery 
remained. The foreigners outside left their friends within, and 
tied still farther off. Those inside thought that the Egyptians 
had swooped down on the camp. They fancied it their wisest 
course to lay down their arms, and place themselves in the posture 
of supphants. 

‘Thus it was only those near the gates who knew the real fact 
of the Egyptians’ want of powerful organisation. Knowing it, 
they determined to try to secure the gates, and to recall those of 
their countrymen who had fled. The Egyptians got possession of 
the gates, and raised such a shout of joy, that each section of the 
Scythians thought that their friends had been defeated. Before 
all the gates had been fastened, one of the enemy succeeded in 
getting out, and told the fugitives that they could capture the 
city. But they reappeared outside the walls to no purpose. 
Neither skill nor might can avail aught apart from the aid of 
Heaven. In the hands of a god, human beings are but as the 
pieces in a game of draughts. Surely this is the meaning of 
superior men’s being defeated by their inferiors in the contests 
of which Homer sings in connection with the funeral rites of 
Patroclus ; for nothing can hold its own against the supernatural. 

‘3. The Egyptians then slaughtered the enemy in the city. 
Those of them who had sought refuge in temples they smoked 
like wasps—priests, temples, and all. Typhos, who had adopted 
even the Scythian form of belief, was doing his best to bring the 
foreigners back. The populace, however, inspired by Heaven, 
put him quietly on one side, and held an assembly under the 
presidency of the high priest; the sacred fire was lighted, and 
thanksgivings and prayers offered up. Then the people asked to 
have Osiris recalled, and the priest promised that the gods would 
restore both him and any others who had shared his banishment. 
Typhos was left unpunished for the time, and behaved even worse 
than before. He actually tried—with ignominious failure—to 
bribe the priest. He persuaded the aliens to return to Thebes, 


and evidently meant once more to make them a present of Egypt. 
2 F 
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He would rather have died than see Osiris restored to power. 
The country now suffered the worst misfortunes connected with 
both sedition and war, and even the baser Egyptians learned to 
loathe the king’s wickedness. 

‘This was the time for which the gods had waited, when the 
usurper had not a supporter left. An assembly of gods and aged 
men was held, in which the long list of Typhos’ iniquities was 
gone through. The men condemned him to imprisonment, leaving 
it to a later court to decide the exact kind of penalty which he 
should receive, while the gods determined that, after death, he 
should become an evil demon. 

‘4. So much for the story of Typhos. There could be no 
danger of revealing ineffable things in speaking of such an earth- 
born soul. About Osiris we must be cautious; there is too much 
of the divine connected with zm. I have given his career up to 
the time of the conspiracy against him, which was not altogether 
successful. Let me add that even his banishment was a blessing 
to him; for then he was admitted to the highest grade of the 
Initiated in the Sacred Mysteries, and spent his time in con- 
templation. Gods and men escorted him back to his country with 
the greatest honour.! A year was named after him. A second 
time he acted with unwise clemency towards his brother. 

‘5. As for what followed, it is too sacred to be mentioned ; for 
the Mysteries surround themselves with secrecy. We may, 
perhaps, say (under careful disguise) that, as he grew old, the 
glory of Osiris increased. ‘The gods made him so powerful, that 
man could do him no injury. He seemed to have ushered in the 
Golden Age. It was like the time when Justice lived on earth: 
when men did not go to war with each other: when the cruel sea 
was far away, and they knew nothing of navigation, but lived a 
peaceful agricultural life. Since all this has changed, Justice has 
departed, and it is only on a bright night that she can. be seen at 
all. Even now, when she does appear, it is an ear of corn that 
she holds, not a rudder. If we abandon the sea and return to 
agriculture, she may perhaps come back to us. What the poets of 
old sang of Justice refers to the more glorious reign of Osiris. 
The gods did not, indeed, give him all blessings at once; for, 





Tutto ei provd: la gloria 
Maggior dopo il periglio, 
La fuga e la vittoria, 

La reggia e il tristo esiglio, 
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whilst a state may go from good to bad in a moment, it cannot be 
restored with equal speed. Heaven had to proceed slowly, and 
Osiris had many experiences yet to go through.! 

‘6. I trust that all that I have said has been said with rever- 
ence. We must consider how it comes that, when there arises 
any nature exceptionally good or exceptionally bad, there is sure 
to be near it its exact opposite, so that persons so diverse should 
belong to the same family. Philosophy, taking the idea from 
poetry, replies that, in producing souls, the Deity mixes usually 
good and evil in them in almost equal proportions. But, where 
the eldest son is absolutely good or bad, the difference must be 
made up in the case of another son, so that the virtue and vice of 
the family may be of much the same quantity. To take an 
illustration from the fig-tree, its fruit is very sweet, whilst leaves, 
bark, root, and stem are all most acid; in fact, it uses up all the 
inferior division of its nature on those parts which are not edible, so 
that its best quality may appear unmixed in the fruit. For the same 
reason do husbandmen plant ill-smelling things by sweet-scented, 
and sweet-tasting by pungent, in order that the one may draw in 
all that is worthless in the soil, and the other all that is good. 

‘7. It follows, as a corollary from my argument, that elder 
sons are born utterly evil.2_ The god purifies the moral germs 
in the family by making another member of it of untainted virtue. 
Thus the nearest relations may be quite alien to one another. 
This does not apply to ordinary circumstances, where people are 
generally partly good and partly bad. It is an exceptional thing. 

‘There is also another question needing solution—not an easy 
one. How is it that ‘ History repeats itself” 2 

‘The world is a single concordant whole, completely filled by 
its various parts. The parts are in harmony with each other, and 
both act and react on one another. Things on earth are repro- 
duced as the result of the reproduction of things in Heaven. 
Astronomy tells us of the rotations of stars and spheres. As 


' rov dé €der. . . wodda pev ideiv, wo\dd 6 dxofcar. Though there is no 
reason for supposing a literary allusion here, one ought, in dealing with a 
man like Synesius, to note the similarity cf this expression to Sophocles, 
Fragment 622: 

Néos répuxas* mro\\a kal pabely ce det 
kai TOAN adkodoa Kal KiddoKxecOat waxpd. 

* Evidently Synesius was a younger son! His words here are hardly con- 
sistent with those of the preceding chapter, nor are they quite kind to 
Evoptius. Doubtless our friend would say that his was an ordinary family. 
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these recur, their effects on earth recur with them, so that events 
of many kinds come once more into existence. Therefore there 
is nothing strange in our finding a fact of ancient history once 
more in our midst. The events of our own time agree with the 
ineffable things of the sacred legend. These ineffable things I 
may not yet divulge; men will form their conjectures on the 
subject, and, in their eagerness to unravel the future, con over 
the literature of Egypt. I warn such persons that their behaviour 
is irreverent, for the gods keep life hidden from mankind. 
‘8, Pythagoras describes the wise man as a spectator of the 
development of existence. He will, therefore, remain in his 
place, and mark the occurrences as they appear upon the stage. 
If he goes behind the scenes to discover the whole drama at 
once, the policemen turn him out. Even if they fail to notice 
what he has done, he only sees everything in confusion. Some- 
times there is at the theatre a prologue, to tell the audience what 
they are to look for in the play. The person who speaks the 
prologue is merely doing his duty ; he has not been inquisitive in 
the matter, and the manager has imposed the task on him. But 
even he must not speak till he is told to do so. Thus, when 
Heaven has revealed the future to any one, he must keep silence 
as to the revelation. Conjecture is variable, but knowledge 
remains fixed. He who knows must not recklessly say what he 
knows. Men must be patient ; they will find out all at last.’ 


In this treatise Synesius is dealing—freely enough, for all 
his protests as to reverent caution—with the myth of Osiris 
and Typhos, the representatives in the Egyptian theology of 
Light and Darkness, Good and Evil. He is obliged, therefore, 
by his subject to paint in very decided colours, and to make 
his hero an unearthly combination of virtues, his villain a 
demoniacal aggregate of all vices. Still, the impression left 
on one is that, even if he had not been working under these 
restrictions, his method would have been the same. His are 
the early days of romance, when everything must be put in 
the most definite way: when violent contrasts are demanded. 
The good must be perfectly good; the bad, hopelessly bad. 
It is the feeling of the child playing with tin soldiers. His 
opposing forces do not represent two hostile nations, both of 
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which may be assumed to believe that they have right on their 
side. He is not content with such uncertainty as that. One 
is the ‘good’ army; the other, the ‘ wicked.’ 

That is the taste of the young child—of the fourth century 
but it is a taste not shared by the grown-up person, or the 
twentieth century. We desfre the natural in our novels, and 
the supernatural seems utterly out of place in them. A fault- 
less hero bores us to death, and a villain without one redeeming 
feature simply makes us laugh. We do not know either type; 
and, in such compositions, we wish to find the sort of persons 
that we do know, or that we can at least imagine. It must 
be admitted that Typhos’ unmitigated wickedness (for even 
his attachment to his wife is regarded as a vice) raises in one no 
righteous indignation, and Osiris (though, fortunately, he does 
possess one weak point, his excessive gentleness) strikes one 
as rather an objectionable prig. From an artistic point of 
view there is in his character far too much of the 

‘ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more’ 

type, for one to be able to feel any real sympathy for him in 
his troubles. It does not seem as if all the vicissitudes in the 
world would ever make any particular difference to him. You 
might ‘ boil him in sawdust,’ and ‘salt him in glue’; you might 
‘condense him with locusts and tape, but he would remain 
emotionless, he would ‘preserve his symmetrical shape’ 
throughout. He is as irritatinely irreproachable as another 
patriot-novelist’s ‘Ettore Fieramosca.’ But D’Azeglio’s hero 
has at least the human weakness of an all-consuming love 
and a certain amount of Italian fire which one can hardly 
look for (and, if one did look, one would look in vain) in the 
Neo-Platonised mythological Egyptian prince. 

However, we must put up with all this; the pictures are 
overdrawn. We must forget the fact, and try to see in them 
the portraits of a real bad man and a real good. 

For one reason the story can hardly fail to attract attention, 
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Though nominally a legend, it is evidently an attempt to give 
a philosophical interpretation to certain historical events. In 
fact, its author says as much. Let us take the chief persons in 
it, and try to find their actual prototypes. 

We are told in the preface to the work : ‘It has been written 
in reference to the sons of Taurus,! and the first part . . . was 
read very much about the time when the worse man, after his 
success in the sedition, was ruling. . . . The composition gives 
a history of present events... .’ 

We take it that there can be no doubt whatever that Osiris 
is Aurelian. The name of his father is not known; but the 
fact that he had a son Taurus? makes it quite likely that his 
father also may have been so called. His holding the offices 
of Praetorian Prefect and Consul seems to be referred to in 
1. 3 and 2.4. The remarks addressed to Osiris by his father 
about Hermes and the Sphinx® are the same as those which 
Aurelian probably heard from Synesius when the latter de- 
livered his oration before Arcadius.t Orus® appears to be his 
son Taurus. Osiris’ carelessness of grandeur ® reminds one of 
the complete disappearance of Aurelian from history (with 
the exception, at least, of his third tenure of the position of 
Praetorian Prefect”) soon after the time of his consulate. The 
consul’s patriotic surrender to Gainas and the treatment which 
he received are clearly described in 1. 16, and his triumphant 
restoration in 2. 4.83. The opening of Hp. 34,9 addressed to 
Aurelian, suggests that the On Providence was written in his 
honour, and the two other letters to him bring before us many 
reminiscences of the Osiris of the story. We read, for instance, 





1 él rots Tavpov mai. 2 p. 410. 
3 On Providence, 1. 11. + On Kingship, 3. 
5 On Providence, 1. 13, 18. o ford Meas: 


7 See p. 26, note 7. 

8 Druon says (p. 192) that Sozomen relates the popular outburst of joy on 
Aurelian’s return ; but we cannot find a trace of anything of the kind either 
in that historian or in Socrates. 

® Odrw rH mpovoig wédet Pwualwy. The idea comes from Lapatz (p. 360). 
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in Ep. 31: ‘If there are—as there are—certain souls which 
watch over cities, souls divine and superhuman, believe that 
all of them are grateful to you and mindful of the blessings of 
which, during the period when you held the high office, you 
have been the cause to all nations. Consider, then, that these 
souls themselves stand by you, as occasion requires, as both 
advocates and allies, and beseech their God and yours that 
you may have a fitting reward for having followed His 
example to the best of your power. For to do good—this one 
thing alone both God and man have as a work in common. 
To imitate is to make a friend, and imitation binds that which 
is imitated to that which imitates’—and in Hp. 38: ‘I think 
that your heavenly soul was sent down for this very purpose 
—to be a common blessing of mankind, and to feel gratitude 
to those who recommend to you persons whose requests are 
just, because they provide fitting subjects for the display of 
your character.’ 

Thebes is, of course, Constantinople, and the Scythians are 
the Goths. 

The Philosopher of 1. 18 is evidently Synesius himself. 
He is away from his native land to uphold the cause of certain 
cities. We have here his ‘ boorishness’; his dislike of town- 
life; his exemption from the fulfilment of public duties; his 
literary compositions in honour of his patron; his preference 
for the Dorian mode in verse-writing ;” his private circulation 
of his works (the Panhelleniwm again!); his fear of being 
accused of flattery; his outspoken boldness, where boldness 
was necessary; his academic lecture to a prince who would 
care nothing for his advice; his difficulty in getting away 
from the capital; his clear vision of a god (well suited to a 
Neo-Platonic enthusiast). It is Synesius, unquestionably, 
wrapped up in the flimsiest of disguises.’ Even the way in 
which the Philosopher is spoken of as ‘ weighty, and described 





1 This is also the conviction of Druon (p: 195). 
> Cp. Hymns 1. 5 and 8. 1; also Panegyric on Baldness, 4. 
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as making his panegyrics on Osiris with greater power than 
that displayed by the king’s other admirers, is by no means 
out of place. Our worthy author was humble enough in many 
ways, but the little touches of vanity here and there are not 
to be forgotten. 

The unconstitutional attempt to obtain a temple within the 
city for the erroneous worship of the Scythians is a plain 
allusion to Gainas’ demand for such a privilege on behalf of 
Arianism, which was the religion of the Goths. (It is in- 
teresting to observe the Pagan’s disapproval of Christian 
heresy. May one compare it with the professed eagerness of 
Dissenting Members of Parliament for obedience to the Book 
of Common Prayer on the part of those who belong to ‘the 
Establishment’? At the same time, as we have said,} Arianism 
was a system which could not fail to be repellent to a Neo- 
Platonist; and it will be remembered that the heretics whom 
Synesius so strongly denounced in later days were uncom- 
promising Arians.’) 

The High Priest of 2. 3 can be no other than’S. Chrysostom.’ 
His imperviousness to Typhos’ flattery and attempt at bribery 
looks like a very faint allusion to the patriarch’s unflinching 
courage in exposing the misdemeanours of the court. 

The destruction by fire of a temple in which the Seythians 
had taken refuge‘ is a historical fact, the reference being to 
the burning of an Arian place of worship with the Goths who 
had fled to it.° 

There can be no doubt that, in the prototype of the services 
of thanksgiving held after the defeat of the Scythians, the 
Blessed Eucharist, with 8S. Chrysostom as Celebrant, must 
have held the most prominent place. Synesius says that 





Ap: 251; 2 See pp. 282, sq. 

3 Cp. Volkmann, p. 177, note *. 4 On Providence, 2. 3. 

. Thy éxkdnolav rev VérOwv' évtalda yap mdvres of vmorerpbevres 
HOpolcOncav. Kat abrhv pev éumumpaow, dvarpodor dé atr&v opddpa moddovs 
(Socrates, 6. 6). Thy dé Kxadoupévyy trav VédrOwv éxxdnolav éumimpaow 
(Sozomen, 8. 4). 
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‘a sacred fire was kindled.’! Is he using purely heathen 
language, such as befits the mythological framework of his 
story ? or is he describing a genuine detail in the Christian 
ceremonies of the occasion? As a Pagan, he could not have 
been present, unless unnoticed, at the Church’s most holy 
office; but it is possible that he may have heard of some of 
the matters from a Christian acquaintance. Is he, perhaps, 
in these words referring to the liturgical use of incense or 
candles? In connection with recent events, it would have 
been very interesting to be able to speak decidedly on the 
subject, especially when so great a person as S. Chrysostom 
has to do with the incident. Unfortunately, there is no ground 
for any definite statement.” 

We come now to the Scythian Commandant, whom it is not 
very easy to identify. We had at first thought him to be 
Tribigild, but further reflection leads us to understand him as 
Gainas.? The chief difliculty is that Synesius gives a good 
character to the Commandant, and represents him as taking 
part in the insurrection very much against his will and entirely 
through misunderstanding; while Socrates and Sozomen do 
not incline one to think well of Gainas. Still, the Church 
historians do not really say anything of the Goth’s motives. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that, so far from being a monster 
of iniquity, he may have been, according to his lights, an 
honest, if not very bright, soldier, and a genuine patriot, who 
thought himself perfectly justified in doing what he could 
to advance the Gothic cause, even where this necessitated 
treachery to Rome. 

That the Commandant is Gainas looks extremely probable 
from the expression about him and his Scythian troops, ‘At 
that time they were carrying on a war with indifferent success 
against a certain district which had revolted from them, and 
certain Egyptian villages had had an ill experience’ 4—which 


1 op lepdv Hrrero. * See further, on this subject, Appendix C. 
3 This is also Volkmann’s opinion (p. 73). 4 On Providence, 1. 15. 
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exactly describes the character of Gainas’ first campaign 
against Tribigild and Tribigild’s treatment of Phrygia. The 
statement that Osiris was only banished, when 7'yphos wanted 
him put to death, fits in completely with Gainas’ comparatively 
gentle method of dealing with Aurelian,! when he could have 
insisted on the consul’s execution, had he been so minded. 
Again, Synesius’ ‘The commandant was terrified by night, the 
Corybantes, I suppose, attacking him’? seems to be only 
another way of expressing Socrates’ ‘ affecting to be possessed ’® 
—words which the historian uses in speaking of Gainas, On 
the whole, we are fairly well satisfied that the Scythian 
Commandant of the fable is Gainas the Goth of history. 

But now we reach the hardest problem of all. Who was 
Typhos? While fancying the Commandant to be Tribigild, 
we had thought that Z’yphos might be Gainas;* but we now 
entirely reject this theory. 

Typhos is represented as a native, but a native who made 
the Scythians his especial associates, and even adopted their 
erroneous form of religion. In real life, therefore, he must 
surely have been a very prominent Roman citizen, an Arian, 
a favourer of the Goths, and the prime mover (or rather, the 
tool in his wife’s hands) in Gainas’ rebellion. But where can 
we find mention of any one like this? Nowhere. Socrates 
and Sozomen say nothing of such a person; Gibbon throws 
out no hint that he knew anything on the subject; and it 
has been reserved for the ingenuity of the usual learned 
German, or Germans, to invent him. Volkmann® holds (and, 
according to him,® Krabinger also) that he was Aurelian’s 
elder brother, and a ‘statesman’ of the type of Eutropius. 





1 odro perv ovdév patrov vréuevav (Socrates, 6. 6). AaBuv dé, epelcaro 
(Sozomen, 8. 4). : 2 On Providence, 2. 1. 

3 Sroxpwduevos Saiuovar (6.6). Cp. Sozomen’s oxymrrerat datwovgy (8. 4). 

4 This is Druon’s opinion. He believes it even more manifest than that 
Osiris is Aurelian (p. 193)—so manifest, that he scarcely attempts to give any 
evidence. What little he does give, goes, we think, entirely to disprove his 
case, and to show that the Commandant is Gainas. 

Pole: &-Tbid: note **: 
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This brother, or rather his wife, says Volkmann,' was the 
true author of all the confusion. 

Of course, if we might accept the theory, the whole story 
would be made much plainer, and we should have a most 
instructive historical account of a shameless court intrigue 
leading to a great national catastrophe. But, as Miss Gardner 
has pointed out,? if the supposed brother of Aurelian had 
existed, ‘such a person could hardly have escaped mention 
in some of the histories.’ The entire idea is derived simply 
from the On Providence itself, without a particle of corro- 
borative evidence from elsewhere; and, however readily one 
may extract from that book historical facts, to which we have 
independent witness, one is bound to remember that, though 
treating of real events, it is professedly an Egyptian fable, 
and, therefore, one cannot use it by itself to prove facts. It 
is not always easy to say where Synesius is relating history 
and where he is merely recording legend, or setting forth 
philosophy. Zyphos and Osiris are inevitably brothers in 
the myth (and their close relationship gives additional point 
to our author’s theory as to the different sources from which 
souls spring), but it does not unquestionably follow that 
the same was the case with the real personages whom they 
represent. 

There is, we admit, one fact in favour of the German view, 
and that is that, in his Preface, Synesius says that the work 
refers to the sons of Taurus. The natural inference would be 
that the originals of Osiris and Typhos were brothers. This 
may be correct; but the probability is so much against the 
silence of all historical writers on the ‘wicked brother, if 
he ever lived that even this does not make us trust the 





ap. id: 2 p. 44. 

3 The question is altogether a most difficult one. 'yphos must represent 
some one; Synesius cannot have entirely imagined him, or the historical 
worth of the Tale would suffer severely. This being so, we are forced to 
acknowledge that it is most unsatisfactory to find that the historians make 
mention of nobody to whom our author’s description can be fairly applied. 
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opinion. It is disappointing; but the riddle will not allow 
itself to be solved. We must be content to remain in ignor- 
ance of the identity of Zyphos. 

III. Some time during his stay in Constantinople,! Synesius 
wrote the letter which goes by the name of the On the Gift of 
an Astrolube,? which he sent to Paeonius together with the 
planisphere ? to which it refers. 


‘T have recently heard you lament,’ it runs, ‘the irreverent way 
in which people treat philosophy, and the unseemly fact that 
philosophasters are held in admiration, while true philosophers 
receive no honour. The sentiment was such as one would expect 
in a generous character. Still, the fact of which you speak is 
quite natural, and, therefore, one ought not to be troubled by it. 
It is only fair that men should gain the object to which they have 
devoted their energies: that thdee should be much thought of, 
who have only desired a reputation for wisdom, while those who 
have sought to become wise and cared nothing for esteem should 
obtain an unrecognised wisdom. 

‘Let the sham philosophers, then, have all the pomp and cireum- 
stance for which they wish; and let us, on the other hand, seek 
after the substance and pay no attention to the shadow. Why 
should we envy these half-cultivated persons the honour assigned 
them by the wholly uncultivated? It is sophistry which is con- 
cerned for earthly display ; philosophy is satisfied with possessing 
the approval of Heaven. The philosopher is amply content when 
he can find a man gifted with both practical wisdom and power ; 
for, thus, he is not associating with the unworthy, while yet he is 
not devoid of honour. 

‘I am, therefore, bound to praise highly the excellent Paeonius 
for having once more united philosophy and military science in a 
single person. You remember the glories of Magna Graecia, when 


If we cannot believe in the existence of the ‘ wicked brother,’ in the face of 
their complete silence on the subject, we must frankly allow that this silence 
militates (though in a lesser degree) against the identification of 7’yphos with 
any one else. 

1 Miss Gardner (p. 178) dates this letter in 400, apparently after the 
delivery of the On Kingship. We see nothing to indicate the precise date. 
Lapatz (p. 388) divides the letter into the following three parts: 1. Ridicule 
of the sophists ; 2. Praise of Paeonius; 3. Description of the planisphere. 

2 Ep. 58. 3 See pp. 153, sqq. 
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it was ruled by philosophic governors ? and the political successes 
of Zeno, the Eleatic? and Xenophon’s military exploits in the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand? and Dion’s overthrow of the 
despotism of Dionysius? Those were the magnificent deeds which 
a combination of philosophy and statesmanship was able to do in 
the days of old. 

‘As time went on, this combination, like many other good 
things, came to an end ; and mankind has suffered in consequence. 
Perhaps it is this very change which has deprived us of other 
blessings ; for the worst thing that could befall a state would be 
to have its strength and its prudence possessed by distinct 
persons.' I have great hopes, however, that you may restore the 
ancient combination, and prove that culture is a matter of great 
practical value. To this end we must all give you our assistance, 
that you may become a finished philosopher (in which case your 
statecraft would be most serviceable), and that philosophy may 
regain her rightful place in men’s esteem, and so be able to benefit 
them. As soon as we get persons of real intelligence in high 
office, sophist and philosopher will be set in their proper positions. 
All that need be done is to leave the mere professors in obscurity, 
and the populace will speedily unlearn their error. These last 
simply follow custom, and this is the cause of their present respect 
for empty sophists. You must, therefore, help philosophy to its 
triumph, and not unfairly reproach it for failure. What you 
have to do is only to persevere in your philosophical studies; 
for you have already made a good beginning. 

‘I much desire to stimulate your taste for astronomy ; for, 
while valuable in itself, the science is a direct road to theology. 
It scrutinises the heavenly bodies, whose motions (as the best 
thinkers consider) are an imitation of intelligence ; and it employs 
as handmaids geometry and arithmetic—sciences which we may 
fairly call a steadfast rule of truth. I present you with a gift, an 
invention of my own, in which I have elaborated and perfected 
a hint thrown out long ago by Hipparchus, but disregarded by 
the famous Ptolemy and his great successors. We must not 
blame them for their neglect. Geometry was still in its infancy, 
and they had to look after the groundwork. We have succeeded 
to the results of their toil, and can now afford to direct our atten- 
tion to embellishments. 

‘I have carefully studied the reduction of the sphere to a plane 


1 Cp. On Kingship, 3; On Providence, 1. 11. 
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figure, made a model, and written a systematic treatise’ on it. 
The model I have tried to make as like the reality as possible.’ 
(Here follows a slight but most difficult description of the 
planisphere.] ‘Four elegiac couplets of my own, and two from an 
ancient source, are inscribed on the instrument. You have got 
mine on it; I insert them here also for the benefit of future 
generations.’ 


IV. The Dion appears to have been written not long after 
Synesius’ marriage. It is addressed to the son whose birth 
he expected in the following year. The whole tone of his 
words to the boy suggests that he was the eldest child; indeed, 
if he were not, such a dedication would be hard to account 
for. The book was, therefore, probably composed in 403. 
Dion Chrysostom, from whom it takes its title, was ‘the most 
eminent of the Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire. He wrote ‘in pure Attic Greek,’ 
though his writings are ‘overloaded with the rhetorical em- 
bellishments of the age.’ He was a great traveller, respected 
by the Roman troops, and much admired by Nerva and 


Trajan.® 


‘1. Philostratus, in writing his Lives of the Sophists, divides his 
subject into two classes: the one made up of sophists pure and 
simple ; the other, of philosophers whose eloquence gained for them 
the name of “sophists.” In the latter class he places Dion. 
As regards him, the classification is faulty, for his behaviour was 
precisely the opposite of that of Aristocles; he began as a sophist, 
and ended as a philosopher. He should not have been placed 
side by side with Carneades, Eudoxus, and men of that stamp. 
They were philosophers, and, though their fine style caused them 
to be termed sophists, would not have accepted the title, Plato’s 
dislike of which they probably shared. Dion, on the other hand, 
was both philosopher and sophist. 

‘Philostratus is inconsistent in excusing Dion’s Panegyric on the 
Parrot on the ground that the subject is not unnatural in a 





1 See pp. 509, sq. ; D 
2 See p. 33; and cp. Druon, p. 237; Volkmann, p. 118; and Gardner, — 
p. 178. * Classical Dictionary. a 
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sophist ; for he has already said that Dion was not really a sophist 
at all, while in another passage he declares his inability to classify 
him. The contradictions are immaterial. I would grant that 
Dion was a philosopher who played at being a sophist, if he had 
never attacked philosophy. As a matter of fact, however, he 
was so thorough a sophist as to behave with the greatest effrontery 
towards both philosophy and philosophers—a practice which he 
has adopted in more than one of his writings. 

‘2. When once he attached himself to philosophy, he took up 
its cause, heart and soul; and from that time forward treated even 
sophistic subjects in a statesmanlike manner. ‘The difference of 
the method is at once seen by comparing the funeral orations 
of Aspasia and Pericles, to be found in Plato and Thucydides. 
Each of these, when measured by its own standard, is much 
superior to the other. Dion became a convinced Stoic, and made 
a most practical use of his eloquence. I think that we ought to 
classify all his works according as they were written before, or 
after, his exile, so that we may at once see where he is sophist, 
and where philosopher, and may remove his apparent inconsistency. 
Why, Philostratus actually puts the Panegyric on the Parrot and 
the Huboean in the same category! He first treats him as having 
always been a philosopher, and then, not only allows that he did 
some things in a sophistic style, but even includes among these 
writings of a serious character. If one denies that the Huboean is 
philosophical, it would be hard to discover any composition of 
Dion’s bearing this character. This book describes the happy life, 
and shows that it is independent of wealth. It would have per- 
suaded even Xerxes that his lot was less enviable than that of a 
Kuboean huntsman. Its advice is admirable. It should be placed 
after the treatise On Kingship. 

‘3. Setting aside a Diogenes and a Socrates, and looking at 
things from an ordinary, commonplace, point of view, one could 
not find the really happy life better set forth than it is in the 
Euboean. Dion also speaks of the genuine happiness noticeable in 
a city of the Essenes by the Dead Sea; for, after he became a 
philosopher, everything that he wrote was valuable. It is easy to 
see that he varies. Sometimes he seeks only felicity of expres- 
sion; but in the books of the second period it would be hard to 
find anything shallow—for philosophy cannot endure empty 
phrase-making. Just look at the dignity of the Councillor, or the 
Senator, or any other similar oration of his. They are quite 
different from the Memnon, the Tempe, and his other compositions 
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of that sort. Such is the surprising fate of philosophy, that there 
is no comedy more famous than the Clou/s of Aristophanes. There 
is not one in which the author is so powerful. How well known, 
too, is Aristides’ speech Against I’lato—obeying no recognised 
rules, and yet inexpressibly beautiful! How vigorous, how skil- 
fully adorned, is Dion’s oration Against Philosophers! Still, even 
in his most daring moods, he is timidity itself, compared with 
later rhetoricians. Nearly all his works reveal him as an orator 
of real worth; his style is chastened, and his temper grave. Just 
as his method of expressing himself is always his own—as he acts, 
at one time, the rhetorician ; at another, the statesman—a zealous 
student can invariably detect the author in the subject of any of 
his books, no matter what that subject be. He is the most 
resourceful of sophists, and took great pains in elaborating even 
frivolous themes. 

‘4. I have said this about Dion for the benefit of the son for 
whom I am looking. I want him to study the great philosophers, 
and, by a gradual descent, all the light-hearted trifles composed by 
literary men. He must use Dion asa half-way house, for it is 
only little by little that the strain must be relaxed. The philo- 
sopher ought not to be wanting in culture; he should be a 
genuine Hellene, and well versed in all notable literature. Philo- 
sophy is the Queen of Sciences, and must therefore take an interest 
in them all. The very name “Muses”! shows us that we must 
take them all together. As Apollo presides over the choir of 
Muses, Philosophy superintends all the sciences. 

‘5. In this treatise I designate as “artist” or “man of science” 
the person who cuts off for himself some one particular branch of 
knowledge—as “philosopher,” him who takes to him all knowledge 
as one single whole ; or rather, to deserve the name, he must do 
both this and something more; for Apollo sometimes leads the 
Muses, and sometimes himself sings a solo. By philosophy the 
philosopher will hold communion with the Deity and with himself ; 
he will associate with other men by means of his lesser faculties. 
As for these persons who despise rhetoric and poetry, it seems. 
to me that—so far from being able to attain to such a position as 
this—they are incapable even of managing trifling matters. If 
they cannot express their thoughts, I do not believe that they 
have any thoughts to express. If they fail in the inferior, it is 
improbable that they succeed in the superior ;—besides, just as 





1 yotoa—éduod odoa. 
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the Deity makes earthly copies of the heavenly archetypes, a soul 
of the right kind clothes its concepts in fitting language. Again, 
as a thoroughly cultivated man is able to conceal things sacred, 
the uncultivated will err on this point; either he speaks when he 
should refrain, or he refrains when he should speak. The sophistic 
discourse of the wise Proteus was an admirable plan; his dramatic 
method prevented those who met him from enquiring too deeply 
into his meaning. An affectation of wisdom encourages others to 
be too inquisitive. Something of the nature of Ixion’s Cloud is 
needed. 

‘6. We must be able to attract “the Man in the Street” and 
the cultivated ; and, for this purpose, the Muses are invaluable. 
Menelaus recognised the real Proteus, and desired to penetrate 
deeply into the secrets of Nature; but. then he was a true Hellene. 
The most subtile philosopher must remember that he is still human, 
and that there is a type of man different from Menelaus with which 
also he must come in contact. We are not intelligence alone, but 
intelligence enshrined in an animal nature, and, on account of this 
lower nature, must have pleasure of some sort. Now, literary 
interests are a pleasure which is not too materialistic ; and, if we 
disdain recreation of some such kind as this, may we not fall into 
the very basest things? It is absurd for any human beings to 
profess that they are like gods, and need no relaxation ; they 
must have some, but they should earnestly aim at moderation. 

‘7. I have known of foreigners who have given themselves up 
to contemplation, and adopted the solitary life of strict asceticism. 
But even they have not been able always to live at high pressure. 
Only a very small number can do this, and even those of this 
small number are obliged occasionally to pay attention to the 
world and their physical nature. They look with suspicion on 
this nature, and try to prevent its rising in rebellion. Else, what 
is the meaning of their basket-making? They certainly do not 
philosophise about 7. To avoid falling into idleness (a thing which 
Nature cannot endure), they have adopted this custom, and thus 
cajole the material part of themselves, actually priding themselves 
on the skill and celerity exhibited on their wickerwork. 

‘Yet, the foreign genius has greater power of perseverance than 
the Hellenic. I wish we could do without relaxation ; but, as we 
cannot, let us do our best. We are neither gods, caring nothing 
for pleasure, nor mere animals, devoted to the pleasures of the 
body. We must look for some intermediate point; and surely 
there can be none such superior to literary occupations. The 
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Hellene is here wiser than the foreigner, since his very recreation 
is closely akin to his serious work, and he descends from philo- 
sophy in the same orderly way as he ascended. All his literary 
and scientific amusements are training him for his noblest 
occupation. 

‘In the case of the other men, some of them, no doubt, have 
reached the goal, but not by any regular course. With one 
inspired leap, they have got above Reason; but they never paid 
any regard to Reason ; they simply remained passive, and let 
themselves be acted upon. And, as they mounted in a bound, 
they come down by the run ; there is no care for Reason in their 
behaviour. At one time, they are engaged on the noblest things ; 
at another, they are busy with brushwood! Man is rational ; 
but they have never cultivated the rational faculty. Both we 
and they have the same object in view ; if we attain it, we are on 
an equality. 

‘8. The philosopher of our country proceeds on better lines ; 
his ascent is gradual, and the probability is that he will reach his 
end. Even if he does not attain it, he has at least made progress, 
and therefore excels the majority of human beings toa greater 
extent than they excel cattle. As our system is a natural one, 
more of us are likely to succeed than of them. Some extra- 
ordinarily gifted persons may be able to dispense with method, 
but even they are the better for employing it. Hellenic culture 
does much to ripen less talented natures; among foreigners, it is 
only the geniuses, beings more rare than the Pheenix, that reach 
the goal. It is quite useless for persons devoid of intelligence to 
seek after the Intelligible ; for they have no shrine in which to 
receive the Deity. 

‘The purifying virtues, which turn men away from Matter, 
should be cultivated for the sake of intelligence. These foreigners 
believe that asceticism should be practised, though they cannot 
give any good reason for the conviction. Ve know that it is 
a, means to an end, The soul is not essentially a good thing ; 
it may be good or bad. We must, then, first purify it from 
materialistic passions, and then raise it towards heaven. Man 
must not only become free from wickedness, but actually become 
a god ; and this last is effected by means of intelligence. 

‘9. Virtue, therefore, is only the means ; intelligence the end. 
By the cultivation of virtue we aim at intelligence. This is our 
method; it may not, perhaps, lead us to success, but success is 
most unlikely where the method is not followed. Even those 
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who stop half-way are the better for the length that they have 
gone. 

‘As for those who have somehow discovered that Reason is 
a noble thing, but have never done anything to increase their 
intelligence —we must not laugh at the ridiculous position in 
which they stand; rather, we must pity them for its sadness. 
Their arrogance is unbounded, though they are no wiser than 
sheep! “If we had recognised in you,” let us say to them, 
“natural genius, we should have given you all honour. But, 
seeing that, on the contrary, you do not come up to even ordinary 
men, we must give you the best advice we can. Either keep to 
your knowledge of fucts and ignorance of reasons, and be satisfied 
to be as people in general ; or, if you adopt the nobler course, 
and enquire into reasons, do not rely on yourselves ; you have no 
training, and may fall into some fathomless depth of nonsense. 
Do you rank yourselves above Socrates? Do you fancy that 
theologians are born theologians? If you wish to be philosophers, 
you must go slowly through the whole long course. It is hard 
work, but it has an attractiveness of its own. There is no reason 
to be ashamed of getting one’s learning late ; there is reason to be 
ashamed of ignorance. Yet you remain involved in ignorance, 
and, consequently, have no idea how ignorant you are. Your 
presumption is fearful; your mangling of the Divine nature, 
awful! You would have avoided this—might even have had 
some success—if you had been content with an intermediate 
position. Take warning by the fate which overtook the ambition 
of Icarus.” 

‘10. These words apply to those of my impugners who are 
fellow-countrymen of mine—senseless boasters, in opposition to 
whom I defend the value of elementary teaching in this treatise— 
rather than to the foreigners. Poetry, rhetoric, and such things 
are to be held in esteem, as laying an excellent foundation for 
education—passing us on to the sciences, and through them to 
sublime philosophy—and as affording one a suitable form of 
recreation, which refreshed us after our weariness, and enabled 
us to face renewed toil. Even devotion to the Muses in itself, 
though it be no very great thing, is admirable in its way. Swans 
are not eagles; still, they are delightful. The same bird can- 
not be both eagle and swan, but the same man may be both 
rhetorician and philosopher. 





1 Cp. Isidore, Hpp. 5. 467. 
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‘11. It is easy to abuse what one does not understand. 
Perhaps I may have taken my opponents more seriously than if 
said I should; for many a true word is spoken in jest. I 
began my jesting with the purpose of defending Dion, in order 
that my expected son may have the benefit of his instruction. 
When one jests, one cannot always tell in what direction one 
may be led. The professional orator’s condition is not to be 
envied. Poor man! he must go on speaking, whether the judge 
sleeps or wakes, and must stop when the allotted time is ended. 
Think, too, of the misery of the rhetorician who discourses in the 
theatre! It does not matter what sort of persons he has in 
the audience; he is afraid of them all. He takes endless pains 
to please them, but they refuse to be gratified; they are tired 
of him, and want to get away. J, however, have no stern 
water-clock to pay attention to. I go on as long as [I like, 
and stop when I please, while my brook never ceases to flow. 
I have no master: I follow my own inclinations: I have no 
disciples to deprive me of my freedom. 

‘12. The man who is always speaking has no time to think. 
To neglect serious work, while acting seriously about. trifles, 
is to show that one is losing one’s power. Abortion in matters 
of the Reason is as evil in its result as abortion in physical 
nature. Hence the ready speaker is often a shallow thinker. I 
should not like the responsibility of having to teach, and the 
necessity of being anxious about my reputation as a teacher. 
Why, this is even worse than discoursing in the theatre! i 
associate with what people I please, on what subjects I please— 
helping some, being helped by others. I would rather listen to 
my superiors than have my inferiors listen to me. 

‘13. Under ordinary circumstances (needless to say, there are 
exceptions), one who is a teacher does not desire any one to 
become wise. If any one does, he will do his reputation all the 
mischief he can, in order to be the only person respected. He 
is in a position where he cannot possibly improve. Socrates 
laid no claim to wisdom (for he was wise), and gave himself no 
airs. He was not at all annoyed at the impertinent manner in 
which he was sometimes undervalued ; he was the very essence 
of good-nature. Reputation makes no real difference to a man ; 
public opinion is a matter of no moment. Like Socrates, I speak 
both jestingly and seriously to the son whom I expect to 
have next year. I want him to be both rhetorician and philo- 
sopher, and to respect Socrates, who certainly did not despise 
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grace of language. He considered, however, that Aspasia was 
his superior in this matter. Philosophy recognises the Beautiful 
everywhere, and admires rhetoric and poetry. Socrates culti- 
vated poetry when he was in prison—a time when he was quite 
unlikely to be guilty of frivolity. Why, the speaker of oracles is 
himself a poet. These men, then, who decry fluency, have 
unconsciously set themselves before Aspasia and Socrates—nay, 
before Apollo! I want my boy to gain a wide knowledge of 
literature, and hope that he may not meet with any opponent of 
the Muses, until he is able to do battle with him. I have not 
much to leave my child, beyond my books; and I hope that he 
may be able to make use of them all. 

‘14. I trust he will not be displeased with me for not revising 
the works of Dion; for I have not revised anything of a similar 
character. Pythagoras says that emendations are not to be made 
in books. Now, law is dependent for its validity simply on its 
having been promulgated by the state, not on its persuasiveness. 
The particular law that I allege is not one out of the Roman 
Statute Book (in which case, men must obey it, whether they 
approve of it or not), but comes from a_ philosopher long 
since dead. Accordingly, I must defend its force by means of 
argument. Yet, let me be on my guard against speaking too 
seriously. ; 

‘15. Pythagoras, then—or some disciple or other of his—says 
that it would be an excellent thing for the intelligence to be 
self-sufficing, and capable of attending to any profession what- 
ever. But persons who possess such an intelligence, and can 
teach without having learnt, are quite exceptional. The whole 
object of books is to call out our ability into active exercise. 
As the very difficulty of problems trains our resourcefulness, 
corrupt books strengthen the intellectual powers. 

‘16. This is why the Pythagorean dictum condemns emenda- 
tions in books. It considers the reading of unrevised manuscripts 
more suited to the youthful intellect than even the study of plane 
geometry. It is the same sort of treatment as that which is 
adopted by eagles with their nestlings. They carry them when 
necessary, but make them use their own wings whenever they 
can. I often try to discover the way in which a book is going 
to turn out through my own faculty of reasoning. Then I 
compare the conclusion at which I have arrived with what is 
actually written; frequently, with most satisfactory results. On 
one occasion I read an important work aloud, interspersing 
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remarks of my own here and there—remarks quite unpremcditated. 
My audience praised the work enthusiastically, and particularly 
for the additions which J had made to it! I think that that is 
a very fair test of the accuracy of my line of thought. I am 
very fond of imitating poetical compositions in all kinds of styles, 
both short and elaborate works.’ 


In Ep. 153 our author tells Hypatia that he wrote the 
Dion in answer to the charge, brought against him by wearers 
of both white and dusky cloaks, of degrading philosophy by 
paying too much attention to his style. We understand (as 
is usually done) the former to mean Pagan philosophers; the 
latter, Christian monks.! 

Later in the letter Synesius makes a further distinction 
among his Heathen opponents, whom he divides into (@) 
public teachers, who can talk day and night, when they have 
nothing to say; and (b) would-be sages, who put on an air of 
studied gravity, and hardly utter a syllable except to swear 
in heavy Platonic fashion. Both of these Heathen classes he 
speaks of as ‘ sophists.’ 

His book is directed against the talkativeness of the one set 
of detractors, and the silence of the other. 

It is clear from the Dion itself that both Pagans and 
Christians are referred to in the composition. (The foreign 
ascetics, who find their recreation in basket-making,? can 
hardly be anything but the Egyptian monks.) Volkmann 
is convinced that in it we have a determined attack on 
Christianity. ‘He was too much under the influence of the 
Hellenic traditions of his family and enthusiasm for the 
teaching of Hypatia to assume anything but a_ hostile 
attitude towards Christianity. Now he found himself 
compelled to attack it controversially.’* ‘At the time when 
he wrote his Dion, Christianity in his eyes was a philosophy 
of barbarians. ’* 





1 See p. 424. 2 Dion, 7. 
3 Volkmann, p. 120. Cp. zbed. p. 112. 4 Ibid. p. 136. 
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But surely this idea of Volkmann’s is an error. There 
is, as we have said,! no proof that Hypatia had any really 
hostile feeling towards Christianity, as such; and there is 
nothing whatever in the Dion to show that Synesius ever 
had. The nearest approach to such a thing in this book 
(and, in truth, it is very far removed from anything of the 
sort) is the fact that he looks upon the monks’ method of 
pursuing philosophy as a mistaken one. If there is any- 
thing Christian here decried by him, it is nothing more 
than the system of Eastern monachism. Even if he calls 
the monks ‘barbarians,’ as Volkmann and Druon?® say, he 
does not speak slightingly of the religion which they profess. 
However, we do not believe that by the word BdapBapou he 
means anything more than ‘foreigners. He contrasts the 
philosophic method of his Hellenic countrymen (let us not 
forget that, though a Libyan, he regards himself as a Dorian 
treek) with that of the Christian Egyptians, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, but without in any way speaking 
contemptuously of them. On the contrary, his treatment of 
the monks is altogether gentler than his feeling towards 
the philosophasters and sophists. He does not think these 
Christians well advised, but he can make allowance for 
them. He grants that, in some few instances, they may 
attain their object. For the other section of his opponents 
he is, throughout, full of scorn. Druon well remarks that 
he speaks respectfully of the monks, though he thinks their 
very nationality places them on a lower level than his 
own race;? and Volkmann himself holds that the Amus 
and Antonius put in honourable juxtaposition with Zoroaster 
and Hermes Trismegistus * were Christian monks.° 





1 p. 398. 2 p. 243. 

3 Druon, pp. 207, 209, 243. 4 Dion, 9. 

5 Volkmann, p. 187, note *. Pétau says the same of Amus. Amus 
(?Ayods) is also mentioned with reverence in Dion, 8. Socrates (4. 23), who 
calls him ’Auodv, says that he extended and improved the hermitages in 
Egypt. His cell was on the Nitrian mountain. Sozomen (1. 14) gives his 
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We conclude that Synesius had no intention of writing a 
polemic against Christianity in the Dion (if such was his aim, 


name as ’Avoiv and ’Auois (perhaps ‘Ammon’ is the nearest English equivalent 
for the Egyptian form), and speaks of him in the same laudatory tone. Both 
historians say that, in deference to the wishes of his friends, he married, 
but both he and his wife at once adopted the monastic life. Antonius 
(who lived at the same time, but at a distance of several days’ journey) is 
said to have seen, at the moment of Ammon’s death, a vision of his soul 
being carried by Angels into Heaven (there seems a little confusion in the 
mind of Sozomen regarding the Intermediate State), escorted by celestial 
psalmody (Socrates and Sozomen, locc. citt.). Antonius was seen to carry on 
contests with demons; he also worked miracles. S. Athanasius wrote a 
book on him (Socrates, 1. 21), or perhaps it might be more correct to say 
that such a biography was written under the patriarch’s supervision 
(Robertson, vol. ii. p. 2, note ®). Robertson says (‘bid.) that Antonius ‘ had 
learnt to read and write his native Coptic, but never acquired even 
the alphabet of Greek’; but the only ancient authority which he gives for 
this statement is ‘Soz. 1. 13.’ (The Canon further says that he could not 
speak Greek. He refers to the Athanasian Life—a work which we have not 
seen, and as to which we can therefore express no opinion.) In the chapter 
quoted, however, Sozomen says nothing about Coptic in Antonius’ case, nor, 
so far as we know, in any other part of his history. His words are ypduuara 
dé odd€ Hricraro obdé éOavuagev, the natural rendering of which is ‘ Neither 
had he learnt to read, nor did he think highly of reading.’ (Liddell and 
Scott give ypduuara éricracac as one of the common expressions for ‘to have 
learnt to read.’) Yet, if this is his meaning, Sozomen is not consistent 
with himself; for, earlier in this same chapter, he observes that Con- 
stantine showed especial favour to Antonius, and encouraged him to write 
to him, while in 2. 31 he adds that the monk wrote to him several times to 
urge on him the duty of recalling 8. Athanasius from exile. If Robertson’s 
view is right, Sozomen would mean (though he does not say so) that 
Antonius could not read Greek, but wrote to the Emperor in Coptic—in which 
case the letters would probably require interpretation. Perhaps, however, it 
may be permissible to translate the historian’s words quoted above as: 
‘Neither did he possess learning, nor did he think highly of learning’ (see 
Liddell and Scott under ypduua, iv. and érlcraya, ii. 2); i.e. he could read, 
but his education was only of a very elementary kind. A story told by 
Socrates suits either opinion (4. 23). Being asked on one occasion by a 
philosopher how he managed to live without the help of books, Antonius 
referred him to the ‘ book who runs may read,’ saying, ‘ Nature is my book ; 
whenever I please, I may read in it the words of God.’ It is possible that 
Synesius may be alluding to this characteristic of the monk (though, if it be 
so, he wrongly puts Ammon for Antonius. The former could read, and did 
read; for it was by reading to his bride from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians that he persuaded her to become a nun—Socrates, loc. cit.), 
when he says: ‘A person like Amus the Egyptian, who did not discover 
the use of letters, but spoke critically of it’ (dmotos ’Awods 6 Alyirrios obdk 
éfeipev, adN’ Expwe xpelav ypauydtrwv—Dion, 8). A scholion, quoted by 
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he failed lamentably). He disparaged the manner of life to 
which the Egyptian monks devoted themselves; but it is plain 
that he did not understand their object. He imagined that, 
like Pagan philosophers, their chief care was to train the 
intellect; but, since what they really desired was an increased 
spirituality, his depreciation of their method is quite futile. 
He falls, in fact, into the very error which he reprobates 
in his opponents, and ‘abuses that with which he is not 
acquainted,’ ? 

The principal object of the book appears to be to maintain 
the thesis that the perfect philosopher should be a man of 
wide reading and genuine culture. 

V. The same year Synesius composed his book On Dreams? 
—an odd and a fanciful production, to the writing of which he 
believed himself to lave been divinely instigated. He was 
much pleased with it himself, and the fact that it is now extant 
seems to show that Hypatia also regarded it with approval (for 
he apparently hints that its publication should depend on the 
nature of the criticism which she gave of it*). We admit that 
to us it is the least attractive of his writings. It is involved and 
obscure; but, no doubt, the is ac is much to blame for this. 


Baten, veniiine ine expression as dignttying that he did not himself make 
use of ypduuara, but declared that they were necessary to men of inferior 
intelligence, so as to fill up what was naturally lacking in them. (Ov« 
EXpHTaTO avros ypdupacw, a\N drepivaro TovTous SeicOar ypayudrwv, olrwes ov 
héyebos etrixnoay vod, iva Thy Tod vod &devay évredOev émavopOdvra.) There is 
no difficulty in accounting for a Heathen philosopher’s putting the name of 
one Christian monk in the place of that of another.—So far in this note we 
have spoken on the assumption that ‘Amus the Egyptian’ was the monk ; 
but we do not believe the theory to be correct. A passage in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, pp. 274, sq. (see p. 559) was, we take it (after Krabinger), what 
our author had in his mind. He meant Jhamus the Egyptian king, and 
confused his name with that of the god Ammon. Antonius we accept as 
the Christian monk, 8S. Antony. 

1 Ol kal KakojOws drodidpdoxovor Tov eheyxov THs duadias, TH KaTrapetyew éml 
TH Nodoplay ay jyvojxacw.—Dion, 11. 

* Hp. 153. It should be remarked that in this letter neither the Dion nor 
the On Dreams is actually mentioned by name; but they are described in 
such a way that there can be no doubt what are the particular works 
spoken of. 3 Ibid. 
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It begins with a preface, in which he says that, after the 
example of Plato, he has concealed weighty philosophical 
matters under a somewhat trivial exterior, so as to keep 
important discoveries from being lost, and prevent their being 
profaned by the gaze of the uninitiated. Whether he has 
been successful in his work, he leaves it to his readers to 
decide. 


‘1, If dreams give men hints of future events, we must not 
expect their meaning to be self-evident ; their very want of clear- 
ness makes us believe their value. While gods attain the greatest 
objects without labour, men can reach nothing without it. The 
superiority of God over man, and man over beast, is due to know- 
ledge—a gift which the Deity possesses by nature, but which man 
can gain, to any full extent, only through divination. The 
ordinary person knows only the present, and guesses at the future. 
Homer tells us that, even among the gods, it is his superior know- 
ledge (resulting from his greater age) which makes Zeus their 
ruler; just as we learn from philosophy that the gods are nothing 
else than intelligences. Thus the wise man is akin to the Deity, 
as he seeks for knowledge and busies himself about intelligence— 
the very essence of the Divine nature. 

‘9. This shows that divination is one of the best studies culti- 
vated by man. The universe is a single living creature ; and its 
various parts, being therefore closely connected together, use one 
another as means for manifesting themselves. The universe is 
like a great book, written in different languages, which wise men 
read—some more, some less, according to their degrees of ability. 
Thus wise men read the future, some through one kind of divina- 
tion, others through another; for, since the universe is all in 
sympathy and harmony, its parts—as members of a single whole— 
must be mutually related. Perhaps the skill of wizards comes 
from their understanding the connection subsisting between the 
different parts. The cosmic gods can be attracted by the use of 
material objects, because these objects are nearly related to them. 

‘The universe is not a simple, but a complex, unit—a vast 
harmony of combined concords and discords. It was a mistake 
when Archimedes longed for a spot outside the earth, in order that 
he might try his weight against that of the earth. If he had 
found such a spot, his wisdom would there have been useless to 
him ; it is only in the world that our knowledge about the world 
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is of any avail. The extra-cosmic gods cannot be attracted, having 
no affinity for the universe. Intelligence knows nothing of passion ; 
and it is only that which is capable of passion which can be 
attracted. It is the multiplicity of things diverse and the oneness 
of things akin, in the universe, which provide us with abundant 
Mysteries and forms of divination. The law forbids me to deal 
with Mysteries ; but there is no similar prohibition with regard to 
divination. 

‘3, [ have already spoken highly of the practice in general ; 
and will go on to treat in detail of its best form, premising that, 
as uncertainty is a characteristic of the whole practice, we are not 
to consider it an argument against any one of the various kinds. 
Why, this very uncertainty corresponds to the unspeakable secret 
in Mysteries, and is therefore a thing to be held in reverent 
esteem. Oracles themselves are obscure ; and is not the god who 
speaks them called “the Ambiguous ” ¢ 

‘Divination by means of dreams is ¢he one kind of instruction 
to which we ought to give our most earnest attention ; it comes 
from within us, and is derived from our own individual souls. 
The soul has in its possession the forms of things which are coming 
into existence, and puts forward those of them which are fitting. 
We do not perceive those which are in the original soul, till 
they are thus put forward. This setting forth of images appears 
to be a peculiar sort of life of its own; it has its own organs of 
sense, quite distinct from those of the body, and, possibly, of a 
higher nature, since they bring us into contact with the gods. 
Hence, I am not at all surprised at many of the wonderful events 
in real life which have resulted from dreams ;! but I do consider it 
a marvel, when dreams have taught philosophy to a person who 
has had no philosophical tastes. If any one thinks such a thing 
impossible, let him hear the words of the poet, in which we are 
assured that, while teaching given in a state of waking is from a 
human source, that given in sleep is from a divine. 

‘4. Take this as a proof of the value of this dream-life against 
those who, while practising means of divination disowned by 
oracles, despise dreams as a thing common to all men. Why, the 





1°KO & eywye . . . bcos tarvos iarpds é&dvrn Ti vdcov éroincev. Cp. 
Sophocles, Fragment 207 :— 
éxelyns Umvov latpov vécou, 
and Euripides, Orestes, 211 :— 
& pidov Urvov OédynTpov, émrlkoupov vécov. 
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best gifts are those which are most common. If it is a blessed 
thing actually to sev the Deity, it is still more blessed to attain to 
Him through the dream-sight. The Imagination is the highest 
and most general organ of sense; and what we call “ the senses ” 
are only its servants or instruments. Perception by means of the 
senses, therefore, is of a somewhat animal character; that by 
means of the Imagination is more divine. It is unreasonable to 
attach too much importance to perceptions received through the 
organs of sense; for these last may give inaccurate impressions, 
and need to be taken care of, to prevent such a thing. The 
Imagination also must be guarded, if its perceptions are to be 
distinct. Philosophy tells us how to take the requisite pre- 
cautions, and how to make this faculty capable of welcoming a 
god within it. Any one who keeps it pure, by leading a natural 
life, finds it ready to hand when he wishes to use it. For this 
faculty is in sympathy with the soul, which rests upon it. As the 
soul becomes good, the Imagination grows thin and ethereal ; as it 
becomes bad, grows thick and earthly. This faculty stands mid- 
way between Reason and absence of Reason, and is a debatable 
ground between the body and the incorporeal. It is through if 
that things divine come into contact with the lowest things. 
Consequently, its own exact nature is a thing difficult to define 
philosophically. 

‘5. The Imagination is to be found throughout Nature—even in 
the irrational creatures, in which it takes the place of Reason. 
Even in them it gets purified ; and it forms the actual essence of 
whole races of demons. To man the faculty generally comes 
either alone or with some other faculty of less extent. It is only 
very rarely that we can gain our thoughts without impression ; but 
it is a glorious thing to be able to do so. 

‘This animal spirit, or spiritual soul’ (i.e. the Imagination), 
‘becomes both god, and demon, and image ; and it is in # that the 
soul pays its penalty. Philosophy speaks of souls being prepared 
hy a course of transmigrations, the Imagination being made light 
in weight, or being polluted, by the good or bad disposition of the 
soul. According to its heat and dryness, or thickness and moist- 
ness, it is attracted by natural forces, and either raised aloft or 
pressed down. In the region beneath the earth is the place where 
moist spirits are punished by spending an unhappy life. By 
several lives of this kind the soul may be purified and arise again. 
When first it comes down to earth, it embarks on this animal 
spirit, as on a boat, and, through it, is brought into contact with 
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Matter. The soul’s object is to take this spirit back with her ; for, 
if she were to abandon it and leave it behind on earth—the pro- 
perty, as it is, of another—the manner of her return would bring 
disgrace on her. It is natural that the soul, once joined to this 
spirit, should either be in agreement with it, or influence it, or be 
influenced by it—so that the animal spirit may cause an injury to 
the soul. If the soul be thus evil-affected, it needs repentance to 
bring about its restoration ; for the worst of misfortunes is to be 
unconscious of the existence of an evil which is present with us. 
For the person who wishes to be purified has means of attaining 
his end; but, if his will be inactive, no purificatory rites can do 
good. 

‘ Misfortunes are beneficial, and prosperity exerts an evil influ- 
ence on one. The intelligent are led to believe more firmly in 
Providence by the very things which make the unintelligent dis- 
believe in it.! | The soul comes down into the world to act as a 
free servant ; but, only too often, it becomes an actual slave. If 
we yield to the seductions of Matter, it is afterwards most difficult 
to get free from it. In this contest we require all our strength, 
we require all the help of Heaven. This is the kind of contest 
which is related under the form of the story of the Labours of 
Heracles. Those who take part in it receive from the god who 
rules over Matter lives in which evil, not mingled with good, is 
the chief element. 

‘The soul, which did not quickly return to the heavenly region 
from which it was sent down to earth, has to go through many 
lives of wandering, weighed down as it is by its animal spirit. 
When it reascends, it brings up whatever it brought down thence. 

‘6, This idea may be accepted or rejected. As for the corporeal 
essence’ (i.c. the Imagination), ‘there can be no question that in 
the upward flight of the soul it too participates. But, between 
the lowest and highest positions, there are countless intermediate 
regions, through which soul and spirit must pass together. When 
the soul reaches its zenith, it has the divine attribute of perfect 
truth; when it falls, it speaks falsely. In the intermediate con- 
dition, it is likely to be partly true, partly false. 





. ‘ Vemos, que vibran victoriosas palmas 
Manos inicuas ; la virtud gimiendo 
Del triunfo en el injusto regocijo. 


Esto decia yo, cuando riendo 
Celestial ninfa aparecié, y me dijo : 
4 Ciego, es la tierra el centro de las almas?’ 
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‘In a human being, where the Imagination is pure, distinct, and 
receptive of impressions both in sleep and in the state of wake- 
fulness, there is a good soul. The character of the animal spirit is 
best detected in the images which it puts forth, when it is un- 
affected by the body. We must prevent its wandering; and, to 
this end, must cultivate the intellect, so that a divine spirit may 
be brought into association with the soul. Nature will not endure 
a vacuum ; and, if there be no divine spirit there, an evil one must 
enter. ‘The one is the destiny of the pious; the other, that of the 
polluted. 

‘7. In order to show the utility of divination by means of 
dreams, I have carefully elaborated the question of the nature 
of Imagination. It is still more than a useful thing ; it is a kind of 
practice of piety. Asa means towards this kind of divination, men 
have sometimes cultivated self-denial, and thus, without originally 
intending it, become more religious and been united to God. So 
far from its being true that the soul which has been attached to 
the Deity is at a disadvantage in earthly things, through its having 
been privileged to handle what is better, it is able to look at lower 
matters in a much clearer way than if it were involved in them. It 
is, in fact, able to ‘descend without descending.” I desire to have 
this sort of divination for myself, and to leave it to my children, 
To practise it one need not pack up and go abroad ; one has but 
to wash one’s hands, offer a prayer, and fall asleep. 

‘8. Ask thus for a dream, and the distant god is with you, if 
you be worthy, ina moment. Sometimes he comes to those who 
have merely gone to sleep without any previous preparations. 
Some methods of initiation into Mysteries are very costly, and 
both expense and good fortune are requisite for those who would 
secure the rare implements demanded by them. What private 
citizen could afford to indulge in such things? Dreams, on the 
contrary, are open to rich and poor, high and low alike. There 
is about this method of divination something kindly, philosophic, 
pious, divine. One great virtue possessed by it is that it does not 
in the least interfere with our work. We are obliged to sleep; 
and, sleeping, we dream, and have the desirable added to the 
necessary—well-being to being. The other ways of gaining fore- 
knowledge claim the greater part of our time, and we must be 
satisfied if they allow us some small portion of it for other pur- 
poses. If one were to devote one’s attention entirely to one of . 
these other purposes, one would find it hard to derive a benefit 
with regard to it from divination. Mysteries cannot be celcbrated 
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always and everywhere ; nor is it easy to carry the needful instru- 
ments about with one. Their number is enormous (and many 
persons have lately been imprisoned for employing them). Such 
methods of divination, too, I am convinced, are hateful to the 
Deity ; for there is something of the nature of violence and im- 
patience about them. In addition to all the other objections to 
them, there is the fact that, in going abroad, those who make use 
of them have, so to speak, to leave their skill behind, on account 
of the difficulty of taking all the supplies with them. 

‘In divination by dreams, each person is his own instrument ; 
do what he will, the oracle is always at hand. No law can forbid 
this sort of divination; no despot could be foolish or impious 
enough to order the banishment of sleep from his realm. Any 
one, then, whatever may practise this art. To all it comes a ready 
prophetess, a good adviser, a being that publishes no secrets. All 
the benefits wrought by hope and fear are to be derived from 
dreams, and no other thing gives so much encouragement to hope 
—hope, the only thing which makes life worth living!! Hope 
makes the captive think himself the triumphant general of a 
victorious army. His state is a reality to the man who dreams, 
a dream to the man who is awake. 

‘It is the Imagination which gives us all these good things. 
Waking hopes are deceptive ; not so, those which come in dreams 
—they are of great practical worth. Divination by dreams 
strengthens our hope. Penelope was quite wrong in her twofold 
classification of dreams ; she should have held them all to be true. 
But, then, she had no wisdom on the subject ; nay, even her senses 
led her astray. I believe that Homer really meant that the error 
was in the persons who had the dreams, not in the dreams them- 
selves. Even Agamemnon’s dream was not false; he simply 
misunderstood it. But this is enough in praise of dreams. 

‘9. It might seem ungrateful, if, while showing as I have done 
that this form of divination is most helpful in all kinds of pro- 
fessions and under all circumstances, I were to omit to mention 
the benefits which it has conferred on me personally. It is 
extremely serviceable in the study of philosophy, enabling us often, 





: ‘ Sweet Hope! through sorrow’s blasting day 
Thy meek-eyed light kind solace can impart, 
Give to departing joy a lingering ray, 
And cheer with promised good the drooping heart ; 
With radiant hands life’s sable clouds remove, 
And ere the future dawns its blessings prove.’ 
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when asleep, to surmount difficulties which, in our waking state, are 
quite beyond our powers.! It has helped me in the composition 
of books, and exerted a very chastening influence on my literary 
style. I have also found its usefulness in matters connected with 
the chase, in which it has prevented my giving up after being dis- 
appointed of my quarry, and put me in the way of capturing many 
wild creatures. 

‘My life has been principally devoted to study and sport, except 
for the three years during which I held the unwelcome post of 
ambassador. Even at that time this art was invaluable to me, as 
it gave me warning of magical plots against me, and helped me to 
escape them; it was also of assistance to the cities with whose 
interests I was entrusted, and made me face the Emperor with 
greater courage than any other Hellene has ever yet displayed in 
his presence. 

‘Unlike the rest of the deities, this one aids all persons impar- 
tially. Whena soul is free from the commonplace sensations of 
the waking state, the cosmic god associates with it, owing to the 
fact that both he and it have a common source. 

‘10. The more divine kind of dreams consists of those which are 
plainest. This kind can, under all ordinary circumstances, come 
only to the virtuous. The kind that is most frequently seen is the 
enigmatic, and in its interpretation skill is needed. Its origin is 
an uncouth one, and therefore it is very much lacking in clearness. 

‘Of all things—past, present, and future-—in Nature there 
stream off images. Of all these images the Imagination is the 
clearest mirror. These most indefinite things wander aimlessly 
about, and, when they find any anzmul spirit, seize on it, and make 
it their home. The images of pust things are clear, and only 
become indistinct through lapse of time. The images of things 
present are much clearer still; those of things future, even more 
indefinite. Science is therefore needed in dealing with things 
future, on account of the indistinct appearance of their images ; 
but these images are of a wonderful nature, as they have come 
into existence from things which themselves are not yet in 
existence. 





| Synesius was long anterior to the mathematician who, having, as he 
thought, in a dream discovered the formula for squaring the circle (was it?), 
bounded out of bed, and wrote it down before he forgot it—only to learn in 
the morning that the solution of the problem appeared to be :— 
‘Walker on one leg, walker on two, 
Something to live for, something to do.’ 
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‘11. Let me speak now of the method by which the science is 
to be attained. The divine spirit must be so prepared as to be 
deemed worthy to be superintended by intelligence and by a god, 
so that it may not admit indefinite images. It must be trained 
by philosophy, which sets it free from the dominion of passions, 
and by a temperate manner of life. This is easy to desire, but 
very hard to accomplish. Therefore, as I wish every one to profit 
by sleep, let us seek for definiteness in the indefinite, and 
organise a science for dealing with images. 

‘In the affairs of daily life, we notice some particular fact often 
followed by another equally particular. As often, then, as we 
see the former, we expect to see the latter after it. So in dreams ; 
—if a man often sees a certain vision, and does not remark what 
it has been that, in the past, this vision indicated, he is living in 
a senseless manner. When the air is perfectly clear, we predict 
storms from halos round the moon, arguing from previous 
experience. 

‘Thus in all things Aristotle and Reason assure us that per- 
ception produces memory: memory, experience : and experience, 
science. Let us proceed by this method in dealing with dreams. 
Many books have been written on the subject,! but their value 
seems to me infinitesimal. 

‘In dealing with Nature, we can obtain a general science, to 
the laws of which the various parts of Nature are amenable; 
because, on the whole, the differences between the parts are very 
shght. But this does not hold good of the Imagination, since 
in their earliest origin some things are diverse from others; and 
the Zimaeus accordingly assigns a star as consort to each soul, 
Their dwelling in Matter causes the souls to degenerate in varying 
degrees, and to bring more or less of defilement upon the spirit. 
In this condition, they take up their abode in bodies, and both 
the spirit and the animal nature suffer continual mischief—the 
latter naturally, the former unnaturally. There is nothing so 
easy to turn as spirit. 

‘Spirits, then, are so different from each other, that they 
cannot be considered by one invariable method. Is it possible 
for mirrors, both true and distorted, to reflect an image in pre 
cisely the same way? To hold such an opinion is to declare that 
one has not at all made a philosophical study of the spirit. I do 

? As writers of such works, Druon (p. 220) mentions Antipho, Chrysippus, 
and Antipater. 
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not deny that a likeness subsists even in dissimilar things ; but, 
when the indistinct is forcibly parted asunder, it becomes still 
more indistinct. 

‘12. It is useless to look for one general set of laws common 
to all; each individual must regard himself as the material of his 
science. Let him make a mental note of the events of his life 
and the visions which preceded them. Even foolish people take 
an interest in dreams; and anybody who has reached maturity 
should have collected such abundant principles for his science as 
tostand in no need of any other soothsayer. One ought to keep 
both a “day-book ” and a “ night-book ” (if the state permit such 
a novelty), and so have memoranda of what goes on in one’s 
ordinary life and in one’s dreams. I have tried to show that the 
life of Imagination is better or worse, according to the state of 
health in which the spirit finds itself. 

‘It has been said that ‘“day-books” teach men to speak well on 
any subject, owing to their including both great and trivial 
matters among their contents. How far better in this line would 
“night-books” be, considering the fantastic and impossible things 
which they set forth! None but an eminent rhetorician could 
treat well of all the marvels which Imagination brings together 
at one and the same moment. 

‘The feelings and prejudices entertained in dreams find their 
way into real life. A dream places all kinds of contradictory 
states before us, together. Imagination thus sets them forth ; 
but how is any one to describe them? No stern law can prevent 
the magnificent flights of fancy in which a sleeping person 
indulges. In sleep, he holds converse with stars, and associates 
with the gods who are invisible in the world ; he understands 
even the inarticulate sounds of the lower animals. Just imagine 
what it would be to attempt a description of all this! 

‘13. Fables are a mere slight imitation of dreams; yet sophists 
have considered fables useful in teaching men to speak. Fable 
might be the starting-point: dream, the end; and by studying 
dreams a person would become, not only more eloquent, but 
actually wiser. 

‘Let any one, then, who can afford time and money, write down 
the events of both his waking and his sleeping moments. Let 
him meditate on the meaning of what he has written, and he will 
find that he has been collecting together the kind of divination 
which I have extolled. Graceful diction is a pleasant recreation 
to the philosopher ; to the rhetorician, it is his chief aim. 
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‘What a mistake to go on declaiming, in most impassioned 
manner, on the subject of persons, either dead and gone, or 
mythical! If one continues till the age of ninety arguing fictitious 
causes, will one ever take up with the Truth? Such rhetoricians 
make the means an end, turning their academic exercises into 
serious contests. Why, there are men who can speak when they 
have no subject on which to speak! They ought to have imitated 
Alcaeus and Archilochus, and employed their beautiful language 
in describing their own lives—if they cannot, like Homer and 
Stesichorus, use their gifts for the benefit of others, content that 
nothing should be known of themselves but their talent, 

‘Whoever, then, desires immortality and knows that he can 
write well, must boldly pursue the subject which I have treated 
unconventionally.1 Let him trust his reputation to the future ; 
he will gain his wish, if his task be in accordance with the will 
of Heaven.’ 


Dreaming has been, at all times, a mystery on which men 
have desired, if possible, to gain some definite knowledge. 
Even at the present day, both the student of natural science 
and the metaphysician are interested in trying to account for 
it and to discover its meaning, 

But Synesius goes much farther than any one is likely to 
go now, in his feeling that there is something actually religious 
in the attempt to unveil the future by means of dreams. He 
seems to consider that the same dream may often occur, and 
the same events often succeed it; but he gives no instance of 
such a twofold improbability having ever happened to himself, 
Yet, short of such a thing taking place, how is one to argue 
in the matter at all? With most of us, our dreams are 
always varying; we frequently think that we see some little 
connection between some of their details and something that, 
when awake, we have previously dwelt on; we do not often 
observe any relation between them and anything that follows 
(though the reason may partly be that we do not take 





 “THegally’ would be the natural translation (ueTiTw Ti TapavopouLer ny 
Up’ hay cvyypapiy Oappav is the original), but that Synesius has plainly said 
that divination by means of dreams was not illegal. 
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sufficient care to notice whether such a thing happens). 
Possibly he does not hold that there is any closer relation 
than that between A and B. A is not the cause of B; but B 
naturally succeeds A. . 

Synesius gives us no rules, he unfolds no system for dealing 
with this subject, except that he advises us to be on the 
watch for the occurrence of the extreme Improbable, and bids 
us, when that has arisen, invent our method, each one for 
himself. We forgive him. He wrote the On Dreams in part 
of a single night. The worthy man may not have been quite 
at his best, under such circumstances. There is much of the 
nightmare about the treatise itself; it has the alarming 
appearance of the 

‘ Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek.’ 

Again, does our author mean us to take him seriously, when 
he says that dreams have helped him in the composition of 
books and in the chase? He ought to have been more explicit, 
if he wanted to make converts. And what are we to think of 
the philosophy which speaks of people becoming religious 
unintentionally, and, as it were, by mistake ?1—which actually 
finds a moral quality in the Imagination? However, Synesius 
has admitted that he wrote in a hurry. Let us accept his 
excuse, even if he intended it not as an excuse, and set aside 
this confused? and disappointing book. He may have been 
prouder of it than of much that he wrote; let us at least be 








1 If our friend has spoken thoughtlessly here, one of his modern com- 
mentators appears to act no more wisely. Is Lapatz (p. 394) writing in 
Synesian style, when he suggests the possibility of a bishop’s improving the 
characters of his clergy without their being aware of the process ? 

2 Druon (p. 217) has much assisted our imperfect understanding of the 
On Dreams, and at the same time shown Synesius’ own uncertainty in the 
matter, by bringing together the different terms used in the treatise to 
designate the Imagination. It is called gavracia, 7d pavtactixdy, payvtacriKdy 
mvetua, PavTacTixy ovcia, cwuariKh ovata, Oeomécrov cdma, akijpaTor cua, ddrovyos 
Wuxi, Yuxikoy mvedua, mvevparixh puxy, MpBrov cua Puxijs, eldwrov, eldwhik) 
dvo.s, and possibly even receives other names. 

3 See also pp. 89, sqq., for the On Dreams. 
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thankful that he wrote much of which he had better reason to 
be proud.! 

VI. As to the period at which the Panegyric on Baldness was 
written, the only fact which seems to us unquestionable is 
that it must have been while Synesius was still a Heathen. 
In it he speaks of certain deadly sins in a way which—though 
he shows no sympathy for them and treats them contemptu- 
ously—would be altogether too light in any Christian, more 
especially a bishop. He also says, apparently of this book, 
that he had introduced into it many of the characteristics 
which marked his serious writings. These words can refer 
to nothing else than the Neo-Platonic opinions as to (a) Nature 
and Intelligence ;* (6) the different grades of gods; (c) the 
World-Soul, and the individual souls which emanate from it; 
(7) souls in the stars;* and (¢) charms for attracting cosmic 
gods. If he really held these convictions at the time when 
he wrote, it is manifest that he was then a Pagan. 

It is very probable that the date is to be placed after his 
embassy; for the book mentioned in Ep. 1° was sent to 
Nicander to be criticised by him previously to its publication, 
and Nicander was one of his Constantinopolitan friends. The 
probability is increased, if the work anonymously alluded to 
in Hp. 74 is the same;7 for that letter is addressed to another 
friend connected with the capital. It runs: ‘I sent you 
my book wrought in Attic style, a piece of careful workman- 
ship. Ifit meets with the approbation of Pylaemenes, most 





. A far saner rationale of dreams is given in a few words by his friend 
S. Isidore in Epp. 1. 9. 


2 Ep. 1. 3 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
4 Ibid. 8. 5 Ibid. 10. 


° Synesius gives no name to this composition, but what he says of it is 
appropriate to the Panegyric on Baldness ; and with this all authorities seem 
to identify it. Pétau on Hp. 1; Druon, p. 259; Volkmann, p. 152; 
Lapatz, p. 378. 

? The books referred to in Hpp. 1 and 74 are identified by Druon, Joc. cit. ; 
Lapatz, p. 115; and, apparently, Volkmann (p. 152), who gives a quotation 
from Ep. | as if it came from Fp, 74. 
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discerning of audiences, this very fact commends it to succeed- 
ing times. But, if it shall appear in no way worthy of serious 
attention, I suppose one may amuse oneself with trifles 2’ 

Druon? thinks that the Panegyric must have been composed 
before the Dion, and before Synesius’ marriage, and therefore 
places it in 401 or 402.2 Lapatz cannot set it later than 403, 
as that is the date which he gives to Zp. 1.2 Miss Gardner #4 
is uncertain whether to regard it as having preceded or 
followed the Dion. Volkmann also expresses himself un- 
decided, but inclines to think that it followed,> and mentions 
Clausen as holding that the work was written probably not 
long before 405,° while Krabinger, he says,’ agrees with Druon 
in dating it before the marriage of its author. 

It is evident that there are insufficient grounds for settling 
on any very precise date. That it was composed after the 
embassy seems fairly made out, and its thorough-going Neo- 
Platonism shows that it cannot have been produced at the time 
when Synesius was gradually drawing towards Christianity. 
So far as we can venture on a date, we should think that 
the most likely one is somewhere between 403 and 405, 
The treatise is dealt with, and a summary of it appears, in 
Chapter viii. 

VII. The so-called 57th Letter, which probably belongs to 
the first year of Synesius’ episcopate (410), is really a public 
speech § in denunciation of the wickedness of Andronicus. Its 
argument is as follows :— 


‘Divine Providence hates the forces which work evil in the 





1 p. 259, note 2, 

? One of the reasons why he puts it before Synesius’ marriage is that our 
author, while saying that he believes that mother and sisters admire a man’s 
good looks ($ 1), does not include wives. But might not a similar use 
be made of the words, ‘Those for whose sake we risk ourselves on the 


campaign... I mean daughters and wives’. . . ($21), to show that he 
was already married and had at least one daughter not otherwise known ? 
3 Lapatz, p. 143. Sepscolls 5 Volkmann, p. 151. 
© bid. Pelee. 7 Ibid. p. 154. 


5 Druon (p. 172) thinks that it was delivered in the church at Ptolemais. 
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world, though It makes use of them in furthering Its aims. When 
they have accomplished their task, they are punished. This is 
stated somewhere in the Bible, but I cannot give the precise 
reference. Though a king of Babylon destroyed Jerusalem, 
Babylon itself has vanished from the earth. Can we ask God why 
He acts thus?) The Divine Power, of course, effects good (for this 
is natural to It), but It also actually brings good out of evil. 
Locusts, pestiience, a foreign enemy, bad rulers—all contribute to 
carry out Its designs. God does not make things evil; when they 
have made themselves so, He uses them. It is the very fact of 
your being useful in this way which cuts you off from Him. 
There are vessels to honour, and vessels to dishonour. A table is 
a sacred thing, and with it Abraham hospitably received God. 
A whip, on the other hand, is an abominable thing. God cares 
for those who suffer punishment, as His chastisement of them 
proves ; as for those who inflict it (though He employs them as 
His instruments), He regards them as His enemies, because they 
are following, not His Will, but their own. 

‘It was necessary for the city to suffer; but this is no excuse 
for your conduct. Judas himself might have pleaded as much. 
Christ must be crucified for the sin of all men; yet ‘Woe to 
him by whom it is brought about! Good had it been for that 
man, if he had not been born!” <A halter was his punishment in 
the visible world. Man cannot conceive what the punishment of 
the betrayer of Christ would be in the invisible world. 

‘Both Ausurians and Andronicus deserve severe punishment. 
The locusts which plagued us were blown into the sea. Against 
the Ausurians a dua has been divinely chosen. I hope that he 
may be better than any whom we have yet experienced. I trust 
that I may be able to congratulate him on a decisive victory. 
‘Blessed is he who shall dash their infants to the ground upon 
the rock !” ‘ 

‘What destruction awaits Andronicus, the murderer of the 
land?! J consider him the most terrible of all our plagues. He 
is a private affliction of my own; and by means of him the 
Tempter is trying to compel me to resign my service at the Altar. 
Let me take my tale a short way back, so that you may thoroughly 
understand my position. 

‘From my childhood I have always been fond of leisure, and 
comfort, and the cultivation of the intelligence in a religious 





1 roy madapvatoyv Tis xwpas. 
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manner, and opposed to the turmoil of life. Yet, others, both 
individuals and cities, have frequently had the advantage of my 
assistance, and been benefited by my influence. This in no way 
hindered my philosophical studies. The thing which overwhelms 
the soul is to have to toil and struggle, and only just succeed. 
So long as one has merely to speak in order to gain one’s object, 
one has no right to spare words in the cause of the unfortunate. 
Precious indeed must man be, if for him Christ was crucified ! 
Till last year! I could always persuade people, perhaps through 
Divine favour, perhaps because I seldom occupied myself in public 
affairs. Now things have been put to the proof. 

‘My hopes were bright ; and my life was made up of prayer, 
study, and the chase. To have both soul and body in a healthy 
condition one must work and pray. It was thus happily that IJ 
lived till elected to the episcopate. No one ever shrank so much 
from it. Of this fact God is my Witness—God, Whose Ineffable 
Mysteries I took upon me for your sakes. Many a time did I 
pray for death in preference to the bishop’s office! Philosophy 
kept me back—philosophy, to which I believed that I ought to 
devote myself. I was victorious over men, but vanquished by 
tod ; and, rebelliously, I consented to the innovation in my life. 
I would fain have fled, but hope and fear restrained me. Devout 
old men bade me take heart; the evil demons were striving to 
gain possession of me, and I must choose the better part. A 
bishop-philosopher, said one, is the object of the Divine care. 
I certainly did not deem myself sufficiently important to have 
aroused the malignant creatures, but I was frightened at my own 
unworthiness. 

‘I prophesied calamity, and I was right. Directly I got here, 
misfortunes were upon me, with Andronicus as their purveyor. 
He filled the city with lamentations, he turned the judge’s court 
into a torture-chamber. No heathen rites were ever so barbarous 
as those with which he honoured the Demons of Vengeance! 
Everybody at once ran to me for help. My advice made no 
impression on him; my censure roused his wrath. Men think 
me influential, though my helplessness is now manifest. Shame 
and grief are mine, I am filled with anxieties and passions, and 
God is far away. My prayers are in confusion, I cannot collect 
my thoughts; yet, how can one have communion with the Deity, 
except by means of intelligence? The change in my manner of 





1 cis Tov méxpt TOU WapovTos EviauTov. 2 WOXls TpayuUdTwv amTomevos. 
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life is responsible. I had not known what it is to mourn. At 
the beginning of my new career I lost the dearest of my children. 
I was beside myself, and might have done myself some harm. 
It was not philosophy which preserved me; but Andronicus, by 
forcing my attention to the public calamities. My present sorrow 
is increased by the remembrance of past happiness.! I know; 
for the first time, that I have prayed in vain. Every one pours 
out to me his tale of woe, and I can but give him a bootless pity. 
Andronicus is starving a man to death—to punish me! He would 
rather kill him than get money from him. I can do nothing to 
help the victim. Andronicus’ whole object is to dishonour the 
Church. 

‘The insolent treatment which J, a man of most ancient family, 
have received from him, a mere upstart, is of no moment ; I may 
even receive it gladly, as a kind of martyrdom. Till I became 
bishop, I never knew what it was to be slighted. Now, honour 
and dishonour are alike to me; both must be referred to Heaven. 

‘Finding that he could not move me, he turned to blasphemy. 
Let him carry on his crimes. I can do no more than try to keep 
myself free from the infection. It is no use to attempt any- 
thing further. 

‘To be bishop and statesman at the same time is impossible. 
Why do you attempt to join together things which God has put 
asunder? Contemplation is the proper aim of the bishop who is 
true to his office.2 “Be still, and know that I am God.” Some 
bishops may be able to occupy themselves in public affairs, but 
not I. I cannot serve two masters. If an Angel could have lived 
more than thirty years among men without defilement from 
Matter, what need would there have been for the Son of God to 
become Incarnate? We must not expect men to have this imper- 
viousness to evil. I am willing to condescend, when I can do so 


* Cp. Epp. 73 and 138. The idea is not uncommon in the poets. We have 
given one famous instance on page 216. Another is: 


‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’ 


Others less known are : 
‘Thy songs remind me 
Of past joys, now turn’d to pain,’ 
and 
‘Visions more sad my fancy views— 
Visions of long-departed joys.’ 


* Oewpia rédos EoTiv iepwotvns uh Wevdouérvys Td dvoua. 
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without degenerating ; but you must not ask more of me. It is 
reasonable that I should object to looking after your business 
affairs, for I have not looked after my own. : 

‘Andronicus shall not force me to resign my see. I was never 
a public philosopher—though a philosopher I hope always to be ; 
I will not be a public bishop. I cannot desert contemplation, 
except on rare occasions ; and even then, if I am to converse, it 
must be with only a few really intellectual persons. One cannot 
do a thing well, unless it is a thing which one likes. You can 
find other men who will thoroughly suit your purpose. Innovation 
though it may be, you must choose another bishop to replace me 
or to be my coadjutor. Expediency is more important than 
custom. If you do not yet approve, the question may be deferred. 
Hear now the punishment inflicted by the council on the madness 
of Andronicus.’ 


It is in some points a fine speech. It is by no means devoid 
of eloquence, and it breathes a courageous spirit. But it is a 
peculiar and somewhat disjointed discourse. Its principal 
object is the denunciation of Andronicus and the justification 
of the action taken by the Church of Ptolemais in excommuni- 
cating him. But it has also a secondary design—to convince 
the people that the speaker is not fitted to the kind of life 
for which they look in a bishop. For the first, energy and 
determination are required; but the second rather implies 
their absence. There is something a little lazy and selfish 
in Synesius’ complaint that his beloved ease has been taken 
from him, and that he is forced to toil actively for others at all 
seasons, instead of being able to choose his own times—some- 
thing too much like Longfellow’s monk— 

‘Placid, satisfied, serene, 
Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 


And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he.’ 
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And the case against the prefect, so far from being 
strenethened, is even weakened by the bishop’s simple- 
minded admission that Andronicus had treated him badly. 
We do not believe that Synesius was actuated by any motives 
of personal ill-feeling; but he certainly lays himself open 
here to the possibility of such a charge. 

But, though the speech lacks unity of purpose, and its more 
solid arguments are in danger of being injuriously affected 
by the introduction of irrelevant matter, its pathos is, perhaps, 
even increased by these facts. Andronicus was not to blame 
for the death of Synesius’ child, or for the shrinking dread 
with which he regarded his elevation to the episcopate, or 
for his hankering after the kind of religious life which could 
only be enjoyed in a sort of social convent; but the wicked- 
ness of Andronicus was the crowning calamity of the bishop’s 
troubles. As giving an insight into the magnitude of his 
difficulties in his new life, the discourse is full of interest; 
and, if we hold that it does little towards showing that the 
prefect was rightly excommunicated, which is not much better 
done in the sentence of excommunication (Zp. 58) itself, 
we cannot refuse to admit that it adds greatly to our feeling 
of sympathy for the sorely tried metropolitan. 

VIII. To this same year (410) we may assign the speech 
which goes generally by the name of Constitutio or Catastasis i1., 
and to which we refer throughout as Discourse ii. It seems 
to have been delivered at a public assembly convened with 
the intention of doing honour to Anysius after his defeat of 
the Ausurians. 


‘Tam glad to hear,’ says the speaker, ‘the reason which has 
brought the two cities together. The bishop is the very person 
who should feel especial gratitude to the successful general. I 
prayed for the utter overthrow of the enemy,! and Anysius has 





1 Synesius’ words are very strong: Kako’s xaxas dmodwdexévar rods 
KaTapatous BapBapous éya péev nrnoa Tov Oedv. This is more than a prayer for 
victory. It implies a desire for cruel vengeance, and, like the quotation 
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been the human means through which Heaven has answered my 
prayer. The victory has been complete ; and, though I would not 
say a word in disparagement of the rest of our troops, it is the 
forty Unnigardae who have, under his command, managed the 
whole campaign. He knows how to win the confidence of his 
men by making himself their comrade. If we had two hundred 
additional Unnigardae, our young dur would, with the approval 
of Heaven, carry the war across into the enemy’s country. I long 
to see the tables turned on them. Before, we could pray for this ; 
now, we may hope for it. Anysius thoroughly understands the 
Unnigardae ; under him, they are the very best defenders that we 
can have. Let us present a petition on his behalf. 

‘Anysius brought to an end the troubles caused by the insub- 
ordination of the men and the arrogance of the officers. To 
civilians, he, alone of the many duces whom we have had, is more 
than just. Absolutely free from corruption, he does not care even 
for gain lawfully obtained. He is genuinely devout. We may 
rightly pray, God bless him with a long and comfortable old age, 
and may his virtue make equal progress with his years !’ 


IX. Catastasis i, or Discourse i., may be assigned to the 
year 411. The speech! was made during a formidable in- 
vasion of Cyrenaica, when Gennadius was prefect and 
Innocent dux.? 


‘What is to be said,’ it runs, ‘about our calamities? Grief 
leaves us no time for speaking, and speech cannot fully describe 
the facts. Still we must inform the Imperial Council of the 
terrible condition of Pentapolis. The great Anthemius knows how 
loyal it was, and how it upheld the Emperor’s cause against 
pretenders. The Empire, however, has forgotten it, and now 
Pentapolis is overwhelmed. For six years it has been struggling 
against death. Anysius and his Unnigardae added a year to its life. 
He quelled the spirit of the enemy ; but now the Ausurians are 


from Psalm 187, in reference to the same foe, in Hp. 57, breathes far more 
of the spirit of the Old Dispensation than of that of the New. There is in 
it too much of the idea of the righteous washing his footsteps in the blood of 
the ungodly (Psalm 58. 9, P.B.) for it to be otherwise than painful in the 
mouth of a Christian bishop, even in times of such excitement. Is it a 
remnant of Synesius’ habits of thought in his pagan days? 

1 Lapatz (p. 266) considers it a letter. 

* See the heading to the Discourse in Migne. 
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growing more daring, more successful, Our troops have not been 
able to stand against them, and owe their lives to the compassion 
of the foe. 

‘Not that it is the troops’ fault. The Unnigardae have done 
their best. The blame rests on the incompetence of the duces, 
who have grievously erred in their tactics. We needed a larger 
force and a dux. I speak in the past tense, because it is too late 
now. So confident were the enemy, that women actually took 
part in their expeditions! How are the mighty fallen! Rome, 
once victorious everywhere, now threatened by a wretched tribe 
of nomads with the loss of Libya and Alexandria, and other 
territory besides! 

‘The enemy have swept the land, with monstrous arrogance. 
In former days, they used to leave women and little children 
behind in the conquered towns; now they carry them off, to use 
them against their native land. 

‘The du, eager to help, is not allowed to do so. His great age 
and a long attack of illness have stood in the way. If we had 
had suitable duces, we could easily have punished the foe. They 
have burnt churches and sacrilegiously treated the cemeteries. 
The Holy Tables and the Sacred Vessels have been put to profane 
and impious uses. If we speak of their plundering of personal 
property, it will seem that we are relating mere trifles. Pentapolis 
‘is utterly lost, both to the Empire and to us. Who shall reap 
crops from the desert? I have no longer a native land to 
abandon. Had I a ship, I would flee to some island, probably 
Cythera (even in Egypt, I should not feel secure from peril from 
the Ausurians and their camels). There will I live—a poor man, 
a mere alien, where no one will credit my famous pedigree. 

‘Alas tor Cyrene, where the public tablets can vouch for my 
descent from Heracles !—where stand the Dorian tombs in which 
I shall find no place! Alas for Ptolemais, of which I am the last 
bishop ! 

‘I can say no more; my feelings are too much for me, I cannot 
go. I will clasp the Altar, and with my tears bathe the floor ; 
I will cleave to the sacred building. I long for a sleep in which 
the sounds of war are not heard. Iam worn out with my military 
duties. Sleep is doled out to us, often broken in upon by the 
sound of the warning bell; and how hideous are my dreams! 
Hesiod talks of Hope’s remaining in the jar; but we make no 
account of Hesiod’s words ; we have no hope.. 

‘Pentapolis has fallen under the Divine Wrath; we are handed 


OT 
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over to the Spirits of Vengeance. Locusts, fire, enemy—mis- 
fortunes cease not. Let me away to an island, if the catastrophe 
fall not first! Iwill remain at my post, in my church, whether 
alive or dead! I am a sacrificial minister of God, and perhaps 
I must offer the ministry of the sacrifice of my life; and, if 
the bloodless Altar is stained with a bishop’s blood, God will not 
pass the crime over!’ 


It is a grand piece of rhetoric, and shows Synesius at his 
best as an emotional speaker. The varying moods of persons 
in mortal danger are finely expressed in the short, rapid, 
sentences, the apparent contradictions. There is no fear in 
the bishop’s own heart. He is as brave, as determined, as 
ever. We cannot fancy jdm deserting his post. He will 
certainly remain; but he wishes to make it clear how perilous 
the situation is, how pressing the need of active assistance. 

The speech evidently closed with the sentence, ‘Certainly 
God, at least, will not pass over disregarded the bloodless 
Altar stained with the blood of a bishop!’! The two iambic 
lines,? which follow in Migne’s edition, have no connection 
with it, and must have been attached to it by mistake. 

X. The two short Homilies, which can hardly be more 
than fragments of those originally spoken, must date from 
about this time—somewhere between 410 and 413. Both 
seem to have been delivered on some Festival or its Vigil. 


ory 


Homily i. he Feast bids me speak, but my words shall 
be few. You have been keeping the Fast; do not now run 
to the opposite extreme. Observe the Feast with such 
rejoicing as is well pleasing to God, not that which demons 
love. “Rejoice in the Lorp with fear.” Beware of the 
pampered body, and the way in which, while putting on flesh, 
it turns the soul away from putting on Reason.’ Here follows 


a mystical interpretation, quite in the manner of Alexandria, 





1 Ov unv b ye Oeds meprderat Tov Bwmoy Tov dvaluaxrov iepéws aluare pra dMEevov, 
Y Eins xpatioros év Néyous. kal Tpdypacw, 
@ waoa, -Oadérare, mardeia mpérrec. 
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of Psalm 75. 8 (74. 9 in the Lxx),in which Synesius makes 
exceeding light of the value of the letter, and declares that 
it is the spirit alone which is of consequence. ‘The “cup 
in the Hand of the Lorp” is the Holy Bible, composed of 
the two Testaments. It is with this drink that the soul is 
watered. The Old possessed the Promise, while the New 
brought forward the Apostle. The Law of Moses was 
succeeded by the Law of the Lorp; and the cup is one, for 
it was One Spirit Who inspired both Prophet and Apostle. 
Like an able painter, He long ago made the sketch, and 
afterwards produced the finished picture.’ 

Homily ii, as Pétau marks, appears to have been addressed 
on Easter Even to the newly baptized. 

‘It is a sacred night, which makes manifest a Light greater 
than ever was that of the sun; for the fairest thing on 
earth cannot be compared with the Creator. No created 
thing was That Which gives light to souls: Which gave light 
to the sun itself. See, each one of you now is, as it were, 
an Angel in the city. It is to you that it is said, “Our citizen- 
ship is in Heaven.” Be on your guard against falling 
away. The pollution which comes after cleansing is hard 
to wash out.’ 

These fragments are interesting and artistic. They are 
more; for there is in them earnest warning. In spite of 
the unsatisfactory handling of the Scriptures in the first, 
in spite of the hints of a still well-remembered Neo-Platonism 
in both of them, they suggest that Synesius may have 
become a useful preacher. The first rather accords with 
the suspicion, which one would have naturally formed for 
oneself, that his weak point would be a tendency to be too 
learned, and preach over the heads of his congregation. 





There is something a little like this in Isidore, Zpp. 5. 281, though the 
abbot is speaking disparagingly, not of the literal meaning of the Scripture, 
but of the style in which it is expressed. iis Oelas coplas 7 wev ékts TeSh, 7 
&voa 6€ ovpavounkns. 


. 
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The passage! printed in Migne as the second part of 
Homily ii. has (as Pétau’s note in that edition says) nothing 
to do with it. It seems to belong to some forensic speech 


d 


and denounces the iniquities of the people of Leontopolis, a 
city in the Delta of the Nile. 


‘At length they have given up their family feuds,’ it says, ‘and 
taken to harassing their neighbours with vexatious litigation. 
Perhaps, however, the change is less even than it seems; it may 
he that individual quarrels go on as before, and all join together 
to carry on a corporate quarrel as well. We have been accused, 
then, and acquitted, the very character of the charges proving our 
innocence! It was to practise agriculture, not to attend to law- 
suits, that we were taught. What right have they to come into 
our territory, which is less well supplied with water than their 
own? ‘This year they have had no money over; so they have 
tried to wring it out of us. So dishonest is their claim, that they 
admit that the water which they use does not belong to them.’ 


The fragment is short and obscure, and we are by no means 
satisfied with the best summary of it which we have been able 
to give. There is nothing to indicate its date. 

XI. With regard to the Hymns, we do not feel capable of 
assigning them any definite dates, except in the case of the 
third—which must have been written after, and looks as if it 
had been written soon after, Synesius’ return from Constan- 
tinople. The first four and the sixth were most probably 
composed while their author was still a Pagan, and must, 
therefore, be ascribed to some time before 409. Perhaps we 
may even hold that none of them are of later origin than about 


1 Druon (p. 172) says positively that this was not written by Synesius. 
We are not prepared very strenuously to resist his opinion ; we must leave 
the question undecided. While the liking for agriculture and the distaste 
for the law-courts are both characteristic of our author, there is nothing 
improbable in supposing that the same combination may also have marked 
some other writer; and an attack on the Libyan Pentapolis by the inhabi- 
tants of a city in the Delta (apparently for the purpose of capturing the 
wells) is most unlikely—as one perceives directly, if one reflects on the great 
distance which would have to be traversed. Besides, the Pentapolitans 
could hardly be described as ‘neighbours’ (adorvyelrovas) to Leontopolis. 
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405 or so. (Druon, p. 110, thinks that the first and second 
were probably composed before the period of the embassy.) 
The fifth and the last four contain Christian expressions, and, 
accordingly, cannot be earlier than this last date. 


Hymn 1.—‘I must leave lowlier songs of earthly love and 
beauty for more majestic theme. Let me sing the sacred travail- 
pain of God-conceiving Wisdom. What are the splendid gifts of 
earth, compared with cares for God? Let each one seek fame 
among men in whatever line he please ; mine be it to live unknown 
of others, but knowing well the things of God. Young or old, 
rich or poor, may I have with me laughing Wisdom, that feels not 
the weight of bitter cares of life. May I have just sufficient means 
to escape anxiety. See, ’tis early morn; my strings resound 
unbidden ; I hear a mystic voice. What melody will come forth ? 

‘Self-sped Principle, Father and Preserver of the universe, 
without beginning, exulting in endless glory, God sits in perfect 
calm divine. Sacred Unity of unities, He issued forth from 
Himself, a Unity of Threefold Might. Fair emanations spring 
from this source, and return to it. 

‘Stay, daring lute! Speak not of Mysteries ineffable ; voice 
things below. Yet, ’tis only for intellectual worlds that intel- 
ligence cares. The indivisible origin of mortal spirit divides itself 
from thence. There descends to Matter an intelligence which is 
a slight fragment of the Divine, and causes the concave heaven to 
revolve. It distributes itself in parts among the stars, the angels, 
the earth. Far from its source, it became forgetful of it, and 
gazed in admiration on joyless earth. God is present, beholding 
mortal things ; some light is present in closed eyes. Men, fallen 
hither, have yet some might, which raises them aloft, as, fleeing 
from life, they start on sacred paths to the palace of their Sire. 
Happy he who escapes from Matter, and leaps back to God! 
Happy he who mounts at length on wings of intelligence, and 
gazes on Depth divine! It is toilsome to raise oneself on high ; 
yet, make firm the impulse, and the Sire will be at hand to aid. 
A ray of light will shine upon thy path, and show the plain of 
intelligence. Come, my soul, supplicate the Sire, abandon earth, 
mount up, and—united to God—dance as God thyself!’ 





‘ For the reason given on p- 505, note 1, we are inclined to place 
Hymns 5, 7, 8, and 9 late in Synesius’ life. 
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Hymn 2.—‘ Again ’tis day. Again, my heart, pour forth thy 
morning hymn to God, Who gave the light of dawn, Who gave 
the stars of night. Upper Air has fertilised prolific Matter ; the 
glorious moon is born. High above the stars, mighty Intelligence 
with hoary wings crowns the height. What is beyond, sacred 
Silence keeps unsevered, yet severed. <A single Source, a single 
Root, a Form of triple Light shone out—the Father’s Depth, the 
glorious Son, the Holy Spirit. A single Source, a single Root, 
produced the noble things substantial. Angels, that grow not old, 
near their kindly Sires, sang Him Who begets and the First- 
generated Form. ‘This host of angels, now gazing on Intel- 
ligence, adorns itself with beauty; now gazing beneath, brings 
down this beauty to lowest Matter, where Nature brings forth a 
crowd of demons. Whence a breath, scattered about the earth, 
gave life to its various parts in skilfully wrought forms. 

‘All things depend on Thee. Thou art the Source of all. Thou 
Father art, thou Mother; Male, Female, Voice, Silence, Nature 
of Nature. Thou art all alike. Hail, then, Eternity of eternity, 
Root of the world, Centre of existence, Unity of Numbers—of 
Potentates who are before, and without, substance! Great be Thy 
joy ; for joy is God’s, List to my hymns. Grant me wisdom, 
happiness, grace of calm life. Drive far from me both poverty 
and wealth. Ward off disease; keep me free from passions and 
anxieties, that earth weigh not down my intelligence. Let me 
arise, and celebrate the rites ineffable in honour of Thy Scion.’ 

Hymn 3.'—‘My soul, give sleep to Matter’s phrensies ; engage 





1 Both Druon (p. 279) and Lapatz (p. 335) think that it is to this hymn 
that Synesius refers, when he says in Zp. 140, ‘I am asking for that iambic 
composition (air@ yap Td év iduBos éxetvo cuvrayudriov) in which the writer 
converses with his soul. For, while at that time I thought I could recol- 
lect it, it now seems probable that that which takes its place will have no 
resemblance to it.’ (It appears that the original manuscript had been left 
with Herculian.) The only obvious ground, however, for supposing that 
this hymn is here alluded to, is that it begins with the words”Aye po, puxd. 
But, since Synesius was a philosopher and wrote much poetry which has 
perished, may there not have been other writings in which he conversed 
with his soul? Hymn 3 is not iambic, but anapaestic. (We are willing to 
admit that it is possible, though scarcely more, that by 7d év iduBos 
cuvrayudriov may be meant simply a poem of any kind, without regard to its 
exact metre; for, though Liddell and Scott afford no such example of the 
use of lauos, they give as one meaning for rd /auBetov, ‘generally, a verse, 
line.’) Ep. 140 itself seems to us to show that Hymn 3 is not intended ; for 
Synesius goes on to say, ‘Send me a duplicate, then, of the four lines’ \ 
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on sacred hymns—a sacrifice poetic to King of gods. On sea, 
in islands, on mainlands, in cities, on hills, on plains renowned, 
I sing Thee, world’s Blessed Sire ! By night, by day, at dawn, at 
eve, to Thee my hymns I raise. The stars, the moon, the sun, 
director of holy souls, bear me witness. On pinion light I turn 
from Matter to Thy halls, to Thy bosom, to Thy vestibule, to 
sacred shrines of venerable worship, a suppliant rejoicing. To the 
summit of famous hills a suppliant have I come. I come to 
mighty glen of desert Libya, which men, whose cares are of the 
town, defile not—in order that, free from passions, desires, toils, 
lamentation, wraths, strifes, with pure tongue and reverent mind, 
my soul may render Thee the hymn which it owes. May all 
things keep silence—upper air, earth, sea, lower air, winds, waves, 
rivers, streams, hollows of the world while holy hymns are 
offered in sacrifice! May serpent flee, and winged serpent, the 
demon of Matter, which clouds the soul and hinders prayer. 
Keep off, O Blessed Father, the soul-devouring hounds from my 
soul, my prayer, my life, my works. May Thy far-famed atten- 
dants hearken to the offering of my mind. I would start forth ; 
a voice divine rings loud about my intelligence. Be propitious, 
O Blessed Father, if I have too rashly handled what is Thine. 
Before Thy brightness every eye must close ; not even gods may 
look with piercing gaze upon Thy light. The intelligence, seeking 
to attain the unattainable, turns back from Thee, unable to view 
the brightness sparkling in inexhaustible Depth. Turning from 
Thee, it marks the F irst-appearing Form. Thence does it take 
the flowers of light, to offer them in hymns to Thee. May it lull 
the blast of winds, restoring Thee Thine own ! 

‘For all is Thine, O King, Father of fathers, Thyself Thy 
Father, Forefather, without father, Son of Thyself, Unity earlier 
than unity, Seed and Centre of all things, Intelligence before and 
without substance, Root of the world, Light, Reality, Source of 
wisdom, hidden Intelligence, Ruler of thunders, Sire of ages, 
surpassing gods and intelligences, since Thou art the Source of 
intelligence. King, Creator, Preserver, Source, Origin, Root, 
Unit, Number, Intelligence, Intelligent, Intelligible, and earlier 
than the intelligible, One and All, One before all, Seed, Root, 





(‘Avriypadov obv THs Terpddos dméoretXov)—and the hymn contains 733 lines— 
at least ‘four lines’ is, we think, the most likely signification of TeTpds and 
of Pétau’s equivalent ‘quaternarium.’ If it means ‘a composition divided 
into four parts,’ what similar division is there to be found in the hymn? 
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Branch, Nature of intelligent things, Female, Male—all this art 
Thou. 

‘Thou bearest, Thou art born; Thou enlightenest, Thou 
shinest; Thou appearest, Thou art hidden. Thou didst issue 
forth, to beget a Son, Wisdom, Creator. Yet, issuing forth, Thou 
remainest. Ising Thee, both Unity and Trinity. One may not 
speak of Second or Third. Oh, wondrous begetting! Unspeak- 
able Scion of Sire Unspeakable, Thou art the Will of the Sire. 
eternally generated. 

‘Am I too bold? Thou givest light intelligible, and keepest 
holy humanity pure from Matter. Thee | may praise, Creator of 
gods. Thee the starry intelligences, the souls that govern all 
parts of the universe, angels and demigods, sing. Nature and 
Nature’s offspring sing of Thee, Nature as Thou art of Nature. 
Thou cherishest Nature, which is the origin of mortals and the 
image of the Eternal Nature, bringing life to the lowest part of 
the universe. 

‘Existing things shall never perish, but all mutually benefit by 
one another. Mother Nature, in harmony composed of variety, 
honours Thee through all living creatures. All things give Thee 
a praise that grows not old—dawn, night, lightnings, snowflakes, 
heaven, upper and lower air, earth, water, bodies, spirits, seeds, 
fruits, plants, grasses, roots, herbs, cattle, birds, fish—all praise 
Thee. 

‘Behold, too, a soul of little strength, praying in Libya. 
Matter surrounds it with clouds; but let Thine eye pierce through 
them, O Father. Light me, O King, upon my heavenward way. 
Let me escape the body, and be free from earth. Let not fate 
devour my life with gloomy anxieties. To Thee this praise I 
bring, to Thy wise Son, and Wisdom Itself. Thy Son remains in 
Thee, though from Thee He sped out, and governs all things, 
down to the very lowest—He, the Accomplisher of good things, 
the Banisher of woes. 

“Tis natural that God, the Artist of the world, should ward off 
misfortunes from His own works. It was to pay Thee this debt 
that I came from Thrace, where for three years I dwelled near the 
palace, enduring toils for my native land. I laboured, I wept; to 
all Thy shrines I used to go. Prone on the ground, I besought 
all the gods of Thrace and Chalcedon. The blessed ones assisted 
me; yet, troublous then was my life by reason of the sufferings of 
my country. Her Thou didst set up, Thou Prince of the world, 
Who growest not old. Harassed and weary as I was, Thou didst 
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support me; Thou gavest me good success and respite from 
lengthy toils. Preserve these blessings for Libya into the time to 
come, for the sake of Thine own mercy, for the sake of a soul 
which has suffered. Loose Thy suppliant from labours, diseases, 
anxieties. Grant me a life intellectual. Give me neither wealth 
nor poverty ; for both bind the soul to earth. O Father, Source 
of Wisdom, enlighten my mind; lead me up to Thyself, chasing 
from me the demons of Matter. Preserve my body and my spirit. 
I am defiled by Matter; earthly desires chain me down. O Pro- 
tector, O Purifier, loose me from ills, diseases, fetters. Within 
me I have a spark of intelligence, Thy seed, bent down towards 
depths of Matter. Thou didst place the soul in the world, sowing 
intelligence in the body. Pity, then, Thy daughter, who came to 
earth as servant, and became a slave. Matter enchained me, but 
still I have some vigour. Pity Thy daughter-suppliant, as she 
attempts to rise, while Matter holds her back. Enkindle the light 
that is in me. Place me where Nature cannot reach. Put fire 
between me and earth. Grant me to fly on pinions of intelligence. 
Drive far the hostile demons. Bid Thy holy attendants fling wide 
for me light’s portals. While still on earth, let me not be of the 
soil. I repent of my earthly life. Begone, ye sweet infatuations, 
by which the soul is held a bondmaid of the earth! 

‘He, who takes the sweets of Matter, learns to his cost 
that it has also a bitter portion. God is the unmixed good. 
Drunk with infatuation, I learned my woe too late, I fly towards 
the Father’s meadow, fleeing from both gifts of Matter. Behold 
Thy suppliant attempting to mount; enlighten me, enable my 
wings, relax my fetters. May I escape from the body to Thy 
bosom, whence flows the soul’s source. I am on earth, but I come 
from heaven. Restore me to the Spring whence I was poured 
forth. Grant that, beneath the ordering of my Sire, I may sing 
in union with the royal choir. Let me mingle with the light, and 
never more sink to earth; but, so long as I remain in the bonds 
of Matter, may a kindly fortune cherish me, O Blessed One!’ 

Hymn 4.—‘Thee I sing at all times, by day and night, Sire, 
Physician, Giver of wisdom, Banisher of diseases, Who grantest 
to souls a life devoid of toils, devoid of earthly anxiety. Set my 
life free from such, that I may hymn the Root of all things and 
not be turned aside from God. I sing Thee, Ruler of the world. 
Let earth be still; let a reverent silence brood over all things, 
while I pray and sing my hymns—for all things are made by 
Thee. Let winds, trees, birds, upper and lower air, listen in 
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silence to the strain. Let waters stand noiselessly. May the 
demons flee from my prayer, and Thy holy attendants bear my 
supplications on high, 

‘O Unity, Father, Origin, Source, Root, Poniug Star, World, 
Idea, Beauty, Hidden as ee from Whom the Divine 
Spirit inflames a second world—Thee T sing by voice or by silence ; 
for both are alike significant to Thee.1 I hymn too Thy Son, 
First-born, First-shining, most famous Son of Father Unspeakable. 
The Sacred Spirit, too, Centre of Sire, Centre of Son. As Mother, 
Sister, Daughter, He caused the Hidden Root to be brought forth. 

‘The Son appeared, God of God. Unity art Thou, and Trinity ; 
tis an unsevered severance. ‘The Son has issued forth; yet, still 
He remains with the Father. To the world He brings down 
happiness of life from the Source whence He Himself has it. 
O Word, I sing Thee with the Father. Thy Birth is from the 
Father’s Intelligence. First art Thou to come out from the First 
Root, Thyself the Root of all things subsequent. The Unity 
Ineffable, the Seed of all things, sowed Thee as Seed of all things. 
Through Thee all Nature received life from God the Father. For 
Thee the sphere rolls onward, for Thee the seven stars dance upon 
their course ; the lights of the world obey Thee. Tis Thou Who 
maintainest undissolved the course of ages. Beneath Thy care 
the herd of stars is pastured. “Tis Thou Who apportionest their 
works and givest life to those in heaven, in air, on earth, under the 
earth. Sovereign of intelligence, Thou dispensest intelligence to 
gods and men. Thou givest the soul; Thou knowest not weariness. 

‘On Thee depend the soul and all things. Thou bringest the 
stream of life from the Ineffable Father down to earth, through 
earth’s prototype, the worlds intellectual. Earth owns a second 
sun, director of Matter that is coming into being and that is 
perishing—a second sun, the offspring, the sensible copy, of the 
intelligible sun. This is by Thy will, most glorious Son, Father 
Ineffable, Unknown, Source of Intelligence—of Soul—of Nature. 
Behold me prone on earth, a suppliant blind. Pity the suppliant 
soul, O Light-giver! Drive far diseases, anxieties, the hound 
infernal, demon of Matter, from my soul, my prayer, my life, my 
works! May the demon remain outside my body, my spirit, and. 
all things that are mine! May he fly from me—the demon who 
hinders the upward course towards God. Give me a holy angel 





1 Cp. the Oracle preserved in Herodotus, 1. 47 :— 
Kai x vod cuvinut, kal ob pwvetytos dkovw. 
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to accompany me, as friend, as guardian, as watcher. May he 
keep my body from disease, my spirit from injury ; and cause my 
soul to forget passions, that it may enrich its earthly life with 
hymns in Thy honour—that, after fate, after the bonds of earth, 
I may attain, pure from Matter, Thy abode, Thy bosom, whence 
flows the Source of the soul! Give me Thy hand; call me, O 
Blessed One ; lift up the suppliant soul from Matter.’ 

Hyun 6.—‘ Together with the self-engendered Source surpassing 
ineffable unities, the Son of God I will sing—sole Son from sole 
Father, Whom the Father’s Will brought forth. He came, making 
intelligences manifest. Poured out, they yet remain, O beauteous 
Wisdom of the Father, He granted Thee, begotten, to beget. 
Hidden Seed of the Father, He made Thee Origin of worlds, to 
bring down forms for bodies from things intelligible. Thou 
orderest the orb of heaven, the herd of stars, the choir of angels, 
the host of demons, and mortal nature too. Thou pourest a spirit 
into earth, and reunitest to its source that which Thou hast given, 
freeing mortals from death. Be gracious to my hymns, and grant 
Thy minstrel a tranquil life. Make still the wandering stream, 
dry up the billows of Matter. From soul and limbs drive far 
disease, lull passions to rest, ward off both horrid wealth and 
poverty, add fame to glorious deeds, give me honour among the 
peoples, grant me the power to persuade—that my intelligence, 
free from toil, may not be idle or groan amid earthly anxieties ; 
but let me refresh my intelligence from Thy lofty streams.’ 


This is the first, or Hellenic, group of the Hymns. The 
second group all contain, as we have said, expressions which 
prove them written either after Synesius’ conversion, or, at 
least, after he had begun to turn towards Christianity. It 
ought to be particularly noticed how close is the resemblance 
between the two classes— how easy was the transference from 
a semi-Christian Platonism to a Neo-Platonic Christianity ’!— 
how uncertain would be the success of any attempt to separate 
them, were it not for these individual expressions. Even as 
it is, one cannot be absolutely sure that all the hymns already 
summarised belong to the earlier set, though the probability 
is that they do. 





1 Gardner, p. 110. 
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Hymn 5.—‘ Let us hymn the Son of the Bride—Bride of no 
mortal husband. Ineffable are the Father’s counsels. "Twas late 
when, in Human Form, Christ was born, coming to bring the Light 
Original to mortals. The Birth Majestic knows the Root of ages. 
Thyself art Light Original, shining in union with the Father. 
Breaking through dark Matter, Thou shinest on holy souls. 
Creator art Thou of the world, of stars, of earth ; and Saviour of 
men. Thine is the sun, and Thine the moon, the fruits, the 
flocks. Sending out brightness from Thy spring, Thou enrichest 
the worlds. From Thee sprang forth light, intelligence, and soul. 
Have pity on Thy daughter, enclosed in mortal limbs and material 
measures. Preserve me from disease, give me the power to per- 
suade, grant my works fame suited to the ancient glory of Cyrene 
and Sparta. May my soul, free from grief, lead a gentle life, 
gazing towards Thy light—that, cleansed from Matter, I may 
hasten on paths whence there is no return, fleeing from earthly 
labours, to mingle with the soul’s Source. Grant such a pure life 
to Thy minstrel. Singing of Thee, I glorify the Root from Which 
Thou didst spring, and the Co-equal Spirit between the Root and 
Branch. Hail, Source of the Son, Image of the Father, Founda- 
tion of the Son, Seal of the Father, Power of the Son, Beauty of 
the Father, Spirit Undefiled, Centre of Son and Father! Do Thou, 
with the Father, send Him upon me, to refresh the pinions of my 
soul, to bring gifts divine.’ 

Hymn 7.—‘I was the first to discover a strain for Thee, glorious 
Son of the Virgin, Jesus of Jerusalem. Accept a reverent ode. 
We will sing the deathless God, Son of the Father Who begat the 
ages, the Son Who gave life to the world, boundless Wisdom— 
God, yet One Dead. When Thou wast born in mortal nature, 
the Magi, led by the star, were astonied—in doubt as to Who it 
was—God, or Dead One, or King. Bring gifts—myrrh, gold, 
frankincense ; frankincense for God, gold for a King, myrrh is 
appropriate to Thy Tomb. Earth, sea, the ways of demons, 
air, recesses beneath the earth—all Thou didst cleanse, going 
as God to Hades, to the assistance of the dead.! Accept a 
reverent ode.’ 





A rapirvi al muto inferno, 
Vecchi padri, Egli é disceso : 
Il sospir del tempo antico, 

Il terror dell’ inimico, 

Il promesso Vincitor. 
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Hymn 8.!—‘In Dorian mode let me sing in Thy honour, Thou 
Divine One, Son of the Virgin. Preserve my life free from woe. 
May light shine on my mind from Source intellectual. Grant 
strength to my youth and glory to my deeds; bring joy to my 
old age, increasing a very famous understanding together with 
health. Guard my brother, whom lately, as he was on the verge 
of death, Thou didst bring back for me, soothing my cares and 
tears. For Thy suppliant’s sake, O Father, Thou didst even raise 
the dead. Guard my sister, the pair of children, and the whole 
household. Preserve my wife free from disease and_ trouble, 
faithful, free from unholy deeds, loyal to me. When my soul is 
liberated from fetters of earthly life, take it away from misfortune ; 
and grant me, with the choirs of the pure, to lift my hymns to the 
Glory of Thy Father and to Thy own Might. Again will I sing a 
melody to Thee—perhaps again tune my lyre.’ 

Hymn 9.—‘Thee I sing, Blessed Offspring of the Virgin of 
Jerusalem, Who from Thy Father's garden didst drive the serpent. 


* Druon (p. 106) and Volkmann (p. 185, note *) date this hymn in 405 or 
406, because Synesius speaks in it of only two children. As they are 
mentioned immediately after his sister, it is not certain that they are not 
her children ; but it is more natural to suppose that they are his own. The 
second son does seem to have been born about 405 or 406, and we have a 
shrewd suspicion that the second and third were twins; but these writers 
suggest nothing of that kind. If they were not twins, what is there to show 
that the third was born before 408 or thereabouts? Again, there is no clear 
evidence that the hymn may not have been written after the death of one of 
the children. (Doubtless Synesius would still have prayed for him, but not 
in this poem. Here he is interceding only for the living, for he makes no 
mention of his parents.) If there were twins, it-seems almost certain that 
the composition must be placed at a time when one of the three boys had 
died, and consequently during our author’s episcopate. In that case, one 
passage in the hymn would provide a strong argument in favour of the 
theory that he retained his wife (though not an entirely decisive argument ; 
for, though the words seem to imply that she was still living with him, they 
might, quite conceivably, mean that, as he had separated from her, he 
wished her to remember that she still could not marry another. See also 
what S. Isidore—Zpp. 3. 176—says in reference to ‘leading about a sister, a 
wife’). Weare prepared to think that as early as 405 the philosopher may 
have been tending towards Christianity ; but Hymn 8 was composed by a 
believer in the Saviour’s Virgin-Birth, and such a belief is very improbable 
in any one who had not practically accepted the whole of the Church’s 
dogmatic scheme, even though he might still hesitate to be baptized. So 
thorough-going an admission of our most holy Religion one is not justified in 
assuming in Synesius in 405. Whether the work be dated as early as this, 
or as late as 410, there are still difficulties in the way which have not been 
overcome. 
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Even to earth didst Thou come down, to dwell among the short- 
lived ; even beneath Hell didst Thou descend, where Death ruled 
myriad souls. Before Thee Hades the Ancient trembled, the 
people-devouring hound recoiled. Loosing the holy choirs of 
souls, Thou singest to the Glory of the Father. As Thou 
ascendedst, the demons in the air trembled before Thee, the stars 
were astonied. Upper Air, father of harmony, blended his music 
in victorious strain. The stars of morn and eve smiled. The 
moon, shepherd of gods of might, was leading the way. The sun 
spread out his locks beneath Thy track, and recognised the Son 
of God, the Origin of his own fire. Over azure-vaulted heaven 
didst Thou leap, and fly upon the intellectual spheres, where is 
the silent heaven, source of blessings, beyond the reach of Time 
that controls the offspring of the earth—beyond the reach of the 
calamities of Matter—where Age, the Ancient-born that grows not 
old, dispenses to the gods their eternal dwelling.’ 

Hymn 10.—‘ Remember, O Christ, Son of God Who reigns aloft, 
Thy sinful slave who wrote this song. Grant me freedom from 
the passions implanted in my defiled soul. Grant me to behold 
Thy Divine Brightness, O Saviour Jesus; and in Thy Presence 
I will sing an ode to the Physician of souls, the Physician of 
limbs, together with the Mighty Father and the Holy Spirit.’ 


The compositions with which we have dealt under the 
foregoing eleven sections, together with 155 or 1567 letters, 
form the whole of the extant works of Synesius. A few 
verses of his are found in some of his prose-works; and it 
cannot be said that there is anything striking about them. 
The following are all of which we know :— 


1. Ths xpvois eikav i) Kimpidos, i) Stparovixns,” 


The beginning of the letter,‘ Your famous epigram, seems to 
speak of Nicander as the author; but this idea is presently 
contradicted, as Synesius says, ‘It was composed by me.’ 
Pétau’s conjecture of pov for cov in the former sentence 





1 The 57th, as has been said (p. 486), is a speech, not a letter, and it is 
possible that the 154th and 155th should be joined together. 
2 Ep. 75. 
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appears necessary. The line looks like a mere imitation of 
Asclepiades’ 
Kumpidos a8’ eixav’ pep’ iSdpeOa py Bepevixas. 


2, ‘Ayvedoa & dxoas BAaodnpoovyns adeyewns.} 


We conclude that this belongs to Synesius, as the only 
reference which Liddell and Scott give for Bracdnuoctry is 
this passage. 
3. ‘H coin oriBov ebpev és ovpavdv’ & péya Oadpa’ 
Kal voos €& a’tayv nOev errovupavior’ 
yvide Kal yupa opaipas emetdoaaro vata, 
iaa S€ kUKAa Topais ovx Spadaior Tépe. 
Skemreo Teipea TavTa Tpos avTvya, THS emu Tiray 
vixra Tadavtever kal dos apydopevos* 
d€E0 (wdtaxov Ao~Eworas, oSE GE AnoeL 
kAewa peonuBpins KevTpa auvnrvoeas.” 


We are inclined to include the next three among our 
author’s compositions, though they may perhaps be quotations 


whose source we have failed to find :— 


> \ Cae ’ A 3 , “a . ae. cal 3 
Se OL; yap odas €K VUKTOS €YVELPEL KUL emlOp@oKov. 
4 


oR 


‘ , > , wy , 
kai Tiow ov Oéuts Oupa Badrnow. 


co 


. 7H pada 67 keivai ye paxaprata eEoya racéwy 
Wuxdwy Trott yatav an’ ovpavdbev mpoxeorrat. 
Keivae 8° 6AB.ai Te, kal ov ara vypar’ éyovoa, 
daca an’ aiydnevtos, "Avak, rev, 5€ Kai avTov 
ex Avs e$eyevovto, pitou Kpatepns tm’ avaykns.° 
Druon (p. 104) gives another line, from the Anthology. It is 
not found in Migne. It sounds like ‘A, B, C’ put into heroic 
VMETSCi=-— 
7. Oi rpets Tuvdapiéar, Kdorwp, ‘EXevn, ToAvdevxns. 
Why did the Anthology preserve it? Is it any more admirable 
than 
One-half, three-fourths, five-sixths, and seven-eighths ? 
Druon speaks as if the line had always stood alone.’ If he 
is right, we do not know what can be said in its favour. 





Ss ae aye 2 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 3 Hp. 147. 
4 On Providence, 2. 5. ° \G.ora (Krabinger). 6 On Dreams, 11. 
7 He calls it ‘une. . . épigramme en un vers.’ 
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Otherwise, it is hardly fair to treat the poor thing with con- 
tumely as it shivers in frigid isolation apart from its context. 
If, in some future generation, the whole of the Coming of 
Arthur should have perished, with the exception of the first 
line, would any critic of the days to come be able to do justice 
to Tennyson’s beautiful poem simply from the words— 
‘Leodogran, the King of Cameliard’ ? 

But, then, one cannot conceive how this one line should 
survive, if all the rest disappeared. How comes it that such 
is the case with Synesius’ composition? Is Druon right, 
after all? If so, his remark that the verse is ‘assez 
insignifiante’ is hardly strong enough.! 

Of his lost writings, one is the treatise, or possibly poem,? 
On the Chase. It was composed before the Dion and the 
On Dreams.* The author speaks with a certain degree of 


* Perhaps we should include in this list the two lines given on page 494, 
note 2. 

* Druon (pp. 28, 104) and Lapatz (p. 246) both regard it as poetry. 
Volkmann (p. 152) is undecided. Lapatz thinks that it was the poem asked + 
for by Simplicius in Hp. 129); but this is merely conjecture, for there 
Synesius only says, ‘If you are particularly anxious to have the poems for 
which you asked (though J am not conscious that there is anything good in 
them but the subject)... .’ Perhaps Lapatz has been led to identify the 
two through our author’s speaking with similar humility of the On the Chase 
in Hp. 153. Here, however, it is the subject as to which he is possibly 
doubtful; he is well enough satisfied with its treatment. To us a com- 
parison of the passages from Hpp. 129) and 153 affords decisive proof that 
the composition desired by Simplicius was not the On the Chase. Though 
we know nothing against the theory that this latter was a poem, we can find 
nothing to prove it. The idea has probably arisen from the use of the 
expression, xai twa T&v éx Trounrixfs €rimedG@s €xovra, which would be quite 
appropriate even if referring to a prose-work written in somewhat poetical 
style. Such works are very usual among ourselves—as one can see by read- 
ing the published sermons of some of our well-known preachers—and must 
have been common in an age when rhetoric was so much studied as it was 
in the days of Synesius. 

* Ep. 153. Druon (p. 301) considers it to have been Synesius’ earliest 
work, but cannot give a precise date. He attributes it, however, to a time 
previous, or certainly not subsequent, to 396; as that is the year in which he 
believes Hymns 1 and 2 to have been written. Lapatz cannot place it later 
than 401, as in that year he dates (p. 107) Ep. 100, in which the book is 
mentioned. Miss Gardner (p. 178) assigns it to 403, the same year as that of 
the Dion and the On Dreams. 
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diffidence about it, as if he considered the subject not quite 
so solid as became his philosophical profession; and seems 
to say that he had not published it, and did not quite know 
how it had got abroad! Still, he had written it with careful 
attention to style, and it had been admired by certain young 
men of taste,? while Pylaemenes wrote to ask him for it.* 
He does not say that Hypatia had read the book, but the 
tone of his allusion rather suggests that she had, and it is 
hardly likely that he would have refrained from asking her 
opinion on any literary work that he might do. 

We believe that in the On the Gift of an Astrolabe there 
is another lost work mentioned,! one which gave a full 
description of the astrolabe and its uses, and also dealt with 
various speculations of an astronomical character. It seems 
to be generally considered that the words refer to the very 
writing in which they occur; but is not this highly improb- 
able? Synesius says: ‘As regards the question of the 
reduction to a plane figure, I deemed it on its own account 
worthy of attentive consideration. I have, therefore, thoroughly 
worked it out, and written a treatise which I have packed 
close with all the requisite speculations and a variety [of 
others]’;° and then adds that he has sent not only the treatise 
but the astrolabe itself. Surely, he is speaking of a scientific 
pamphlet compiled with elaborate precision. The On the Gift 
of an Astrolabe can scarcely be held to be anything more 
ambitious than a letter accompanying the instrument. If 





* Druon (p. 104) says that we are not to pay too much heed to these 
statements: ‘A len croire, c’est malgré lui que la publicité avait été donnée a 
son poéme. Mais on sait bien 4 quoi s’en tenir sur ces protestations d’un 
auteur.’ 

2 Ep. 153. ° Ep. 100. 

* It appears that Bailly held the same opinion. Druon (p. 234) denounces 
it as a groundless conjecture, and says that Synesius wrote nothing on the 
subject but the letter still extant. 

> Td dé oxéupa 7d rept ris catrAdceEws, adTd 5? adrd Ppovridos agidboarres, 
éLemovnjoauév te Kal ovyypauua elpyacdueba, mrIOe Te dvaykaly Kal moukirla 
OewpnudTwv avTd KaTamuKywoarTes. 


~~ 
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one reads it thoughtfully, it is hard to imagine that in the 
above words our author is alluding to it—or he lays himself 
open to a charge of gross exaggeration. There is in this 
letter nothing of the ‘thorough working-out’: it contains no 
abundance of speculations. 

This lost composition dates, no doubt, from that period of 
Synesius’ residence in Constantinople when he was specially 
cultivating the acquaintance of Paeonius. When he decided 
to give him the astrolabe, he proceeded to write a treatise 
in explanation of it. 

He composed both tragedies and comedies, and poems of 
other kinds; he must, indeed, have been a very prolific verse- 
writer—a sort of Lope de Vega—even if we do not accept 
quite literally his statement: ‘There is no form of metrical 
recreation or poetry towards which I do not rise, and on which 
I do not make a lengthy attempt. I imitate entire com- 
positions, and seek to rival fragments.’} Of all this nothing 
survives but the Hymns and the few odd lines which have 
been already given. 

It looks as if what we now possess of his literary pro- 
ductions can be only a small part of what he wrote. But, 
though so much has perished, Time has, on the whole, dealt 
kindly with him, as compared with many another author. 
His extant works are not numerous, but they are unusually 
varied; and we are thus enabled from his own writings to 
evolve his personality far more satisfactorily than we can 
in the case of many a writer of whose literary remains we 
have a greater abundance, but an abundance less diversified. 





1 Dion, 16. 











CHAPTER XIII 
SUMMARY 


Tn character of Synesius, when looked into, reveals, like the 
characters of most persons, a mass of contradictions. Perhaps 
his inconsistencies are even more numerous than those of the 
generality of men, by reason of his extreme versatility. He is 
always busy, always on the move; he is never idle, he never 
vegetates. He has, if possible, too many interests; he flies 
too quickly from one occupation to another; he hardly sits 
down with any one long enough to become thoroughly con- 
versant with it. We do not know what opinion S. Isidore 
held of his friend, but we can well believe that he would 
be inclined to apply to him the warning which he gives to 
two other acquaintances as to the danger of being a ‘Jack of 
all Trades.’ If Synesius had taken the admonition to heart, 
he might have been a greater man; he would probably have 
been a less attractive one. 

His philosophical system is unscientific and wanting in 
originality. He would rather be a philosopher than any- 
thing else; but, so far as his efforts go to prove, philosophy 
might be no more than a vague, unprofitable dream ; instead 
of improving on his predecessors, he degenerates from them. 
He possesses a considerable amount of knowledge in the 
matter, but it is undigested; he is informed, but he is not 
learned. 

His Hymns are, for the most part, cold and unimpressive, 
their metres not always appropriate. Those of the earlier 
period are dull in conception and uninteresting in execution. 





1 Isidore, Epp. 5. 380 and 452. 
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The later exhibit somewhat more feeling, but even they are 
wanting in inspiration. Only one of them, the tenth, ever 
seems to have been utilised for the purposes of Public 
Worship; but, if (as the Rev. T. Barns suggests to us) it 
is the foundation of ‘Lord Jesus, think on me, it must be 
allowed that there is much more in the modern hymn than 
in its original. The other examples of Synesius’ verse still 
extant do nothing to dispel the disappointment caused by 
the Hymns, Granting that it is hard fairly to criticise 
fragments, we cannot but feel that, though he has a poetical 
temperament, he can scarcely write passable poetry. 

He is nothing of a statesman. Though he has mixed 
much more in ordinary society than S. Chrysostom, he 
knows men much less. His theories come from Plato. He 
is full of Xenophon and Plutarch; but he has not their 
practical genius. He would revive the simplicity of early days, 
forgetful of the change of circumstances; he would reproduce 
the central figure, with an utterly unsuitable background. 
He laughs at the sophists for their academic discourses on 
Miltiades and Cimon; well might they deride him on his 
similar setting forth of Agesilaus and Epaminondas. 

He is no theologian. He confuses Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism together. He is but superficially acquainted 
with the Bible; he knows nothing of ecclesiastical canons ; 
he is unfamiliar with Church-tradition and the Fathers; 
he shows no signs of ever having been a preacher of any 
note. One wonders that Vacherot! should range him 
among the Fathers of the Church, and deal with him in 
the society of S. Athanasius and S. Gregory Nyssen. His 
proper place is among the Hellenes; he is a Christianised, 
not a Christian, Platonist. Christianity is with him, not the 
foundation, but the superstructure. Some of his writings 
are Christian, but he is not a Christian writer. 











1 Vol. iii. pp. 19, sqq. 
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He is not a religious hero, He is a good man, and a 
stirring one; but he gives way too much to depression, his 
responsibilities are too heavy for him. He bears up bravely 
for a time; but he soon falls into despondency, and frequently 
manifests something very like a serious lack of faith. 

He has his weak points, and it requires no great clearness 
of sight to detect them; but he has also his strong points, 
and they are numerous. 

His scientific attainments are worthy of admiration; he 
knows much of several branches of science, and under- 
stands how to give his information a business-like turn. 

He has read most of what is best worth reading in the 
literature of his own language, and can write in scholarly 
style himself. He is no slave to mere verbal accuracy in 
treating of his authors, and quite grasps the fact that books 
should be thought over as well as read. He is genuinely 
cultivated; his descriptive passages are good, and many of 
the Letters delightful. 

He is patriotic, vigorous, tactful, courageous, conscientious, 
loyal—an excellent practical leader, whether of his volunteers 
or of his clergy. 

He can be bitingly satirical, when he likes; he can 
bubble over with fun, when the mood is on him. He has a 
real love of home; and, in the society of wife and children 
and intimate friends, he must reveal all that is pleasantest 
in him. It is not difficult to picture what he is like in 
his own house. We can easily imagine him, like Agesilaus,} 
joining in the games of his little ones, and riding on a stick 
in their midst. 

A well-to-do aristocrat who has lived in important cities 
and made acquaintance with the great men of the Empire, 
he has many influential friends, and he uses his power 
with them for good. Intellectually, he feels himself quite 





1 Plutarch, Agesilaus. 
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out of touch with the vast majority of the people who 
surround him; practically, he is ready to wear himself 
out in their service. There is much that is selfish in his 
words; in his actions, unselfishness is almost always pro- 
minent. 

Courteous, as a rule, to every one, yet deeming no terms 
too harsh to apply to heretics; gentle, yet imprecating 
curses on the enemy; modest as to his rhetorical gifts, 
yet withal rather vain of them; willing to help all who 
need his aid, yet resenting the disturbance of his ease; 
playing the sophist for his pleasure, yet loudly contemptuous 
of those who play the sophist for a livelihood; glad to possess 
comfortable means himself, yet strongly denouncing those who 
seek to acquire wealth ; full of affection for his friends, yet only 
too ready to listen to hearsay against them ; broad-minded, yet 
narrow ;—his is a character of wonderful variety. 

And surely it is a character of great charm. One may 
say all that can be said against him; one may harp upon 
his eccentricities and his uncertainties; one may insist on 
his want of ballast; one may parade all his weaknesses 
in each aspect of his many-sided nature. But, when one 
has done one’s worst, one has done nothing whatever towards 
detracting from his eminently lovable personality. If he 
is not a great man, he is unmistakably a good one—lowly, 
reverent, hard-working, liberal. If he is not a Doctor of 
the Church, he is a humble Christian. If his head may 
sometimes lead him astray, his heart is right. People may 
differ in their estimates of the degree of success which is 
to be assigned to him in the various occupations which 
fill up his life; but no one can read him thoughtfully, 
without coming to the conclusion that, in himself, Synesius 
is one of those persons who, after all, belong to the very 
best type of humanity—men who look forth with generous 
eyes on the world in which they live, and strive to make | 
it the better for their life. ; 








ae EN EE A. 


Five Letters or S. Istpore’s 


In the works of S. Isidore of Pelusium there are four letters 
addressed to Synesius, of which we give a translation. In Migne’s 
edition of Isidore, they are all placed in the First Book, and are 
numbered severally 232, 241, 418, and 483. 


LETTER 232 


‘It is a good thing to have one’s loins girt before dangers 
arise, and in the service of God to strike the hostile forces with 
faith, instead of leaving oneself, through indolence, exposed to 
private and public enemies. For we have reached such a degree 
of thoughtlessness, that we have not even opportunity to fulfil 
priestly duties for God, as the misfortunes which surround us 
do not allow us to touch implements of defence, For, when God 
was wroth, Phinehas too made use of a barbed lance.’ 


LETTER 241 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ARIANS AND EUNOMIANS 


‘That which you wish to learn is concise, but still unquestion- 
able. If God is always in the same condition, if He never gains 
any fresh attribute, He is also always Father. And, if He is 
always Father, He always had the Son. Therefore the Son is 
co-eternal with the Father.’ 


LETTER 418 


ON THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN JOEL,! ‘LET THE MILD MAN 
BE A WARRIOR’ 


‘The Scripture turns the mild man into a warrior, when the 
enterprise is taken in hand against God. Thus it raised up Moses 
against his fellow-countrymen ; and Phinehas, who pierced through 
the transgressors of the Law; and David, who resisted the 
alien; and Peter, who displayed his zeal by making use of a 
sword, when war was being made on the Lord of Peace by Jews.’ 





2:3. 11, an BxXx, 
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LETTER 483 


ON THE SUBJECT OF CAPPADOCIANS 


‘The Cappadocian, as we learned, is again at court, striving to 
win for himself the unhappy office of governor, that we may have 
over us a twofold Cappadocian, by his adding an evil power to his 
innate hatred of mankind. But there are people who announce 
better news, namely, that he is very desirous of being made 
governor of his own fellow-countrymen. May God also favour 
the project, in order that he may give back to his nurse suitable 
payment for his bringing-up—in return for the milk which he drew 
from her, giving her venom to drink,! venom which he, no doubt, 
drew from her together with the milk!’ 


There is another letter in the same book, numbered 284, and 
addressed to Synadius, or Synodius. We do not wish to suggest 
that the name is a mistake for ‘Synesius,’ but such a clerical error 
might very easily occur, and the subject is singularly appropriate 
to our author’s case. The letter runs :— 

‘If God is able, out of that which does not exist, to bring all 
things that He pleases into being, how much more is He able to 
renew, out of that which has been brought into being, the bodies 
which have already existed, and have returned to earth! As to 
the fact that there will be a Resurrection, and as to the manner 
in which it will be, you will learn it from the mystery of seeds 
which are sown, and from the change in all plants, dying as they 
do in winter, and coming to life again in spring.’ 





1 There is an ancient epigram by Demodocus at the expense of the 
Cappadocians :— 
Kamradéxny mor’ éxcdva kakh ddxev' aXXG Kat avrn 
KdrOave, yevoauévn aluatos (ofddou. 











APPENDIX B 


THE ‘SACRAMENTAL CurRTAIN’ OF Lp. 67 


IN connection with Paul’s extemporised church in the ruined fort 
at Hydrax, Synesius mentions the use of a table and a ‘mystic 
curtain.’! The former was obviously the Holy Table. The 
question here to be decided is: What was the purpose for which 
the latter was employed? As Synesius was an Eastern, it is 
desirable to consider some of the usual ornaments of a Greek 
church. We will take our description from the only building of 
the kind with which we are personally familiar (and which, we 
understand, is a very fair example of such edifices in general), 
the Church of the Annunciation, at Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

The building is divided into three parts: the Narthex,? or 
Porch, as it may be roughly termed, through which the con- 
gregation enter (containing one or two vestibules, a couple of 
cloak-rooms, and the stairs by which the gallery at the west end 
of the church is approached *); the Nave;4 and the Sanctuary.’ 
To this last we may confine our attention. In its centre, at a 
considerable distance from the east wall, stands the Altar,® sup- 
ported in the centre by a pillar, symbolically representing Our 
lord Jesus Christ, ‘the Church’s One Foundation.’ At the 
corners are four other columns (representing the Four Evangelists), 
which rise high above the Holy Table, and support a solid dome- 
shaped canopy.’ Behind the Altar, facing west, stands the 
bishop’s throne, in the very centre of the apse with which the 
east end of the church terminates (according to ancient usage, 
stalls for the clergy would be ranged on either side of this throne, 
round the apse). 

The sanctuary, or Bema, is on a higher level than the nave, 
and is separated from it by the iconostasis,® a tall, solid screen, 
which runs right across the building, and on which are painted 
sacred pictures. When one enters a Western church, one expects 

1 Todmeta kal karaméracua voTeKor. 

2 Ndpdné. 

* It is in this gallery that strangers, if lay persons, are placed. In 
Manchester, the choir occupy the back of it. In the Greek church in 
Bayswater, if we remember rightly, the choir are in a gallery on the 
north side of the nave. 4 Naés. 

5 "Ay.ov Bijua, or ‘Ieparetov. 8 ‘Ayia Tpdrega, Ovo.acrypiov. 

7 Kéyxn, or ovpavds—the baldacchino of Italian churches. 


8 elkovoorda.ov, kaTraméracua, Téumdov (i.e. templum). 
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to find the Holy Table the most prominent sight within. The 
Kasterns, on the contrary, keep up what was probably the more 
ancient custom of concealing it from ordinary eyes, as a thing too 
sacred to be commonly gazed upon. 

In early times the separation between sanctuary and nave was 
effected by an open-work partition! of wood, iron, or stone, the 
interstices of which were filled in by a curtain? which hung above 
it. The use of such a curtain seems to be as ancient as the days 
of Constantine. 

The iconostasis of the present day (which, in its position, 
corresponds practically to the Altar-rails of the West, and is 
not to be confounded with our Rood-lofts, or Chancel-screens) 
seems to date from the reaction in favour of images which set 
in after the Iconoclastic troubles of the eighth century. As 
giving more space on which sacred subjects might be delineated, 
it was adopted in the place of the older railings and curtain. 

It has three doorways. Those on either side have full-sized 
doors. The central (immediately in front of the Altar), which is 
called the ‘ Beautiful or Royal Gate,’* is closed by an ornamental 
folding-door of wood,? which reaches about to the height of a 
man’s waist, while a curtain’ covers the rest of the aperture. 
(It appears that in some churches the ‘Royal Gate’ is closed 
by a door like those at the side doorways—though, we suppose, 
it is a folding-door—on which there is a representation of ‘ Behold 
the Man!’ or of the Great High Priest, or something similar.) 

During the consecration of the elements in the Blessed 
Eucharist, and, in fact, throughout the greater part of the 
service, the sanctuary is entirely concealed from the congrega- 
tion. The low gate in the centre is opened and the curtain 
drawn back at the time of the Communion of the laity, and 
the Altar remains exposed to view for the rest of the Liturgy. 
The ByAdOvpa are also thrown wide and the taparéracpa is drawn 
aside at the beginning of the Great Vespers, when the priest 
censes the people, and in all the ‘Entrances’ in the Liturgy 
and at Vespers. At all other times they are kept closed. 

We had thought that Paul’s ‘mystic curtain’ fulfilled the 
purpose of the later iconostasis, and separated the sanctuary 
from the nave in his improvised church. The Very Rev. 
Archimandrite E. Metallinos has, however, given us information 
which makes this improbable. 





keyxAldes, Spvpaxra, cancelli. 
mwapaméTacua, kataméracua, Bidov (2.e, velum). 
wpaia, 7) Bacidtkh wUdn. 

+ Bnuddupa, or Bndddvpa. We have little doubt that the latter means 
‘curtain doors,’ and is a vox hibrida, like dvriuévowov and émrimavixd (or, is 
it connected with ffdos, ‘threshold’?); while the former may mean 
‘ sanctuary-doors,’ and be formed from a false analogy to By\déupa. 

> raparéracua. 


i 
2 
3 
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From the four sides of the canopy surmounting the Altar, he 
tells us, there used to hang—and in some churches in the East 
there still hang—curtains,! which, at the time of the conse- 
cration,? were drawn closely together to conceal the solemn 
rite.» As Synesius mentions the ‘table and mystic curtain’ 
in immediate juxtaposition, it appears likely that the hanging 
to which he refers was one of this kind. The probability of 
this explanation’s being, the right one is increased by the fact 
that he employs the epithet pvor«dy in speaking of the curtain. 
We have hitherto rendered this word ‘mystic.’ No doubt, 
‘sacramental’ would be the most correct translation for it. The 
Archimandrite is convinced that Paul’s curtain was used for this 
purpose. ‘That such is the meaning,’ he says, ‘is plainly proved 
by the adjective pvorixdv, which I have never seen used as a 
qualification of the xy«Aides, or of the large veil, or curtain, 
katarétacpa, but only of the Holy Table. Indeed, the Holy 
Table is called tpame(a tepd, protixy, mvevparixyj—the Sacrifice 
offered upon it, Ovoia prorixyj—and the Holy Eucharist, poorix) 
Bpdats.’ 

It will be observed that, in the technical language of the 
modern Greek Church, xataréracpa is a solid screen, and 
TapaméTaopa a curtain or veil. Paul’s xataréracpa was, doubt- 
less, a curtain, not only because he lived long before the 
probable date of the invention of the iconostasis, but because 
he introduced it into the consecrated fort in a surreptitious 
manner. There would be no great difficulty in suddenly bring- 
ing in a table and a curtain; but a large screen of wood or 
metal would have been a more troublesome matter. At the 
same time, it may be worth noticing that, in speaking of the 
thing which separated the ladies’ part of the ship from the 
rest, in Lp. 4 (which, as being made of sail-cloth, must have 
been of the nature of a curtain, however it may have been 
fastened), Synesius uses the word waparétacpa, not Kataréeracpa 
This distinction is probably accidental. We have no reason to 
suppose that the terms had acquired different meanings in his 
day; originally they seem to have both signified the same 
thing.* 





1 rapamerdopara. 2 *Ayiaopds Tv Swpwr. 

3 An engraving of such a veil is given in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, under the article ‘ Altar.’ 

4 The information contained in this Appendix is almost entirely derived 
from the Archimandrite (though, we fear, he does not look with favour on 
our derivation of the words ByA\dévpa and Bnudévpa) and from the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities. 


& PPA NDT x 
THE ‘SAcRED FIRE’ oF On Providence, 2. 3 


A Most perplexing problem is that raised by Synesius’ words, in 
the above passage, ‘A sacred fire was kindled.” What was this 
fire? Was it (i) a piece of Christian ceremonial, or (ii) something 
purely heathen ? 

(i) If we have here the plain statement that, as a historical fact, 
fire was lighted at Constantinople in connection with the religious 
rejoicings over the defeat of the Gothic plot, it appears to us that 
this ‘fire’ can only have been («) Incense, or () Eucharistic Lights, 
or (¢) some form of the Paschal Fire. 

(2) The ceremonial use of incense in the celebration of the 
Divine Liturgy during the first four centuries is an extremely 
vexed question. The learned speeches delivered before the 
archbishops at Lambeth, in May 1899, leave one with the im- 
pression that, at present, there is insufficient information on the 
subject for any one to be able to say quite positively whether such 
use did, or did not, exist at the close of that period. This being so, 
it is obviously impossible to adduce a doubtful word, employed by 
a Pagan writer, as evidence of such use, 

(0) Whatever may be the state of the case with regard to 
incense, it is not disputed that lights were a common adjunct of 
the ministration of the Holy Mysteries in those days. Whether 
there was incense or not, on the particular occasion with which we 
are now concerned, we may take it for granted that there were 
lights burning in the church. 

But does Synesius’ ‘fire’ refer to either of these? The Very 
Rev. Archimandrite E. Metallinos informs us that in the modern 
Greek Church rip is never used to designate either incense or 
candles. We know of nothing which would lead one to suppose 
that it was ever at any time a technical term bearing such a 
signification. If, therefore, our author is speaking of either 
incense or Eucharistic lights, he uses the common word for ‘fire’ 
to describe a thing for which he (quite naturally) did not know 
the ecclesiastical name—as we ourselves have heard stoles called 
‘ribbons,’ and cassocks and surplices alluded to as ‘their long 
black dresses and their little white ones.’ 

(c) Or is it the Paschal Fire, in any shape, of which he is 
thinking? Since the disturbances at Constantinople appear to 
have taken place in the latter half of the year,! it cannot be the 








Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 382 (chapter 32). 
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regular use of this fire. But may it not be an adaptation of it ? 
The Catholic natives might feel that, in their triumph, they had 
experienced a sort of ‘resurrection’ to a new life of liberty from 
the old death of oppression by the Arian foreigners. Would it 
have been very strange that a ceremony, properly belonging to 
the Feast of the Resurrection, should have been utilised on such 
an occasion ? 

If either (a) or () be the correct explanation of Synesius’ 
allusion, we are confronted with the further questions: Did the 
philosopher himself see the ‘fire,’ or was he told of it by a 
Christian? In the former case, how is it that, though a Pagan, he 
managed to be present at the function? In the latter, would it 
not be most unusual for a Christian to describe the details of 
so solemn an office to one who was not even a catechumen ? 
Besides, would it have occurred to such a person to mention a 
point like the burning of candles or the use of incense (if it was 
used in those days)? Being himself familiar with the customs of 
the Church, he would scarcely think of referring to such minutiae. 

In the way of our third conjecture, there is no similar obstacle ; 
for, on Easter Even, waxen tapers were lighted in great quantities 
out of doors and in private houses, as well as in the churches.! 

(1) It may be that Synesius is using simply heathen language. 
As his book takes the form of'an ancient Egyptian myth, any 
other language would be out of place in it. Certain Christian 
services were held in Constantinople ; these (without in the least 
specifying them) he alludes to in terms suited to pagan worship in 
Thebes. The lighting of the sacred fire would then merely signify 
that religious rejoicings teok place, while the actual adjuncts of 
the rejoicings would be left to the reader’s imagination. The only 
difficulty which we perceive in such an interpretation is that we 
know of no kindling of fire as a ceremony connected with the 
worship of the gods in Egypt. All that Herodotus? seems to say 
on the subject is that the Egyptians, in his day, regarded fire as a 
wild beast ;* he gives no hint that they employed it for any 
religious purpose. The Neo-Platonists’ fondness for studying the 
theology and ritual of all nations makes it likely enough that 
Synesius has here ascribed to the Egyptians a practice taken from 
some other people. ; 

We have given here all the interpretations of his words which 
strike us as possible. We believe that the last is the right one. 
When he says, ‘A sacred fire was kindled,’ all that he means, we 
take it, is, ‘Services of thanksgiving were held with great pomp.’ 


9 


1 Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Article ‘Easter, Ceremonies of.’ 
el 


* Our attention was drawn to this fact by the Archimandrite. 
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QvoraTIONS AND LITERARY ALLUSIONS IN THE WORKS OF SYNESIUS 


We have given in chapter vii. all the Biblical references which we have been 
Here we insert those connected with heathen 


able to discover in Synesius. 
writers. 


Aelian, N atural History, Preface.— 
lu 6€ TH Kal GAA davetrac 
tavta AvowteAy, xpicOw aitois: 
OT S€ ov haveitar, €dTw TO TaTpt 
Oirmrewy Kai reprémeny, 


6. 58. —- 
“koew Ba Loyorrenrys ot poivexes 
oupPddAr\geEv éTOv TevTaKociwY 


” > % X , 
icaciy apiOpov, pabyrat piocews 


ad 3 ” A in lal 
THS TopuTatys OvTes... Exetva 

\ > \ A a > ‘ 
dé, @ zpos Tov GeOv, 03 coda 


N72 a X ” Y ae 

eldevar—rrov pev Alyurtds eott, 
mov 6¢ kat “‘HXiov rors, evbu 
avTw Terpwtat ayKewv, Kal d7oe 


Tote kataGer Gar TOV TaTEpa Xpr), 
Kal év OjKkaws TIOL | 
»  Variae Historiue, 6. 12.— 
Atovicros be 6 Settepos tiv ap- 
xy elxev ed pada, Tepureppay- 
pévnv tovtov Tov Tporov... 
"AAN obrds ye Tpdrovs pev aréK- 
Tee Tovs ddeAdors, cide Sé Kai 
Tovs viols PBiaiws arorpayevtas 
kal Tas Ovyarépas Katavoyxur- 
Geicas, efta droapayeioas yup- 
f 
vas. 
13; 29.— 
"Edeyer 6 Wiseiy TAS eXmidas 
eypnyopotwyv avOpwrwv dvelpovs 
is as 
elvar, 
Aeschylus, 4 gamennon, 36, sq. : 
Bods éxi yAdoon péyas 
Benker. 
* Prometheus Bound, 250, 
perhaps : 
tupAras év avrois éAmidas Kart- 
“Kio, 
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Ep. 1.—Haidas eyo Asyous eyev- 
vycdpnv... Av pev ov Kal Tol 
doxy, Kolivwoar tov Adyov Tois 
"EXAnow: aropndua Geis 8’ erar- 
iTw Tapa TOV TE“WavTa, 

Dion, 8.—Xravwdstepov oe dijrov 76 
yévos TOV ToLotTwy YuyoV 7) TO 
TOD olviKos, Tas TepLddovs 
petpovow Atytrrcor. 


Ep. 6.—...’Ayabo«his, 7 Atovi- 
oLos, ois at Tupavvides éréetperov 
oUTw TaVU TovNpots eivar, 





On Dreams, 8.—IIav rotro trap 
€otiv oveipwTTovTos Kal éeypy- 
yoporos evirruov, 


Ep. 153.—6re por} tov Bovv 
Tov eéxeivov ext tas yAwTTNS 
tiOepar, ‘ 


On Dreams, 8.—e 7) Tas éAridas 
avrois évéxeev eis THv pvouv 6 


IIpopn evs. 
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Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 378 : 
opyns Ceotons eiotv iatpol Adyou. 
Alcaeus. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


Apollodorus, 1. 9, 17, 1.—Ai Ajjp- 
viae THY Adpoditny ovk éTipwr 
» 6€ atrais euBarrer dSvoocpiay, 
K.T. 

a cf btelgulos perhaps. 
‘—Odros ia 6 Natt ios] [La.k po- 
Bros YEVO pEvOS, 17 Ewv TV Oarac- 
Gav, Tots éurriztovew eri Oavatw 
cove oper, 
ms oD , 
oe 2. D, 2; as ExeBor- 
Ber dé Kapkivos Ty vopa virep- 
peyeOys, ddkvov Tov 7000 [se. 
“HpaxAéous |" 610 TOUTOV aroKTEl- 
vas erekaArA€rato Kat adtos BonGov 
ms ea 
tov ’IdéXaov, k.7.2. 
Aratus, 81, 
lines) : 
Ty) ev in dvepoww... 
a t 
\ : a 4 A 
... kal et pyyviaro paddrov. 
ms Phenomena, ae 
LlapGevoy, i) p €v xEpat peper 


oTaXVV aliyAnévta 


Diosemia, sqq. (four 


eee 101, s9q. 
(eleven lines) :! 
> = £ Ss 
etx Oovin mapos ev 
Y a a ” 
. + Yevos xpvoeov EdepBev. 
5 133, sqq. : 
Kai TOTE pLojTacd. Kies KELVOV 
yéevos avSpay 
exrae drovpavin’ taitny © dpa 
vdooaro Xépnv 
NX’ TEP evvvyxin ete haiverat av- 
parrot 
rapévos, éyyis éotoa toAvcKér- 
to.o Bowrov. 





1 Three lines are omitted by Synesius. 
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On _Kingship, 2.—ov8e de?rar Adywv 


iarpov, 


On Dreams, 13.—daomep ’AAkaids Te 
Dna | - “ 4 
Kat ’“Apxtroxos, of dedaravikace 
THY evoTouiav eis TOV oiKEloV 
Biov Exarepos. 

Ep. 129a.—ra BiBrAla . . . 7d Tod 
"Adpodiuréws ’AAcEavspov, 

Ep. 4.—Mijvipa 'Adpodizys, ws 
elkaoal, KATEXEL THY = Xwpav. 
Avorvxotor yovv omep at Aijp- 
viau.. 

Lhid.— iro rob Oeameciov rpec Bitov 
reprowleioat oprides, mpaypa 
evavtidtatov TO NavrAiw Tot 
OvVToS. 


Panegyr ie on Baldness, 2 2.—HpakAjs 
1... Tpos THY Vdpav aywvigopevos, 
Téws pev eis Evil wvvertijKkeray" 
eret O€ 6 KapKivos atTH mape- 
yéveTo, Kav ameirev, ef pn TV 
ToAew cuppaxiav avrernydyero, 

Quoted in On Dreams, 11. 


On Providence, 2. 5.—oraxvv jpiv 
Tporecvet, 


Quoted, zbid. 


Lbid.— Tl Xotwy 8 cioeAOdvtwv evep- 
yous eis ypnow Biov, Ttorodtov 
arepoitnoey 4 Aikn THS ys, ws 
pris pac bat vuKros aiOpias, 


cu 


Aratus, Phaenomena, 259, sq. : 
Od péev Twos ardAwXrev arevbi7)s 
ex Atos aor7p 
> a \ a > , 
€€ ob Kal yevenGev akovoper. 


Archilochus. 


“a ¢ , c , 
a) O€ OL KOMLY 


Gpous KaTeckiule Kal peTadpeva. 


tI) x 

"Ev Sopi pev pot pau pepayyerr), 
ev Oopt ofvos 

Topapixds? mivw & ev Sopt KexAc- 
PEVOS. 

Aristides, 2. p. 100 (ed. Jebb).— 
‘O de Zeds . . . “Kppanv KeAever 
pytopikiy €xovTa eAMeiv ets av- 
Oporous. 


on 2. p. 116.—Aprorteisov 
apos IAdtwva brep TOV TeErTapwv 
(scil. Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Pericles, Cimon). 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, 1: 
"Oca di) Sédnypae tiv emavtov 
Kapoiav, 


oo paeeeas 117, sqq.: 
Kai Totyv pev evvovxouv . . 
. . eS upypeve, 


9 ” 704 é 
TH UKvOav epypia. 
(Cp. Aeschylus, Prometheus 


Bound, 2: 
VKvOnv és otpov, &Bporov eis 
epippiav.) 
i Clouds, 10, perhaps : 
"Ev mevre ciotpais eyKexopovA7- 
HLEVOS. 


»» » 107: 


TXATAMEVOS THV UTTLKHY, 
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Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
10. 


On Dreams, 13, as given above, 
under Alcaeus. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
11.—The words seem to be 
taken from a poem in praise of 
Neobule (KKrabinger). 


Quoted in Ep. 1290. 


Vp. 100.—Ov ef rporaBov ’Apw- 

, C77 Cn , , > 

retonv “Kppov Aoytov timov ets 
dvOpurous eqbiyv €AnAvGevac . 


Dion, 3.—ApwreiSnv 5 6 mpos 
TlAdrwva Adyos trép tov Teo- 
cdpwv tohiw eéxipugev ev Tots 


"EKAAnoe. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—Meonv 
avTiVv O€diypat THY Kapdtay, 
On Kingship, 1.— AzevAotae di €e- 
cOat Tv Kapdiav ovK ev Xp — 
, > b \ rf 
povov, dA\a Kal peony. 


Ep. 7.—Ae8yypas thv Kapoiav. 





Punegyric on Baldness, 21,—'Etepov 

dé, 0 tobTov woAd yxelpov eat 
. . OOev ot Krew Gevac, 

On Kingship, 15.—Otrou ydp ciow 
ad’ &v ot mavtayov SovrAo1, of 
pnoderote yas éyKpareis, 5.’ ods 
 VKvObv epypia TeTaporpiagrat, 


Ibid, 11.—ijyv pnde rerdov rovovrov 
eyxopdvAnano Ge, 


Ep. 129a.—cyxacdpevos immexiy. 
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Aristophanes, Clouds, 149, 
(four lines) : 
Kypov Scarias gts 


o% AVEMET PEL TO Xwptov. 


syq- 


as 69 9 
ae vov a OTL K reo Bev 
eidov, Spas, Sua TovT’ éyevovTo 
yuvatkes. 


, » 858, 9. : 
®, Tas 6 oy ep Bddas Trot 7erpopas; 
avonte GV; 
S. “Qorep TepixrXens és 70 S€ov 


aroXera. 


- Plutus, 1002 : 
TldAae mor joav aAKipoe MeAi- 
olol, 
(This proverb is also found in 
Anacreon, 86.1) 


me Thesmophoriazusae, 
574: 
Pirate yuvackes, Evyyeveis TOULOV 
Tp O7rov. 


(Said by Clisthenes. ) 


Aristotle, Ethies, 1. 4, 1096A, 16. 
—Apoiv yep OVTOLV pe hoen; 


OO LOV TPOTLMaV tiv adnOeav. 


4 say silted (ed. Bekker). 
—aiverar & dpos Kat TOV €KTOS 
dyabav mpordeopevr) « . . TOAXG 
pev yep TpaTTETAL, nadenep jv 
Opyavov. 


x 


9 ao kL 11.—orpatnyov 
ayabov Tw mapovre oTparomedy 
xpijo Gat roAepuKisrara Kal OKUTO- 
ropov & tov S0bevTwy oKuTaV 
KaAALTTOV wags Trowel, 


7 ‘5 2, perhaps.— 
Oo pev yap emauvos Tis dperijs 
hk, oT Os eyk oped TOV Epyov 


O[LOLWS kat TOV TWLATLKOV Kab 
TOV WUXLKOV. 





1 According to Liddell and Scott. 
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Quoted in Dion, 3. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 21, as given 
above, under Acharmans, 117, 


sqq- 


Dion, 13. —d Te yap Kat Win arav 
av7s darep LepixArs els TO O€OV 
avadooa. 


Quoted in Ep. 80. 


Panegyric on Baldness: 21, as given 
above, ee Acharnians, oer 


Sqq: 


Ep. 153.—kai od de ijrou per’ 
’ApurtotéAous mpd Tov pidov TV 
GAjOeav Ojon. 


On Kingship, 4. —-Ta. yap Oupata 
Tov ayaa, arep opyaviKd KaAetv 
€Gos ‘Apurrore Xen kat IAdrwov, 
Tols €mois HyE“oow. , . . 


Tbid., 9.—rexvirns eoriv 6 BacrAreds 
Toépwv, OoTep 6 TKUTOTOLOS 
brodnpatwv. 


Ibid., 3.—"Eore 5€ od pia priors, 
ae éTEepov EKATEPOV, paKapro pos 
Kat ETALVOS. Makapi (era pev yap 
tis ert Tois E€wOev* eraveirar de 
emt Tois evdobev, ef’ Gv evdatpovia 
TH epav to xXel. 
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Aristotle, Ethics, 3. 13.—dvépamo- 
dwders Kat Onpidders patvovrac 
attra 0’ eioty adi Kat yedors, 


i 5 4. 6, perhaps,— 
‘O 8 irepBdddrov Kat Bdvavoos 
T) Tapa TO Séov dvadrioxery vrrep- 


BddXe, 


” ” 4, 7.—0O 6¢ peyd- 
© \ > aA a , ” 
Awv eavtdv agsov, avagios ov, 
Xadvos. 


5 e 4. 15.—épvOpai- 
vovTat yap ot atrXvVOpevoe . . . 
Ov racy 8 yAckia 7 mrdéOos ap- 

, y A ~ £ % 
poe, aAAa tH ven. . . Kal 

an ‘\ 
ETULVOUPLEV TOV pev véewy Tovs 
alonpovas ... 


” ” ie 10.—Eici b€ 
irxXupoyvdmoves of idtoyvupoves 
Kat ot apabeis Kat of adypotkou, 


x ‘is 8. 12.—Ilapex- 
Baors 6 Bactreias pev tvpavvis: 
appw yap povapyiat, Siadépover 

€ tAciotoy, K.T.A, 
Ree ete ht 9. 4, possibly,— 
Eore yap 6 diros &dXos adres. 

= Metaphysics, 1. 1, 980, 
a1; $9q.— Poe pev obv air Onow 
€xovra yiverar 7a (Ga, éx 88 THS 
aigOjnoews Tots péev adtav ov 
eyyiverat pvijpn, tots & éyyiverat 
- 2 eo ylverar 8 é« THs pvipns 
éuretpia Tots avOpiros .. . dro- 
Baive 8 eruoripn Kal réxvy bid 
THS Eprerpias Tots dvOpurors. ‘H 
pev yap éumeipia téexvnv éroinoey, 
ws dyot TGdos, ép0as Aéyor, 7) 
& drewpia tbxnv. 
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On Kingship, 10.—ras rob cdjparos 
noovas, Kat tovrwv ye Tas DAUKkw- 
Tatas, dros abi te Kal yedors 
Topifovcr, 

Lbid., 3.—O peyaddsdpwv, iv py 
Tapa ptAocodpias cicw tov THS 
apeTns pov pvrdrrytat, mpo- 
Kowas dralov éore, 

Ep. 141.—ék yeurdvev THS peyado- 
pportvys, Taporkovoav THY dAa- 
(ovetav expevyer, 

Ep. 57.—O¥ yap pddibs cia Xav- 
vw Ova, K.7.2, 

On Kingship, 19.—oire Xavvornte 
yvopys eis epya Saravynpa Kabi- 
€vTl, Kat avril adppovos xpeias 
drafova drAorustav peor Pevovru, 

Lbid., 2.—8voyepaivoy re catvou 
Tavt@ Kal épvOpiav . . . TS roe 
XpOpa TovTO Ti ék peTuvolas 
EEN . 

UpEeTIV UTUTX VEIT AL, 

Ep. 67.—TS 3¢ é5i. rots: dhe 28 
yevopévows epvOnpa, codpoortyys 
Tis av arepivato, 

Panegyric on Baldness, 9.—xat yap 
dpudeis dvres ity vpoyvipovées ciort 
kat xaXerol rpoordrat tov aré- 
Tov mpodrAnewr, 

On Kingship, 3.—Ioows Opos dypt 
Baotrea re Kal TUpavvov Suerrd- 
Vat, Kaito. Ta Tapa THs TUYNS 
apotv dpova. 

Ep. 99.—TIvOayébpav . . . bs Tov 
pirov dArXov éavtdy dpicaro, 

On Dreams, 11.—Obrus éri révrov 
"ApiototéAns te Kat 6 Aoyos 
pyoiv’ 1» pev aicOyors pLvnEny, 
9 S€ pvnpn reipar, 9 S€ meipa — 

} tea! 
TEXVHV Eroinoer, ; 
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Aristotle, Metaphysics, 11.8, 10748, 
10, sqq.—Oeciws av eipjr Oar vopt- 
Oelev, KaL KATA TO ELKOS TOAAGKES 
evpnpevns eis TO Ovvarov ExdoTns 

\ bs! 4. e A 
Kat Teyvys Kal piAogopias Kat 
maArw Oerpopevwv Kat TavTas 

x , > / i 4 
Tas dd€as éxeivwv ofov AetWava 
repireroo Oa mexXpt TOU VOV. 


$s Natural History, 518A, 
30.—Ov ylverac ovre rats pada- 
Kpos, oUTE yUVy. 

3 9 518, 
21. —avEovrat O Gk Tpeyes i... 
Kal TeAvEWTwv. 


7" On the Sky, A. 5, 271, 
12 (Berlin ed., with Bekker's 
pages). —TO é€v dpxi) puxpov ev 
TH TeAeuTi) yivetar TappeyeDes. 


uM Politics, 1 jhe ads (ed. 
Susemihl). —To de mporov 
TUVETTHKEV €k Yuxiys Kat ou 
patos, Ov TO pev apyov eort 
pice, To 8 se K.T.A, 

» » 2. 8, 5, perhaps. 
—od} yap povov es dAAG 
Kat 7 Aovrivdny olovrat Oety at- 
peto Oar Tovs se Ale 


- Oy 7.—6 Tt 
yp ay iroddby iywov, evar TO 
KUptov, avaiyky Kai THY TOV GAAwWY 
toAit@v dofav aKkoAoveiv Ttov- 
TOUS. 

Ney Cae Oe perhaps. 
Hie yap 6 ioe woTep 1 
Tapoupia., 

Arrian, Expedition of A lexander, 1 , 
Preface.—IIroAeuatos 6 Adyov 
kat ’ApirtéBovAos 6 ’Apiorto- 
BodXov boa pev TavTa audw trept 


"AXcéavdpov tov Bidimmrov guv- 


Panegy yric on Baldness, 22.—EHi de 
kat a Taporpia copov" —Tos 8 
ovxt copdy, wept Gv’ ApiotoréAns 
pyoiv ots tadaas eiot prdrogo- 
plas év tals peyiotais avOpurruv 
POopais admoAopevyns eyKataAcip- 
para, TepirwOevta dud cvvTOpiay 
kat Se€vdtynta ;—On this Kra- 
binger remarks (p. 234, note ): 

‘ Aristotelem proverbiorum col- 
lectionem edidisse veterum 
plures testantur.’ 

Ibid., 14.—T'vvi) pev yap ovdepia 

a“ > IA > , 
TOV €€ al@vos avadedercxTar pada- 
Kpa. 
Ibid. 15,—Aeyo be, ovK d.vapie- 
VITKWY TOV EiPNMEVV OTL TPLXES 
’ a ieee 2 XN > ? 
Kav Tots (aoiv eote vexpov, aAdr 
Ott TEOVEwWTWV avEovae. 

On Providence, 1. 3.—'Qorep 6e 
ON € LA , ‘ is 
OOav 7) TpwOTH Txifa KaTA BpaxD 
ductoca, Tpovotca TAEOV Get TL 
Tovel, Kal TeAeUTOTAL KaTAVTOCL 
els TA€ioTOV TO GYTLKELEVOV. 

On Kingship, 19.—1tO pev copa 

, rs Lal 
cuvetagev els vanperiav Wvyijs, 
Ta O€ EKTOS Els YpEiav THpPaATOS, 
TO O€ baTépwy Sédwxe SevrEpa. 


Ibid., 21.—-dpiorivdny otv, adda 
py wrovtivdny worep vo, H TOY 
ap£ovtwv aiperis yivéer Ou, 


Ibid.—bt» yap PBacrreds  xaiper, 
tour «vis aver avayKyn Kal 
3 \ rs > , 
trd tAciotwv eritnSever Gat, 


Ep. 45.—Ot rarradou yap TATTG- 


ous €kKpOvovTat, 


Paneg. on Baldness, 15.—’Empéx- 
Om S€ ard TovatTns aitias 7 
SiaBory TOV TpLxXOv, WS 6 TOD 
Adyouv IIrodepatos Evvéeypayev: 
ds, OTe pev Tapnv Tots Spwpéevors, 


a  -_ 
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cypuyav, TadTa é€y@ ws ravTy 
aAnOn davaypadw "AAN 
epot IIrodepaids te Kai Apirrd- 
Bovdos rurrdétepoe édogav és tiv 
apyyyow 6 pev, OTe cuvertpa- 
tevoe Baoirct AreEdvdpw, ’Apio- 
TOPovdos IIroAeuatos be, mpds 
TO Evotparetoa, Ste Kai avro 
Baciret ovre airypdrepov 7} Tw 
iw pevoar Gar iv. 

Arrian, Expedition of Alexander, 
4. 10.—Hpakretdyv yap eivar 
"AXeEavdpor. 


Crates, Cratinus, Diphilus, and 
Philemon. 


Demosthenes (?).— 

(It would seem that Synesius 
here puts Demosthenes by mis- 
take for Aristides.) 

a On the Crown, 241 
(ed. Bekker). — péype rovrov 
Aacbevys pitos avopdtero Bi- 
Airrov, ews tpovdwxev "OdvvOor. 

” é. on 324, 
possibly.—r7 YAOTpPL PETPOVVTES 
Kal TOls alaXloToLs TV Evdatpo- 
viav. 

ms On the Dishonest 
Embassy, 387. —kaxdv ’TAvas 
Teprecati Ker OnBaiovs. 

a On the Peace, 63.— 
ths ev AcAdots oxuas. 

Diodorus Siculus, 4. 35, perhaps. 
—’Apardeias 8 efvar Képas otovet 
Tuvos apaXrakirtias . 

? 
ane Bae! 19. 1.—'Aya- 
GoxAns . . . eis TovTo mpondGe 
Suvdpews Gua Kai puapovias, 
wore KatadovAdcacbat pev THVv 
peyiotny Kal KadAXorny racav 
4 oe \ \ an 
vytwv, UBpews S€ Kai opayis 
euTAnoaL Tas KaTa DiKeAiav 
modes. Ovdeis yap rdv mpd 
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yriotato’ ote b€ BurAreds WV 
L4 7 , > > ra 
oTyviKa cuveypaver, otk epev- 
deTo, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 16.—poupi- 
dtov yap av 161 Tots HpakXeiducs 
tovs ’Axatpevidas mapaxwpnout 
TOV OKYTTPUV. 

Dion, 16.—ei'rors dv yAtkuiryv efvar 
vov pev Kpatipov cai Kpdarnros, 
vov be Acirov te Kai Prdrrpovos, 

Ep. 156.—ov dv idov Arpoobévys 
pe? pov etrev ’Eppotd Aoyiov 
TUToV eis dvOpwrous tKev.—See 
above, under Aristides, 2. p. 100. 

Ep. 94.—péxpe totirov Aacbévys 
Ovoudceto piros Birirrov, PEK pt 
mpovowkev "OAvvOov, 


On Kingship, 19.—Tiyv (wry perpeiv 
agvovoe TH pela Tod wépov. 

Ep. 94. —?Idtas — kakar. (Ap- 
parently a common proverb.) 

Quoted in On Providence, 1. 4. 

Ep. 153.—10 képas tis’ ApadGetas. 


Ep. 6, as given above, under 
Aelian, Vuriae Historiae, 6. 12. 
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> P 6s 
ToUTOV TupavvwY emeTeNeoavTo TL 
an ” 4 > , 
TowovToY, OTE TOLAYTHY wpdryTa 
\ wn 
KATA TOV UTOTETAYPEVWY ET XE. 


Diogenes Laertius, 1. 118.—é.a- 
Badrovra tas Ovpas tov SdéxtvAov 
€imetv § xpo onda.’ 


2. 3, possibly. 
—Ilavra ypypara iv dpod, etra 
vovs €AGwv adra duexdopyce - 


ny 9. 37.—Adyos 


Epyov oKti). 


Dion Chrysostom. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, per- 
haps, and Aelius Dionysius (also 
of Halicarnassus), perhaps.? 


Empedocles, p. 85 (ed. Karsten) : 
"Kori AvayKys xpnya, Oeav yi- 
diopa maXdavdv 
aidiov, tAatéeoor Kater ppyyi- 
Hévov Spko.s* ; 


ebré tis dprakinor povw pira 


yria poyvy, 

(Saipoves oite Biowo edoyxacr 
[ak pa.twvos) 

Tpis pev pupias pas ard pakdpwv 
dradno bac 

yetvopevov ravtoia dia ypew eden 
Ovntav: 


1 See note on page 566. 
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Ep. 116.—xp@ darov, 6 Bepexddys 
pyotv. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 21.—O pév 
yop Pepexvdys Oowurdriov érn- 
Avyacapevos, xp@ OnAov, edn, 


¥ £ ¢ > ’ 4 
Kat dakTvAM THV VOTOV edEiKVUEY, 


On Dreams, 1.—rdv Aia vobv Néeywv 
GpYEyovmrepor, 


On Kingship, 22.—Kai yap éore 


¥ ” m” ? 
Aoyos dvTws Epyov oKLy. 


Synesius gives a considerable ex- 
tract from Dion’s Panegyric on 
Hair (Panegyric on Baldness, 3). 
He also mentions the names 
of many other works of his: 
Against Philosophers, To Mu- 
sonius, Panegyric on the Parrot 
(Dion, 1), The Eubean, On 
Kingship (ibid., 2), The Senator, 
The Councillor, The Rhodian, The 
Trojan, Memnon, Tempe, Pane- 
gyric on the Gnat (ibid., 3). 


Ep. 65.—épdw trois Arovuctlovs 
amréeoreAa, 


On Dreams, 5.—édus 8€ of Blot 
mavres ev TAG, TH pay pera THY 
Tpwrnv KdGoSov avadpapovon. 


* This is Lapatz’s (pp. 289, sq.) explanation of the allusion. 
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‘ <9 ‘ eg) > \ , 
THY Kal ey® vov efur poyas BedOev 
kat aAnrns, 
vetkel pavvopevyy Tlavvos,} 


Empedocles, p. 88: 
"EvOa pOdvos? te, KoTos TE, Kal 
dAXAwv €Ovea KnpOv 
od *% & 


Atns” ev eave Kata ocKOTOV 
HAdoKOVELY, 


Euripides, Bacchae, perhaps. 


5 Bellerophon (Fragment 
302) : 
Oipou' ti 8 oipor; Ovynta roe 
weTovOapev. 


ss Heraclidae, 625, per- 
haps : 
‘A & apeta Baiver dia pdx Ouv. 


- Medea, 1078, sq. : 

Kai pavédave peév ota dpav pedw 
Kaka" 

Oupos S€ Kpeicowv TOV epov 


BovAevpdtuv. 
a Orestes, 5, sqq. : 


Tavtados 
Kopupys treptéeAAovta Seupaivwv 
TET POV 
Gépt TOTATAL, 


se Phoenissae, 667, Sq: : 
yarereis Suxwv oddvtas 
> ¥ 4 
es Badvordpovs yias* 
evOev eLavnke ya 

, ” c XN ” 
mavoTAov oxi vrep akpwv 
dpwv xOovds, 


iy Telephus (Fragment 
722): 


Lrdprnv €Aaxes, KElvynV KOT MEL, 





1 As these verses are quoted by Plutarch in his On Hzile, it may, perhaps, be 


to him that Synesius refers. 


2 Karsten reads pévos, and av Neuava Te kal gKOTOS HAdTKOVCLY. 
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Both lines are quoted in On Pro- 
vidence, 1. 1; the second alone, 
in Lp. 146, 


On Providence, 2. 5.—Kai Xoyor 
Bowtrot rots evadropevovs Kat 
erortevovtas opyta  Arovicov 

/ 
oTapaTTovc ty. 


Quoted in Lp. 126. 


On Providence, 2. 5.—’Aperi S€ odv 
TOVM KTATAL, 


Quoted in On Kingship, 6. 


Tbid., 14. —Ae? yap... oter Oat tov 
Tavradov Aidov imép THs Todt- 
teias Aertots kaAwdiors HpTAG Oat, 


Dion, 9.—O pev obv Kadpov oropos 

> \ € df \ > s 

avOnpepov omAXitas, pyoiv, avedi- 
Sov orapTovs. 





Ep. 100.—AAAG kocpet, dyciv, av 


€haxes Lrdprav. 
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Euripides, Troades, 887, sq. : 
Av’ apvodov 
Batvov kedXebdOov kara dikny Ta 
Ovyr’ ayers. 
Fragment 284 : 


Ovdev Kdxidv éeorww aOAnTav 
yévous 
” oN > ’ a , 
avopas obv éypyv codovs Te 
Kayabods 
pidros oréper Oar, ydores nyet- 
Tae 7OAEL 
Kadkdicra cdd>pwv Kai déikavos ov 
oN 
ca nes , ” 3 , 
ootis Te pvOous Epy’ dwadrAdooe 
KAKO. 


paxas 7 adaipdv Kat ordoes: 
ToLavTa yap 

TOA Te wdon Tact O"EAnow 
kaAd, 

Gorgias.—(Perhaps Synesius is 
here referring to Plato’s dialogue 
of this name, where Gorgias’ 
style is mimicked. Wvypdrqs is 
often ascribed to this sophist.) 


Heraclitus, p. 30 (ed. Bywater),— 
Avy Puy coputarn. 


Herodotus, 1. 15.—Kuippépior é€ 
HOéwv td VevOewv tov Nopddwv 
e€avacravres, 


¢ ) mn , 

an 1. 82.— Apyeio pev 
VUV GTO TOUTOV TOD yYpdvov KaTa- 
KEelipapevot TAS KEpards, TpdTEpoV 
eTdvaykes KomaVTES erouravTo 
vopov Te Kat Katdpyv, pr) mpé- 

, la > / 

tepov Opévew Kdunv ’Apyeiwv 
pyndéva . . mpiv av OQvpéas 
> 7 14 x 
avacwowvtat, Aakedarpovioe 8é 
Ta €vavrTia tovTwv eHevro vopor, 
od yap KopOvtes mpd TotToV, ard 
TOUTOU KOMGY, 


See page 159. 
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Quoted in On Kingship, 13, with 
ayes for ayes, 


Ibid., 19.—Kai yap aiaxpov, éby 
Tus, Ovaxovtifer Oar ev dnpocia, 
Kai dvarAnkti¢er Oar, Kal orepa- 
vous €ivat Tois Tatra viKoat, py) 
Saswppovifer Oar dé pndéva pyde 
dtaperiver Pau, 


Ep. 82.—IIpérwv éort rod Xpvcov 
Xptoov trois tpdrous, ei Se? pé te 
kai Puxpov eimeiv kat Topytaior. 

4 ~“ A lal 

Ep. 153.—Tpbpove TO Xpvoeg (dei 
yap Te Kat ev TovTos wWvypoy 
elmety Kal Topyatov) . . . 

On Dreams, 5.—T6 re ad ‘= np 

% 4?) X\ IAN y” nN 
Yuxy cody’ mpds oddev &AXO TO 
€ sf A 

HpakXeitw retvov eipicxoper, 

On Kingship, 15.—ots (se. rods 
LKvOas) €& HOéwv Tov o petépov, 
paciv of Ta madara Tapadovres, 
Kippépioe te avéotnoay 7 po- 
TEepov . . 

Panegyric on Baldness, 14.—Aaxe- 
Sarpdveoe yap pera Ouvpéar, ’Ap- 
yetou d€ Tpd Oupéas éxdunoar, 
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Herodotus, 1. 105.—Toto. s tov 
LkvGewv cvdrAjocace 76 ipov 76 ev 
aN , % a a 3: %\ 
oKkdAwvt, kal ToioL TOUTwWY alel 
> , > , c ‘\ , 
éxydovoirt, everknve 1) Beds O1)- 
Aevav vovoor, 
2. 2. 36.—Ot ipees Oeav 
TH pev GAAH Kopeovor ev Ai- 
yor O€ Evpedvrat, 


ns 2. 49.—’Eya pev viv 
pype MeAdprroda yevopevov avdpa 
Topov, MAVTLKHY TE EWUTM TVTTH- 
oat, K.T.A, 


a 2. 73.—Eort Sé Kat 
aA Spves ipo TO) ovvoLa 
GAAos dopves ipods, Th py 

, ‘\ XA * » 
poiug . . . Kat yap 6) Kai 

, > - XQ > 4 
ordavios exipoita ot, did eTEwr, 
4 ec A a 
ws ‘HXvovroAtrat A€eyovor, revta- 
Koo lwv. 

5 2.127, sq¢.—BaorActoar 
S€ tov Xéora tovtov Atyvrrvoe 
eXeyov TEVTHKOVTG ETED... Baot- 
Aedoar dé EAcyov XeppHva e€ Kai 
mevtiKkovta etea. Tatra €€ Te 

. e \ - ” > 
kat é€xatov Aoyifovray eTea, eV 
Tore Aiyurrioui Te TOGCGaY Elvat 
KakoTnTa ... Tovrous bTO piceos 

> 'é , > 2 > 
od Kapta GeAovor Atyvrrvot ovo- 
pocecv, 

‘ 2. 143, sg.’ Avreyeve- 

4 ” 
nrdynoay Se Bde, Papevor EkarTov 
tov KoAocoov Lipwpcv éx Iipo- 
puos yeyovevar. .. Td de mpotepov 
tov avépav TotTwv Geos etvar 

i > 2 4, m” > , 
tous ev AtyimT@ apxovTas, olKe- 
ovras dpa Toicr dvOpuro.ce. 

Ss 3. 10, 12.—’Eorparto- 
medevero Vappyvitos 6 "A pac tos 
mais, vmopevwv KapBioea .. . 





1 This need not necessarily be a reference to Herodotus. Perhaps, in fact, the 
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On Kingship, 15.—2Zkidas de rov- 

c / 4 "4 Bn a 

tovs ‘Hpddotos té Pyotr, kat r)peis 

OpOLEV, KATE XOMEVOUS GTavTas VITO 
vocov On Xeias. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 7.—'Héy &é 
éy® Katevonoa kat Tovs ev Ai- 
yirrm Oeparevtas Tod Oeiov pyde 
Tov ériBrepapidiwv dvexopevous 
Tprxov.) 

On Dreams, 11.—Ei & eore dua- 
opoy, eit’ otv Pnpoven Tus, etre 
tis MeXdprovs, etre erepds Tus 
> ie la \ lal 
agidoet KaOdrov te mept Tov 

4 > , * , 
Tovovtwv adopifev Kat dratar- 
4 a ie 
ter Oat, TrVOGpCOa adtov, K.7.2. 


Dion, 8; as given above, under 
Aelian, Natural History, 6. 58. 


Ep. 58.—’Avarecvomevos de . 
lal a a” , iad 
tatta a Kav Padapis 6’ Akpayav- 
n vn * oa ‘\ 4 > , 
tivos, Kav Kedpiyvy 6 Aiytrrcos, 
an s X\ i B - 
Kav Levvaxynpei 6 BaBvAwrios 
OKVHTEV. 


On Providence, 1. 5.—Ovd yap arw- 
tovow Aiytariot pupiovs kal? éva 
Geords adtov Bacrredoat, piv ir’ 
avOpirwv apxOnvar thy yhv Kat 

lal x , 
yeveahoynOjvar rors PBacdréas 
Tlefpwpuv ex Tetpaipedos, 





Panegyric on Baldness, 13.—'Hgeore 
d¢ reipav tov Adyov AaPeiv Exel 
yevopevois, od cvveppayn 7d Kap- 


éya karevénoa rather suggests that Synesius is speaking of what he had observed 
for himself during his residence in Egypt. 
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Oovpa be peya idov, mvbopevos 
Tape TOV exixwpiov: TOV yep 
ooTEwy TEPLKEXUPLEVOV Xopis exa- 
TEpwv TOV ev TH waXD TaUTY 
TETOVTWV" (xepis pev yap TOV 
Ilepréwv exéero TA Oo Tea, HS EXW- 
, ee Het Neh dag \ 
pian Kat apxas’ erepod de, 
tov Alyur Tow") at pev TOV Iep- 
TEWV Keparat clot aa Oevees OUTH, 
wore et GéXes Uidw potvy Bane- 
ELV, Sater paveers” at 6€ Tov 
Mifowtion ovTw Oy TL ioxXuUpal, 
, ba) , - in] +e 7. - 
poyis av Aw raicas Swapp eras 
aitiov de tovTov Tdde EXeyor, Kat 
ewe yy evmerews emeHov, dre 
Atytrtvoe pev, avtixa ard Tat- 
dtwv dpEdpevor, Evpedvrar TAS 
kepards, Kat ™pos TOV tjAvov 
TaXUvEeTaL TO OOTEOV ... TOIT OE 
- La B) #: Ua 
Tléepoyoe, ore do Beveas: popéovat 
Tas Kepadds, aitiov TOde* oKLy- 
4 3 3 n , / 

Tpofeovar €€ apx7s, TiAovs TLdpas 
bopeovtes. 


Herodotus, 3. 43.—Apaots ... 
mépwas 8€ of KijpuKa és Zdpov, 
Siarver Pat Eby THY Sewiny’ ToD 
dé elvika Tavta émoiee, iva p41), 
cuvtvyxins dens Te Kal weyadns 
TloAvkparea kataraBotons, adrds 
avyyoee THY WuxiV ws Tept 
&eivov avdpos. 


$s 4, 3, s¢q., perhaps.— 
... €k Tov Tavpikov ovpewv... 
Nov dv por doxéet aixpas mev Kai 
4 A , eee 
toga petetvar' NaBdovra dé exac- 
TOV TOU immov THY paoTLya, iévat 
docov avtav... Tatra axovoavtes 
€ , > , > , ea 
ot LKVOat, erolevy émitedEa" of 6 
extAayevTes TO ylvopevm, THS 
payns te émeAdBovTo, Kal edev- 


yov. 
a 4. 10, possibly.— Ai 


"Apa(oves ... €vtvxovoas de mpu- 








2 \ , , 
Pvoov Kat Vapputixyov o7pato- 
\ Lay 2 ON , A 
medov ... Kat viv eiot dvo0 Onpoves 
> ra ‘3 XN > fe € XN 
ootewv, o pev Atyumriwv, o de 
Mydikov. Oavpater toivuv “Hpo- 
Soros pas TOY pev TV io XvOTNTa. 
Kat doGeverav’ Kat yap av yy pis, 
dyct, Suaretpavaiys Baov: TOV 
de TO TAXY Kal TTEpemviov’ avTi- 
TuTrot yap aryvTwy avT@ Kal 
x \ 207 oN o \ 
okXypat, Kat ovd’ av GAn XEppas 
er avtas e€apkerelev, WaTE KOpU- 
vyns av d€or.! Airiav d€ yé pacuy 
in X\ A a A p 
. 2. TOV pev TOs Tirovs, TOV SE 


THV vp’ HAiw Tpodjv. 


Ep. 46.—Ovde "Apacis pev Kaos, 


pura€dpevos exdakpvoat TOU 
{3} 
HoXvkpérous Tats cupmopais, as 
i , ea 
ésopevas mpoetdero, “AX ois 
EUTVXOUYTL KHpUKA Téeuas THV 
didiav aretraro, SjAov éroinaev 
a xn > , > m” 
OTL Kav edaKpucev, € TpovrAaBev 
 Tuppopa THY amdoppneey. 


Ep. 57.—Ilotou Tavpookvdat, tives 


Aakedarpovior tocovTw TO dua 


TOV pactiywov aipate THY Tap’ 


> A ed ” 
avtots eTipnoay “Aprecy ; 


On Kingship, 15.—=xvOas d€ rov- 


Tous... os €& HOéwv TOV odete- 


1 It will be observed that Synesius exaggerates Herodotus’ statement. 
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Tw itmopopBin, TovTO Sujpracav’ 
kat ext TovTwy immaCopevar éAnt- 
(ovto Ta TOV VKvOEwr. 
Herodotus, 7.— Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. 


rf 7. 141, 1482 
Tetxos Tpitoyeved EvAtvov d1d00 

evpvora ZLevs 
povvov aropOnrov teAcBeuv 

* * * * 
OewirroKAens . Tupac kevace- 
oGat dv adrovs Ws VavpayiToVTAs 
guveBovrAeve, Ws Tov’ToV e€dVTOS 
Tov EvAtvov TEiXeos. 


- 7. 208.—"Ervyov dé 
Tovtov Tov xpovov Aakedatpoveot 
” , ‘ A ‘\ o 
e€w tetaypevor, Tods pev 1) wpa 
yupvalopevovs Tov dvdpav, Tovs 
d€ Tas KOpas KTEVLCoMEVOUS. 


a 8. 123, sq¢.—Ot orpari- 
XN , X 4 

yor Stevesovto tas ious . 
TOV TpOTOV Kat TOV SevTEpoV Kpi- 
vovtes €k wavtTwv' evOavTa mas 
> wn e Lal 2 , 4, lal 
Tes aVTOV EwUTM ETiOETO THY W7- 
ov, abros exactos Sokéwy apirtos 
yever Oar Sedtepa dé, of roAXot 
, rd "a 
cuve€erittov OenurtokAea Kpl- 
vovtes. Ot pev 81) €“ovvodyTo* 
OeuroroxAens Se  Sevtepetoure 
trepeBarXrero moAXov. . . . Oe- 
ra > tf XN 
purtokAéns €Bicbn Te Kal 
ed0£W0n efvar avyp moAAdv ‘EA- 
Ajvev cwPwtatos ava Tacav TIV 


“EAAdSa.2 
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ees az 
pov... averTnoaV... ab yuvatkés 
mote,! 


Dion, 2.—Feép§ys exeivos 6 tiv pe- 


, 
yaAnv orpateiav éAaoas ert Tovs 


"EXAnvas. 


On Dreams, 3.—To €dXtvov retxos, 


0 tots ’A@nvaiows 6 Oeds €didov 
TwTHPLoV, paTHV GV AKOVTEV EK- 
, e lal > x 
KAnovagov 6 Spmos, et pa) Oenwo- 
ToKAHS aveyvw TOD XpyopLov TV 

Ovavouay. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3.—Aoxotor 


dé por kat Aakedarpovioe pr) 
apeety TOU TOLOvTOY TpPAY"aTOS, 
“ a o 3. “A , 

Ol TOTE KOVTES TPO THS PAXNS 
THS peyadyns Te Kal Sewys, dre 
povoe Tov “EAAjvev évedXov e- 
xerGar Baorrea, tTprakdcroe Tov 
apiOpov ovtes, eKaOnVTO doKovr- 
TES TAS KOpas.” 


Ep. 147,—Totr’ éori 70 & Sevte- 


lal a“ q, ‘\ \ 
pwv mpwtetov, 0 Kat IInXAevs Kat 
OcuirtokAns evpdpevor Tata. 
- ” a oT 
mavrwv apiatoe Tois “KAAnow 
exnpv x Onoay, 








1 If it is to this passage of Herodotus that our author is referring, we have 
here another exaggeration. : 

2 As these words are part of a quotation from Dion Chrysostom, this allusion 
is due to him, and not strictly to Synesius. 

3 Lapatz(p. 250) finds an allusion to Herodotus, 1.184, in rd retxos ré Depmipducdos - 
(Ep. 4); but what the historian says there about Semiramis’ engineering achieve- 
ments is not definite enough to convince us that Synesius was thinking. of the 
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Hesiod, Works and Days, 42: 
KptiWavtes yap €xovor Beot Biov 
avOparouwey. 
96, 544: : 
Maton oy ncoel "EAmis ev appyk- 
Toure Sopowe 
evoov éuupve TiOov bd xelreow, 
ov6e Ovpate 
e€értn’ mpocbev yap ereuPare 


Lod 7 
ropa TiPovo, 


122, Sq. : 
Ta poev Salpovés elot, Atos pe- 
yadou kara Bovias, 
ex Xol, exrx Govror, pvrakes Ov7- 
A 7 
TOV avOpurwv, 


A LYS, 84s: 
A bavdroy peta por irynv, mpo- 
Aurdvr’ avOpwrovs, 


Aiédms Kat Néweors. 


i 4 256, sqq-y 
perhaps : 
“H de te wapGevos eoti Aikn, Avos 
exyeyavia, 


Kvdpn 7 atdoin Te Oeots of "OAvp- 
TOV €XOVTL. 
, 5 ec ‘ Sab ” s , 
Kal p’ ordér av tis pov BAdrTy 
TkKOALWS dvoTa(wv, 
3 7 XN Oo ‘ , 
avtika map Aut rarpt kabeCopevy 
Kpovievs, 
, by > 4 LO , 
ynpver av Opurwy GOLKOV VOOY, 
opp’ arotion 
Sipos dracbadias Bacirewv, ot 
Avypa voovvTes 
a\Xy TapkXlvovee Sikas. 


4 287, i 
Thy pev TOL KAKOTNTO Kat ihaddv 
eotiv é€AecOau 
pyidiws. 
ie 289: 


isoGre Geoi rpordporbev €OnKav. 





Hymn, 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 7; and 


On Dreams, 1. 


Discourse, 1.—Movots jpiv “Hoiodos 


ovdev A€yer THV eAmida THpHTAS 
elow TOU TiOov. 


On Providence, 1. 10.—Eore pev 


yap Tide Kai ypdwv Prov tepov, 
exupedes avOpdruv. 
2. 55, sqqg.— Ov ijpws, 


K.T. 


Hymn, 3. 290, sqg.—Td 8& Kvd%ev 


Tévos 7poéwv, k.7.A, 


On Kingship, 2.—Aiédas atbry Oia 


té eote Kat Howddm doxei, 


On Providence, 2. 3.— AveBarXerto 


abtov 1) Aiki copy) te otca Kat 
eldvia Katpovs Taptever Gan, 


Ibid. 2. 5.—Kakia pev yap avTo- 


d(daKTov. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1. 


passage when he wrote his letter. More probably he used the words as a mere 
proverbial expression. 
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Hesiod, Works and Days, 317, per- 
haps : 
Aibds 8 ovk aya) Kexpynpévov 
avdpa Kopicer. 


_ 349, sq. : 
E3 pev petpeio Oat rapa yeiTovos, 
ed 6 drodobva 
avT TH peTpY, Kal Adiov, ai Ke 
Ovunat, 
ws ay Xpnicov kai es torepov 
apktov evpys. 


ss 763, sq. : 
rjpn 8 o'tis maprav ded Xora, 
HvTiva ToAXOL 
Aaot Pypifovar, Geds vi Toi! érre 
Kal QUTD. 
Homer, Jliad, 1. 36: 


"A7od\Awve avakre, 
texe Antu. 


Ih 
TOV UKOPOS 


fd 
* sy > Rees 
, ‘a ¥ , nee , , 
Ta T €oVvTa, Ta 7 EoTopeva, TPS 
7 €ovTa. 
ra 
i BS ROT 


” 
X11) 8 orev, EavOns dé Kduns 
€Ae InAciwva. 
Mm eo, le DORs 


eXtKkures "A yatol, 


1. 490: 
Otre TOT €ts ayopyy mwAErKeTo 
KvOLdvEelpay, 


a? Rs (528, Sqq: : 
QA > 
H, xa Kuavenow én” 
vevoe Kpoviwv 
> ¢ , oo” ~ > 22 2 
apPpdcra & dpa yatta éreppu- 
vavTo avaktTos? 
x > d > af ri 
Kpatos am alavatoro 


edédrEev "Odvprov. 


ofppvat 


péeyav oO 





? Another reading is 1s. 
? The allusion is Dion Chrysostom’s. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Kingship, 14.—-r7s yeEtpovos ai- 


dovs, 


Ep. 129a.—'Arécretla odv ... 
pond Kata Tov Oeoréovov 
‘Hoiodov, _TpLTy] popva. TAEiw TOV 
Tap’ adrov. 


Ep. 44.—Ei pev Oeds € corey » pe 
KOTd TLV TOY Tap’ Hiv moutov 
Ki de ‘Hoiodos pév ovdev 

Keys age 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
20. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1. 


Quoted partially in Panegyric on 
Baldness, 3, from Dion Chryso- 
stom ; and wholly, ibid., 18. 


Lbid., 3.—rorbs "EXXnvas EXikwras 
KaXet.? 


Ep. 147.—1) 8a tv KuvOv Kat TOV 
ixmov Onpa* iv odk oda TOS od 
mpooetrev “Opnpos Kududverpav 
be Na THY d€ adyopav éyKkwopiy 
TOLOVTW TETLUNKEV. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9.—II pos 
TAUTO ypagero pev “Opnpos, 
mAatTéTw Oe, Et ovAer at, Kal 
Pedias swobeibe TO augue xai- 
Thv TO Aci kabievres, kal Tauray 
Babe‘as TPLXOS, iv ext Kevely éu 


avTrav oror’ €G€éAou TOV ovpavor, 


* This middle line is quoted in the extract from Dion in Panegyric on Bald- 


ness, 3. 


* 
JF ay 














APPENDIX D 


Homer, Iliad, 2. 28, sq.: 
Oupaéat ce Kédevoe KapyKopo- 
WVTAS "Axatots 
mavavdin’ vov yap kev €dots woAwv 


ale 
» 2. 196: 
Onis de eyes éott Acotpepéos 


BaorXdios. 


sh ee Ae 
Mera dé kpetwv “Ayapeuvor, 


Oppata Kat Kepadry tkerXos Act 


TEpTLKEpavvy, 
"Apel d€ Covnv, otépvov be Io- 


ELOLWVE. 


" spon ee eG, UES 
Ot 8’ EvPouav éxov peévea mvet- 
ovtes "ABavres, 
% % % % 
to 8 ap’ "ABavtes erovto Goo, 
Omifey KopowvTes. 


» 2. 763, 
"Immow pev mey’ 
Pypytvaoao, 
tas Kiyndos €Aavve, 
opvidas Os, 
OrTptxas, ol€TEas, 
vOTov €loas. 


qq 

apwrTat eoav 
Va 

TOOWKEAS, 


otapvAn emt 
5 »» o 54, sg., perhaps : 
Odvx av tow xpaiopy KiBapis Ta 
TE Sap" A ppodizys, 
a) TE KOpy) 70 Te €lOos, OT EV 
Kovinoe puyetns. 
a: + ; 
3. 56, ae 
"H re Kev 759 
Ndivov €ogo XiTOVa, KaKOV EVEN’ 
doo €opyas. 
ae 
ioe bass 3. 207: ee.) : 
HeéXuds 0’, os rav7’ epopas Kat 
TAVT ETAKOvELS, 
3. 284: 
EavOds MevedAaos. 


” ”? 


9 ” 





1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Quoted in On Dreams, 8. 


On Kingship, 15.—Ovpos 5) peyas 


éoti duotpepewy BaorAjuv. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3.—Ovéevos 
obv TOV npowv dpOarpors ey KOpL- 
det, 7 “A yapepvovos, domep Kal 
7) GAA GaOpa. émavet adrov.} 


Ibid., 1.—Tayd re amedely Onv avert- 
ta e) \ “a ” 
tidevtos HiPoets, ots omudev 
KomowvtTas éorpatevorev ert Tpoiav 
q Tonos. 
On Kingship, 15.—rots favors 


, . wn | - n 
TOVTOVS KG KOLOVTAS EvPoikas. 


Ep. 127.—Tlérvoat mavrws tiv 
cvvopida tov Badavtiov, a& TOV 
immov EdpydAov moAd paddov 
> Zz 2 , , 
dX\AHAOW €OLKOTA KATATKEVATAS 


Panegyric on Baldness, 19.—’Er’ 

exeivou katerkevdo On Tov 7 X71)- 

Lid m” > / > ip: 

[a.T0s, OrEp ExwV OvEiOure TAHEAPY 

70 KaAXos 76 Eriroinrov, THY TOV 
TpLXOv eripéerecay. 

On Kingship, 11.—rhyv ‘Opnpexiyy 

apav ep éavtovs €AKovTes, TOV 
X'TOVva TOV Aaivoy. 


Ibid., 17.—wdvr’ ehopav kat raver’ 
eTAKOVELY, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3.—Meve- 
Aewr, EavOdv erovopdwv ard THs 
Komns.) 
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Homer, Lliad, 4. 231, syq.: 
Airap 6 mefos ewv érerwAeitTo 
oTixas avopov' 
, ’ a \ , aN 
Kal p’ os pev omevoovTus toot 
Aavaov taxuToov, 
tovs para Oaprtverke TapioTa- 
pLevos ex eerour, rae gee 
5. eels 
af yap giTov €O0UT’, 
aidora oivov. 
” ” 6. 152, SQq- : 
Le Wl ad VF ” € , 
Kv0a d€ Sioupos erkev, 0 KEp- 
durtos yever’ avdpor, 
vs Lan) 
Niovos Atortdns. 


> , 9 
Ov TLVOUT 


3 Ss S80, sq. 
To dé yuv7) Lipotrav ETE VATO, 
yg "Avreva, 
KpuTTadin ptAdryTe 
GXAG TOV OTE 
wei?’ ayaba ppovéovra, daippova 
BeAAepodpovrnv. 
Pra 4 
Tov Ges "AOnvains eri yovvacuw 
TUKO}LOLO, 


peeynpeva.e” 


‘ sy Oe OST 2 
Kis pos 7) eis Kipa roAvpdoio- 
Bouo ae 
Ags ve 
AAD? ovmrws ETL ed broTpEerae 
ovo’ avadvvat, 
‘i js Oe £08, 59q. 2 


ov8’ €l Ke TA Velata Teipa’ 


iknae 
yains Kat rovro.o, iv’ "lamerds Te 
Kpovos te 
Hpevoe ovr avyns “Yzeptovos 
"Heri 
eAlovo 


téprov7’ ovr’ avépourt, Babds dé 
te Tdprapos apois. 
Pree =F 
SoS ee evOevde Ktvas Kynpeoou- 
popytovs. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


fd - a > e ‘ 
On Kingship, 9.—os (2.€. 0 01777) 
’ ¥: Lead Y a 
uvTO TOU TOUTO KATAVOITAS, OTL 
, ” € x, > +] , 
meloTyV EXEL por Els EvUXiav 
> ~ XN \ ‘\ 2 ié 
avopov TO pynde Tovs ayeAatous 
> al ord lal 
ayvocio bat tT Bact’, «.7.A, 


Quoted in Dion, 7. 


Ep. 50.—Tov Niovpov b€ Kat Tov 
'OdSvovea puto. Kai yap et tH 
Kal Aeyouev ddr Ges, GAAa ToLOvTOL 
ye joav, oior Ta TAL Pevder Bar. 

Ep. 121,—Xé 6 . . . dvta Siovdov 

. . Tos eyxerpiypace diy 
aergave, 

Ep. 127.—Ti ov mpds tadta o 
Novos; (See page 308.) 

Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—Ta yap 
és ’Adppodirny eyo OukadTatos, 
Kav 7 BeAAepopovty owdpo- 


ovvns dp Byriprape. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
20. 


Quoted in Lp. 116. 


” ” > 
Otrw €ér 


Quoted in Ep. 4, as: 


erkev, K.T.X. 
Ep. 57. .—dvertXeipnTov ppovpiov, 


év om tovs Titavas SederOae 
Tointav maides havTaovTat, 


Quoted in On Kingship, 15. 











APPENDIX D 


Homer, Iliad, 9. 231: 
el pp ov ye Stoeae GAKHY. 
7 » 9. 238, sq. : 
Maiverat éxraydws, ricuvos Ati, 
ovde TL TieL 
7 , 3 \ , ‘| lA € 
avépas, ovde Heovs’ Kpartepr) SE € 
Avooa Seduxev, 


+ ‘5:10 Sovstels SOG. 


Aiyurtias, 600 wreiora dopous ev 
KTHPaATA KECTUL 
at? EKaTOMTVADL Elo, 
gyn 443: 
Mvduv Te PNTHP' Epevar, TPHKTH PA 
TE Epywv. 
‘ vgn OR Oe: 
Otrw kat tov pda ev erevOopeba 
kAéa avdpov, 
9.607 ,.8¢. 3 
Oure pe tavTys 
Xpew TUpAS” ppovew O€ TeTLpnT Oat 
Awos aion. 
., wy NOL OT; SoG: : 
Phéyyeo 0, 7 Kev inoOa, Kal 
eypyyopOat avy A, 
TaTpodev é€k yevens ovopd wv avdpa 


99 ” 


EKA TOV, 
TuvTas Kvoatvov' pyde peyadrileo 
Oupo. 
fs tke Oe? 


"AAN exdpovae Kowve €xwov ave- 
pootpedes EyxXos. 


ew yy. be ooo:s 
Képg ayAaé, rapbevorizra, 


‘5 2 . LE. 624, SqQ. 2 
Totor d€ TedXE KUKELW EVTADKAJLOS 


‘Exapydn, K.T.A, 


rf g -11;654: 
Aewvos avip* Taxa KEV Kal GvalTLOV 
GLTLOWTO. 
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Quoted, zbed., 11, and in Hp. 118. 


lod , - 

Ep. 79a,— Avépovixos ... patverat 
> , / , > e 
exTrayAws riavvos Ooavrt, ovde Te 

oy , ) , 
olde Tivery “Avepas, k.T.A. 


On Providence, 2. 2.—Ovse POavov- 
civ ot KexpatnKdtes Ovpas Te 
€ , > Cb s 4 (a 
amrdoas erevtes aracars TiAGLS* 
ov pukpov epyov év OnBais* Exa- 
topmbovs adTas EXAnves dover. 

Dion, 13.—Mvdov Te PHTHp’ Evevas, 
yvwotnpa Te OvTwr. 


Quoted in Hp. 121. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 22, and 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 


On Kingship, 9.—Otros (te. ’Aya- 
pépvov) . . . Kat Tov ddeAdov 
vovGeret, mpds Ti mpoonyopia, 
TatpoJev Kat ex yevens dvubev 
Ovopdafe avdpa €xagTov, Kal 
mravTas Kvdaivery ponde peyadr{- 
(eo Oan. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—Tév 
Sopdrwy . . . TO... Spee 
KpeéiTTw" tiv b€ aitiav “Opijpov 
TuvOdvov, Kal dxkovan Aé€yovTos* 
dvepotpepn yap €or kat yeyvup- 
vac peva, 

Ibid., 21.—Kat yap “Opnpos éxo- 
fevov TOU Képa ayAaovd Tov Tap- 
Gevorimav éeroincev, 

Ep. 147. —Apirropev dé ex dddi- 
TOLS, 7diorors pev eppayeiv, ndio- 
Tous dé é eprveiv, & Kat TO Néoropt 
Kipynoy ‘Exapadn. Meré tov 
KOmrov io Xupov O KUKEOY THs 
Oepuvns pas areEnpa. 

Quoted in On Kingship, 15. 
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Homer, Iliad, 11. 830, sqq. : 
"Ext & yma pdppaka racce, 
eva, Ta oe tpoté pacw ’AxtA- 
Ajos bediday Oat, 
ov Xeipwv edidake, SexaroTatos 
Kevtavpov. 


Mg a AO DO, Ae Te, Bae 
°H, kat oxnravip yaujoxos ’Evvo- 
oiyatos 
b , x a 4 
appotépw KekoTOs TAHTEV [EvEOS 
KpaTepoto, 
** * * * 
parXov epoppartar worepicerv Oe 
payer Oat, 
z >” , ®\ A 
pratowot 0 evepGe 7odes Kat YECpES 
Urepbev. 


i ne Ae, OnOs 
Zevs TpoTEpos yeyover kat TAELova 
69. 
= I, 159, sqq.: 
Meppripeée 0 erecta Bowmris mor- 
via “Hp, 
ommus e&erddorto Ads voov aiyt- 
dxoLo, K,7.A, 


(including 175-177). 


4 iy? ds AOB, sq. : 
‘O & adipevos ovK ddeyiter, 


ovo’ oberat. 


a eB. 205% 
Tis 3 0f8 & Kev of ctv Saipove 
Ovpsv épivw 
a > byt X , , 
TapeTov; ayaby de rapathacis 
€oTuv éTaipov, 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—Xeééi- 
pwva Tov copov, 

Ibid. 17.—Kai véos ov (i.e. ’Axer- 
Neds) duwoyerws latpiKns Te Kat 
[OVOLKAS 1TTETO, 


On Kingship, 9.—'Opypos pév yap 
Tia Tov Oeov TapacTicas TH 
paxyn TOV’ Ayatov, rAnyy oKAT- 
Tpov pyaiv avTov mipwAdvae Tovs 
veous 

JevEOS KpaTeEpoto, 
ws THY. TE WUXr)V 
parXrov edhoppacba Trorepicev 
noe payer Oat, 
Kal pyde TH TddE pyde TH  XEipeE 
aTpémas exe avexerGar, Td yap 


peau pesone 8 évepbe modes Kai 
Xelpes vrepBev 
grroveiv ecTlv avToKeAEvoroL 


Tepl TA Epya THS PAXS. 
On Dreams, 1.—IIpotepos yéyovev 


; : 
kat wAelova oloev. 


. xi 
Panegyric on Baldness, 20.—L1epi 
dé THs “Hpas éxiBovAevotans Tov 
Aia Katakowpicat, ta Te adda 
Koppoticarbai pyow tiv Oedv, 
> 7 z ‘\ rd Led 
ev ye peAXew Kat deyoerOar Tov 
KeoTov, Os GAAG Te TOAAG SivaTae 
peyurtov, ote KAerTes TOV 
> , XN lel , ¥ 
éxovtwy Tov vovy, Tdte totvev 
> b) A Xx lal , > x 
ev TAT ppadroLpnoat TE GUTII 
, ~, 
Devel, Kat OTL 


- \ 
Kal, 


ve 
Xairas 
is \ , ” 
mefapevn, xepot mAokadpous €- 
x 
mAe&e paervors, 
A > 7 
kaXovs, apBpociors. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 2, 
> 4 > v4 
agewpevos for apijpevos. 


with 


Quoted in On Kingship, 10, with 
tot for ot, and avépds aAnOots 
for éoruv EeTaipov. 
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Homer, Iliad, 16. 69, sqq. : 
Tpwwv d€ moXus eri taca Be- 
Byxev 
Gaprvvos. Ov yap ens Kopv0os 
Aevooovot péeTwToV 


éyyvOe Aapropevys. 


i AES 148, Sq. 
Ty Auda peAiny, THY TaTpl Pirlw 
Tope Xeipwv 
IIynAliov ex Kopudis. 
yee eee 
Alpari ot devovto Képae Xapirec- 
ov dpotat 
mAoxpol 8’, ot xpvod TE Kat ap- 
yopy expykwvro, 
- 3. 18: LOE: 


> y ” > , 
eTw@oLov ax Oos apovpys. 


» 21. 439: 
"A ove’ od Les yeven pt vewreEpos. 
» 2. 44: 


"Os pe viov rodhby Te kat ecOAOv 
edvev EOnkev. 


Go Saas Oey OG.: 
Bi 8 Bavérror rep ‘xaradjOove? 
eiy “Aidao, 
atrap eye a KetOu irov pepevi- 
oop’ €Taipov. 
22, 401, sq.: 
"Api b€ xatrae 


KVGVEQL TITVAVTO, 


Pr ”? 


, 23. 140, sqq. : 
"hye? avr GAN bpene Toda pKys 
dios ’AytAAevs* 
oTas dmavevOe mupns ~avOnv arx- 
exelpato xaiTny, K.T.A, 


is Bao Os: / 
NoitcOos avip adpirtos éAatver 
vip Gp 
PoOVUXas LITT OVS, 








1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—O yotv 


’"AytdrAets avabapanoa.  Tovs 
Tpadds dyow . . . Ov yap éurs, 
K.T.A, 


Ibid. 12.—Myéé yap Xeipwva tov 
copov eikn vopile tO Inde? 75 
ddpu tepety . . . IInXlov ex Kopv- 
pis. 

Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
31 


Quoted in On Providence, 1. 2. 
Quoted in Hpp. 116 and 141. 


Quoted in Ep. 80. 


Quoted in Ep. 123; also in Ep. 
124. In the latter case, the 
second line is changed to atrap 
eyo KaKxeiO. THs BOR *Yrarias 

PeLV HT Opa, 

Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
3,1 and 19. In the latter pas- 
sage, Synesius treats the lines 
as spurious. In both places he 
gives wepdpyvro for ritvarto. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 5.—’ AAN 
a? ‘ > , ORY: 
otros ye (ie, Aiakidns) qpedret 
TWY TPLYOV, ds Kal Swpeirat veKpO. 
Ibid. 17.—II pos ds e?ye tpixas ovtw 
Sur xepos eiXev, ws lepots douwGet- 
cas npiow ardp£ac Gar, 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 2. 
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Homer, Iliad, 23. 785, sqq. : 
’Avtidoxos 8 dpa 61) Aow Oyiov 
exdep’ aeBXov, 


* * * * 
> , lal A 
GOdvarot Tipwor TaduLoTEpoUs 
avOpwrous. 
5 Oy 409% 


9 
“Qs par’: dpto & ererta peverto- 
Aepos TloAvroirys, x.7.A. 
” ” 859, 87]. : 
, 4 ” 
Bly Tedxporo dvaktos, k.T.A, 
» 24. 262: 
"Apvov 76’ epibuv 
O.pTAKTHPES. 
sp sy eee Dy BO 
bs , "7 , > 
Aowol yap te TiOou KaTaKelatar EV 
Auds ovdet 
Sipwv, ota SiSwot, KaKGV, ETEPOS 
dé eau! 


ETLOTLLOL 


5 Odyssey, 1. 3: 
TlovAdv & avOpurov sev aorea 
Kal vOoV EyVi. 


= ss Leas 
Oi pev SvTropevov “Yreplovos, ot 
&’ dvidvtos. 
Sees es 1, 65: BAe. 
[lds av exer’ "Odvajjos eyo Oeioro 
Aaboiuny ; 
PY 5 
RY ies 2. 234: 
Ilarip 8 ws nreos iev. 
a9 ” de 3. 267, — x % @ 
Ildp 8 dp’ énv Kat dowddos avnp, © 
TOAN’ erereAAev 
’Arpeidns Tpoinvde KLov eipvo bat 
GKOLTLV. 
o ai 4. 227, 8Qq. : 
Tota Avds Ovydtynp «xe Pappaka 
pnTioevTa, 





SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Providence, 2. 2.—’Ev amavte 
5€ pevoveKTovaLV ob KPATHTELY EL 
So€dtepor. Tevdxpos aojpov togd- 
tov Ta SevTepeia KopifeTar... Kal 
Eig TOO@Y apeTIV Vvéos nTTATAL 
mperBitov, Kat els THY Papetav 
dywviav Alas €Xeyxerau. 


Quoted in Hp. 104. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 6.— 
On Dreams, 5.—TpoBdrAX« Biovs 
ovK an’ apdoiv ere Tov TiDwr, 
ods “Opnpos aroppytus aivirrerat 
pepidas ecvat dvo THs VAys. Cp. 
Hymn 3. 661, sq. 

Ep. 136.—Ei ris ’OSvacews rAavis 
Képdos épyoev “Opnpos roAAov 
avOpdruwv ety Te date Kal yvo- 
vat TOV VOoV. 


On Dreams, 8.—Hpev ducopevov 
G , My Be meee 
Yrepiovos, 78’ aviovtos. 


Quoted in Lp, 138. 


On Kingship, 17.—Ats evxpdcodos 
” \ * € ” 
EOTW, KAL TATIP WS NTLOS. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 23.—Otpat 
Se ey kal tov dowdv, ov "Aya- 
péepvov TH KAvrawvyotpe pede 
Swvov aroA€Aourev, TOU Kal? yas 
elvat Yevous. 

Ep. 145.—Hoav dpa Aiyirrcor 
dappakeis, kal od mavra “Opy- 
pos Wevderar.. . “EXevy pev ody 


1 The expressions xpucén ’"Agpodirn (Iliad, 3. 64; 22. 478, Bodms "Hpy (ibid. 1. 


551, 568; 4. 50, etc.), and dpyupdmega Oéris (ibid. 1. 538, 556) are referred to in 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3—the allusions being Dion’s, 


and Paris are spoken of in Hp.50. 


The characters of Ajax 
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éoOAa, ta ot TloAvdapva mopev, 
OGvos mapaxortis, 

Aiyurtin, tH wAciota péper Cel- 
Swpos apoupa 

pdppaxa, moAAa pev eoOAa pe- 
purypeva, woAAG, de Avypa.} 

Homer, Odyssey, 4. 454, sqq.: 

“Hyeis S€ idyovres ererovpel’, 
appt dé xeipas 

BadrXopev' ov? 6 yépwv SoAiys 
ereAnOero TEXVIS, 

GAN 7} tow mpwticta ew yever’ 
HVYEVELOS, 

avTap exeita Spakwv Kat ropdaXts 
Oe pmeyas avs" 

ylyvero 8 dypdv dup Kat dev- 
Speov vWurernAov, K.7.A, 


4.511: 
"Oy 6 6 pev vO? ardAwAev, Exel riev 
daApupov vdwp.? 
get 9 AG FBO. TOD 
-AND vdpyvapevyn, Kabapa xpot 
cipal’ éEXovoa, 
evxe ’AOnvain, 
and 759, 761. 


‘H & wddpnvapevn, KaBapa ypoi 


e(pa’ EXovoa, 


nparo 0’ Adnvy. 
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TO AaOixndes Pappakov 
TloAvsapva rope, OGvos mapa- 


KOLTLS, 


Dion, 5.—'Ayapar 8€ eyo Kat tov 
IIpwréa tov Pdpiov, ei coos Ov 
Ta péeyara copiotixiy tiva Oav- 

tf Ly if ‘ 
patoroylayv mpotPEeBAnro, Kai 
TavrobaT@s Tos evTvyxdvovce 
cuventyveto, "Qvyovto yap ay TiyVv 
mepl avTov Tpaywdiav TeBavpa- 
KOTES, WS fa emeeyrir ar TH aXdn- 
Gevav wept Ov mpaypatevouwTo. 

Ibid. 6.—Ovée 6 Mevérews Hyvonce 
tov dvtws Ipwréa, “EAAnv yap 
avnp av Kat tov Aws Kydeori)s 
” ® ws > 4 2 XN 
agtos, @ pyde THY TpwTHV emt 
gatrors cvvijv. Td yap rip, Kat 
70 devdpov, kat Td Onplov, r6 

POV; bach Set? 6 

XN x f an 

Tives noav wept (Ww TE Kal PUTOY, 
GAXG kal Tepl TOV TPWTWY CTOL- 
Xelwv, Ov obyKELTAL TA yivopeva. 
‘O 6€ odd€ Tatra Hydrnoev, GAN’ 
2 z , > 7 A 
evdorepw hivews HElov ywpetv. 

Ep. 141.—Tov pév’Odvecea da rH}s 
erirtoAns eméyvwv . . . Tov Oe 
Hpwréa nyvonoa . . . Mipnrijs 
elvae 778 exeprdias metduny, 7 iV 
Kal avrny ov pot wvvexeas Karta 
Tov ex Lrdptyns MevedAcwv. 

Ep. 4,-—Atas 8 eEarddwdev, eet 


tiev dApvpov vduwp. 


On Dreams, 7.—H 8 wédpavapevn, 
kadapa xpot cipal’ Edotoa, 
” Y dae | , 
evxer’ ’AGnvain. 


1 These lines are quoted in Herodotus, 2, 116. 


2 This line is now considered spurious, 
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Homer, Odyssey, 6. 230, sg. : 
Kaé 6€ kapnros 
ovras AKe Kouas, bakwOivy ave 
3 / 
opoias, 
2 an POAT 
Tédpa & ap’ oiyopevoe Kixoves 
Kixdverou yeywvevr. 
FP it) cae 
"HAGov ere boa gddbdrAdAa_ Kal 
avOea yiyverar opy. 
Ss 9, Oe Ot Oy Rg e 
Kai ror’ éya tov poyAdv ind 
aro6o0d 7}Aaca roXX7s, 
etws Oeppaivouto, K.t.X. 


sy 1 BLS 122, ba, 
a 2. ” Fs 
ot ovK icace OarAaccay 
advépes, ovd€e  dreooe peprypéevov 
eldap éSovery. 
Sena 11, 305, 8qq.: 
Thy o€ per’ Idipedecar, “AAwjos 
TapaKotuv, K.T.A, 
- 
ae 7 1. 178, sqq. 
Ot & ev vai pw ednoav bpod XElpas 
Te TOdas TE, K.T.A, 


” 





1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 3. 


Ep. 4. FH isotoa Neyer Tpds arXyv, 

x, Land > / o € 

kat KaXAovaey aAXAj Aas WOTEP OL 
Kixoves. 


Quoted in Lp. 129d, with Fpos for 
py.” 


Ep. 147.—Kai’Odvocéa tive hidrov 
avTov dvoudfovory ot ypynorol 
, \ \ ” 
BovkoAo1, gadrakpov pev avOpo- 

> a » ¢€ “A 7 
Tov, AAAG dewvov oprdnoa. mpay- 
pact, Kgl mopov ev adpnyavors 

€ A ) , a ¢ 
evpetv. "ApédXer yeAdouv, drav 
mept avrod A€ywouy, wyyovpevor 
uA > A x la 
mepvow exteTvpAwa bar tov Kv- 
\ € ” x ee XK 
kAwra, Kai ws etAketo péev brs 
TO Kpl@ TO yepovtiovr Td be 
4 x , > , ‘\ 
KaGappa thv Oipay eéryper, Kai 
ovpayely weto Tov Hyeuova THs 
TolLvyS, OvK AX Odpevov TO popTiv, 
7) S€ avTov cuppopa crvaxO6- 

peevov, 
Quoted, zbid. 


On Dreams, 12.—Oit pév otv’AXwd- 
dat KoAdlovrat Ta Oertaray spy 
toils eots eritery (Cortes. 

Ep. 32.—O pev obv ’Odvaceis, iva 

\ € ? c wn 4 ‘\ 
pn vp yoovns SiapGapein, tiv 
Leipyvov axtyv Sedenevos tap- 
HperBev. 

Ep. 145.—Eyo pév od 8? ddXAo te 
Tas Leipnvas brd TOV TounTov 
c a r ” ¢ 
nyovpar Bracdnpeio bat, 7) Ste 
TO peAtxpo THS povais drdAdvov 
Tpocayopevat TOV TIT TEVoUYTA, 


* The alteration is, perhaps, a little strange in so accomplished an Homeric 
scholar as Synesius ; since it appears that the contracted form fp is not met with 
in Homer.—See Liddell and Scott, under Zap. 
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Homer, Odyssey, 13. 149, sqq. : 
Nov ad Painkwv eGéXw TepikadA- 
Aéa vga, K.7.A, 


a3 LO. 302% 
Ale dé Aurapot Kepadds kati kadd 
porta, 
‘ a 16; 1363 also’ 17; 
193, 281; 


Tuyvdocxw, ppovéw. 


r . 16. 176: 
Kvavear 8 sa yeverdoes, 
as (Peo 
‘Avo pdawv Bow TE Kal Evvopiny 
ehoportes. 
- ‘s 18. 234: 
Bin & 6 ye héprepos tev. 
3 18. 354, sq. : 


"Eprys pot doxéer daldwv vedas 
EMPEVAL AVTOU 


3 nw PA 4, m” € ” 
Kak Kepadrs, emer ov ol Eve 
, 20a) € , 
Tpixes ovd Baral. 
3 & 19. 548, sq.: 


Xjves pev pyvnornpes, ey@ b€ Tor 
Ee. 
ateTos Opves 
7a Tapos, 
- 5 19. 562, sqq. : 
Aoi yap te midar dpevnvov 
cioiy dvelpwv, K.T.A. 


2 20. 1-24: 
Aaa O €v Tpodpdpm ecivateTo 
Stos ’Odvacedts* k.7.X. 


‘ 20. 23: 
T6 dé par’ ev meio Kpadin péve 
“‘rerAyvia. 
o Pali 207 : 


*HySav pev 87) 68 adros eye. 





1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Ep 41 .— OAKabes 
KaOarep at Pardkwv TOV raAaLt, 
mpiv ext THY vaTOV KEW TO 
Sarpoviov ponvipa. 

Quoted in On Kingship, 12. 


Quoted, ibid. 14. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 3, 
with eGeipac for yeverades,! 

Quoted in On Kingship, 15, with 
the ending evvopiav ederovtes. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 11.—'Qozep 
> 7 N ) , , € 
apére. tov Odvacéea mraifover ot 
PVNTTHPES, MELPAKLA KOMOVTA... 
Kal TAXY pada kKakOs atoAovpeva 

A e \ et ea | er 
wXetov exatov vd’ Evos aravta. 
parakpov, ov Téews AapmryndoKopov 
ovta Kat has artovtTa yeupo- 
Tolntov vovberovow amndrdAdx- 
Oat tpayparov, ws dpkotons TIS 
Kepadis Teptdapwar tiv dAnv 
oikiay. 

Quoted in On Dreams, 8, with 
aetos for aterds, and ety’ ’Odv- 
cevs for ja mapos. 


Ibid.—H s€ ‘Opyjpov T1yverdorn 
dutras vrotiOerar TvAGs oveipwy, 
Kat Tove Tovs Hpicers aratHAOds, 
Ott Gopi) Ta TeEpl OvEeipwv OK tv. 

Panegyri 7c On Baldness, 2 —Qorep 
6 Osvaceds Tpos THV dvaywyiay 
TOV YuVaLKOV dvexTANKTOS Epeuve. 


Thid. —Tipyrov €v Teion, pact, THY 


Kapoiav, 


Quoted in On Kingship, 1. 


M 
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Homer, Odyssey, 22.—The book in 
general deals with the slaughter 
of the Suitors. 

- eS 23,93, 899.2 
‘H & dvew Siv jaro, Tacos dé ot 
Top tKavev" 
dwe & dAAoTE pev pv evwrradis 
eo lOETKEV, 
“Adore 8 dyvwerurKe Kaka xpor 
cipar’ EXovTa, K.T.A,+ 

Iamblichus, Protrepticus, 

(Teubner edition) : 
Kat rats deEddous Tov voo (nV 
peXeTnTEOV. 


p. 35d 


Isocrates, A guinst Callimachus, § 57, 
p. 457 (ed. Bekker).— Opovov 
epyatopevos Gomep av eb TH Ppv- 
poveas ravoupylav ovedioeer, 7) 
Pirovpyos 6 7d Topydveov vpe- 
Adpevos Tos GAXovs ‘eporvAous 
Epa kev €LVvat, 


Lucian (in Auction of Lives, ch. 14): 
"Ovyris.—Tl yap 6 aiwv ext; 
‘“HpdxAertos. Hats ruttwv, meo- 

cebu, SiapEepopevos. 


Lysias.— 


Lysis.— 


Menander, feliquiae, p. 87 (ed. 
Meineke) : 
TOUS THS YapeTHS Opovs brepBaivers, 
ybvat, 
‘ > , , 6 ” , 
tiv avdriav’ mépas yap avAros Oupo. 
éAevbepa yuvaukt vevopurr otktas* 
\ Yj > , ” X ec ‘4 
rT) 8 éridudKev els te THY Odov 
TPEXELV 

” t , 5) . >» 

ére AowdopovpEevynV, KUVOS ETT EPYOV, 
“P6dn. 





_ 1 Homer is also alluded to in On Dreams, 13.—Opnpos xai Zrnoixopos TO pe 
 Hpwikdv Podov dua Tas morjoers adrav émuxvidotepov eOecay, K.T.X. 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 11, as given 
above, under Odyssey, 18. 354, 
sq. 

On Dreams, 8.—Tleroinrut (Le. 
Ijveddry) yobv éSeAeyxopevy 
kat dpabiav dpAwrKavovea Tept 
adriyy Sirov Thy ope, 7) pay S€ov 
HTITTHTE. 


Dion, 7.—’Extorijpy 88 vot dieEodos. 


Punegyric on Baldness, 19.— Opovov 
ei kat Piréas “Avdoxidiy tepoov- 
Nias eypayato, Oorep OvK QUTOS 
nn € an aA XQ 4 >’ 
ov 6 THs Geod 76 Topyoverov e& 
> , id re 
akpoToAews Vpedopevos, 


On Providence, 2. 2.—Kai pot doxet 
TayKaAws eip7 Oat Oeod Tatyv Lov 
dvOpwrov evar maiCovTos det Tots 
TpaypLuce Kal TETTEVOVTOS. 

Ep. 32.— AXXa viv Avoias av etre, 
'Kéclpyacrat, kal TéAOsS EXEL, KAL 

YZ aps , ”, X u 
Téepas andias extev. 
Ep. 142.—To yap Snpooig piroco- 
\ ao wn 
dev (ottw yap mos 6 Avous 
i¢ ed , , ¥ 
brodwpicas deyer) peyaArs ets 
dvOpurovus Tipe Tov Oeiwy Kara- 
ppovyrews. 

On Providence, 1. 13.—Miav yap 
dpetiv Ooupis eto yvvatKos €ivat 
TO pte TO Topo. avTHS pyre 

” ~ ~ ” 
rovvopa Sia Snvar THY avAEov. 
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Oracles : 
PoOcpet Ta ArBbov yyepovev Quoted in Ep. 73. 
KAKOTYS. 


"HevdSov pev eywrv, 6 0 uméypace 
Getos “Opnpos. 


Quoted in Dion, 13. 


r JANI tf 
Tots d€ Sidaxrov ewxe ddovs 
f , 

yropiopa AaBer Oar’ 

‘ Ss S: <¢ 4 ca 3. , 
Tovs O€ Kal trvmovTas ens évexap- 

> lal 
murev aXKIS. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 3. 


Od Bvardv omddyXvoov 7 ddopas 
TUS aObppata Tava. 


Quoted, zbid. 4. 


M76€ kérw vetons eis Tov pedav- 
avyéa. KOO HOV, 

QO BvO0s_ alev arwotos UréecTpwTat 
TE, Kat 67, s 

dpepexvespiys, p puTdwy, eidwAoxapis, 


avonTos. 


Quoted, zid. 5. 


Ov to ris BAns KpnpvG cxbBadrov Quoted, ibid! 


Kataneiper, 
aAAG Kat eloWAM pepis eis TOTOV 


appipdovra, 
Pausanias, 3. 16, 7, sqg.—To 6é 


if. bY > £ 

Xptov TO erovopafopevov Aup- 

A ’ , e L 5) ) , 
vatov ’OpGias tepov eat ’Apte- 
pidos .. . ard O€ atrns Kal és 
povovs tponXOnoav, arobavevtwv 
d€ éi TO Bod morAAGV vécos 
” " \ : 14 / 
epOetpe Tods AouTovs’ Kat odio 
exit tovtTp yiverat Adytov alpate 
avOpoérwv tov Bwpov aipacoev’ 
Ovopévov 8€ dvtiva 6 KAHpos éx- 
cAdp Pave, Avkotpyos peteBahev 
és TAS emt ToIs ed) Bous paoTuyas, 
eprimdarat Te ovTws avOpdrwv 
aipate 6 Bwpos. 


“5 5. 1, 7.—Tovtw Bots 


Ep. 57, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 4 4. 3, sq. 


Ep. 149.—SréeAXerae odv emi Tovn- 


TO Adbyéa Kat airoAva TocavTa 
> , € 4 lal , > Sid 
EYEVETO, WS Kal THS Xwpas adr 
Td Tone 79n StateA€iv o apys ovrTa 
bro TOV Pooxnparev TNS KOT Pov. 
“HpaxrXéa otv . . . mreiGer of 
kaOjpac THs KOmpov THY yhv. 








povs avdpas, Tov “pdx evo 
TpoTov exkafaipwy adrov THY 
Tat pioa, 


1 The expression exer yap Tia, poly, év ait@ pepida (ibid.) seems to refer to 


this quotation. 
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Kat 6 pev K0LL TOUTO eLeipyaouTo 
> i nr | 4 ‘\ c aA > 
exTpeWas TOV Myviov 70 pevpa es 
ov (4 TV) KOTpoV. 

Pausanias, 5. 18, 4.—emoivrae 
S€ Kal ZdovTae Motoat kat AmoA- 
Lov éEdpywv THs dis. 


5 10, 5; 7, and 6; 57. 
Philostratus,! Heroicus, p. 151 
(Teubner).—To ev Idiw ayadpu. 
a at « x > i 
rou “KKropos nprdew avOpurw 
gouke . . . Kal 1) Opa per OVOE PLAS 
KOLLNS. 


Lives of the Sophists 
(Life of Aristides), Ml. p- 86 
> 
(Teubner ed.).—Ai bé ebynpeptoes 
dyaoi bWdcKador TOU Tept TaV- 
Tos €0 Ovadreyer Gan. 
Pindar, Olympians, 1. 33, 84. (ed. 
Schneidewin) : 
“Apépat 0° exiAourou 
pdprupes TOPOTATOL. 
o aes i 5D, sag: 
"Hy Tdvrados otros* adda 
yap KaTaTEyat 
peyav OABov ovK eSuvacOn, Kopp 
” €dev 
” < , a 4 nt e 
uray UrépoTAoy, av ob TATIp VTEP- 
kK peace KapTEpov adTO diOov, 
Tov aiet PEvOLVOV kepadas Padetv 
edppooivas adAarat. 
7 ' 
LL e a Be I “ne 23, ay: er 
Yyievta 0 €t Tus dABov d.poet, 
, »' la 
e€apkewv Kredteco. Kat evrdoyiav 
mpoot Geis, 
‘ , XN , 
pa pateton Geos yever Gat. 
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Dion, 5.—"Qorep tov ‘AvoAXAw 
\éyos Exe vov pev Tais Movoats 
cuvidev aitov efapxXovTa kal 
évdiddvta pvOpov TH TvaTHpATL 
vov 8¢ abrov KaTa povas aderv. 

On Dreams, 11.—ei7’ otv Pypovon 
TIS, K.T.A. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 19.—Ilas 
Tdreds yetrar Tiyv ert Tov veov 
rov ‘Exropeov . . . En’ éxetvov 
Kater kevds On TOD 7 XHPATOS, OTEP 
Exwv dveidure rabeApy 7d KaAXOS 
ro érirolytov, THY TOV TpLYOV 
eT ipeAeay. 

On Dreams, 12.-—Ei yap tas ép- 
ypepidas 6 Aijpveos copurt ys 
uyabas evar didackdArAovs pyot 
TOD TEpt aTavTos Ev EiTeELV, K.T. A. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 8. 


On Kingship, 14, as given above, 


under Euripides, Orestes. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 13.— Av pev 
yap 7 THs Icvddpov TVyX ave 
edxjs, Kal Cyy exopev ard TOV 

> ra 
oiketwy .. . 


1 In Dion, 1, Philostratus’ estimate of Dion Chrysostom is criticised, and the 
following words are quoted from him : Soguords dé of wadaol erwvduagov, ov povov 
Trav pynrdpwv Tous breppwvodvTds TE kal Napmpods, GAAG Kal Tov procbpwy Tods ody 


evpoia épunvevovTas. 


‘rep av dvdyKn mporepor elrewv, erecdy ov bytes coguoTal, 


dbEavres Se, wapHAOov els Thy érwvuulay TAUTHY. «« - Tooatra wept Trav prrocopye dvTav 


év dbf Tod copioTeboat. 


(Lives of the Sophasts, Preface, 11. p. 4.) 
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Pindar, Olympians, 11. 30, sqq. : 
Adypator d€ dSoxedoats to KXe- 
wvav Sapace Kai 
ketvous ‘Hpaxr€ns ef’ 080, 
o ¥ N. ORY / 
ote pore wore TiptvOcov 
ETEPTAV AVTO TTPATOV 
lal a m” 
puxots ipevoe “AAtos 
Modtoves treppiadou, 
3 Pythians, 1. 6, SQqet 
Hider 8 ava oxdrtm Ads aierds, 


K.T.A, 


7 i. 9B, 3923 

Tov be Tatpy sya KQUTHpa 
vnA€a voov 

€xOpa Pdrapw Katréxes TavTa 
paris. 

+3 2. 36, sq. : 

Bret vedéra BONG Vin 

Yevoos ydrvKd peberwv, aidpes 
aviip’ 

ciSos yap trepoxwtdta mperev 
otpaviay 

Ouyarépt Kpovov. 

i Ps 3, 4, and 6, and 


Nemeans, 3, speak of the wisdom 
of Chiron. 


» 9. 87: 
Kugas 4 avnp Tus 0s “Hpakr€? oropa 
pn TapaPaArAre, 


» Fragment 71: 
Loves 6 Tou A€yw. 


” ys Ts ee 
Trvnetd ol Kapdiav atdAXouwa, 
ynpotpopos awvvaocpet 
eAmis, &@ padiota Ovatav roAv- 
otpopoy yvwpav KkuBepva. 
Plato, Alcibiades, i. p. 118, A.— 
Attn dpa 1 ayvow TOV KaKOv 
aitia Kat 7 emoveiourtos apabia, 
* ii, 150, D, sq.— 
TOOT SoKet por... oUTwW Kat 
got Sety amd THs Puxns mpoTov 


TH axAdv apedovra 
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Lhid. “HpaxdAgs, et rods 
Modwovidas €x Adxov tporrerdy- 
TAS OVK NVEYKEV. 


Dion, 10.— .. . Tots derots ... 
Hi 6€ BaciAevoi ré cio éxetvor, 
kat OwattovTa. wapa Ta TOU Aus 
CKITT PA. ss 


Ep. 58, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 2. 127, sq. 


Dion, 5.—Ki 6€ pa) 6 T€lwv dvri ris 
7 ‘ rd € , 
Hpas tiv vedeAnv ypyKet, 
Hyamnkes TuvoVv TO ELOWAY, 
dv Tote Exkwv elvat peOetro 
atoTov OwwEews, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—Xeipwva 
TOV coor, 


Ep. 149.—Ku¢is avijp, ds “Hpaxr€t 
OTOLA f41) TrapaBadAn, 


On Providence, 1. 10.—Zdves 6 te 
Aéyw. 

On Dreams, 8.—Ot dpa aire 
yAvkeia Kapditav aradAowa Kov- 
potpodos cvuvaocpel eAmis, a pa- 
Awrra, K.T.A, 


Dion, 9.—Tijv 6€ durAqv ayvovay 
peyarorpeTas er’ Eavtods EAxerTeE, 


On Providence, 1. 14.—Tijs Yryxijs 
THhv axAdbv TapapvOeio Oar. 
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Plato, Apology, 41, D, perhaps.— 

"Eywye Tots Katay pura pevors 
7 A , > ’ 

pov Kal TOs KATNYOpOLS Ov TaVvU 
xareraivw. Kairor ov tTavTH TH 
Stavoia Katey pifovTd pov Kat 
KaTnyopovr, GAA’ oldpevor BAdz- 
tev' TovTo adtois aEiov péeme- 
oat. 


5, Banquet, 180, and 181, per- 
haps.—Ilos & od dvo 7a Gea; 
.. . ‘H 8 vewrépa, Ards Kat 
Awévys, iy 87) ravdjpov Kadovper. 
Tis tavdjpov ’Adpoditys. 


o oe 187, A.—To ev yap 
dyot (i.e. “HpdxAetos) Stadepo- 
pevov avtd attp vpéeper Gar, 
dorep dppoviav Togov Te Kal 


Aipas. 


i 3 192.—Kai ei avrots 

.. emutas 6 “Hdairros.. . 
” > , a > rn 
epoito, "Apa ye Tovde ervOupeite, 
5) an ee , e , > 
€v TO avT@ yever Oar OTe padiot 
GAAnAoWs «5 «3 COEAW pas 
cuvtpEar Kal cvppioar eis TO 
av7Td, wate Ov’ dvTas Eva yeyove- 
Vl. 2 


7 
fs 195, B.—'Opovov 
€ , 3% , 9 
Opolw ae reAa cer,” 
LA se 202, A..—"H ovx 
yoOnoca. OTe EaTL TL peTakv co- 
u 


, \ > , 
dias kat dpabias ; «.7.A. 
” 2? 204, B.—'Avay- 
A '4 
kaiov "Epwra diAdcodpov etvat, 
‘4 x ” \ 2 
dpirdocopov dé dvta petagv etvar 
copov kal dpabors. 
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Ep. 94.—Katrovye ovd) avros a&tos 
évtiv eri Tals KaT’ €“ov AoLdopiats 
radetv Te KaKOV v7 e“od’ toAAOD 

\ lal A *‘ XN 
ye Kat det. Muceiobar pev yap 
kat mavu, Avmety yap oltopevos 

3 %. 0 la rd 
Neyer, Kal ws Snkdpevos Pleyyerat. 
“H zpoaiperis otv ovK avevOuvos 
> oe , 
GAN wbratreos. 


Ep. 1.—Tlaidas eyo Adyous eyev- 


vyoapynv. . Tovs 6€ aro THS 
ravonpov PytropiKis. 


On Dreams, 2.—To 
’ 
pévov €v, Gppovia 
KOO Pov, 


de €& OVTLUKEL- 
XQ v2 A 
kat Avpas Kat 


Ep. 139.—Tav épdrwv ot pev xapae 
epxyopevas kat dvOpwrikas EXOVTES, 
K.TA Obs 886 épertas BpaBever 
Ocds, Kara THV Ocomertav IXa- 
Twvos pwvijy, TVVTHEAS TH TEXVY) 
Kai €va Gppw moujras TOvS avTEp- 
Gvras, obToL Kai Xpovov Kal TOTOV 
iow eA€yxovew, 

Ep. 151.—’Eyeévero 8€ tus dvyp 
Sewos Ta epwrikd, ILAadTwv . . . 
BovAorto ay oby, pnei, ‘Heaiorov 
TEXV TVVTAKHVAl TE Kal Tvpdu- 
vat, Kal ev dudw yever Gar, 

On Dreams, 5.—Opoim yap 70 
OpOLov iOETaL. 

Dion, 9.—Kat ottws dv einte Kata 


TlAdrwva péocws €xovres, ovKéere 
XN > lal ” ze , 
pev apadeis, ovrw J€ ye Topol, 


1 There is here also a very probable allusion to the distinction between the 
two Aphroditae and the two Erotes, made in Banquet, pp. 180, sqq. 
2 This proverb is also found in others of the dialogues. 
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Plato, Banquet, 215, A, perhaps.— 
dpi yap 53) Opordtarov avrov 
elvan Tots Le.Anvots Tovrous .. 

i duyade Stor Oevres paivovrTat 
2 S06ey ayarpara EXOVTES Geov. 


218.—ypicea xad- 


Ketwv SuapetBer Oar, 


218, A.—eya ody 
BeBnyperos rg Kapdiav yep 
7) Wuxi 7) 6 TL Sef ato dvopacat 


wAnyeis Te Kal SnxOeis... 


5»  Charmides, 153, C, sqq.— 
Critias is one of the interlocu- 
tors in this dialogue. 


» Cratylus, 384, B.—EHi pev 
obv eyo 70) akKNKON Tapa Tpodi- 
KOU TI)V TevTy KovTdO pa X OV ézri- 
Seugev ... voy 6€ otk aki}KOa, GAAG 


Thy Spaxpuaiav. 
» 394, A, perhaps. — 


“Corre bogae a av TO idtorixdsé EXovTL 

eTEpaL eivae ddA Awv TO are. 

ovTa, womTeEp mpiev TO TOV iar pOv 

Ginnie, XpwOpaciy 7 oopats 
4 


TeTOLKLApeva., 


” Critias, 109, sq. —Qv ra péev 
ovopara. cérwrtat, TH Oe epya Sua 
Tas TOV Tapadap avert wv pOopas 
Kal Ta pkyn TOV xpdovov ypa- 
vio On, 


5 Crito, 54, D.—Tatra... éya 
doko dxoveuv, domep of KopvBav- 
TiovTes TOV avddv dSoKovouy 
r , \ > > \ 4 € > 3 
Heels KGL €V €[40b QUT) ) 1X” 
TOUTWY TOV oywv BopBet Kat 
rove pi) SvvacOar tov arAAwV 
GKOvELY. 


Paneg yric on Baldness, 6,—Xw- 
KpUTS .. . OVK jpSvvaro pay prro- 
Tyneto Oar TH mpos Tov LetAnvov 
OpovoTynTt. 

Ep. 153. —'Qorep exoiovv A Gav y- 
ow ot Syprovpyot, "Adpoditny Kat 
Xdpitas kal TowatTa aac Geav 
ayaApact LevAnvav Kai Latvpwv 
dria x OV TES. 


Ep. 100. —To yap evTuXias €vOut- 
poviav ddAAGEao Ba, eve xad- 


KELWV €or, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1, Ep. 7, and 
On Kingship, 1, as given above, 


under Aristophanes, Achar: 
nians, 1. 
Dion, 18.—AXAG Kat... GAAG Kat 


Kpttias ek THS Opolas abt@ duede- 
yovro. 


Ibid.—Zwxparys Se Kai Ipodixw 
maperyev éavTov woedetv, ev TL 
dvvatTo, 


On Kingship, 1.—O 8é é¢’ dravre 
yevopevos ETOLVOS, atv 00v7 
Avpacvdpevos, €orxevar prot doxel 
Tov happaKkwv & pédute Sevoavtes 
Tois atoXovpevols Opeyovoty, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 22, as given 
above, under Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, 11. 8, 1074, B, 10, sqq. 


Dion, 16,.—Tovs ef nui pévous To 
Gta Taparéures Tes 7X0, kat 
TEeTAvpevov TOU péAovs, Kai pé- 

/ < fe ll 
vovgt xpdvoy vrorvxXvov Tots 
adAHPATL KATAKOX LOL, 
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Plato, Epinomis, 981. spe ue due de 
oy) Sel mavTa Ta Kar’ ovpavov 
TavTa evar (wwv yen, 3 ér) may 
Xp) paiva Jetov yevos doTpov 
yeyovevat, Toparos pev TUXOV 
Kaddiaror, Yuyns 8 eddatpover- 
TOTS. 


re ge 984, D.—amd 
Geav TOV pay epov dptdpeva yeve- 
cews ... Geods pev 51) Ata te Kat 
“Hoa . .. Geods dé 81) Tovs Opa- 
TOUS... TOUS TpwTOYS THY TOV 


dotpwv pvo A€EKTEov, K.T.A. 


‘s Epistle, 2, perhaps. —otov 
Kab Tept ‘Tépwvos OTav dua heyov- 
tat dvOpwrot Kat Tlavoaviov tov 
AaxeSatpoviov, xalpovot THY Le 
povidov Evvove iar mapapepovTes, 
@ Te Erpage Kal ele TPS avTovs. 


9 


Euthydemus, 281,! perhaps. 


‘s s 288, B.—Tov 
IIpwrea pupei Dov TOV ‘Aix brriov 
copurtHy, youTevovTe 7)phas* pets 
otv tov MeveAaov pupdpeBa, Kal 
pa) apuspeda Tot dvdpoiv, éws av 
piv expavatov ed’ © avTw orov- 
ddCeTov. 


» Gorgias, 464, B.—Muas de 
obons THS TOU odparos Jepatreias 
Svo popia A€eyor, TV pay yupvac- 
TUKHV, THY O€ LaTpLKIY. 

517, E.—Eore tis 


Kat 


bP) ” 
otis TEXYN YYBV ATT UK) TE 
iatpLKy, 7 61) TO OvTe €oTL TWwpa- 
tos Oeparreia. 


- » 465, B.—ér 0 KOp- 
pwTLK? pos Yop VAT TEKTY, ToUTo 
copirreni) T pos vopoberiKiy, Kat 
oTe 6 dporouiky) mpos iaTpLKyy, 
TOTO PyTOpLK?) Mpos SLKATTLKIY. 
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Paneg yric on Baldness, 10. —Xvpa 
yop dotépwov 75 KiKkXo copa 
KLVODJLEVOV. 


Ibid. 8.—TS 8€ épipevov érav axpt- 
Beis cior opaipas, jAcos, oeAnvy, 
KF. 

Thid. 5) yap Opw pevos €v ovpav@ 


Zevs, QTOAVTES io pev olds eOTLV. 


Ep. 49.—IXew kaha TS Tepwvidou 
cuvoveias ‘lépwv améavoev, 1 
Yipwvidys ‘Tlépwvos. 


On Kingship, 4, as given above, 
under Aristotle, Ethics, 1. 9. 


Dion, 5 and 6, and Ep. 141, as 
given above under Homer, 
Odyssey, 4. 454, sqq. 


On Kingship, 1.—Dvpvacrixy de 


Kat laTptKy ow (eTov oppw. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 23.—Té odv 
ére Se0 IAdtwvos ebeAyXovtos, 
omnvixa. Kop poTeKy v dvziKpus ri 


piTwp amepyve Tv PyTOpLKAY 


1 The drift of the passage is the same as that of Synesius ; but we have failed 
to discover where Plato uses the word épyavixés in this connection. 
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Plato, Gorgias, 469.—Ki 8 avay- 
Kalov €in GoiKety 1) adsKxetr Oa, 
EXoiuny adv padrov dduxeiobas 7) 
GQOLKELV, 


> , 

x ioe 478.—Evdaipoveo- 
TUTOS HEV Apu O pH EXWV KAKLAV 
év Puyxy, €revdy TovTO peytoTtov 
nw > an b tA A ia 
TOV KakOVv epavyn.—Az7AXov 67.— 
Actrepos dnrov 6 dradAatropevos. 
—'Korxev,—Odrtos & jv 6 vovbe- 
Tovpevos TE Kal émimArTTOMEVOS 
kal Siknv ddots.—Nai, 


eA 
es nee 478, A.—IHoi ayo- 
pev Kal Tapa Tivas TOUS KapVOVTAS 
Ta cbpata ;—Ilapa rods iatpors, 
® LVé«pares.—Ilot b€ rods adu- 
KouvTas Kal Tovs adkoXAacraivov- 
x ‘\ x , 
tas ;—Ilapa rovs Sixarras A€yers ; 
—-Ovkotv Sixknv dsécovtas ;— 
Pypi. 
" 

a 7 2, A.—tHv drdo- 


z eA ba ra 
copiav, TA Eud TaLoLKa, 


sg is 500, B.—'EXcyov 
yap . OTe elev TapacKeval at 
pev. . . ayvoovoar. . . TO BEX- 
TLov Kal TO xXelpov' Kal eTIOnY TOV 
pe... THV payepeKny KATA TO 
oOpa éumepiav GAN od Téexvyv. 
a ‘i 626, sq.—EA@ov 
Tapa Tov OuKkaoryy TOV THs Atyivys 
viov, emeddy cov ertAaPBdpevos 
ayn, Xaopynoer Kat iAvyyidoess. 

»  Hippias Maior, 281, sq¢.— 
Hippias is Socrates’ only inter- 
locutor in the dialogue. 


2 296, A.—H 


33 apadia TAVTWV alr XLoTOV. 


» Laws, 677, B.—Ap’ odv tpiv 
e A , > , m” 

ot waXdavot Adyou aAnPevav EXEL 

twa Soxovarv ;—IIoto. 51) ;—To 
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Ep. 30.—EKi 8€ Kai vot doxet pera 
tov IAdtrwvos 76 adixety Tov abu- 
Keto Jas pet(ov etvar KaKOV. 

Ep. 67.—Kakov 6€ pet(ov rod abe- 
Keto Oat TO GouKety, 

Ep. 44.—Meyiorov yap ovros aya- 
fod tov py apuaptetv, Settepov 
dyabov 7d duxawwOjvar. 


Ibid.— Ki pév obv éyd rapav érby- 
Xavov . . . mpornyayov av oe, 
kaOdrep iarpots, Tots vopors. 


On Kingship, 22.—KOéXw te Kat 
brép TOV avTds EwavTOD TaLdLKOV 
evgacOar, ’KpacOeins ... dtdo- 
copias Kal Tatdetas. 

Ibid. 1.—OvK« of6@ dre payerpexi) 
pev KataKapuKevovoa, Kat voous 
opegers  ExkaAoupevn, AwBarat 
TOLS THpace ; 


Ep. 44,—Ovx« iAcyyudorets ; ov 
daropHyres 5 eAEn ory@v, Kal ék- 
keion TH OiKy. 


Dion, 13.—Xwxparns ane 
Evvexwper Te A€yerv. 


. Inmia 


* [bid. 9.—Ypets Sd dpipadeav aic- 
xtvere, ’AAX ovTor TovTo 
aicxpov' 7 5é duabia Kal trovrov 
fet(ov TovTO ata ypov. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 22, as given 
above, under Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, 11. 8, 1074, B, 10, sqq- 
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7oAXGs avOpwrwy pOopas yeyo- 
vévat KaTAKAVO POIs TE Kal Voor oLs 
Kal adXous 7oAXois, év ots Bpaxs 


TL TOV avOpurwv Aeirer Oat YEvos, 


Plato, Laws, 717, C.—Koivduv Kai 
mrvov Acywv Baputaryn tnpia, 
a 3 OD Aa ae Adyor, 
Kovpou TPAYLATOS, epyy pion TE 
Kal €xOpar Bapitaras yiyvovras. 


r ad es A, —'AvOpuros 
uf A 4 
de... Oewstarov apepirarov Te 
(@ov ylyver Oar drrei. 
- », 803, C.—avOpwrov be 
. s - 

Geo tu ralyviov etvar pepi- 

Xavnpevov. 
7 

- - 814.—IToAAy Tov 
KaKUG modureias ovTws ainypos 
Tas yevaikas elvat TeOpappevas, 
Ws pide @ aorep OpviOas rept TEeKVWV 
paxomevas . eGéXevv aroOv7- 
oKewv, k.7.A. 


« » 821, A—Tov peyeorov 
Gedy kat dXrAov Tov Koo pov dapev 
OuTE (yretv Oetvy ove moAumpay- 
povety Tas aitias epevvavTas. 


a » 821, B.—Karayevds- 
pO. viv, ws eros eimetv, "EAAnves 
mavres peyddor Oeoy, hie ee 
dpa Kai Ledjvys. ‘886, D.— 
“HAty te kat weAjvyv Kal aorpa 
Kal ynv ws Beods kat Oeia dvra. 

re is  -OOa,. GC, sq.—Tpirov 
pay dyvovay déyor dy TAs TOV 
dpapTnuatwv airiay ovK ay pev- 
Sorro . . . TO S€ SurAody, Stay 
dpadaivy tis... 


1 Lysis, 206, A.—TIotes tes 
oly dv cos Sono? Onpevrijs eivat, 
et dvacoPot Inpevov ee 
Awrorépay Tiv aypav Torot ;— 
AjXov btu pavdros. 

ey », 216.—Kail xuvdvverver, 
Kata THY dpxXaiav wapotplay, TO 

x , » 
KaAdov diXov elvas. 


Ep. 67.—Kai rotro 87 70 Aeyo- 
pevov, Koudotarov mpdyparos 
Adyou Baputarny tiv Tipwpiav 
eeTUCE, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 5.—Zdwv 
pev ardvtwv tepwtatov avOpwros. 


On Providence, 2. 2, as given above, 
under Lucian. 


Ep. 131.—TS pev ras yuvaixas Body 

... eripavévtov . . . Toepiwy 

» . Oevov 6 TlAdrwv oterat, 
KA. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.—'Ooov 
pev ody é€ott tod Geiov 75 pn) 
batvopevov, K.T.A. 


Ibid., as given above, under 


Epinomis, 984, D. 


Dion, 9, as given above, under 
Alcibiades, i. 


On Kingship, 2.—Xogdv yap av «i'n 
py TpocoPjcar THY Ojpay. 


Ep. 137.—See below, under 
Theognis, 17, sg, to which 
passage Plato is probably re- 
ferring. 
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Plato, Menexenus, 235, E.—Avsd- 
oKkados .. . od rave pavrAy wept 
¢€ : a , o ” a 
pyropins ... Tis attrn; 1) diAov 
o ? ! , , 
éte ’Aoraciav eyes ; — Aeyw 

, 

yap. 

” ” 236, K, s¢q.— 

aD \ CLA es ” x 
py pev nuiv oide exovor To 

TpoojKovTa opiow avrois, K.T.A, 


, Menon, 71, E.— ’Avépds 
upeTh, ikavoy evar TA TS TOAEWS 
TPUTTELV, KGL TPATTOVTG TOS PEV 
dirovs ed rovetv, Tos 8 €XOporvs 
KaKOS .. . L'vvaikds apeTiv. .. 
TH oikiav eb oiKkely, cdCovTdY TE 
Ta EvOov ... 


¥ » 96.—. TETOLLOEU- 
, ae 4 Wy a 

Kevat, Kat ewe II pddixas. 

»  Parmenides, 127, B.—ore 


adtkowrTdé mote eis Tavabijvava 
x ab / ~ 
Ta péyaka Zivwv te kai Lap- 
peevidns. 

» 180, D.—ets rev’ 


99 
GBvdov pAvapiav éurerwy, 


7 " 132, A, per- 
haps.—M1) tov eidav exacrov 4 
rovtov vonpa, Kat ovdapovd adTo 
, > F ” nn 
mpoonky eyylyverGar GrAAOBe 7) 
ev Wxais, 
»  Phaedo, 61, A.—"Eédoge 
xpyvat, ef apa woAAdKis pot 
TpooTaTTOL TO EVUTVLOV TAVTHV 
thy Sypddyn povorkijy movetv, p7) 
areOjoat adT@, dAAG rovety. 
ss 5 97, B.—Mi xabapo 
‘\ an > , ~ > 
yap Kafapod eddrrer Oar pr ov 
Oepitov  .. . OdKodv. .. ToAAH 
> A > iA @ 2 % ed 
éAris ddikopevyp of Ey TopEevopa., 
> an € nw ” ” 
éxel ixavas, elmep mov adAAoh, 
KticacOar todTo, ob evexa 1 
XN s c al > a“ 
ToAAi) mpaypateia npty ev TH 
mapeAOovte Bin yéyovev. 


Dion, 13.—Totro petfov 7 
éavtov weto. LTpocevepe 
7A , \ , , 

oracig tiv Sivapw TavTHV. 


yap 


Ibid. 2.—’EreAOerw peta vod tov 
’Aoracias te Kat IlLepixdA€ovs 
exitadtov, Oovkvdidov Kai IAa- 
TWVOS. 

On Kingship, 14.—Téraxrau yap, 
Oorep ev otk, Kat moAvreEtars 
dpoiws, TO pev vrepacmifov Kara. 
TO dppev, TO O€ Els THY ErLpeAELav 
éotpappevov TOV elow KaTd TO 
OnXrv. 

Ep. 67.—’Eddxeu yap obros véos Te 
bi f bs e7 > ay iy 
€lval Kal PEKTNS GVIpP . . . Olos 
éyOpots Te Kakaoar Kai idovs 
ovnrat, 

Dion, 13, as given above, under 
Cratylus, 384, B. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—ornvixa 
Tlappevidys kat Zivwv ijKov ’AG7)- 
vate, ws TAdrorv pyoi, ra Lava- 
Ojvara Geaoopevor, 

Dion, 9.—Kivsvvos es aBvocdv 
twa Avapias éprerdvtas dia- 
pbapjvas, 

On Dreams, 3.—Nots peéev yap €xe 

\ ” a ’ 
Ta €l0n TOV OVTWY, dpxatia pido- 


copia pyct, 


Dion, 13.—Tatrnv pev yap (i.e. Tv 
TOLNTLKIV) AVTUKPUS EipyadoaTo Kat 
Lwxparys, K.7.r 

‘O dé (2.¢. Lwxpatys) TO OeO yori 
meiber Oar. 

Tbid., 8.—TS pa xabapo yap xaGa- 
pov edarter Oar pi) od Oepurdy 7 
TlAdrwvos dredeEdpeba, 

On Dreams, 5.—Kai 7) ptAocodia 
cuvrTidera TapacKevas etvar dev- 
tépwv Biwy Tods TpwToOLs. 

In Epp. 57 and 136, pa) Kabapo 
yap, x.7.X., is quoted again. 
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Plato, Phaedo, 67 D.—Avew S€ ye 

auTnV . mpoOvpovvTar det 

if * \d € 
parwtTa kai povor ot dtroco- 
ghodvres OpOds, Kal TO pedAéTynpa 

Pee’ eh Be a , 
avTo TOUTS ext. TOV piAocodur, 
Miots Kal yopurpos Yvxns amd 
TWPLATOS. 


ie » 69, B, sq., perhaps. — 
% * > A lad ” a 
Mi... 708 ddnGes tO OvTe 3) 
kdapols TLs TOV ToLovTOV TaVTOY, 
Kal 7) coppoctyy Kal 7 StKacoavvy 
%. ¢ > 4 1. > , c , 
Kal 7 avopeia Kal avT? 7) Ppovyats 
py) KaPappos Tes 7). 
> X X\ ‘ 
9 » 69, C.—Eiot yap 5), 
‘ 4 \ LY ‘ 
dacty ot epi Tas TeAETas, vapOn- 
Koddpou pev ToAAol, Bayou O€ Te 


TavpoL. 


9 19, K.—Erreidav ev 
<o avT@ oor pox?) Kal COpa, TO 
peev Souewed Kal dpxeo Gat 1) 
vous mpooTatTel, TH Se GpxXetv 
Kat Oearro ety, 


” 81, C.—’EpBpr6es 
3% ye, © pire, TovTo oles Bat XP?) 
€ivat Kat Pape kat yewdes Kal 
Spardv’ 0 61) Kai Exovea 1) TOLAUTH 
Yox7) Baptverat te Kat €AKerae 
wiXu eis TOV OpatoVv TOrov . 
Tept Ta pvypaTa TE Kai 

, BA 

tadous kvAvooupevn. 
» 83, D.—’Ore Exdor7) 
9)60V7) Kat Avrry domep rove €xovra 


mpoanAot avray mpos TO oOp0. KQt 
T poo mrepova, Kal TOLet owpLaroedoy. 


e , 
AS : 85, B.—O:t xv«vor 


tov ’AmoéAAwvos ovtes . 


TOVS 


- se 91, C.—Hdoge pou 
Tporov Tiva Ev Exe TO TOV voy 
elvat TavTWV aitvov, Kat yn 
pynv, ef TOP otTws EXEL, TOV YE 

an Lal 4 a 
vovv KOTMOUVTA TaVvTa KOT pLELV 
Kat exacrov TUWévar TavTy Ory av 


BéeArwra. €xy. 
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Dion, 8.—Kai €ouxev efvar TO pev, 
otov drectpapba 75 copa, Kal 
60a TOU TWmaTOS. 


Ibid.—’ Apetai S€ Kkadaipovor, To 
GAXOTpLoV piTTOVTAL, 


Ibid. 7.—TloAXot pev yap vap6n- 
Kopopot, watpou dé Te Bax or. 


(This is said to be an Orphic line.) 


On Kingship, 19, as given above, 
under Aristotle, /olitics, 1. 2, 
10, sq. 


On Dreams, 5.—H TaXd Kat | bypov 
yevopevov Tots xnpapots THs ys 
evoveTat por prorKy), pwdAcvov 
kat @Jovpevov eis THY KaTayaLoV 


Xopav. 


Dion, 6.—O yap Oeds tiv pdovnv 
TEepovyv eroinge TH YUXi). 


Ibid. 10.—Kai rovrovs eiAnxée tes 
beGv éx Aids yeyovas, Kat ovK 
dma€iovvTa. TOU Tpiodos. 

On Kingship, 6.—Avrov éavrov 


4 XA Lal > rh 
BaorXrevew, TOV vovv EeTitTHTAVTE 
TO TVVOLKW Onpiw. 
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Plato, Phuedo, 99, D.—’Ezeid7 Se 
. otT attos evpetv ovte rap’ 
arXXrAov pabeiv ofds Te EYEVOLNY, 
tov Sevtepov moby ert TV TS 
aitias Cyrnow 2 7) TET PAY WAT EV[LAL, 
BovAe cor, ey, eriderEev rouy- 


TWEE .-. 45 


? Phaedrus, 227, Sqq- —Hlopev- 
opat S€ mpos mepirutov e&w TeEi- 
xous, K.7.A, 


- ie 230, A.—Oeias 
b >. > , la 4 
TLVOS Kal aTvpov polpas pvaer 

PETEXOV. 


» 237, sqqg.— “Hy 
er 51) mais, padAov 6€ peipakio- 
Kos, para KaXds, k.7.A. 246, HE. 
—Zeds, ehatvwv TTNVvov appa... 
to 8 émetat orpatia Oeov... 
KaTa evoEeKa pepn KEKOT Ly MEV)" 
pever yap “EKotia ev Oedv oikm 


pov”. 


3 2, D.—’Epe yap 
eOpage pev TL Kat ae Aéyovta. 
tov Aoyov, kat Twos eSvTwTovpynv 
kar’ "IBuxov, py Te mapa Geots 
GprAakov Tinav mpos avOpdrov 


dpeiwo, 


‘ 6 244, E.—AdAdAa 
pay voowy ye Kat movwv TOV 
peylotwv ... 1 pavia... €avTy 


> A 
eroinoe TOV EAUTHS EXOVTA... 


» 246, B, perhaps. 
Ee lieen  Wux7 TavTos Eemipmedet- 
Tat TOV aYydyov. 


” ” 246.—rer€Ea pev 


Gn 
otoa Kal exTepwpuery. 
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Dion, 8.—Oit S€ rActous 008’ ofkobev 
exwHnOnoav, adr’ ovde, Tov dev- 
TEpoV Aeyopevov meee, tro THs 
oxoA‘s els voov Sieyelpovra, 


Ibid. 13.—Kait ecireto Paispy Lw- 
KpGTHS TY ATTEwWS Hyoupévy, Kat 
qverxeto poptikod AGyou, K.T.A, 


On Dreams, 7.—Tpare(av 
atupov mpovdevro. 

On Kingship, 13, 06s avros ovTOS 
TO Oeias pererdnxos protpas agvot 
mravTn atuov eva, 


Dion, 13.—’Erel tor Lwxparys Kat 
Tov dromaTepov tov Adywv duate- 
Gépevos, Tov ert SiaBorAy Tov 
eputixar, dvvatat peBappooar Gat 
TV didn berrepav ed Kat TO Awos 
dipp.a. dpvijrer, Kal Tas lepas 5u- 
petas tov évdexa Gedy" pever yap 
‘Kotia, k.7.A. 

Hymn 1, 91.—dorépwv dudpeiats. 

vou yun 5. 20, perhaps.— oi pev 
Tita immevet, 


Cp. Hymn 9. 34, sqq. 
Ep. 105.—Ov yap VEWwTEpov €oTL vO 


déos, GAAG Kat iav dpxatov, TO 
py Te wept Ody aprdakov Tipmav 
mpos avOpwrwv epevpw. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—e£av- 
TELS EFOPMEVOUS THS VOTO. 


Dion, 5.—Otrws éxovoa Kdddos 
Yuy7) Kat yovipos oboa TOV apio- 
Tov Ovaddcyov EXEL PéeXplL TOV 
e€w THv Sivapuv. 


On Dreams, 5.—Kat rotto dpa 4 
Yuxjs TrEpwors. 
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Plato, Phaedrus, 247, A.—@dvos 


yap €&w Oeiov xopov tararat, 


a - Fo ee 247, B.—Bpibet 
oP O ae inthe “TT7TOS dt Saal | 
él TV vv peTov Te Kal Bapv- 
vov, pa) KaXws 7) TeOpappevos 
TOV Wuidxov' evOa 51) Tovos TE 
Kat ayov éryaros Wuyi) mpo- 
KELTUL. 


= - 247, C.—ToApi- 
zéov yap obv TO ye GAGs Elzretv. 
230, B—H re yap mAdrtavos 
avTn par’ audiradis, k.7.A. 


99 ” 247, C.— “Ego 
Tmopevdeioa eOTHTaV émt TO TOU 
otvpuvov VOTH, 


‘i et 248, C, perhaps. 
—Geopos ‘A Sjnometas ode, 1) THs 
dv Wox7) OO Evvoradds yevopnevy 


KatiOn Te TOV GAWOOY, K.T.X, 


a ms 249, Be perhaps. 
—K pibetoras Se, al pev els TA VITO 
ys Stkauwrpue eAGovout Sixny 
EKTIVOUTLY, ai 6’ eis Tobpavov Tia 
rorov urép THs Oikys Kovpis Heiras 
Sudyouow aking of ev avOpwrov 
»” > , a 

elder €Biwcav Biov. 


a jo. | ee C.—Kabapot 
, , “ 
OvTes Kal dojpavtoe TovToV, Oo 
vov cOpa repipepovtes ovopago- 
pev, OoTpeov Tporov dedeoper- 
pEvol. 


” 250, D.— “Opes 
yap mpiv, dgutdty Tov Sua TOV 
TWOpPaTos EpxeTat air Ojrewy. 


” ” 253, DD, sq.—Tpr- 
a) SuerAopny ux exdoriy, 
immopoppe pev Ovo tive €ldn, 
TveoxeKoy de etdos tpitov. Tov 
dé 87 imruv 6 pev, papev, ayaBos, 
6.0 OU... 10°08 aU @KOAOS ...: 
Tept Ota Adowos, Kwpds... 
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On Dreams, 12.—OQcoit aivovras 
évapyeis’ ovde ToVTwY pévtor PO0- 
vos ovde ets, 

Ibid. 5—’Aydva 8é aywviferar Tov- 

nn an n , 
Tov ij Twvavayayeiv, 1) pa TOL 
ouyKarapetvar ee MOTE KEL Bpé- 
Jov w7ro KaKIS ouykararrg TiV 
epeioay avTO PapevO7vas ux 
‘Pepdorys pev KaTw Wuxi, 
heey 6 dyos bre EBapivOn TE 


Kal EOU . 


Dion, 18.— Exe? rov kat Tov rapa- 
Kektvouveupevovy Adyov .. . €&N- 
yeioOar Told, TO erexewa TOV 
TAUTY, K.T.A, 


On Providence, 1. 1.—H 6 tov 
OVpu4Vvod VOTwV ELNTTAXL, 


On Dreams, 5.—AXXG exeivo pev 
Vv Aevtoupyiav Tia exT@AnoaL TH 
pices TOU Koo pov, Jerpov ’Adpa- 
OTELUS ETLTATTOVTWV. 


Ibid. —Kat 8a tovto tHSE€ Te KaKeE? 
xpelav THY peyloTynY TE Kal apio- 
THY TH TAEEL TOV OVTWY at Kpio~Ets 
mapéxovtat, TO AvTNpov avTELC- 
cyovra Kal THS Ee“TANnKTOV Xapas 
tiv Wxiv exkaaipovoas. 


. fe S; \ La) 
Ibid. 4.—’Eraies yap ro mvevpa 
lal an Lal , A 
TouTo THs YuyiKHs dvaBerews, Kat 
> ey 7 > ) GEN 
ovk agiprabes eott Kal? av7d, 


Kabdrep TO ooTpeades TepiPAnpa. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 5.—'Oyus Se 


\ , , 
TO TAVTWV Gevorarov. 


Ibid. —Ei & xat IlAdtov 6 codds 
77s Evvwpisos, iv eAavver Wx, 
Tov GdiKkov immrov Tept Ota Aacud- 


kogov Aeyer.. . 
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Plato, Phacdrus, 274, C, sqq. and 
275, A.—It is said in this pas- 
sage that the Egyptian god 
Thoth (0e%60)—called Ammon 
by the Greeks—invented letters 
and taught them to Thamus 
(Oapots), king of Egypt, who 
remarked to ‘him : “AXXos pev 
texeiv OuvaTds TA THS TEXVNS, 
GAXos dé Kpivac Tiv’ Exe potpav 
BraBys Te Kai OpeAcias Tots péd- 
ANovor xpyrOar, 

»  Philebus, 21, C.—Zv dé ovK 
avOpdrov Biov dAAd Tivos 7Act- 
povos 7) Tov dca OaddrTia per’ 
ootpeivon Eupuyd Erte TWpaTov. 
% 28, C.—Nois eal 
Bactdeds npiv ovpavod TE Kat 
yas. 
A » 59, D, perhaps.— 
OdKodv vovs éoti Kat Ppdvynats a 
y av tis Tipjoeve pddvor’ ovo- 
pata. ; 
,, Politicus, 276, E.—Kat ravry 
TOV TO TpOTEpov GpapTaVvoVTES 
evn Oerrepa Tov SéovTos Els TAUTOV 
Bactréa kat tépavvov cvvebeper, 
GvopoloTatous dvTas avTovs TE 
Kat TOV THS apXns EKaTEpov TpO- 
mov. (Cp. ibid. 301, A, sq.) 
Ss . 02, E —Movapyia 
Toivuv CevxGeioa. | pev ev ypap- 
pag dyabois, ods VO [ous Aéeyo- 
pev, apiotn Tacav Tov €&. 


Protagoras, 314, E.—Kaz- 
<AdBopev Upwraydpav €v T@ Tpo- 
STOW TEPLTATOLVTA. 

7 PS 343, B, perhaps. 
—Obrou (ie. the Seven Sages) 
kal Kown €vve\Oovres arapXiy 
THS cogias dveBerav 7? ’AroA- 
Awve eis TOV vEedv Tov ev AeXoois, 
pocyavres TAUTA G 87) waves 
Vpvovat, ‘yvOOecavtov’ Kat ‘pn- 
dey dyav.’ 
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Ep. 137. —Tatra ovv dvbpver TOV 
ebpeTiv TOV Ypapparov" Kat av- 
Opwmrov poev ovdevds iEtov, Ocov 
dé els avOpwrrous Elva wy Soot. 

Dion, 8. —~ Orroios "Apovs 0 Aiytr- 


TLos OvK e&etpev GAN Exptve 
Xpelav ypapparov. 


On Kingship, 10.—Biov (Gvras Ga- 


Natriov tvevpovos. 


Ibid. 6, as given above, under 
Phaedo, 97, C. 


On Dreams, 5.—Novs yap, pyri, 
Kat ppovyces dyam Tov OTH Kat 
eis ynpas aiKkowto, TI)V apdvrac- 
tov Aeywv. 

On Kingship, 3, as given above, 
under Aristotle, Hthics, 8. 12 


On Kingship, 13.—Movapxiav yap 
Sua BarrAcc pev Tupavvis, (yAwTIV 
Se moved Baordcia, xat Uddatwv 
aitiy Oeiov ayabov ev avOpwrots 
KAAED 

Dion, 13.—oxparyns S€... ws 
IIpuraydpav €Bad.€e. 


Ep. 141.—Eyo 6€ aXXo pév re co- 
' ‘ ‘ XN ~*~ / 
gos? kata de 7H AeA dixov ypappa, 
ELAUTOV EYVOKOS, KaTAdLKE CW TE- 
viav THS pioews. 
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Plato, Lepublic, 527, A.—Glauco 
is one of the interlocutors in 
the dialogue. 


ie) eee Ae 
Tiow ovv Ti dmodidovca ogerho- 
pevov Kat TpooaKoy TEXYI) (ar puri) 
KaAetrar; To av ovee jpiv auTov 
droKpivar Gat ;—AjAov or, Eby, 
1) Topas pdppakda TE Kal olria 
Kat mwoTd.—H 8 riot ti arobi- 
Sotca derAdpevov Kal Tpoo7jKov 
TEXVH poayerptKy) KaAEtTaL -—H 
tois OWots Ta 1007 paTE. 

i a 350, D.—Tore kai 
elOov 


> ‘\ s \ ” 
eyo, mpotepov de ovTu, 
Opactpayov epvbpiavra, 
a 375, B.—Oiov det 
tov dtvAaka etvat, SnAa... OTt 


% XA 
ve Aupoerdy . bel Y¢ Tos” pev 
Tovs oixeious mpHous avrTovs elvat, 
mpos 6€ Tovs TroXepiovs valenobs. 


3 ey 375, E.—Oto6a 
74p Tov TOV yevvainy KUVOV OTL 
TOUTO pice avToV TO 780s, ™pos 
pev Tous oui ers Te Kal yveopi- 
Hous ws oldv TE Tpaotarovs civ, 
mpos Oe ToUs dyvoras TovvavTtov 
Neate Tapa. ptvow (ntodpev 
TovovTov elvar TOV pvrAaKa. 


- 5, 318, B, sqg.-—Otroi 
ye ob Aoyor vadlenal —Kai ov 
Aexréou 5: SPUR, ous v5 €v 7) 
TPETEPY move.  Ovdde A€eKkTEéov 
. . « OS Geoi Deois ToAcpovgt TE 
kai émeBovrActovor Kai paxovTat, 
RAS 

- 379, C, sq.—Kai 
o Shady av pigas © 0 oa. 8p ap.po- 
téepwy . . . @ 8 ay Hy arn 


aKpaTa TO. érepa, Tov O€ ‘Kak? 

yak ? XN "G a 
BotiBpwors eri yOova diay 
eXatver.”’ 


” ? 399, C, sq.—Tpu- 
yoveov dpa Kal mT iBov Kat 
TavTwv opydvwv, doa woAvXopda 
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6 % x 
Dion, 13.—AAAGQ Kai TAavkor, 
EY X\ 5S , > ~ e , 
aAXra Kat Kpitias ék THs. opotas 
»: “A e , Ye 
avT@ (1. Doxparer) dueA€yovto, 


On Kingship, 1, as given above, 
under Gorgias, 500, B. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 4.— Hise 
Opacvpaxov epvOpr@vta oope- 
vos. 

Ep. 130. —Néos éotiv dhous Kal 
yevvaios, Ovpoedys Kat ™pios, 
olovs 6 HAatwv agsot THs €aAUTOU 
TroéAEews Tors PiAakas Etvat, 


On _Kingship, 14. —PbhaKas ke dea 

€ 

oto. yap €iotv ots Kat Kvolv O 
IlAatwv eixagev. 

Ibid., 9.—Kat IAdtov prraxds TE 
cakes TO paxyTiKoY yevos, Kal 
Kuvi paihirra Tporerkdce, Inpiyp 
yvires Kat dyvoig Kpivovte TO TE 
dhirvov Kat TS ToAgLoV. 


Dion, 9,—Kai TavTa Tl Gv €l7rot Tus, 
i) oTaparTey TO Oeiov day Tals 
atérots Vrovotals TEpl AUTON ; 


On Dreams, 5,—UpoBarree Biovs 
ovK ar’ dppoiv € Te TOV rio, ous 
"Opnpos aroppytws aivirrerar 

rd > , an o 
pepioas etvat Sv0 THs VAY. 


Ep. 147,.—Kai eorwv "A YXEHAXN- 
Tais Avipudy Th TOUpeEviKoV, Autov 
kal adtocKevov . . . ok avdg.ov 
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Kat roAvappovia Snp.sotpyovs od 
Opéfopev ned vpa 87) ool, HV 
5 eyo, Kal KiBdpa Acimerar, Kat 
Kare modu Xpyoypa’ Kal ad Kat’ 
dypovs Tols vomevor ovpry€ av TLS 
ein. 
Plato, Republic, 416, H— ... 
/ \ ~ ” Li 
TEA LEVOUS mapa tov arXdAwy 6é- 
XerGar pucbov rns pvAaKns 
tocovTov, dvov ... 464, C.— 
~ A ” \ 
Tapa Tov addAdwv Tpopiy 
AapBavovras, pucbdv ths dr- 
RAGS 6 5 


i » 462, C.—Oitov éray 

¢ ~“ , Sf. a 
Tov npov SaxtvAds tov rAnyH, 
T7404 1) Kowwvia » Kata TO COpa 
_Tpos Thy Wux7V TeTapEVy eis piav 
ctvragw tv Tov dpxovTos ev 
avti yobers te Kal raca apa 
le fépovs ToviTavTos 

Xn. 


8 3 469, A—’AAN’ ov 
meu ope. Scae: €TELOUVY TLVES 
Tov Tovovrov yévous TeA€vTH- 
c ” 
Tur, WS apa 
“Ot pev Saipoves ayvol éry- 
Odvio1 reAEBovaw, 
exOXol, dreEixaxor, pidaxes 
peporrav avOparuv.” 


My AT, C.— ea pH 
ot Baotdjs . . . prdocody- 
cwot yvnoiws Te Kal ikavOs .. . 
ovk €oTe Kakov TavAa . . . Tals 
ToXect, 


” 


wee 


498, B.—rov te 
eD para emipe- 


ptrocodia 


9 , 9 
TWPATWV . . 


Neto Oar, tmrnpeviav 
, 
KTWPLEVOUS, 


9, 3 509, A. — ayaboedi 
pev vopicerv TAT "dpporepa opOoy, 
dyabov de iyyeio Gar drdrepov av- 
Tov ovk opOov. 

») 


a 
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tous ev TH LAdtwvos rode ratdas 
EKTPEpeLy, 


On Kingship, 18.—kvvos .. . S€éov 
aréxey THS PvrdaKys Tov pu Ody, 
Tov yaXakTos éupoportpevov, 


On Dreams, 2.—Qorep ev apiv 
orAayxvov rabdvros aAAo cup- 
méerovOe, kat TO Tov daxt’Aov 

\ > >. nw > 4 
kakov eis tov PovBava drepei- 
derat, toAAOv Tov peTakd pay 

, 

Twadovrwr, 


On Providence, 1. 10, as given 
above, under Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 122, sq. 


On Kingship, 3. Ss eOTLV dpaXov, 
drav toxds Kat copia ovyyé- 
VWVTa, 

Ibid. 22,—Kai ein ye rvxeiv tips 

> lal a 4 > , > 
evxqs, Hv TAdrov et€dpevos otk 
evtbxnoev. “lout oe tH BacrAcia 
mpoceAnpota prrocodiay, 


Ibid. 15.—®PirAocodia yap od Sue- 
VEKTEOV UTEP TOV OVOLATwY, b77)- 
peciav 7H Stavoiga (nrovon. 


Dion, 8.—Niv &€ od yap éorey (2.2. 
’ yep 
4 ‘ > he > 5. n > , 
9 ¥vx1) ayabov' ov yap av eye- 
vetd mote €v Kako’ GAN aya- 
Goedys ext, Kai pern THY Prior, 


N 
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Plato, Republic, 518, D, perhaps,— 
Ai pev toivev eXKues apetat KaAov- 
pevat puxas kivdvvevouoly € evyss 
TL etvat TOV TOU oT dparos TO OvTt 
yap ovK evovoat mpoTepov VarTepov 
eprroveto Oar eect te Kal aoKi- 
veri, 

- 533, D.—To ovre 
€v v BopBipy BapBapind TLL TO 
7s Puxns Opa. (KaTopwpvy pevov 


1) pe pea. €AKEL Kal avayet av. 


a2 a 551, A.—’Acxetrar 
aN XN x, N 7 > lal & 
On) TO GEL TLLWmEVOV, aperEtTaL Se 
TO aripaopevov. 

» 951, A, perhaps.— 


Tpopéror 51) tAovTov ev oA 


Kat Tov TArovtiwy, aTiLwréepa 
apety Te Kal ot dyaoi, 
560, B.—TedXev- 


a2 ” 
toca 87), ofpat, KatéAaBov tiv 
Tov véov THs Wvyns aKpdmroAww 
atc Oopevat Kevnv pabnuatov ... 
KaAQOvV. 


581, D, perhaps.— 


+B) 99 


“() <7 XPHMATLTTLKOS ™pos TO 
Kepoaiveuv TY Tov = TiacOae 
oov7yy 7) «THY TOU pavOdvev 


ovdevds agiav pier evar, et pur) 
ei TL avT@v apyvplov Tove; — 
? nw m” 

AAnOn, py. 

% = 588, C.—IlAdrre 
a 7 \ a7 , 
Tolvuy pilav pev tOéav Onpiov 
moukiAov kat moAvKepadov, 1pé- 

A / m” Aa 
pov de Onpiwv €xovtos Kepadds 
7 bee ra 
KvKAW Kal dypiwy, K.T.A. 
PA » 988, E.—T6 ravro- 
Sardv Onpiov. 


” ” 595, SQq.— - 
Tept Tomnrews iyo are TS 
pndapy mapadséxer Oat avrns bon 
pupntiKy mavTds yap padrdov 
ov mapadexTéa viv Kal evapyé- 
atepov ... paiverat, x.7.X, 
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Dion, 8. —Tatr’ apa kai Tas Kabap- 
TLKGS dper as orovdater Oar Tapa- 
deddxacw “EAAnves codot kat 


BapBapor, x.7.X. 


Ibid. 7.— AAG Tou TavTa TavTa 
Koo pet TO OpjLo. EKELVO, Kal dparpel 
TV Anpnv, Kat Beeyeiper, Kara 
Bpaxd mpoceBi~ovra tots dpd- 
pact, K.7.A. 

On Kingship, 21, as given above, 
under Aristotle, Politics, 2. 87. 


Ibid. _10.—'Aperijs yap (nArovpevis 


eppeuv avayKn TO, Xelpo. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—kxa6é- 


wep €& dkporddews, dard Ths 
Kepadys. 

On Kingship, 19. — “Eywye ers, 
KaTLoetv épot Sox@ . . . 7d xpy- 
parirtiKoy TOUTO piroy, ws 


daravTos paAXov ayevves rE éort, 
kal kaxonOes, k.7.A. 


Ibid. 6.—Kai eopev BOpas, olpat, 
Onpiov dromdtepov Kai parrév te 


toXvKedpadov, 


Dion, 13.—Oors ovxX breOnkev 
éavtov TO Tavtodar@ Onpiv, TH 
50fp. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 9.— AAG 
yap €oikacr TOUT LK) Te Kal 
thaxreKy kal TO pupntexov amray 
YEVOS HKLOTA peV elvan pidadn Bes: 
Snpaywytxov d€ ds padurra, kat 
Touiv arta moved mpds Sdgav, ov 


mpos dAnOearv. 
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Plato, Republir, 616, A.—’Evrat0a 
on avdpes, éfy, aypror, Sudzrvpor 
idety . . . Apdtatov . . . efAKov 


bt .% € \ >’ > ? ? > é 
Tapa TV Oddv exTos ex’ dowaAd- 


Owv Kvarrovtes. 

" » 617, D, sqy., per- 
haps.—This passage speaks of 
souls choosing their lots. 


», _ Sophist, 228, E, and 229, A. 
—Ovxotr €v copati ye rept dbo 
TaOjpare tovtw Sto Téxva Tue 
eyeverOnv;—Tive tovrw;—Ilepi 
pev aioxos yupvarriKy, mept dé 
vooov tatptky. 
229,C.— ... Hv 
dul yap avrn 


3, ” 
aYVOLAV ° 
yryvomevn . . . 

passim. — 


” ”? 


»  Lheaetetus, 146, B.—Toiode 
(1.€. Tots petpakioss) dé pero Te 
dv TOUTO Kal TOAD wAElov éridu- 
dotev' TO yap dvte 1 vedrns Eis 
ay E -, m” 

Tav eridoot Exe. 

ri si 149, C, sq¢.—éav 
véov ov O0&) dpBr.tcKewv, duBrto- 


KOUGLY, 





- - 151, B—Oy 

ToXrXodvs pev di) eEedwxa Ipodix, 

moAAovs b€ GAAots Coots Te Kal 

Georecious avopact. 

i Mi 151, E.—2kepo- 

pea, yovipov 7) avemiatoy rvy- 
if ” 

Xavee ov, 

ig - 152, A.—®yoi 

yap Tov TdvTwV XpnudTwv péTpov 

avOpwrov etvar, 

5 is 172, D.—Oi é 

év doxoXia te det A€yovor Kar- 

ereiyer yap Vowp péov, K.T.X, 
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Hp. 44.—Aaipoves eioi kabaprijpuor, 
TEXVNV EXOVTES ext Tais Wvyais, 
iV ot Kvadets ext tols tpariors 
Tols ruvapoits. 


On Dreams, 5.—Tevopevyn yap dpi 
Burov SiavAov Bet Kai Tapa pLéepos 
optAe? tots XElpooe Tots 
KpelTToo Uv. 


\ 
KQaL 


On Kingship, 1.—yvpvaorixy 8 Kat 


> QA , ” 
LaTpLiKy) Tw ceTov anu. 


Dion, 9, as given above, under 
Alcibiades, i. 


Ibid. 1.— . . . tod coduorod . . 
tov IIXdtwvos éravacrrdvros TO 
OvOp"aTe. 

On Kingship, 3.—Od yap amoyuvi- 
TKO THS DALKias YopHoar Tacar 
eridoowv, pdovov el tis GUTH Els 
(jAov dpeTas puwriceser, 


Dion, 12.—’OAww Botca 88 e€us eis 
TO apBXricKew, oddev av wduvn- 
oevev aptiperes Kat Budoipov. 

Ibid. 13.—Zwxparnys 8... cuviorn 
Tovs TAOVTLWTATOUS TOV VéwY TO 
Toudde PIAW TOV Gopurrar. 


Lbid. 12.—'0 re 8€ Kat réxovev, xd 
Opdcous tupdov kal dvepcaiov, 


On Providence, 1. 14.—Mérpov e- 
Satpovias yrictato Tiy Wuxnv 
oveay, 

Dion, 11.—Towtrév éorw . . , 7d 
py zpos BOwp eipnoopévovs ypa- 

N , ’ ) 
few tovs Adyous, «.7.A.— AAA 
IAN Ces > / ¢ 
ovdev Hrrov 6 pHTwp rydpevev, ds 

c 
bm’ avdyKns ocwryncdpevos ad- 
Tika, 
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Plato, Theaetetus, 175, B.—yavv6- 
THTA dvonTtov Wuyxijs. 
4 183, D.—Irréas 
> , a f. > 
els mediov mpokadret, LwKpaty Ets 
Adyous tpoKaovpevos. 
* si 191, C.—Oes 61 
pow Adyou evexa év Tats puxats 
pov KipLvOV eK La-yELov, 
Gt 


€vov 


5,  Limaeus.—(The book as a 
whole. ) 


» , 
¥s -" 17, D.—Tovrovs 
“a XA , wa r 
os mpd mdvtwy eder ToAEpetv 
” € ” ’ 7 , , 
citopev, WS apa aitovs Séou pv- 

> , a , 

Nukas elvar povov 77s TOAEWS. 


‘i ~ 18, B.—os excxov- 
povs pucOov AapBavovtas Tis 
purakis rapa TOV Twlopevw bm 
+ ee oe) 

AUTO. 

i | Oe Oe Oe Baek, 
s9. —Critias is one of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue. 


\ \ 
sy mn 28, C. =P OP pev 
ovv moujTiy Kal TaTEpo Tovde Tou 
TAVTOS evpetv Te Epyov, Kat €v- 
povTa eis TavTas aovvatov deyeuv. 


m 30, B, sqqg.—Otros 
obv On . bet Neveu TOveE TOV 
KOO [OV tier éuwvxov evvovv TE, 
n.7t.A. 44, D.—Totro, 0 viv 
Kepahiy erovopdcopev, ie eee 
: 
TaTov T €OTL Kal TOV év piv 
rdvtwv Secrotow . . . TV TOV 
Mevordtov kai tepwrdtov . . . ol- 
Know. 69, C.—{oov ev (a 
éXov dravra év avt@ OvynTa aBa- 
Varta TE. 


” 
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On Kingship, 
LNs. 

Ep. 154.—Trmov! ets redlov, ToUTO 
3) TO TOU doyou, TpoTpeTev nyov- 
pAEVos. 


Dion, 16.—Ot7w pow tiv Poxiv 
L4 X\ < \ > A 5 7 
6 Ocds aruAby expayetov Exolnce, 
K.T.X, 

On Dr cams, 3.—Oitrws ovde TOY EV 
Ti) TpPOTy rx TV dvtihyyey 
EO Koper, mpl els pavTaciav KEV 
avTOV expayeEla, 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe.—Ti- 
patos eToAapxet.. . Tap od Kat 
TAarov jpiv wept Koopov pvoews 
Siadeyera, 

On Kingship, 9.—Kat TlAdtav v- 
Laxds Te Kadet TO paxynTiKoV 
yevos, Kai Kut poadwta mpowet- 
Kafer, K.T.A.  ~ 

Ibid. 18, as given above, under 
Republic, 416, HB, and 464 C. 


19.—yavvoryrTe yva- 


Dion, 13. as given above, under 
Churmides. 


On Kingship, 5.—xdv martépa, Kav 


\ AL. a ” x 
TOLNTHYV, KQV OTLOUV €l7T7S, K.T.A. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.—Avo 
pev ody aorépes, KaTw Oe Keparai, 
duerAdocOnoav, tv etev olkoe yv- 
XGv, €v KdopM KoTpOL pLKpot* 
det yap, otpat, etvar TOV KOT POV 
(Gov éx (dwv vy Keipevov 8 
Logi) de YX, Tos dgiav éxdory 
THV EQUTHS, oF pev adotpov, 1 de 
haddaKkpav, éveiparo, 


1 We have altered Migne’s reading t77wv, which we take to be a misprint. 
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Plato, Timaeus, 33, B.—Aw kai 
A XN > . 
oaipoedes . . . KUKAOTEpES AUTO 
éropvetoato, TavTwv TeAEWTATOV 
épodtatév Te avTd EavTO TXI- 
pétov. 34, B,—TéXeov éx TeAEwv 
copdtov copa eroinre’ Yvxijv 
dé eis TO pévov adTod Deis dua 
4 ” > , XN 
mavTds te erewve..,Ava wévta O71 
aA 3 Ry bt > ‘. ’ 
tara evoatpova Oedv avTov eyev- 
VqTATO, 


” ” 40, a; sqq.—Tov 
\ > , \ , sar 
pev obv Oelov tiv wreioTyY Leavy 
ex mupos amipéato, Omws OTe 
Aapmpdrarov ideiy te KaAALOTOV 

ein), K.T.A, 


- » 41, D.—Bvericas 
Se 7d wav SuetAe Wvyas icapid- 
pous Tois Gotpots, Everpe OP Exdo- 
THV TpPOS EKATTOV. 


> , 
41, H.—epBiPaoas 
¢ 5] ” ” 
ws és oxnpa. 44, E.—oynp’ 
ait® TovTo... docav. 69,C 

- > a n > , 
rapadaBdovtes apxijy Puxijs 40a- 
vatov, To peta TovTo OvyTov 
copa abt TepreTopvevoay, OX pL 
Te TAY TO TOpa eooav. 


” 2 


a XN € 
‘5 a 48, E.—ev pev ws 
, 30 € x 
Tapace’ypaTos  €LOOS vrotelev, 
7 \ pe ba id x nv 
vonTov Kal del KATO TAUVTA OV, 
, XN , ra 
pipnpa d& mapadeiyparos dev- 


id 
TEpov, yevertv EXoV Kal GpaTor. 


‘s 5, 88, B.—rhv peyio- 


, 5) , 
TiV VOO OV dpudiav. 


ban 90, A.—pos de 

~ , i ~ ~ 
TiV ev Ovpav@ EvyyEeverav amo ys 
© 


as aipew ws dvtas duTdv ovK 
” tAN > fe 1 
eyyetov aX’ ovpaviov. 
Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 2, 1.—Aéié 8e 
a > Lh ~ , 7‘ ve 
merOo emaye TY oye, py PEV- 
ovras ert THs Bias. 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 8.—Ti 8 av 
opaipas yévouro.. . Jeorec it 
repov; Aéyetas 5€ tus Kat Aoyos, 
o Y a . 4 > lal 
bre BovA€T au pev 1 Wuxn pupeto Oat 
Gedv. ‘O S€ éotty 6 Tpitos Beds, 
3 lal , , > ~*~ 
9 Tov Kdopov Puxn .. . ’Aodods 
Sua TOUTO Kal OXTMa. oXHPATOV 
TO TEPLEKTLKMTATOV .. « "H re ovv 
oO XN lal ” x Qo 
OAH Px) Tpatpav ovTa TOV oXov 
KOo Lov oxot. 


Ibid. 8, as given above, under 
Epinomis, 984, D. 
Ibid. 10.—Xopa yap GoTepwv TO 


KUKA@ TOPs. KLVOUPLEVOV. 


On Dreams, 11.—Kai rotr’ apa av 
o ae 3 & \ € e 
Orep yvigato Tipacos, dud0vs EKao- 
Tn Wuxi otvvopov aoTpov. 


Ibid. 4.—AAAG tor TO mpOToV 
abras Kab iSiov dxnpa ayabuvo- 
péevns pev Aerrbverar Kat Orr a. L- 
Gepovtat, K.T.A, 

Ibid. 5.—Kaxeivyns domep oKxadovs 
éemiBaoa, K.T.X. 


Dion, 5.—Gamep 6 Ocos TOV apavav 
éavtod Suvdpewy cixovas eppaveis 
imecticato, TOV ieov TH oW- 
para. 


Ibid. 9, as given above, ‘under 
Hippias Maior, 296, A. 


On Providence, 1. 10.—Kat rovro 
tori ext yas putov ovpavor, 
> ay > , > , 
éykevtpiopov dAAoTpLov ov de£a- 
pevov. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 11.—'Iows 
82 cal revOd Tuva de? mpooayayetv 
7) ddyy. 


1 Further allusions to Plato are found in the Preface to the On Dreams, 


and in Epp. 54, 108, 129a, and 153. 
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Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 2, 4.—IIpo- 
yyetta pev 1) KaPapous’ ereras de 
EP og cis eae : A 
9) apeTn’ Kal wdTepov ev TO 
KaGaiper Gar 1) dpery, 3) ev TO 
kexabapOar;... AAG 7d KeKa- 
GipOat aatperis dAAOTpiov Tav- 
TOS. 

s Bs 1. 4, 138.—Kay 
ev 7 Paddpidos Tavpp A€yo- 

bon 
ev 1). 

” IE ake Fe i. 6, oem 
TELVOTHTA Kal A10W exiGe€ovcay ev 
GtTpeper Kal akvpove Kat drabet 
diadever, ert maa S€ rovrous Tov 
Geoerd) vovv ériAdprovra. 

ep Fr 1. 8, 15.—To 
d€ Kakov ov povov earl Kakov bid 
dvvapuv dyafod Kai pic, érei- 
Tep ehavy, €& avayKys Tepidn dev 
Serpois Ture KaAols, ofa Serporat 
TLVES YPVTW, 


- ‘i 2. 9. 17.—<ére 
1) Oeps bOovov ev rots Oeots etvar, 
te A a 8, Bore 
general tone of the passage is 
similar to what Synesius says.) 

- Sy 4. 8, 1.—(The 
tone of the passage is somewhat 
similar to Synesius.) 

5 5 4. 8, 5.—Ovée 
[Scawvet] 7) Epredoxréovs pry) 
amo 'T00 Geot Kat rrdvyn. (See 
above, under Empedocles, p. 85.) 

Plutarch, Agesilaus, perhaps.— .. . 
mperBers . . . Gv eis av ’Ema- 
pecvovdas . . . Otros dpav rods 


dAXovs aravras droKatakAtvo- 
pévovs TO AynotAdw, povos 


Expyoato ppovypate Tappyciav 
€xovTe. .. 
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Dion, 8, as given above, under 
Plato, Phaedo, 69, B. ; 


Ep. 58, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 2. 127, sy. See under 
Pindar, Pythians, 1. 95, sq. 

On Kingship, 6.—Kai éorw ob 
poBepov adr tréeporepov Oéapa év 
aidovs axtvpove Suabéoes, K.T.A. 


Ibid. 11.—xaOdrep et tis ype 
deOeis, Kat padrXov roAvTaddvToLs 
Tais médats, ererta pnde eraior 
TOU kakov, poe YyoiTo oyérAva 
méoxev eis Serpuras TeAOY, 
YTATHMEVOS TH ToAvteAcin Tis 
ocvpopas. | 

On Dreams, 12, as given above, 
under Plato, Phaedrus, 247, A. 


Ibid. 5,—mapackevas eivat Sevrépwv 
Biwv robs tparovs. 


Lhid.—Ojcca yap Katiodtoa tov 
A la > \ > ~ Led 
mpwtov Biov eGeXAovtis avTi Tod 
Onrevoar SovAcver. 
Ibid.—Kév aroxwpioa os éded- 
Oepor PBovAcvewpcOa, vyddas 
> , 
civat dyow, Kal éravdyew re 
paras) 
On Kingship, 1 3.— vg" ob Kparn Ova 
povov Twv aravtwy eikos ’Aynot- 
Aaov. 


' We have not been careful to mark all the references which Krabinger notices 
in our author to Plotinus and Dion Chrysostom; partly, because we have been 
unable personally to verify them ; and, partly, because it is known from Synesius’ 
own statements that he was an ardent admirer of Dion’s, whilst no Neo-Platonist 
could have failed earnestly to study the writings of Plotinus. 
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Plutarch, Aratus,—'AAN ovodev otov 


aban Kab BeBaros evvoia pu- 
Aaxrapiov avopos a apxov7os. “Orav 
yap ero Baw ol te woAXOl Kat 
ot dvvarot pa TOV Tyowpevov GAN 
breép Tov Hyoupevon dediéva, 
mwoAAols pev Cppacw opt, dud 
moAAov 6 dtwv dKover Kal 
mpoatrOavetat Ta yivopeva. 


oe 5) —Kat xatexddee 
Tov Davpagrov TUpavvov, woTEp 
Eprrerov ek pwdeod KaTepxopevov. 


» Cleomenes.—Aéyerat de 

L ’ApxiSapos 6 mwaAdawus... 

avrov eimety ws 0 moAELOS ov 
TETAYPEVA TLTELTAL, 


—Kai THY av- 
Secs S€ pou Soxototv ovK ago- 
Biav, adNo poBov Yoyov Kai déos 
ddogias ot maAdatot vopicery. Oi 
yap Se.Adratou mpos Tovs VOPLOUS, 
Oapparewraror mpos Tovs moXe- 
pious cial, Kal Td Tabely 7KLOTO. 
Sediarw ot padurra poPBotvpevot 
TO KAKOS GkKOvTaL. 


A Isis and Osiris, 391.— 
Ov yap apytpy Kal ypvro pad 
ptov TO Jeiov, ovoe Bpovrais kal 
Kepavvois to yupov, GAAG € exer Tey 
Kat ppovijr et. Kai rotto KéA- 
Lora révrwv"Opnpos Gv eipnke, 
mepl Geav dvapbeyEdpevos, 

"H pay dpporépory 6 6pov yevos 

no ta rarpn, 

"AXA Zebs mpotepos yeyovet 

Kat mA€iova oer, 
cepvorépay amepnve THY tov Avds 
nyepoviav emer ips Kal copias, 
mperButépav otoayv. 


392.— 
KaBapos yap a pyoiv o 6 HAdrwv) 
od Oepirdy arrer Oar pt) KaBape. 

2,—Ov 


” ” 
BotrAovrar Se tov *Amw oUTWS 


Ibid. 11.—Oadapeveor Ge 


Ibid. 19.—TloAgpwv, ots 6 


On Kingship, 9,—Tis d€ idvwTs Kat 


pKpa TpaTTOV dSeéorepos TE KGL 
dveruBovAevtorepos EKELVOU Pact 
Aéws ovX OV dediacwy, arr brep 
ob dediacuy of brH}KOOL 5 


‘4 
ka Oarep 
¢€ Lal , ” XN XN 
at wavpat, por eb mn Tpos THY 

e(Anv exkbrToveat. 


AdKov 
pyoiv od Tetaypeva orreio Oar, 


Ep. 2.—'AoBia peyiotn, TO o- 


Beto Oar rods vopovs. 


On Dreams, 1.—To pev yep. elOEvat, 


Kab Shue TO YVOOTLKD THS Suvd- 
pews, Ocds te avOpwrov Kal av- 
Opwrros Suacpéper Onptov . . . 
Kat ‘Oppo 6€ dpa dua TovTO THs 
TOU Aws yvepns e€jrTa: Ta TOV 
Oeav mpay Lara, OTe 
IIpérepos yéyovev, kal mAciova 
olde, 
abtq SHrov To mpeo Burepos evant 
Nov 6¢ ioXds ti dv adAXo 7 
spores ein; Kat dates odv Beds 
Ov apxerv agvoirar Gear, vous OV, 
codias mepioveia Kparet, 


Dion, 8; and Epp. 57 and 136, 


as given above, under Plato, 
Phaedo, 67, B. 


On Providence, 1. 2.—. .. Tov adeX- 


‘\ an / ” \ 
pov... KoUpOv TE OVTG Kat TEpLET- 
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ExELV, ovdE EuUTOvs, LAAG EvoTAAy 
X a aA lal A 
Kal Kovga Tats Puyais reptketo Oat 
TO TWpata, Kat py mweéelery pnde 
KkatadAiBev icxvovte TO OvnTo 
Xx + ] uw) 
\ , \ A 
kat BaptvovrTe TO Bevov. 
Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, 393.—Ot 
de Bucrreis dredeikvuvto pev ék 
TOV lEepewv 1) TOV PaxXibwov... 
EG) be 3 , > , 
€ €K Paxipwv arodederypEevos 
evOis éyivero TOV iepewy, Kal 
PETELVE TiS PrAovodias ETLKEKPUP- 
Z \ a; Vs \ ‘é 
PEVYS TA TOANG pvGors Kai Adyors 
> 9 ‘ > f: lal > / 
apvopas eupacers THS dAnOeias 
Kat duaparets €exovolv, woTep 
es x [gs > ¢s" 
apere Kat tapadyrAovaw avrol, 
mpo TOV iepOv Tas odlyyas ém- 
ELKOS toTaYTES WS alviypaTad) 
gopiav tis Oeoroyias atrav 
2 e > ~ X ¥. 
€xovons. 394.—Ov yap tov kiva 
f e lal , > \ 
Kuptws Kpuny Aeyovaw, dAXa Too 
(oov TO dvdaktiKov, Kui TO ay- 
X\ ‘ , , 
puTvov, kat TO prrocodor, yvwrer 
Noe la XN If * Rae ‘\ 
Kal ayvoia TO pirov kat TO €xOpov 
ewe ‘i \ € , a 
opt(ovtos, 7) pyoiv 6 WAdtwv, ro 
Aoytwrdty TOV GeGy KYVEKVOTTLY, 
K.T.A. 416, s¢.—TO pev yap eis 
Tatta Ta (@a Tors Oeov's Tov 
Tupova deicavtas petaBanreiv, 
=. > \ 4 
olov arokpUrTovTas EavTo’s TO- 
pac (Bewv Kat Kuv@v Kat lepa- 
KWY, TATQY VrepmeTaLkE TEPATELAV 
Kal pv0oXoyiav. 


3 395.— 

."Oorpey . . . tarepov 5€ ynv 

lal e A > al > , 

TAaTaAV HpEepovpevov ered Oetv, EXa- 

Xiora pev drrov Senbevta, wevot 

XN *% lA x , ? 

de tovs rAciorous Kat Adyw pet 

@ons Tans Kat povotkns OeAyo- 
HEvovs Tpoaayopevor. 


1395,— 


9 ” 
Tudpova d€ . . . émaveAGovTe... 


On Providence, 1. 12. 
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TLOPEVOV, Kab eAadpov 7 Wuxy 
poptiov To copa Tepikeipevov. 


On Providence, 1b: -—Tadra é EKO TO. 


O TaTIp Ewpa TE Kal Evvier, Kat 
Aiyurriwv 7 povKijOET O° Bacidrcis 
yap iv, Kat lepers, Kal coos, 


Kp. 57.—Kat yap Atytrriot, Kat 


70 ‘KBpatwv €Ovos, ypovoy ovxvov 
bro Tov lepewy eBacrAevOnoar. 
Almost the same words occur 
in Hp, 121. 


On Kingship, 3. —Aiyirrvor Simhfv 


Tovovat Tijv iéav Tov Saipovos, 
véov iotdvres Tapa mperBvry, 
agvovvres, eimep Tis adtov péeAdot 
KaA@s eopevtorety, EvVOUV TE Elvat 
kat aAkyov ... Tatr’ apa Kat 
c sy 7 3 lal > x lal 

y LhlyE avtTots exit TOV TpoTeE- 
pevicpatwov iopverat, TOU cuvdu- 
ac pov TOV apeTav Lepov TUBBorov, 
TV pev ioxdv Onpiov, tiv bé 
ppoviow avOpwros. Cp. the 

allel passage in On Provid 

parallel passage in On Providence, 
Lak 


On Kingship, 9, as given above, 


under Plato, Republic, 375, E. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 10.—Atytr- 


Tot O€ Kal TOUTO Gopol . . . Tots 

\ Lhe log As , bh 
pev papper TOV tepdxwv Te Kal 
Tov iPewv, d Tois TpoTEMEeVvio pac. 
€yKoAaTTOVT LV, KATAPWKOVTAL TOU 
Sijpov eee teHeio Bax TACLW 
emi Tots oa es TO paney TOV 


iBewv, 

—O 6 (ie. 
"Ooipis) imedetrero, Xpijpa Kota 
THS ys dEvov, ds avtika mpoce- 
piroveike: TA KATA avdTHS eLopioat, 
pndev te Bia xpwpevos AX EOve 
yap IeOot, cai Motoas, kai 
Xdpiriv, exdvras aravtas évap- 
po(ov TO Vong. 


Ibid. 15.—’Apdi radra otow airots 


‘\ € nw v > 4 P| . 
Kat 7 THS TUpavvidos eriBears Eri 
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SdAov  pynyavac Gan, TUVOPOTAS 
dvSpas éSSopyKovra kat Ovo 7e= 
ToUnpevov, Kal ouvepyov éxovra 
Bacikuooay é& AiGvorias mapod- 
cay, iv dvopagovory "Aco, 


Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 395, per- 
haps. —IIpérov de TOV TOV mepl 
Xevvev oikovyTov TOTOV TAVOV Kat 
gartpov To 1a.0os ais Popeveny, 
Kat Aoyov ep Bad Advrwy Tept TOV 
YEYOVITOS, Tas poev aidvidious TOV 

oxAwr TapaX Os Kat TTOHTELS TL 
vov dua TovTO TaVEKaS Tpoaayo- 
pever Bar, 


i aot, 
Aetrepov epéo Bau (sc. TOV "Ooepiv) 
Ti XpNoTLLwTEpoV OleTaL (@ov els 
paxny efrovon. Tov 6¢ "Qpov 
irmrov elTOVTOS, er Bavpdoa Kat 
Svaropyoas TOs ov A\éovta paddor, 
> 79 
GAN immo, k.7.A. 


D> 397.— 


ee oyedov exte TOU podov TO 


kepdraw, Tov dvodnpoTatev 
Lape ev tov, K.T.A, _ OTe oO 
OUK €OLKE Tabro, Kuo pvdev- 
[ao Lv dpa.ois KaL SuaKévots 7Ado- 
pag, ova mouyrai Kat Noyoypa- 
hot, KaOdrep at apdyxvat, K.T.A, 


ey 399, pro- 
bably. =p dc Kal ‘ibaweies 6 
rAGCTHS ‘Are Any épepwato TOV 
(oypadov, OTe THY "AXeEdvopov 
ypadwv elKOVa Kepavvov eve xet- 
purev* avTos de AoyxyV, Bs THY 
dd€av ovde eis deparpy oer at Xpovos, 
adnOunv Kat idiav otrayv. 


22 ” 400.— 
Tots de Xpnerods maAw Kat 
dyafovs 6 Te ‘Hoiodos ayvous 
Saipovas kai PvAakas avOperwv 
Tporayopever Aovtoddras Kal 
tobTo yépas BactAjiov €xovrTas 


Ibid. 1. 18. —oTav 


f. A 
vovv EpXETHL wits . Tupeverar 67) 
TO Kakov év dvo ywvarkwviriowy, 


K.T.A. 


On Providence, 2. 1.—Tov Sé 6 re 


OTPUTHYOS VUKTWP €derparovTo, 
KopuBdvror, ota, mpoo BadAov- 


TwV avre, kat mavikot Odpvfou 


pel’ npepay 76 OT PATEv[LA karehdp- 


Bavov, K.T. d. Kat TepLevogTOvV 
Kal’ éva kal Karo, wAEtous, Graves 
ouxdTes TOLs VUppoAnTToLs. 


"Ope 7) TaLot 
yvopy yevyrae cuppaxtav éAEeo- 
Jat, mpo Tov A€ovTos, AvKov. 


Dion, 9, as given above, under 


Plato, Republic, 378, B, sqq. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9, as given 


above, under ibid., 595, Sqq- 


Ep. 1. —Ava trovto Atvotnmos ’AmedA- 


Ajv eis Tas ypadas clonye, Kal 
Atvourmov “Are Ais. 


On Providence, 1. 10, as given above, 


ag Hesiod, Works and Days, 
122, sq. 
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Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 407.— 
"Adivatov yap 7%) Kat pdravpov 
OTLobY Spov TavTwY 7) XpyoToY, 
Orov padevds 6 Oeds aitios éy- 
yever Oar, radtvrovos yap dppovin 
Korpov worep Aipyns Kal Té€ov, 
Kal’ “HpdxXetov? Kai Kar’ Evpe- 
Tidnv, 

OvKw av yévorro ywpis ér9Ad 
\ bo 
kal Kaka, 
"AAN Eat Tis cbyKpacis, Gor’ 
€xetv KaAGs. 


is 407,.— 


3) 
Ov Suetv ridwy cfs Tapias, K.7.A. 


ere ” ae 
Qorep Zwpoarrpis 6 payos. 413. 
—'Ev 6€ rais ‘Eppotd Aeyopuévats 


BiBrors. 


“ re 409,.— 
Tov d€ “Ootpey ad radu opbadrpa 
Kal oKyTTpPY ypapovaw, SV TO 
pev THY Tpdvorav éuaiver. 


” ” 410.— 
E2 A , ’ > e. > vA 

LKM@V yap eativ ovoias ev vA 
yeverts, Kal pipnpa Tod dvTos TO 
yivopevov. 


<2? ” 411.— 
a e , 
To wav 6 Adyos Stappocdpevos, 
7 > > s an 
cippovov e€ agvppuvev pepov 
eTolnoe. 
~? = 39? P 412.— 
Tov te vovv évoe rérov €idav 
arepijvavto Kat TOV vontov ofov 
EKLaryetov. 
” ” 412.— 
Oi peéev yap év ovpave Kat dorpor 
Hay ie ey aire ne de aps 
Aoyor Kai €idn Kal aroppoal rod 
Geod pévovar, K.7.A. 


1 Apparently, the pseudo-Zoroaster. 


On Dreams, 2, as given above, 
under Plato, Banquet, 187, A. 
Ibid. 5.—Wap’ of (i.e. rot Audss) 75 
pev ayabov obderore averipKrov, 
0y S€ Tis adKpdrov petéaye TOU 

XElpovos. 

On Providence, 2. 6.—Td pév ody 
moAd Kat’ ivov, 7) Tapa puKpov 
jocov ap’ exatépwv éeyxel Kat 
Kipyyow, ote exe TH plore 
TUPPLETPWS, 


On Providence, 2. 6, and On Dreams, 
5, as given above, under Homer, 
Iliad, 24. 527, sq. 


Dion, 9.—Ki pev jrurrapeda dyads 
evpompnoavTas exeivnv THS Puyins 
4 > , a“ y ial nn 
Thv agiav iv ’Apovs, 1) Zwpo- 
, 1 nn ely lal 2 bal aN a 
darpys, i) “Eppas,? i) "Avrévios, 
ovK dv 7Ecovpev ppevoorv, 


Perhaps these words may have 
given Synesius the idea of 
making Osiris the hero of his 
treatise On Providence. 


On Providence, 1. 9.—Ovdx ovons 
obv THs tmrooTdOpns TOV dvTWV 
Tpos Oikelav GwTypiav apkotons* 
avTH Te yap broppet, Kai ov TEpt- 
péver TO evar’ pupetrae Se avro 
TO yiverOar. . . 


On Dreams, 2, as given above, 
under Plato, Banquet, 187, A. 


Ibid. 3, and Dion, 16, as given 
above, under Plato, Theaetetus, 
L9tC: 


Panegyric on Baldness, 10.—Xapa 
yap dorépwv oO KikAw copa 
KLVOUMEVOV, TEpt iV ovdev OvOE- 
TOTE VEWTEPOV YiVvETaL, 


* Apparently, Hermes Trismegistus. 


CT hs ae 
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Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, 418.— 
Povns yap 6 Getos Adyos 
ampowdens eott, Kat Sv’ addov 
Batvoy KedevOov Kat dixys Ta 
Ovyta ayer kata Sixny. 


s 46 420,— 
7 cane \ x ‘\ \ 
Kai 70 davractikov Kat dexTeKov 
Oveipwv, @omTEp KadTOTTpPOV arro- 
Aeaivet, Kat Tove? KaOapurepov. 


- Marcus Marcellus, 14.— 
"Apxipnons . . . veaveevodpevos, 
ds dag, poppy THs darodetEews, 
elmev ws, ef yiv etxev €répay, 
exivyoev av TavTnv petaBas eis 
> vg 
eKELVyV. 


5, Method of teaching Poetry 
to the Young, 24, A, sq., perhaps. 
—Tots d€ mountats od mewrTéov 
oomep TaLldaywyots 1) vopLoberats, 
av pay Adyov Exn TO amoKelpevov" 
eer dé, dv wep xpyorov 7° av de 
poxOnpov, opOjoetar Kevov Kat 
pearasov. 


» Multiplicity of Friends.— 
‘H pev yap wept Yadrpods Kal 
poppuyyas appovia 8’ avrupdvev 
exet TO TUppwvov. 


sf On the Malignity of 
Herodotus. —’Eyyts 8€ totrwv 
eiaty of Tots Woyors Eraivovs TLVaS 
mapatievres, ws ert LwKpdrous 
"Apirtogevos = araiSevtov, kal 
> A \ > / > 
apabn, Kat akddAacrov citav 
erinveyKev, adiKia, 8 ov mpoony. 

3 Pelopidas, perhaps.— 


Tore &) 4 Tov ’Erapevwvdov 
piray& emipepopevy povors ekel- 


On Kingship, 13, as given above, 
under Euripides, 7’roades, 887, 
sq. 


On Dreams, 3.—Wvxi) . . . €vor- 
tpiler THY pavtaciar. 

Ibid. 10.—Totrwv amdvrwv tov 
> bn Na > td XN 
dmoppedvtTwv €ld@Awv TO avTa- 
OTLKOV TvEvpa KdTOTTPOV EaTLV 
eupavertatov. 

Ibid. 11.—UWv0bpe6a atrov et 

- ” XN XN > x b ~ 
piow exer Kal TO dpOdv, Kat TO 
Sudatpopov Katomtpov, TO Te €& 
> F. e “A a > 4 
dvopotwv bvA@v, dpovov arod.idovat 
TOU SetKVUpEVOV TO EldwAoY. 


Ibid. 2.—’Apyipydns pev obv o 
DixeAds YTEr ywpiov €Lw THs yijs, 
ws €avtTov avtitadavtevowy OAn 
Ty YU: 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9, as given 
above, under Plato, Republic, 
595, sqq. 


On Dreams, 2.—éo7rep 1) Xi'pa 
ovoTnpa ployywv eotiv avte- 


ts \ 7, 
Povoev Te kal cvppwoverv. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—’Exec 
to. Kat LwKparyy atta Tadra 

dyow ’Apirrdgevos, was dpitoer 

yeyovet Tpaxrs eis Opyiy, K.T.A, 


On Kingship, 13.—ir6 povov . 
TTaTo paxopevos, K.T.A, *Eaa- 
puvavdas iv ovTOSs. 
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. , - ” 
vows Kal TaparAdtrovea Tois aA- 

o lan A , 
Aows, 6 re TleAoTidas pera TAXOUS 
artotov Kat TOApns év Tots OrXots 
yevopevos, cuvéxeev TA TE hpovi)- 
Para kal Tas érwrtipas adrov 
ovTws, woTe hvyiv Kat ddvov 
Lraptiatov doov otw rpdtepov 
yever Gar! 


Plutarch, Pelopidus.—’Exapecviv- 

ot de , \ , 
Sas pev ob ovvn6y Kal TaTpyay 
ovoav auto TiHv Tevlay, ee par- 
Aov evfwvov Kat Kodhov éroinrev 
prrocodpay, Kai povdtporov Biov 
um’ Gpxns EAdpevos. 


s Pompeius.—Kpaooos 6 
oTpaTnyos ... KATEVTUX NTE, OLT- 
XtAiovs Tpiaxocious éxi pupias 

v. > ‘A > XA \ a 
KTetvas. Ov piv dAXG Kal TOUTW 
TOV Iloprijiov eloToLovens GpLwo- 
yeTus TO KatopOwpare THs TUX NS 
TEVTUKLTXLALOL hevyovTes ek THIS 

3 
HOXYS €vererov cis addy, ods 
a ‘I rd i 
aTavtas Ovapbetpas... Crassus. 
—H... povopdyov éravdoracs 

a e AQ Ss , 4 
... qv ot ToAAOL NruptaKevov 76- 
Aepov ovopafovcry, apxXyVv eXa Bev 


> , > 
€K TOLAVTNS AlLTLas, K.T.A, 


3 Sertorius. — Oavpacrdv 
pev lows ovK éotiv ev dreipw TO 
Xpovw THS TUXHS GAXAOTE &AAWS 
peotons éri ratte ouprropara 
ToAXAdKis Katabéper Oar TO adTd- 
uatov. Hite yap ot« é€oti Tov 
| yap 
e i: , € a a nO 
UTOKELMEVOV WpiTpevov TO TAOOS, 
” ” a a > 
apOovov exec THs TOV droTeXov- 

e 
HEVOV OfoLoTHTOS XopHyov H THX 
” 


Tv THS VAns dmopiav’ ei7’ ék 

TiVwY WpirpEevov apLOuav eum Ae- 
KeTal Ta mpdypata, woAAdKus 
avayKn tabta yiverOar Sud Tov 
> nN , 

GUTOV TEpaLVop“EVa. 





On Kingship, 13.—. . . Kat trép et- 


, 2 , 
TeAcias aywviCopevov. 


Ibid. 15.—Kpiéos kat Srdpraxos 


> a € s \ 
... eh OVS UTETWY, Kat OTPATN- 
nw oh 
yor, Kat THs Lopryiov riyxys 
> a 
EOE TEV UUTOIS, K.T-A, 


On Providence, 2. 7.—To 8 év dua- 


popors Toros Kal Xpdvots Tatra 
ToAAGKLs TUBS AVAL, Kab yever Oat 
Gearas ynpovtas avOparous, Gv 
ukpwatal Taides éyévovto, Buf- 
Niov Aeyovrwv 7) TaTTwV, TOTS 
pot doket TO rapadodtarov eiva. 
Kat e¢ py pedro pévery rapa- 
do€ov, GEvov aitvohoynOqvar. 


? Agesilaus did not himself take part in the battle of Leuctra, which Plutarch 


is describing in the above 
supremacy of Sparta. 


passage, but it was that battle which destroyed the 
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Plutarch, Zheseus, 5,—’AXreEavdpov 
x , 2, l & 
roy Maxedéva... paat mporragar 
rois otparyyois Evpeiv Ta yevera 
cov MaxeSdvov, os AaBHy TavTHYV 
év tals paxats ovoav TpoXetpo- 
TATHV. 


ae W itticisms of Kings, 15. 
Tov S&é mepi Aacbevny tov 
OAtvOvov eyKaAovvToV Kal aya- 
yakTovUvTwV, OTL TpoooTas aDTOUVS 
m” “~ N XN a b 
Zvcon Tov wept TOV PidAuTrov azo- 

las , ” , a, 
KaAdosct, oKkalovs epy Proer Kat 
Gy pouKkovs etvat MaxéSovas Kat 
Thy oKapnv oxadnv A€EyovTas. 

Porphyry, > Adoppat, 33.— Qorep 
ody yeades OOTPEOV TEPLKELPLEVY) 
dvayky ert ys evi yer Oat" ovT 
kai typov mvedpo. che Kopev7) 
ciSwAov mepiKeir Aas avayKy. 


mA Letter to Marcella, 7, per- 

haps. —’Ezei Kal TOV TEOOV at 

pev &k Xpvoov, Baputdrov ovtos, 
£ ’ , 

Sia THY edirpeTELaVv ELS KOT }LOV 

parrov ouvTedetv, Kat cbépevv TOV 
Seopov .. . EVNYaYOY, Toke 


ay Life of Plotinus, 2, p. 
103 (ed. Westermann).— yeas 
retpac Oar TO ev ply Qeiov ava- 
yew mpos TO ev TO mavrTt Oetov. 


Ptolemy : 
> « ~ io ‘\ ¥ bee , 4 
O29’ bre Ovards eyo, Kat epapepos 
> > 0 ” 
GAN OTav GOTpwV 
> , x > 6 , 
ixvedo TUKLVGS dpprdpopovs 
€ALKGs, 
By ‘ > \ 
odk 7 eripatw yains TOT, aXrXa 
rap avr 
, > 
Zvi SoTpepens mipmAapae op- 
Bpooins.* 


SE ae 








Panegyric on Baldness, 16.—’Avip 
Makedov Kopnv TE GVELKOS ELS TO 
\ SS s % 
TEPLTTOV KGL YEVELOV Bu@d Kabeu- 
KOS, K.T.A. 


Ep. 156.—yAortav .. . THV NpETe- 
pav... Atay YPOLKLTPEVAY, 7) 
poy av olde Kal THY oKadny 
oKadny AEyerv. 


On Dreams, 5, as given above, 
under Heraclitus, and Plato, 
Phaedo, 81, ©. 

Ibid. 4, as given above, under 
Phaedrus, 250, C. 


On Kingship, 11, as given above, 
under Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 8, 
15. 


Ep. 138,—To ev gavto Oeiov avaye 
eat td mpwrdyovoy Oeiov... 6 

*% lal > lal 
dace tov TLAwrivoy ecety, K.T.A. 


Quoted in On the Gift of an Astro- 
labe. 


1 Lapatz (p- 335) says that the lines are thought to come from the astronomer. 


Pétau (note on Lp. 142) and Edwards 


(Epigrammata—London, 1825—page 6, 


no. xii.) merely assign them to Ptolemy, without specifying the particular man. 
The latter authority says (p. 375) that it is doubtful whether he was the astro- 


nomer or Ptolemy Euergetes, 


the king. The Hpigrammata reads pagrevw for 


ixvedw and Zavt Georpopins for Znvi drorpepews, 
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Pythagoras. (?) Dion, 15.—Epe? roivwy 6 Wv6a- 
yopas, 7) doris 6 TvOaydpov 
Giacwrns Te Kal Gvvyyopos . . 
apurtov pev etvar ovat Tov voor 
avtdépxy, k.t.X, See also ibid. 14. 


Sappho, Fragment 99.1 Ep. 3.—6 rod Ovpwpod TATHp, OS 
av eiro. Taro. 
Simonides of Ceos, 8. 20:1 Quoted in Zp. 103. 


"Avayka 8’ ovd€ Peot paxovrat, 
Sophocles, Ajaz, 188, sqv., perhaps: Hp. 50, as given above, under 


Ki & troBadAdpevor Homer, Iliad, 6. 152, sqq. 
KXerrover pious oi peydrou Ba- 
orgs, 
i) Tas adowrov Lurvpidav  ye- 
Wes. 


Cp. Id., Philoctetes, 416, sqq. : 
"AAN ovdx 6 Tudéws yovos, 


ovd otproAntos Luctpov Aaep- 
, 


Ti, 
ov py Odvurw Tobade yap pr) Chv 
edet, 
z » 1146: Quoted in Ep, 4. 
llaretv rapetxe 7G OéXovte vav- 
tirov. 
‘ Fragment 687 : On Dreams, 8.—EAri8es, at rb 
"EAris yap 7) BooKoves tods ToA- avOporwv BooKover yévos. 
Aovs Bporar. 
Stesichorus. Ibid. 13, as given on p. 546, 
note 1. 
Theocritus, Idyll 7. 136, sqq. : Ep. 114.—To 8€ tov vupgpdv &.vTpov 
To & éyytbev iepov BSwp ove emawerouar’ Qeoxpirov yap 
Noupdav e€ avtpo.o Karerfopevov be?. 
keAdpvode, K.7.A, 
- Idyll 8. 92: Ep. 127.—Kax robrov Adguis rapa 
KK rotrw Adgus rapa roupécr TOLLETL TPOTOS eyevTo. 


TpATos €eyevTo, 


ms Idyll 26. 10, sqq., per- On Providence, 2. 5, as given above, 
haps: under Euripides, Bacchae. 
TlevOets & aAtBarov rétpas aro 
mavrT’ eOedper, K.7.A. 





’ According to Liddell and Scott.—Sappho and Anacreon are alluded to in 
Hymn 1. 2, sqq.—Mera Tytav dowdar, x.7.d. 
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Theognis, Paraenesis, 17, sy. : 
"Orre Kaddv didrov ears, Td 8 ot 
XN ? Pa a 
KaAdov ov pirov ecru’ 
tour’ eros aOavatwv AGE dua 
OTOPATOV. 


9 Se 813, sq: 
Bots pot éri yAdoons Kpatepo 
Toot AGE emiBaivov 
loxe kwTiAAEW Kalrep erioTd- 
poevov. 


Thucydides, 1. 20.—IToAAa dé kai 
dAda... Kat of GAXoe “EAAnves 
ovk opOGs oiovTar . . . oUTWS aTa- 
Aairwpos Tois woAAols 1 GATHTES 

Lal > , % > X\ A < A 
THIS GAnGetas Kat eri Ta EeToipa 
parAov TpérovTae, 

a 1. 101, perhaps.— 
lal “nw e 
TIveioror S€ tov Hidtdtwv eye 
vovto ot Tov tadarov Meconviwy 
tote SovAwbevTwy amdyovor 4 
XN , > , ¢€ 
kat Meoonvior exAnOnoav ot 
TOVTES. 


ns 2. 19.—Hyetro de 
’Apxidapos . . . Kal KadeCopevor 
érepvov mpatov pev ’KXevoiva 
a > 7 > ? x 
. . €ws adixovto es ’Ayapvas, 
KT. 


a 2. 35-46.—Oi peév 
moXXot tov évOdde cipnKdtwr, 
Kirin 

‘5 6. 91.—Teryiferv dé 


xp AexéAXecav ths ’ArtiKis, Orep 
"AOnvaio pdriora det poPodvrat. 
7. 19.—AexéAeuav eretxufov . . . 
ee SN. be “ ou ‘\ Lge lA 

emi de TH mediy Kal THS Xwpas 
Tots KpaTioToLs ES TO KaKOUpyeELV 
@kodopetto TO TEixXos, Eripaves 
peéexpe THS TOV ’AOnvaiwy woAcus. 


Xenophon, A gesilaus, 1.—’Ayyot- 
aos vmertyn, €dv SOoW avTH 
TpidkovTa pev Lraptiatav, du- 





Ep. 137.—Ki 6€ qvwoas dia prdo- 
copias 7a Setpo Suect@Ta, Kal 
la N XN wi ‘\ x X 
irov pev Td Kadov, kadov de Td 
avto' tovTo Oe ev dv Tov vovt 
NéyovTos 7KoUTAS. 


Ep. 153, as given above, under 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon.? 


Panegyric on Baldness, 10.—'EA- 
Ano. yap araXaizrwpos THs ady- 
Geias  Gjtnows, ds ev diky TO 
yévos 6 ovyypaeds éXorddpynoev. 


On Kingship, 15.—Qorep radar 
Aaxedatpovious Meoonjvioe 7a 
a , € 4 
érAa kataBaXrdvres ethwrevov. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—Tore 
Xarerbrepa TarXe wmnv 7 dT’ 
’Apxiddpov tovs ’APnvatovs émi 
TH SevSpotopig tov ’Axapvav. 


Dion, 2, as given above, under 
Plato, Menezxenus, 236, E, sqq. 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe.— Erei 
pnoe viv ayevvas evnpgas Tis 
ocuppaxias ... tiv Aexédevav 
4 n > , > , 

Hpov amorexitey extAaPopevos, 

Ep. 79a.—Novvi yap otros éeorw 6 
Tact avTov Tots evyever tv €rrl- 
terxioas AexéAevav. 


On Kingship, 13.—AXAN obtos eis 
2) ? ig \ eS Wyte 

thv ’Aciav te dtaBas ddriyw. 

OTpPAaTEvpatL, TOV TpoTKVVOvpEVOY 


1 Pétau is tempted to replace vod by Oedyvidos or rornrod. 
2 As the expression seems to have been a common proverb, we cannot be sure: 
that there is a reference here either to Aeschylus or to Theognis. 
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xeAlovs de veodarsders, eis efa- 
KLrXLAious dé Td ovvTay pa TOV 
ouppaxov, SuaByoerOar eis TiV 
*Aciay, Kat merpares Dau eipyvav 
Toujoat, 7), av ToNEpLeEtv BovAnrae 
0 BapBapos, do xohiav avT@ 
mapegerv TOU oTparevely €ml TOUS 
EXAnvas...°O pevtoe TWepodv 
Baoirevs, vamtene Tiooadepvynv 
aiTiov €tvat TOV Kakas Peper Oat 
TO ELUTOD . . . GMETEMEV UVTOD THV 


Kepadnyv. 


Xenophon, Agesilaus, | and 2 
"AXN everd)) }AGev adt@ aro TOV 
olkoe TeAOVv, BonGeiv TH TaTpisd., 
éxei(Oero TH word... Oi Se 
Oertadol . . HAioKovTo hog a 
TOTE pev > 6 *AyyoiAaos Tpo- 
TALOV TE ETTHTATO... Kat avTOU 
KOTEPELVE ... Luvyerav pev yap 
€is TO KATO. Kopdvevay mediov . 
’Exrevdiy 5€ 7) pev viky adv ‘Ayi- 
rida evyeveTo 2.0 Ayyoihaos 
oixade direx pet, EAojevos, ati 
TOU peyurTos elvau eV a] ’Acia, 
olkot TA VOpya pev ape, TA 
vo pupa de apxec Far, KT.A,  T.—- 
‘O pev yap Tlepoys, pees Vv 
Xpypara wheiora Evi cae Ooe 
oUTWs avTETKEVETAaTO TOV OLKOY, 
are TOUTWY pndeVvos mpavbetrOai, 
K.T.A.  8.— ’A-ynoidaos be, Sud 
TO ptdorovos Elva, wav pev 76 
mapov Wdews Erive, TAY Se TO TvV- 
TVXOV OEWS her Boe, Kt. 


. - 5.—'Aci de 
iV .. ev pavepa, paptupas TOUS 
mavTov dpOapors THS Twppo- 
ovvys TOLovpevos. 6.—’Akarta- 
ppovytos pev wrod TOV €xOpov 
dueréAerev. 9,— "Aynoihaos de 
TO del eppavijs ervar yytAXerTO. 


fs Anabasis, 1. 1, 4.— 


Tlaptoares pev 07) 4) parnp OTN PXE 
T® Képy, dirovoa avtov pardov 


7 TOV Bactredovra ’A pra&ep&nv. 
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av Gpwmov ind TOV GKATOVOMAG- 
twv eGov evys 7 AGev amo BuPa- 
at THS 4pX7s. 


On Kingship, 13.—Kai eed?) TOV 


olko. teA@v KaAdotvTwy Tas eV 
"Acia mpagers apripi7°, viKas 
“EAAyveKGs dvp petro wohhas, t wrod 
povov TE TOV dvOpirev WTTaTo 
[OX OPEVOS, ae ov Kpary Oijvat p.o- 
vou TOV dr dvTov €LKOS "AYyn- 
cidaov, Kal wtrep  evtedeias 
aywveCd mevov. 


Tbid.—Ov5e rot ywrot BaciAéws, 


dv érawvel Flevopov.. . kateye- 
wv... kairo. KaTéAvev... €v 
tois Sypoowtdtors Xwplow... 
KaTapavertatos Vv, ois emusedes 
Tov Hyepnova THS Urdprys opav. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—'E8%- 


Looe SE 7) Mapioants, A prafép- 
Env rov Baordréa dia Kipov tov 
Kadov arortépéaca, 
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Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. 9, 20,— 
Pirovs ye pry dcovs TOLAT ALTO 
Oporoyetrar mpds révTwv 
Kpaturzos 61) yevérOae Ocparev'- 
ev. Agesilaus, 2.—KEi 8é res 
aAAn myn tabra péuderar, GAN’ 
otv duAerapeta ye mpayOevra 
pavepa ear, 


v a Ble es 
This part of the work describes 
the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand; Xenophon’s election as 
one of their commanders is re- 
lated in 2. 5. 


- Banquet, 4,—. .., 7) 

, NO ~ a > a 
TavTwv LecAnvav tov ev Tots 
FaTUpLKOIS aloxLTTOS av einy, 
id \ b= Z N 2 , 
(O 6€ Lwxpdrns kat ETVY XaVE 
Tpovempepys Tovtows wv.)  5,— 
"Exetvo d€ oddev texprjprov Xo i¢y 
id 3 \ A , Hp a Y uy 
ws eyw cov KadXiwv eims, bt. Kal 
Naides Geat otcar tors LetAnvors 
mot dpovotépovs riktovo, a 
Fol ; 


is Cyropaedia, 5. 3, 47.— 
2 “ > 
Tavy yap attd Oavparrdy ednee 
> > 
ewat, 6... 6 8& otpatnyds ot- 
> rs ” © > 

tos 7iOvos ecowro, wate ovK 
” A ears ik AL ne , 
eloeTaL TOV Vp EAVTO ryELOvoY 
Ta oOvomara, obs avdyKn éoriv 
avT@ opydvors xphobar. 


a) tr 

” : ” % 8. ly per- 
haps. —Od 768 75 ypuvcotv 

fal \ N: V4 
oKYATTpPOV TO THY BactAEiav Sdia- 
Ov éotw, dA’ of rieTol piror 
aKnrTpov Bacirctow dAnbérra- 
Tov kat dopadéoratoyv, 


i Hiero,1 probably. — 
This is a dialogue between 
Hiero and Simonides. 
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On Kingship, 8.—Emei 76 ye gua- 
> « > “ = 

éTarpov odx Kirra dperi) Bact- 
News. Totro yé ror xat Kiépov 
ba s age la > 
Tov mavy Kat ’Aynoidaov ovo- 
parrorarous BacAéwv év"EXAjoe 
kat BapBapous éxoince. 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe.—Kat 
Fevopav ... rods pupiovs rapa- 
AaBov ... Katiyaye viuxdvras, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 6, as given 


above, under Plato, Banquet, 
215, A. 


On Kingship, 9.—'0 ze Bacrreds 
TOs erirTyoETat ypHaat oTpa- 
TidTaLs opydvors, av pr) yevo- 
oKD ; 


SO: Take yop KThpa BaotXtkdv 


a ¢ \. 4 
ovTus, boTep 6 cuvav diros ; 


Ep. 49, as given above, under 
Plato, Epistle 2. 


* Much of the On Kingship recalls this dialogue. 
20 
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Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 7. 22.— On Kingship, 14, as given above, 
Ilapeoxevacev 6 Oeds .. . THY pev under Plato, Menon, 71, E. 
THs yvvarkds ert Ta Evdov Epya 
Kal émipeAnpata, Thy dé Tov 
> A : a A. oF ” XN 3 
avOpos emi Ta Ew Epya Kal Em- 


peAnpara. 


For the story about Odysseus and the Cyclops in £p. 121 we can 
find no original. It looks like one invented by Synesius himself from 
a combination of Odyssey, 9. 369, sqq., and Theocritus, Idyll 11. 

Our author’s acquaintance with the history of art, science, philo- 
sophy, and general matters is further shown by allusions contained 
in Dion, 1, 9,13; On Dreams, 2; On Kingship, 138, 15; On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe; Panegyric on Baldness, 4, 6, 9, 15,19; and Epp. 6, 115, 
135, 153. 

The following quotations and allusions we have entirely failed to 
trace :— 


1. Td pév pede ovk Fv, 7d perapérery 3 éevijyv.—( Ep. 4.) 
2. AjOovoa Sé rapa 768a Batvers’ 
yavpovpevov avxéeva Kivecs’ 
bd rpxvv det Brordv Kpatets.—(Hp. 94.) 
3. Odsels Kopjrys Goris, k.7.A.—(Ep. 104 ; Panegyric on Baldness, 22.) 
4. Olda tiv mpos Aewviday éexiatodAjy Tov reAOv' MayéecOwv ws 
reOvagdpevot, kat ov TeOvdgovtat.—( Ep. 113.) 
5. Aorida, ppovov, dur, kat Aadixéas repupedye, 
kat Kiva Avoonriy, kat adr Aadexéas.—(Ep. 127.) 
6. ... Tv peditrav 6 BopBos ... Mijrou coe Soxovpev exduyyeto Bar 
ras Ayxepdxov (or ’Ayeudxov) ;—(Hp. 147.) 
7. ‘Yq é€yOpav eorw odeAciobar.—(Ep. 94.) 


We do not claim to haye mentioned every literary allusion con- 
tained in Synesius’ writings ; if we had had the privilege of consulting 
a work on the Letters similar to that of Krabinger on the treatises, we 
might, perhaps, have been able to add several others. But, while 
paying no attention to such late writers as Libanius or Themistius, 
we have desired to include all references to earlier authors which have 
come under our notice. 

Except in the case of actual quotations, which can be verified, it is 
by no means always easy to say to what precise author Synesius may 
be referring here and there. He very rarely gives the writer’s name, 
even when he makes a definite quotation ; and one is obliged to look 
for oneself into all the books from which the words may possibly 
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come. We have tried to find the source of all his allusions; but we 
do not assert that the search has been invariably successful; we 
simply give what we consider the most likely references. Perhaps, in 
some instances where we have been at pains to discover the authority 
from which a statement is taken, he may not himself have relied on 
any such authority. On familiar points of history and mythology 
people often speak without having any notion whence their information 
is ultimately derived; and it may be so with Synesius. Sometimes, 
too, an apparent allusion may be really due to an accidental similarity 
of thought or language. It is conceivable, therefore, that we may 
have given him credit for having studied books which he had not 
seen. From the places, however, where we can with certainty identify 
a quotation, he shows himself a man of such varied reading, that it is 
more probable than not that he had read all the works mentioned in 
this Appendix—and perhaps many others. 


INDEX 


(Some of the less important numes are oinitted.) 


ABRAMIUS, page 403. 

Absentee bishops, 286, sqq., 290, sqq. 

Acacius, 301, 417. 

Aelian, 183, 522, 

Aemilius, 211, 8q., 223, 316, ag. 

Aeschines, 312; his niece, 312 
her husband, 312. 

Aeschylus, 522, sqq., 575. 

African Church, ihe, 157, 285, 361. 

Agesilaus, 234, 435, 512, sq., 572. 

Aithales, 417. 

Alcaeus, 158, 483, 528. 

Alexander, a connection, 375, 392; 
his son, 2rd. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 158, 523. 

Alexander of Basinopolis, 257, 286, 


8qq- 

Alexander of Jerusalem, 43, 285. 

Alexander the Great, 319, 332, sq. 

Amarantus, 311, sqq. 

Ambrose, 41. 

Amelius, brother, 11, sq., 391; his 
daughter, 11, 373, 379. 

Amelius, philosopher, 56, sq. 

Ammianus, 305. 

Ammon, 471, sqq. 

Ammonius Saccas, 52, sqq., 59, 108, 
125. 

Ammonius, friend, 417. 

Ammonius (Thaumasius), 397. 

Amyntianus, 417. 

Anacreon, 195, 202, 525, 574. 

Anastasius, 301, 378, 419, sq. 

Anchemachus, 194. 

Andronicus, 22, 172, 212, 215, sqq., 
231, 241, 269, sqq, 278, 282, 289, 
372, sq., 381, 394, 405, 418, sqq., 
423, 427, 486, sqq. 

Anthemius, 37, 213, sqq., 236, 254, 
269, 381, 404, syq., 419, 492. 

Anthropomorphism, 411, sqq. 

Antiochi, the two, 410. 

Antoninus, 365. 

Antonius, 471, sqq. 

Anysius, 217, 221, 224, sq., 278, 419, 
421, sqq., 425, 491, sq. 
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392: | 


_ Apollodorus, 523 


Apollonia, 1, 6. 
Aratus, 158, 330, 341, 523, sq. 


| Arcadius, 18, sqq., 25, sqq., 144, 209, 





QUT 5 8Q65° 220, 251,. 895, (2St, ols, 
sqq-, 981, sq., 408, 413, sq., 419, 
425, 428, sqq., 454. 

Archiades, 305. 

Archilochus, 158, 380, 483, 524. 
Arianism, 6, 40, 58, 251, 262, 282, 
Sq-5 389, 418, 456, 455, 515, 4 palle 

Ariphron, 330. 

Aristaenetus, 33, 157. 

Aristides, 158, 464, 524. 

Aristippus, 4. 

Aristophanes, 158, 342, 464, 524, sq. 

Aristotle, 52, sq:, 55, sq., 61, 30¢:. 
100, 122, 137, 158, sq., 169, 175, 
336, 431, 481, 525, sqq. 

ALriath, 527, Sqs 

Artabazacus, 418. 

Asclepiades, 507. 

Asclepigenia, 18, 59, sq., ae 399. 

Asclepiodotus, 426. 

Asphalius, 393. 

Asterius, 30, 410. 

Astrolabe, 149, 153, sqq., 299, 408, 
460, sqq., 509, sq. 

Athanasius, friend, 403. 

Athanasius, Saint, 124, 250, 258, 282, 
297, 413, 472, 512. 

Augustine, 13, 42, sq., 157, sq., 250, 
28), 3015 O59: 

Aurelian, consul, 18, 24, 26, sqq., 
409, 428, 439, 454, sq., 458, sq. 

Aurelian, Emperor, 57. 

Ausurians, 217, sqq., 225, 231, 278 
283, 420, sq., 423, 487, 491, sqq. 

Auxentius, 12, 379, sq. 

Azarius, 3, 31. : 


BALAGRITAE, 226, 228. 
Barca, 1, 4,6, 219: 
Baryllium, 149, sqq. 
Basilides, 84. 
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Battus, 2, sq., 7, 342. 
Berenice, 1, 269, 272 


CaRINUS, 159, 320, sq., 434. 

Carnas, 381, 393. 

Carneades, 4, 462. 

Catechetical School, the;.52; 55: 

Cerealis, 34, 221, sqq., 229. 

Chilas, 221, $qq., 309. 

Chryses, 187, 426. 

Chrysostom, Dion, 147, 158, 160, 
162, 170; 207;. 322; ae; 328, 332, 
334, sqq., 371, 429, 462, sqq., 468, 
Sqe5 529, 534, 536, sq., 541, sq., 
544, sq., 548, 566. 

Chrysostom, John, 20, sqq., 26, sq., 
30; 393. 894-200, 270, 286, “297, 
364, sq., 405, 413, sqq., 456, s@q., 
512. 

Clandian, 19, sq., 24, sqq. 

Cledonius, 417. 

Clement of Alexandria, 50, sqq., 124, 
398. 

Clinias, 271. 

Coadjutor bishops, 42, sq. 

Constans, 417. 

Constantine, G5, 228 ss O85 29, 80's3 
254, 472, 518. 

Count of Egypt, 221, 380, 408. 

Count of Pentapolis, 408, 427. 

Count of the Sacred Largesses, 422. 

Cyr eos a0; 

Cyrene, 1, sqq., 12, 18, 32, 139, 173, 
208527, 8035 2005. 899i, 200% Loos 
303, 342, sq., 345, 348, 372, 383, 
385, 387, 392, 428, sq., 493, 504. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 44, 298, 388, 
397, 416. 

Cyrus, 427. 


Damascius, 60. 

Decurio, 254. 

Demetrius, 285. 

Demodocus, 516. 

Demonax, 4, 7. 

Demosthenes, 158, 179, 264, 528. 

Diocletian, 6, 219, 434. 

Diogenes Laertius, 529. 

Diogenes, relative, 375, 378, 392, 
sqq., 419. 

Dion, date and summary of, 462, 
sqq.; its attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, 470, sqq. 

Dionysius, 417. 

Dioscorus, child, 34, sqg., 366, 378, 
387, 391, 406. 

Dioscorus of Dardanis, 261, sqq., 268, 
287, sq. 

Dioscurides, friend, 417, sq. 








Dioscurides, opponent, 212, 418. 

Discourse i., date and summary of, 
492, sqq. 

Discourse ii., date and summary of, 
491, sq. 

Domitian, 394, 417. 

Duzx (orparnyés), 34, 219, sqq., 229, 
235, 268, 297, 347, 380, 394, 408, 
420, sqq., 425, 487, 492, sq. 


EMPEDOCLES, 529, sq. 

Enneads, the, 56, 66, 565, sq. 

Epaminondas, 234, 435, 512. 

Epiphanius, 363, sqq., 413. 

Krythrum, 258, sqq., 264, 281. 

Eucharistus, 410. 

Eudoxia, 25, 223, 413. 

Eulalius, 368, Sq. 

Eunice, 357. 

Euripides, 158, 179, 277, 283, 475, 
5380, sq. 

Eurysthenes, 2, 372. 

Eusebius, advocate, 28, 406, 439. 

Kusebius, friend, 418. 

EKustathius, 368. 

Euthalius, 231, 253, 307, sqq. 

Kutropius, 19, sqq., 24, sqq., 275, 381, 
458. ; 

Eutychianism, 416. 

Kvagrius, friend, 418. 

Evagrius, historian, 249. 

Evoptius, 11, sq., 14, 31, sq., 34, sq., 
43145; “1863. -squ8222,. 229. 6gq.; 
247, 302, SL), 317, 8qi5. 342,047, 
360; 3735 °3795'3115° 3195 °8qs5. B00; 
sqq., 402, 409, 417, 451, 505; his 
wife, 366, 387; his mother-in-law, 
387, sq. 

Exsuperius, 369. 


FRAGMENTS OF SYNESIUS’ VERSE, 
494, 506, sqq. 


GAINAS, 25, 27, sq., 489, 454, 456, 


sqq- 

Gainiad, the, 28, 439. 

Gaius, 403. 

Galerian, 434. 

Ganus, 301. 

Gennadius, 216, 269, sq., 419, 423, 
492. 

Gerontius, 186, sq., 375, 392. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 41, 43, 188, 293, 
sqq., 357. 

Gregory Nyssen, 416, 512. 

Gymuastic-master, the, 301, 379, 418. 


HaARMONIUS, 312. 
Heliodore, 378, 403, sq. 
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Hellenes, 16, 32, 36, sqq., 57, 73, 85, 
106121133, 163. 16d. 48¢.5 lie, 
175, 300, 318, 396, 464, sqq., 470, 
sq., 480, 512. 

Heraclas, 15, 55. 

Heracles; <2: °7: '393.7338;d12) 92; 
477, 493. 

Heraclides, 365, 414. 

Heraclitus, 158, 531. 

Herculian, 11, 94, 311, 378, 382, 399, 
sqq., 407, sq., 498. 

Hero, friend, 418. 

Hero, mathematician, 60. 

Herod, 393, sq., 418. 

Herodotus, 1, sqq., 7, 139, 158, 180, 
182,331, 5020212 dol, 209: 020: 

Hesiod, 158, 211, 493, 535, sq. 

Hesychius, child, 33, 35, 162, sqq., 
169; ..8qs, 854; (360,371; 8q,,.°462; 
464, 468, sq. 


Hesychius, friend, 85, 145, 387, 4158. 


Hierax, 397. 

Hierius, 59, 305. 

Homer, 94, 137, 158, 160, 179, sqq., 
279,319; B24;. 328: sq, Bot, BY. 
344, 349, 433, sq., 449, 474, 479, 
483, 536, sqq., 578. 

Homilies, 189, 284; date and summary 
of, 494, sqq. 

Honorius, 19, 157, 369. 

Horace, 194, 438. 

Hydrax, 258, sqq., 268, 281, 287, 
DY. 


Hydroscope, 149, sqq., 299. 

Hymns, the, 81, 93, 195, sqq., 284, 
384; metres of, 202, sq. ; datesand 
summary of, 496, sqq. 

Hypatia, 10, sg., 14, 16, sqq., 31, 44, 
59, 91,. 134, 137,. sqq:,. 149, -saq., 
158, 173, sqq., 299, 358, sq., 373, 
sqq., 378, 382, 388, 392, 395, sqq., 
401, 408, 426, sq., 470, sqg., 473, 
509. 


IAMBLICHUS, 58, sq., 67; his system, 
58, 71, 74, sq., 91, 144, 546. 

Imperator, 209, 429, 435. 

Informers, 381, 393, sq. 

Innocent, duax, 221, 224, 278, 425, 
492, sq. 

Innocent 1., Pope, 369, sq. 

Isidore, friend of Theophilus, 22, 412. 

Isidore of Gaza, 60, 396. 

Isidore of Pelusium, 19, sq., 36, 88, 
114,°132, 141, sq;, 179; 18), 189; 
sq., 188, 240, 249, 274, 281, sqq., 
307, 328, 343, 374, 389, 401, 411, 
415, sqq., 424, 427, 480, 432, 467, 
485, 495, 505, 511, 515, sq. 
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Isio, 400, 402, 404. 
Isocrates, 546. 


JASON, 265. 

Jerome, 362, sqq., 369, 411. 

Joannites, 286. 

John, Count, 223. 

John, duxz, 210, sqq., 221, 223, sq., 
_ 309, sqq., 316, sqq., 347. 

John, friend, 223, sqz., 301, 419, 428, 

sqq. 

John of Jerusalem, 364. 

Julius, 172, 380, sqg., 417, sq. 

Juvenal, 13, 343. 


LAMPONIANUS, 265, sqq., 289. 


| Letter, the 57th, date and summary 





of, 486, sqq. 
Letters, the, 170, 185, sqq., 235, 264, 
355, sq., 359, sq., 387, 428, 513. 
Longinus, 57.» 
Lucian, 546. 
Lysias, 158, 546. 
Lysis, 95, 546. 


MAcETAR, 33, 8q., 222, 229, sq. 

Manichaeans, 119. 

Marcellinus, 221, 224, 419, 425. 

Marchmen, 223, 309. 

Marcian, 410, sq. 

Marriages, clerical, 247, 361, sqq. ; 
mixed, 34, 356, sqq. 

Martyrius, 375, 418. 

Maximinus, connection, 394 ; his son, 
ibid. 

Maximinus, victim of Andronicus, 
271, 394. 

Menander, 546. 

Menelaus, 426. 

Metempsychosis, 69, 79, 119, 242, sq., 
245. 

Monica, 357, 359. 

Monks of Nitria, 397, 411, sq. 

Monks of Scetis, 412. 

Monks, the ‘ Tall,’ 39, 412, sqq. 

Museum, 15, 139. 


NeEctTARIvs, 21, 41. 

Neo-Platonism, 13, 15, 24, 38, 50, 
sqq., 188, 178, 206, 244, sq., 247, 
262, 356, 399, 401, 409, 424; its 
attitude towards astrology, 67, 
148 ; contrasted with Christianity, 
97, sqq.; the system criticised, 
125, sqq. 

Nestorius, heresiarch, 389. 

Nicaeus, 375, 426. 

Nicander, 37, 174, sq., 408, 485, 506. 

Nicephorus, 415. 








INDEX 


Nicias, 433. 

Nonna, 357. 

Nonnus, 301. 
Numenius, 53, sqq., 73. 


OLyMproporE, N £O-PLATONIST, 60, 

Olympiodore, Peripatetic, 60. 

Olympius, 252, 302, sq., 347, ; 
393, 401, sqq., 407, sq., 418, 426. 

On the Astrolabe, 509, Sq. 

On the Gift of an Astrolabe, date and 
summary of, 460, sqq. 

On the Chase, 176, 347, 508, sq. 

On Dreams, date and summary of, 
473, sqq. 

On Kingship, date and 
428, sqq. 

On Providence, date, suminary, and 
historical foundation of, 438, sqq. 

Oracles, fragments of, 547, 

Orestes, 397. 

Oriental Cults, 49. 

Origen, 15, 43, 55, 57, 94, 108, 124, 
283, 285, 296, 398. 

Origenism, 36, 38, sq., 133, 249, 251, 
364, 411, sqq. 

Orion, 258. 


summary of, 


PAEONIUs, 24, 155, 401, 404, 408, 460, 
sq., 510. 

Paganism, recrudescence of, 46, sqq. ; 
laws against, 18, 23, sq., 356. 

Palaebisca, 258, 8qq., 268, 281, 287. 

Palladas, 132. 

Panegyric on Baldness, summary of, 
322, sqq.; date of, 485, sq. 

Panhellenium, 173, 186, 382, 455. 

Paphnutius, 368. 

Patricius, 357. 

Patrick, 369. 

Paul, friend, 418. 

Paul of Erythrum, 261, sqq., 268, 
287, 517, sqq. 

Pausanias, 183, 547, sq. 
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Philolaus, 426. 
Philoromus, 379. 
Philostratus, 462, sq., 548. 
Phoebamon, 418. 

Photius, friend, 29, 410. 

| Photius, historian, 39, 249, 348. 

| Phycus, 30, sq., 229, sq., 346, 387, 

| 890; ag. . 

| Pilot, the Jewish, 312, sqq. 

Pindar, 1, sqq., 139, 158, 179, 198, 
| 418, 430, 548, sq. 

| Plato, 51, sqq., 61, sqq., 79, 85, 90, 

| 100, 122, 137, 144, 158, sq., 169, 

| 178, sq., 191, 305, 325, sq., 337, 

| 9844, 358, 403, 407, 431, 433, 435, 

| 438, 462, s¢., 470, 473, sq., 481, 
512, 531, 549, sqq. 

Plotinus, 15, 36, 50, 53, 89015. Tay 
87. 81, 87, 121, 132, sq., 137, 203, 
205, 207; his system, 63, sqq., 75, 
100, sqq., 296, 349, 358, 396, 399, 
565, sq. 

Plutarch of Athens, 59, sq., 805. 
Plutarch of Chaeronea, 53, 158, 
161, 512, sq., 530, 566, sqq. 

Poemenius, 375, 418, 

Porphyrians, 58. 

Porphyry, 54, 56, sqq., 133, 573: 

| _ his view of the Trinity, 70, 75. 

Praefectus (praeses, TyEuw), 219, sqq., 
231, sq., 269, 275, 282, 297, 373, 
381, 394, 404, s¢., 418, 420, sq., 
423, 491, sq. 

| Praefectus Augustalis, 14, 220; (237; 

253, 308, 397, 404. 
Praefectus Praetorio, 26, 404, sqq., 
454. 

| Proclus of Lycia, 53, 59, sq., 66, 74, 

es ree ae 395, sq., 409; his 

development of 

75. 

Proclus of Thrace, 30, 409, 

Ptolemais, 1, 5, sg., 30, 35, 37, 40, 
sq., 44, 230, 238, 243, 247, 249, 


Sq; 


Neo-Platonism, me 


Pentadius, 231, 307, 309, 376, 403, sq. 255, 257, sq., 261, 267, 269, 273, 
Pentapolis (Cyrenaica), 1, 5, 8q.; 10, 281, sq., 284, 286, 297, sq., 375, 
12, 14, 17, sq., 20, sq., 27, 30, sqq., 388, sq., 415, 421, 427, 486, 490, 
158, 189, 209, 211, sq., 214, 216, 493. 
' 8qq., 235, 258, 269, 8q., 281, 285, Ptolemy, astronomer, 155, 172, 461, 
sq., 288, 298, 303, 314, 342, 359, 3, 
87., 377, 380, sq., 385, sq., 393, 399, Pulcheria, 254, 396. 
sq., 402, 404, sqq., 408, 418, 897., | Pylaemenes, 30, 173, 8q., 176, 232, 


425, 492, sq., 496. 
Peter, friend, 403. 
Peter, opponent, 212. 
Peter the reader, 397. 
Pharos, 14, 31, 302, sq. 
Philip of Side, 406. 
Philo, 50, sq., 54. 


302, 346, 355, 375, 392, sq., 400, 
406, sqq., 419, 425, 485, 509. 


QUINTIANUS, 283, 


RovFInus, minister, 25, 308. 
Rufinus, theologian, 411. 
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SABELLIUS, 5. 

Sappho, 158, 574. 

Saturninus, 27. 

Schools at Athens closed, 60, 134. 


Seythians, 159, 209, sq., 331, 435, 


sq., 445, sq., 448, sq., 455, sqq. 

Secundus, 426. 

Serapion, 22. 

Servile War, the, 210, 436. 

Siderius, 258, 282. 

Silphium, 342, sq. 

Simonides, 158, 574. 

Simplicius, dux, 221, sq., 224, 346, 
378, 419, 425, sq., 508. 

Simplicius, philosopher, 60. 


Socrates, historian, 15, sq., 26, sq., - 


189, sq., 237, 249, 368, s7., 388, 


396, 398, 404, SdQs5 4] es SU +5 424, | 


454, 456, sqq., 471, sq. 

Socrates, philosopher, 96, 162, 327, 
329, 334, 463, 467, sqq. 

Soéstae, 227. 

Sophocles, 158, 179, 451, 475, 574. 

Sosenas, 301, 418, sq. 

Sozomen, 27, 189, sq., 365, 411, 414, 
424, 454, 456, sqq., 471, sq. 

Stilicho, 19, 25, 27, 405. 

Stoicism, 52, 55, sq., 63, sqq., 277. 

Stratonice, 11, sq., 373, 408, 505, sq. 

Synesius, date of birth, 8, sqq.; a 
Pagan, 6, 239, 276, 356, 457; of 
ancient family, 7, 14, 171, 225, 227, 
312, 372, 382, 384, 394, 489, 493; 
number of his brothers and sisters, 
11; goes to Alexandria, 12, sqq., 
303; returns to Pentapolis; visits 
Athens, 17 sq. ; residence at Con- 
stantinople, 18, sqq., 232, 308, 320, 
480; plots against him, 228, 480; 
attends church, while still a Pagan, 
23, sq., 356; appears before the 
Emperor, 26, sq. ; leaves Constan- 
tinople, 29; is nearly shipwrecked ; 
arrives in Cyrenaica, 31; pilgrimage 
into the Libyan desert, 32; is 
married at Alexandria, 33, sq. ; 
gradual approach to Christianity, 
36; 893,93; 121, 136, 99... (357; 
309, 486, 505; elected Bishop of 
Ptolemais, 35; consents very re- 
luctantly, 40, 238, 253, 297, 361; 
is baptized and consecrated, 40, 
253; deliberates as to his future 
course, 40, 250, sg., 255, 366; 
undertakes his episcopal work, 42; 
severity towards heretics, 6, 251, 
282, sqq., 456,514; excommunicates 
Andronicus, 271, sqq. ; afterwards 
assists him, 275; temptation to 
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| suicide, 371; date of death, 8, 43; 
| fondness for outdoor pursuits, 16, 
| 256, sq., 300, 325, 340, sqq., 352, 
355, 358, sq., 383, 390, sq., 401, 
sq., 480, 484, 488, 496; the 
volunteer commander, 225, sqq.; 
297, 299, sq., 309, sq., 349, 355, 
360, 493, 513; dislike of the Agora, 
190, 232, 344, 496 ; musical tastes, 
155, 300, 351; contempt for 
sophists, though a sophist himself, 
170, sq., 236, 306, sq., 460, SYe5 
470, sq., 514; grammatical irregu- 
laritics, 178, syq. ; dramatic verse, 
193, 338, sq., 510; his system of 
Neo-Platonism, 71, sqq., 109, 119, 
125, 203, 205, 299, 455; practical 
etlects of the system, 93, sqq.; 
| while still a Pagan, gives good 
moral teaching, 135 ; depreciation 
of Christian monasticism, SOs48Os; 
425, 471, 473; in his later years, 
both Christian and Neo-Platonist, 
37, sq., 43, 79, 100, 121, sq., 185, 
201, 244, 251, 284, 296, 299, 424, 
sq.» 495, 508, 512; unsoundness in 
doctrine, 36, 39, 121, 242, SOQ5 - 
278, sq7., 284, 294, sqq. ; imperfect 
acquaintance with the Bible, 239, 
242, 277, 284, 295, 512; scriptural 
references, 239, sqq., 282 ; religious 
despondency, 233, 275, sqq., 513. 
Synesius, his wife, 33, sq., 37, 42, 
| 247, 278, 356, sqq., 366, sq., 37], 
| 384, 505, 513. 
his sons, 34, sq., 42, 187, 227, 
| 257, 278, 354, 371, sq., 375, 377, 
| 384, 391, sq., 426, 478, 489, 491, 
505, 513. 
Syrian, 59, sq., 305. 
Syrus, 418. 





Taurvs, father of Aurelian, 454, 459. 

Taurus, son of Aurelian, 410, 454. 

Teuchira, 1, 312, 426. 

Vhalia of Arius, the, 202. 

Thamus, 473, 559. 

Theocritus, 194, 574, 578. 

Theoctistus, 285. 

Theodore (a), friend, 375, 377, 426. 

Theodore (8), friend, 172, 417, sqq., 
426, sq. 

Theodore of Asine, 70. 

Theodore, physician, 140, sq., 404. 

Theodosius 1., 18, sq., 23, 58, 381, 
430, 436. 

Theodosius 11., 254, 405, 423. 

Theodosius, brother-in-law, 12, BYES 
408. 
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Theodosius, grammarian, 313, 316, | Tribigild, 25, 27, 457, sq. 


403. Troilus, 37, 213, 8q., 236, 269, 373, 
Theognis, 575, 393, sq., 406, 410, 419, 427. 
Theon, 139, sq., 395. Trypho, 342, 419, 


Theophilus, 20, 29, 33, sq., 36, 38, | 
8qq.; 44, 137, 172, 238, 247, sqq., 
257, sqq., 265, 267, sq., 275, 286, | , 8Q. 
sqq., 292, 294, sq., 356, sqq., 364, ius, 347, 427. 
366, 371, 411, sqq., 426, sq. | nok 7} Na 

Theotecnus, 140, 403. | ‘ 

Theotimus, 37, 172, 406, sq. eta a aim he 
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Chueydides, 158, 179, 329, 433, 463, | » 42, 158, 285, 
575. 


UNnNiGARDAR, 225, 380, 421, 8qq., 





Thule, 301. | XENopPHoN, 461, 512, 575, sqq. 
Timothy, Siivie | 
Tolstoi, 245, 391. | ZENAS, 419, sq. 
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